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THE  't 

LIFE  OF  SERTORIUS. 

It  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  that  fortune,  in  the  variety  of  her 
motions,  through  a  course  of  numberless  ages,  happens  often 
to  hit  upon  the  same  point,  and  to  produce  events  perfectly 
similar.  For,  if  the  number  of  events  be  infinite,  fortune  may 
easily  fumiah  herself  with  parallels  in  such  abundance  of  mat- 
ter ;  if  their  number  be  limited  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
return  of  the  same  occurrences,  when  the  whole  is  run  through. 
Some  there  are  who  take  a  pleasure  in  collecting  those  ac- 
cidents and  adventures  they  have  met  with  in  history  or  con- 
versation, which  have  such  a  characteristical  likeness,  as  to  ap- 
pear the  effects  of  reason  and  foresight.  For  example,  there 
were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  name  of  Attis  ;*  the  one  a 
Syrian,  the  other  an  Arcadian^  who  were  both  killed  by  a  boar. 
There  were  two  Actions,  one  of  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  dogs,  and  the  others  by  his  lovers.f  Of  the  two  Scipios, 
one  conquered  Carthage  and  the  other  demolished  it.  Troy 
was  taken  three  times  ;  the  first  time  by  Hercules,  on  account 
of  Laomedon's  horses;  the  second  time  by  Agamemnon, 
through  means  of  the  wooden  horse  ;^  the  third  by  Charidemus, 

*  Pautanias,  in  his  Achaltcsy  mentions  one  Attii^  or  Attea,  the  son  of  GalSus 
the  Phrygian,  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  among 
the  Lydiana.  He  was  himself  under  a  natural  incapacity  of  having  children, 
and  therefore  he  nught  possibly  be  the  first  who  proposed,  that  all  the  priests 
of  that  goddess  should  be  eunuchs.  Pausanias  add%  that  Jupiter,  diapleased 
at  his  beinf  so  great  a  fkvourite  with  her,  sent  a  boar,  which  ravaged  the 
fields,  and  slew  Attis,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Lydians.  We  know  nothing  of 
any  other  Attis. 

f  ActKon,  the  son  of  Aristaeus^  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  dogs,  and 
Action,  the  son  of  Melissus,  by  the  Bacchiadx.  See  the  Scholiast  upon 
Jpollomu9,  book  iv. 

i  These  are  all  wooden  instances  of  events,  being  under  the  guidance  of  an 
intelligent  being.  Nay,  they  are  such  puerilities  as  Timaeus  himself  scarce 
ever  gave  into. 
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a  horse  hftppening  to  atand  in  the  way,  and  hindering  the  Tro- 
jans from  shutting  the  gates  so  quickly  as  they  should  have 
done.  There  are  two  cities  diat  bear  the  names  of  the  most 
6doriferous  plants,  los*  and  Smyrna^  Viokt  and  Murrh,  and 
Homer  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  one,  and  to  have  died 
in  the  other.  To  these  instances  We  may  add,  that  some  of 
the  generals  who  have  been  the  greatest  warriors,  and  have 
exerted  their  capacity  for  stratagem  in  the  most  successful 
manner,  have  had  but  one  eye ;  I  mean  Philip,  Antigonus, 
Hannibal,  and  Sertorius,  whose  life  we  are  now  going  to  write. 
A  man  whose  conduct,  with  respect  to  women,  was  preferable 
to  that  of  Philip,  who  was  more  faithful  to  his  friends  than 
Antigoi^us,  and  ma  p  humane  to  his  enemies  than  Hannibal ; 
but,  diough  he  was  %iferior  to  none  of  them  in  capacity,  he  fell 
short  of  them  all  in  success.  Fortune,  indeed,  was  ever  more 
cruel  to  him  than  his  most  inveterate  and  avowed  enemies ; 
yet  he  showed  himself  a  tnatch  for  Metellus  in  experience,  for 
Pompey  in  noble  daring,  for  Sylla  in  his  victoric^s,  nay,  for 
the  whole  Roman  people  in  power ;  and  was  all  the  while  an 
exile  and  a  sojourner  among  barbarians.  ^ 

The  Grecian  general  who,  wq  think,  most  resembles  him, 
is  Eumenes  of  Cardia.f  Both  of  them  excelled  in  point  of 
generalship ;  in  all  the  art  of  stratagem,  as  well  as  courage. 
Both  were  banished  their  own  countries,  and  commanded 
armies  in  others.  '  And  both  had  to  contend  with  fortune,  who 
persecuted  them  so  violently,  that  at  last  they  were  assassinat- 
ed through  ^e  treachery  of  those  very  persons  whom  they  had 
often  led  to  victory. 

Quintus  Sertorius  was  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  town  of 
Nursia,and  country  of  the  Sabines.  Having  lost  his  father 
when  a  child,  he  had  a  liberal  education  given  him  by  his  mo- 
ther, whom  on  that  account  he  always  loved  with  the  greatest 
tenderness.  Her  name  was  J^he^.  He  was  sufficiently  quali- 
fied to  speak  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and,  by  his  abilities  that 
way,  gained  some  interest,  when  but  a  youth,  in  Rome  itself. 
But  his  greater  talents  for  the  camp,  and  his  si^ccess  as  a  sol- 
dier, turned  his  ambition  into  that  channel. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  under  Caepio,:(:  when  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  broke  into  Gaul.  The  Romans  fought  a 
battle,  in  which  their  behaviour  was  but  indifferent,  and  they 

*  Some  suppose  los  to  have  been  an  island,  rather  than  a  town,  But  if  it 
was  an  island,  there  might  be  a  town  in  it  of  the  same  name,  which  was  often 
the  case  in  the  Greek  islands. 

f  In  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  is  ScipiB ;  but  two  manuscripts  give  us  C^epi; 
And  it  certainly  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who,  with  the  consd  Cn.  Malhus, 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hundred  and  sixty-eighth 
Olympiad,  a  hundred  and  three  yean  before  the  Christian  era. 
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were  put  to  the  rout.  On  this  occasion  Sertorius  lost  his  horse, 
amd  received  many  wounds  himself,  yet  he  swam  the  river 
Rhone,  armed  as  he  was  with  his  breast-plate  and  shield,  in 
spite  of  the*  violence  of' the  torrent.  Such  ^iras  his  strength  of 
body,  and  so  much  had  he  improved  that  strength  by  exercise. 

The  same  enemy  came  on  a^  second  time,  wi,th  such  prodi- 
gious numbers,  and  such  dreadful  menaces,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  prevail  with  a  Roman  to  keep  his  post,  or  to  obey  his 
general.  MariUs  had  then  the  commamd,  and  Sertorius  offered 
hifs  service  to  go  as  a  spy,  and  bring  him  an  account  of  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  a  Gaulish  habit,  and 
having  learned  as  mucn  of  the  language  as.  might  suffice  for 
common  address,  he  mingled  with  the  barbarians.  When  he 
had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  let  him  into  the  measures  they 
were  taking,  he  returned  to  Marius,  who  honoured  him  wim 
the  established  rewards  of  valour ;  and  during  that  whole  war, 
he  gave  such  proofs  of  his  valour  and  capacity,  as  raised  him 
to  disitiaction,  aUd  perfectly  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his 
general. 

After  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutpnes,  he  was  sent  as 
a  legionary  tribune,  under  Didius,  into  Spain,  and  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Castuloy*  a  city  of  the  Celtiberians.  The 
soldiers  living  in  great  plenty,  behaved  in  an  insolent  and  dis- 
orderly manner,  and  commonly  drank  to  intoxication.  The 
barbarians  seeing  this,  held  them  in  contenipt ;  and  one  nig^t 
having  got  assistance  from  their  neighbours  the  Gyriscenians,| 
diey  entered  the  houses^where  they  quartered,  and  put  them  to 
the  sword.  Sertorius,  with  a  few  more,  having  found  means 
to  escape,  sailed  out  and  collected  all  that  he  had  got  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Then  he  marched  round  the 
town,  and  fincUng  the  gate  open  at  which  the  Gyrisoenians  had 
been  privately  admitted,  he  entered;  but  took  care  not  to  com- 
mit the  same  error  they  had  done.  '  He  placed  a  guard  there, 
made  himself  master  of  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  slew  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  After  this  exe- 
cution, he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  aside  their  own  arms  and 
clothes,  and  tak^  those  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  follow  him  in 
that  form  to  the  city  of  the  Gyrisoenians.  The  people,  deceived 
by  the  suits  of  armour  and  habits  they  were  acquainted  with, 
opened  their  gates,  and  sallied  forth,  in  expectation  of  meeting 
their  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  in  all  the  joy  of  success. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  cut  in  piedes  at  the  gates ;  the  rest  surrendered,  and 
were  sold  as  i^laves. 

*  A  town  bf  New  Casti]e«on  tiie  confines  of  Andalusia. 

t  The  Gyrisoenians  being  a  people  whom  we  know  nothing^  of,  it  has  been 
eonjecUtredthat  we  should  read  Orinanf,  Tlie  Orisians  were  of  that  district. 
See  Cettariut. 
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By  this  manoeuvre,  the  name  of  Sertorius  became  famous 
in  Spain ;  and^  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  a|^ointed 
quaestor  in  the  jCisalpine  Guul.  That  appointndent  was  a  very, 
seasonable  -one ;  for  the  Marian  war  soon  breaJcing  out,  and 
Sertorius  being  employed  to  levy  troops,  and 'to  provide  arms, 
he  proceeded  in  that  commission  with  such  expedition  an^  ac- 
tivity, that,  while  effeminacy  and  supineness  were  spreading 
among  the  rest  of  the  Roman  youth,  he  was  -  considered  as  a 
man  of  spirit  and  enterprise^ 

Nor  did  his  martial  intrepidity  abate,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  degree  of  general.  Hi^  personal  exploits  were  still  great, 
and  he  faced  danger  in  the  most- fearless  manner  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  had  one  of  his  eyes  struck  out.  *  This, 
however,  he  always  gloried'  in.  He  said,  others  did  not  al- 
ways cariy  about  with  them  the  hpnourablis  badges  of  their 
valour^  but  sometimes  laid  aside  their  chains,  their  truncheons, 
and  coronets;  while  he  had  perpelfually  the  evidences  of  his 
bravery  about  him,  and  those  wlip  saw  his  misfortune,  at  the 
same  time  beheld  his  courage^  The  people,  too,  treated  him 
with  the  highest  respect.  When  he  entered  the  theatre,  they 
received  him  with  fhe  loudest  plaudits  and' acclamations  ;^n 
honour  which  officers,  distinguished  for  their  age  and  aclueve- 
ments,  did  not  easily  obtain.  • 

Yet  when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  tribune,  of 'the  people, 
he  lost  it  through  the  opposition  of  Sylla's  faction ;  which  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  perpetual  enmity  against  Sylla.  When 
Marius  was  overpowered  by  Sylla,  and  fled  for  his  life,  and 
Sylla  was  gone  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  Octa- 
vius,  one  of  the  consuls,  remained  in  Sylla^s  interest ;  but 
Cinna,  the  other  consul,  whose  temper  was  restless  and  sedi** 
tious,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  sinking  faction  of  Marius* 
Sertorius  joined  the  latter;  the  rather  because  he  perceived 
that  Octavius  did  not  act  with  vigour,  and  that  he  distrusted 
the  friends  of  Marius. 

Some  time  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  by  the  consuls  in 
the  forum,  in  which  Octavius  was  victorious,  and  Cinna  and 
Sertorius  having  lost  not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  men, 
were  forced  to  fly.  But,  as  there  was  a  number  of  ti^ops  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  Italy,  they  gained  them  by  promises, 
and  with  that  addition  found  themselves  able  to  make  head 
against  Octavius  again.  At  the  same  time  Marius  arrived 
from  Africa,  and  offered  to  range  himself,  under  the  banners 
of  Cinna,  as  a  private  man  under  the  .consul.  The  officort 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  receive  him ;  only  Serto- 
rius opposed  it.  Whether  it  was  that  he  thought  Cint^a  would 
not  pay  so  much  attention  to  him,  when  he  had  a  man  of  so 
much  greater  name,  as  a  general,  in  his  army ;  or  whether  he 
feared  the  cruelty  of  Marius  would  throw  all  their  affairs  into 
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confasion  again ;  as  he  indulged  his  resentments,  without  any 
regard  to  justice  or  moderation,  whenever  he  had  the  advan- 
tage. He  reihonstrated,  that  as  they  were  already  superior  to 
the  enemy,  they  had  not  much  left  to  do ;  but  if  they  admitted 
Marius  among  them^  he  would  rob  th^m  of  all  the  honour  and 
the  power  at  the  same  time,  for  he  could  not  endure  an  asso- 
ciate .  in  command,  and  was  treacherous  in  every  thing  where 
his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

Cinna  ailswered,  that,  the- sentiments  of  Sertorius  were  per- 
fectly right,  but  that  he  was  ashamed,  and,  indeed,  knew  not 
how  to  reject  Marius,  when  he  had  invited  him  to  take  a  part 
in  the  direction  of  affairs.  Sertorius  replied,— ^^  I  imagined 
that  Marius  had  come  of  his  own  accord  mto  Italy,  and  point- 
ed put  to  you  what  in  that  case  wa^  most  expedient  for  you  to 
do ;  but,  as  he  came  upon  your  invitation,  you  should  not 
have  deliberated*  a  moment,^whethe]^  he  was  to  be  admitted  or 
not.  You  should  have  received  him  immediately.  True  ho- 
nour leaves  no  room  for  doubt  and  Kesitation." 

Cinna  then  sent  for  Marius;  and  the, forces ^ being  divided 
into  three  p^rts,  each  of  these  three  great  officers  had  a  com- 
inand.  When  the  war  was  over,  Cinna  and  Marius  gaVe'into 
every  kind  pf  insolence  and  cruelty.  Sertorius  alone  neither 
put  any  nian  to  death  to  glut  his  own  revenge,  nor  committed 
^ny  other  outrage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  reproached  Marius  with 
his  savage  proceedings,  and  applying  to  Cinna  in  private,  pre- 
vailed  with  him  tomaJce'a  more  moderate  use.  of  his  power. 
At  last,  finding  that  the  slaves  whom  Marius  had  admitted  as 
his  fellow-solmers^^and  afterwards  employed  as  the  guards  of 
his  tyranny,!  were  a  strong  and  <iumerous  body ;  and  that, 
partly  by  order  or  permission  of  Marius,  partly  by  their  na- 
tive ferocity,  they  proceeded  to  the  greatest  excesses,  killing 
their  masters,  abusing  their  mistresses,'  and  violating  the  chil- 
dren ;  h^  concluded,  that  these  outrages  were  insupportable  ^ 
and  shot  them  all  with  arrows  in  their  camp,  though  their 
number  was  not  less  than  four  thousand. 

After  the  death  of  Marius,  the  assassination  of  Cinna  that 
followed  it,  and  the  appointment  of  young  Marius  to  the  con- 
sulship (contrary  to  the ,  will  of  Sertorius,  and  the  laws  of 
Rome),  Carbo,  Scipio,  and  Norbanus,  carried  on  the  war 
against  Sylla,  now  returned  to  Italy,  but  without  any  success. 
For  sometimes  the  officers  behaved  in  a  mean  and  dastardly 
manner,  and  sometimes  the  troops  deserted  in  large  bodies.  In 
this  case  Sertoraus  began  to  think  his  presence  of  no  impor- 
tance, as  he  saw  their  affiiirs  under  a  miserable  direction,  and 
that  persons  of  the  least  understanding  had  most  power.  He 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  Sylla  encamped 

•  Qui  delibenmt,  ilescircnint.— TaoV.  f  '^Ue  Bardi^tojis, 
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near  SciplOt  and  amusing  Kim  with  caresses,  under  pk'etence  of 
an  approaching  peace,  was  all  the  while  corrupting  hia  troops. 
Smorius  advertised  Spipio  of  it  several  times,  and  told  him 
what  the  event  would  be,  but  he  never  listened  to  him. 

Then  giving  up  Rome  for  lost,  he  retired  with  the  utmost 
expedition  into  Spain ;  hoping,  if  he  could  get  the  government 
there  into  his  hands,  to  be  able  to  afford  protection  to  such  of 
his  friends  as  might  be  beaten  in  Italy.  '  He  met  with  dreadful 
storms  on  his  way,  and  when  he  came  to  the  mountains  adjoin- 
ing to  Spain,  the  barbarians  insisted,  that  he  should  pay  toll, 
atid' purchase  his  pasjsage  over  them.  Those  that  attended  him 
were  fired  with  indignation,  and  thought  it  an .  unsufferable 
thing  for  a  Roman  proconsul  to  pay  toll  tb  suth  a  crew  of  bar- 
barians. But  he  made  light  of  the  seeming  disgrace,  and  said, 
— ^*'  Time  was  the  thing  he  purchased,  thaii  which  nothing  in 
the  world  could  be  ^ore  precious  to  a  man  engaged  in  great 
attempts."  |Ie  therefore  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  moun* 
t^ineers^  and  passed  over  into  Spain  without  losing  a  moment. 

He  found  the  country  very  populous,  and  abounding  in  youth 
fit  for  war,  but  at  the  same  time  thie  people.  Oppressed  by  the 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  former  governors,  were  ill-disposed 
towards  any  Roman  government  whatever.  To  remove  this 
aversion,  he  tried  to  gain  the  better  sort  by  hi3  affeble  and 
obliging  manner,  and  the  populace  by  lowering  the  taxes.  But^ 
his  excusing  them  from  providing  quarters  for  the  soldiers, 
was  the  most  agx;eeable  measure.  For  he  ordered  his  men  to 
pass  the  winter  in  tents  without  the  walls,  and  he  set  them  the 
example.  He  did  not,  however,  place  his  whole  dependance 
upon  the  attachment  of  the  barbarians*  Whatever  Roman's 
had  settled  there,  and  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  he  incorporated 
with  his  troops;  he  provided  such  a  variety  of  warkke  ma- 
chines, and  built  such  a  number  of  ships,  as  kept  the  cities  in 
awe :  and  diough  his  address  was  mild  and  gentle  in  peace,  he 
made  himself  formidable  by  his  preparations  for  war. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Sylla  had  made  himself 
master  of  Rome,  and*  that  the  fai:tion  of  Marius  and  Carbo 
was  entirely  suppressed,  he  concluded  that  an  army  would 
soon  be  sent  against  him  under  the  conduct  of  an  able  general. 
For  this  reason  he  sent  Julius  Salinator,  with  six  thousand 
foot,  to  block  up  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.'  In  a  little  time 
Caius  Annius  arrived  on  the  part  of  Svlla ;  and  seeing  it  im- 
possible to  dislodge  Salinator,  he  sat  aown  at  th^  foot  of  the 
mountain,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed.  While  he  was  in  this 
perplexity,  one  Calpumius,  sumamed  L^narius,  assassinated 
Salinator;  and  his  troops  thereupon  quitting  the  Pyrenees, 
Annius  passed  them,  easily  repulsing  with  his  great  army  the 
few  that  opposed  him.  Sertonus,  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
give  him  battle,  retired  with  tibrec  thousand  men  to  New  Car- 
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thage;  where  he  embarked,  and  crossed  over  to  Africa.    The 
Maurusian  coast  was  the  hmd  be  touched  upon  j  and  his  men 

S>ing  on  shore  there  to  water,  and  not  being  upon  their  guard, 
e  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  a  considerable  num- 
ber ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  back  for  Spain.  He  found 
the  coasts  guarded,  and  ^atit'was  impracticable  to  make  a  de- 
scent there ;  but  having  met  with  some  vessels  of  Cilician  pi- 
rateb,  he  persuaded  them  to  join  him,  and  made  his  landing 
good  in  the  isle  of  Pityusa,*  forcmg  his  way  through  the 
guards  which  Annius  had  placed  there.     ^ 

Soon  after  Amiius  made  his  appearance-  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  five  thousand  men.  Sertorius 
ventured  to  engage  him  ;  though  his  vessels  were  small,,  and 
made  rather  for  swift  sailing  than  strength.  But  a  violent  west 
wind  springing. up,  raised  such  a  storm,  that  the  gretltest  part 
of  Sertorius'  ships,  being  too  light  to  bear  up  against  it,  were 
driven  upon  the  rocky  shore.  Sertorius  himself  w^s  prevented 
by  the  storm  from  making  his  way  at  ^ea,  and  by  the  ^nemy 
from  landing;  so. that  he  was  tossed  about  by. the  waves  for 
ten  di^ys  togedier,  and  at  last  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

At  length  the  wind  abated,  %n(l  he  ran  in  among  some  scat* 
tered  islands  in  that,  quarter.  There  he  landed  ;  but  finding 
they  were  without  water,  he  put  to  sea  again,,  crossed  the 
straits  of  Cades,  and  keepitig  to  the  right,  landed  a  little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bsetis,  which  running  through  a  large 
track,  to  discharge  itself  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  gives  name  to 
all  that  part  oi  Spaip  through  which  it  passes.f  There  he 
found  som^mariners  lately  arrived  from  the  Atlantic  islands.^ 
These  are  two  in  number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 
and  are  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues^  from  the 
African  coast.  They  are  called  the  Fortunate  islands.  Rain 
seldom  falls  there,  and  when  it  does,  it  falls  moderately ;  but 
they  generally  have  soft  breezes,  which  scatter  such  rich  dews, 
that  die  soil  is  not  only  good  for  sowing  and  planting,  but  spon« 
taneously  produces  the  most  excellent  fruits,  and  those  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  more  to  do  than' 
to  indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease.  The  air  is 
always  pleasant  and  salubrious,  through  the  happy  temperature 
of  the  seasons,  and  their  insensible  transitions  into  each  other. 
For  the  north  and  east  winds  which  blow  from  our  continent,^ 
in  the  immense  tract  they  have  to  pass,  are  dissipated  and  lost: 
wlule  the  sea  winds,  that  is  the  south  and  the  west,  bring  with 
them  from  the  ocean  slight  and  gentle  showers,  but  oftener 
only  a  refreshing  moisture,  which  imperceptibly  scatters  plenty 
on  their  plains.     So  that  it  is  generally  believed,  even  among 

*  Now  Mca.  I  BrnticOt  now  Jadabtaia* 

t  The  Canariefl.  ^  In  the  ori|;iii«],  ten  thmuandfiaiongt. 
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the  barbarians,  that  these  are  fhe  Elysian  fields,  and  the  seats 
of  the  blessed,  which  Homer  has  described  in  sdl  the  charms  of 
verse.* 

Sertorius  hearing  these  wonders,  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  £tx  himself  in  those  islands,  where  he  might  live  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  at  a  distance  from  the  evils  of  tyranny  and  war. 
The  Cilicians,  who  wanted  neither  peace  nor  repose,  but 
riches  and  spoils,  no  sooner  perceived  this,  than  they  bore 
away  for  Africa,  to  restore  Ascalis,  the  son  of  Iphtha,  to  the 
throne  of  Mauritania.  Sertorius,  far  from  giving  himself  up 
to  despair,  resolved  to  go. and  assist  jthe  people  who  were  at 
war  with  Ascalis,  in  order  to  open  to  his  troops  another  pros- 
pect in  this  new  employment,,and  to  prevent  their  relinquishing 
him  for  want  of  support.  His  arrival  was  very  acceptable  to 
the  MoofSy  and  he  soon  beat  Ascalis  in  a  pitched  .batue;  after 
which  he  besieged  him  in  the  place  to  which  he  retired. 

Hereupon  Sylla  interposed,  and  sent  Paccianus  with  a  consi- 
derable foi'ce  to  the  assistance  of  Ascalis.  Sertorius  meeting 
him  in  the  field,  defeated  and  killed  him  ;  and  having  incor- 
porated his  troops  with  his  owi\,  assaulted  and  took  the' city  of 
Tingi8,t  whither  Ascalis  and  his  brothers  had  fled  fpr  refuge. 
The  Africans  tell  us,  the  body  of  Antaeus  lies  there ;  and  Ser- 
torius not  giving  credit  to  what  the  barbarians  related  of  his 
gigantic  size,  opened  his  tomb  for  satisfaction.  But  how  great 
was  his  surprise,  when  (according  to  the  account  we  have  of 
it)  he  beheld  a  body  sixty  cubits  long!:|:  H^  immediately 
offered  sacrifices,  and  closed  up  the  tomb ;  which  added  greatly 
to  the  respect  and  reputation  it  had  before.' 

The  people  of  Tingis  relate,  that  after  the  death  of  Antseus, 
Hercules  took  his  widow  Tinga  to  his  bed,  and  had  by  her  a 
son,  named  Sophax,  who  reigned  over  that  country,  and  found- 
ed a  city,  to  which  he  gave  his  mother's  name.  They  add, 
that  Diodorus,  the  son  of  Sophax,  subdued  many  African  na- 
tions with  an  army  of  Greeks,  which  he  raised  out  of  the  co- 
lonies of  Olbians  and  Myceneans,  settled  here  by  Hercules. 
These  particulars  we  mention  for  the  sake  of  Juba,  the  best  of 
all  royal  historians ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Sophax  and  Diodorus,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Hercules. 

•  Od78s.iT. 

f  In  the  text  THn^ene,  Stnibo  teUs  us,  the  barbarians  call  it  THn^a^  that 
Artemidorus  gives  it  the  name  of  lAtigOf  and  Eratosthenes  t^at^of  Lixut. 

^  If  it  did  not  appear  from  Stn^o»  that  Plutarch  has  here  only  copied  the 
fable  of  Gabinias,  concerning  the  stature  of  Antzus,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that  instead  of  i^nMrra,  we 
should  read  i^  •xp^h  referring  the  participle  to  ^«|UflbT«,  immediately  preceding. 
We  the  more  readily  give  into  this  opinion,  as  the  antiques  of  Hercules  and 
Antaeus  do  not  represent  the  latter  more  in  proportion  than  half  a. cubit 
hieher  than  the  former.  And  if  we  are  to  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  Her- 
cules, after  he  had  killed  Antaeus,  had  connection  with  his  widow*  that  must 
confirm  us  in  the  altered  reading. 
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Sertorius  hay ipg,  thus  cleared  the  field,  did  no  sort  of  harm 
to  those  who  surrendered  themselves,  or  placed  a  confidence  in. 
him.  He  restored  them  their  possessions  and  cities,  and  put 
the  government  in  their'hands  again;  taking  nothing  for  him- 
self but  what  they  voluntarily  offered  him. 

As  he  was  deliberating  which  way  he  should  next  turn  his 
arms,  the  Lusitanians  sent  ambassadors  to  invite  him  to  take 
the  command  among  them.  For  they  wanted  a  general  of  his 
reputation  and  experience,  to  support  them  against  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  eagles;  and  he  was  the  only  one  on  whose 
character  and  firmness  they  could  properly  depend.  Indeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  proof  against  the  impressions  both  of 
pleasure  and  fear;  intrepid  in  time  of  danger,  and  not  too 
much  elated  with  more  prosperous  fortune ;  in  any  great  and 
sudden  attempt  as  daring  as  any  general  of  his  time,  and  where 
art  and  contrivance,  as  well  as  despatch,  was  necessary,  for 
seizing  a  pass,  or  securing  a  strong  hold,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  ot  stratagem  in  the  world ; '  noble  and  generous  in  re- 
warding gre.at  actions,  and  in  punishing  offences  very  mo- 
derate. 

It  is  true,  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  hostages  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  bore  such  strong  marks  of  cruelty  and 
revenge,  seems  tp  argue  that  the  clemency  he  showed  before, 
was  not  a  real  virtue  in  him,  but  only  a  pretended  one,  taken 
up  to  suit  his  occasions.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  virtue  which 
is  sincere,  and  founded  upon  reason,  can  never  be  so  conquer- 
ed by  any  stroke  whatever,  as  to  give  place  to  the  opposite 
vice.  Yet  dispositions  naturally  humane  and  good,  ,by  great 
and  undeserved  calamities,  may  possibly  be  soured  a  little,  and 
the  man  may  change  with  his  K)rtune.  This,  I  am  persuaded, 
was  the  case  of  Sertorius ;  when  fortune  forsook  him,  his  dis- 
position was  sharpened  by  disappointment,  and  he  became  se- 
vere to  those  who  injured  or  betrayed  him. 

At  present,  having  accepted  the  invitation  to  Lusitania,  he 
took  his  voyage  from  Africa  thither.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
wa^  invested  with  full  authority  as  general,  and  levied  forces, 
with  which  he  reduced  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Numbers 
voKintariLy  came  over  to  him,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings.  And  to 
.these  advimtages  he  added  artifice  to  amuse  and  gain  the 
people. 

That  of  the  hind  was  none  of  the  least.*  Spanus,  a  coun- 
tryman who  lived  in  those  parts,  happening  to  fall  in  with  a 
bind  which  had  newly  yeaned,  and  which  was  flying  from  the 
hunters,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  uke  her;  but,  charmed  with. 


*  Sertorius  hsd  lesmed  these  arts  of  Mwius. 
VOIfb  III.  c 
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the  uncommon  colour  of  the  fawn,  which  was  a  perfect  white, 
he  pursued  and  took  it.  By  good  fortune  Sertorius  had  his 
camp  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  whatever  was  brought  to 
him,  taken  in  hunting,  or  of  the  productions  of  the  field,  he  re- 
ceived with  pleasure,  and  returned  the  civility  with  interest. 
The  countryman  went  and  offered  him  the  fawn.  He  received 
this  present  like  the  rest,  and  at  first  took  no  extraordinary 
iiotice  of  it.  But  in  time  it  became  so  tractable  and  fond  of 
him,  that  it  would  come  when  he  called,  follow  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  learned  to  bear  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  camp. 
By  little  and  little  he  brought  the  people  to  believe  there  was 
something  sacred  and  mysterious  in  the  affair;  giving  it  out, 
that  the  fawn  was  a  gift  from  Diana,  and  that  it  discovered  to 
him  many  important  secrets.  For  he  knew  the  natural  power 
of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  barbarians.  In  pursuance 
of  this  scheme,  when  the  enemy  was  making  a  private  irruption 
into  the  country  under  his  command,  or  persuading  some  city 
to  revolt,  he  pretended  the  fawn  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  warned  him  to  have  his  forces  ready.  And  if  he 
had  intelligence  of  some  victory  gained  by  his  officers,  he  used 
to  conceal  the  messenger,  and  produce  the  fawn  crowned  with 
flowers  for  its  good  tidings ;  bidding  the  people  rejoice,  and 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  on  account  of  some  news  they  would  soon 
hear. 

By  this  invention  he  made  them  so  tractable,  that  they 
obeyed  his  orders  in  every  thing  without  hesitation,  no  longei^ 
considering  themselves  as  under  the  conduct  of  a  stranger,  but 
the  immediate  direction  of  heaven.  And  the  astonishing  in* 
crease  of  his  power,  far  beyond  all  they  could  rationally  expect, 
confirmed  them  in  that  persuasion.  For,  with  two  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  whom  he  called  Romans  (though  among 
them  there  were  seven  hundred  Africans  who  came  over  with 
him),  and  an  addition  of  four  thousand  light-armed  Lusita- 
nians,  and  seven  hundred  horse,  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
four  Roman  generals,  who  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou* 
sand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  archers  and 
slingers,  and  cities  without  number,  under  their  command ; 
though  at  first  he  had  twenty  cities  only.  Nevertheless,  with 
so  trifling  a  force,  and  such  small  beginnings,  he  subdued  several 
great  nations,  and  took  many  cities.  Of  the  generals  that  op- 
posed him,  he  beat  Cotta  at  sea  in  the  straits  over  against  Mel* 
laria,  he  defeated  Phidius,*  who  bad  the  chief  command  in 

*  Xylander  has  it  DiditUf  which  is  agreeable  to  aome  manuscripts ;  Cruse- 
rius,  upon  conjecture  only,  reads  it  ^^fidi^M.  But,  as  the  learned  Moses  Du 
Suul  observes,  there  is  a  corrupt  and  insignificant  m  in  the  text, — Ka^mntu/uM-^ 
^unv  mt  ^ifm  Ji— and  thence  he  concludes,  with  some  degree  of  probability* 
that  we  should  read  Fw^fidiw.  Freinshem,  in  his  Supplement  to  Uvy  (zc. 
38),  calls  this  general  Fvrjidiutg  nud  he  night  do  it  i^on  the  «iitl|ority  of 
•9me  ancient  msnuscript  of  Plutarph. 
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Baetica,  and  killed  four  thousand  Romans  upon  Ac  banks  of 
the  Bsetis.  By  his  questor  he  beat  Domitius  and  Lucius 
Manlius,*  proconsul  of  the  o^er  Spain ;  he  likewise  slew 
Thoranius,!  one  of  the  o£Bcers  sent  against  him  by  Metellus, 
together  with  his  whole  army.  Nay,  Metellus  himself,  a  gene* 
ral  of  as  great  reputation  as  any  the  Romans  then  had,  was 
entangled  by  him  m  such  difficulties,  and  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities, that  he  was  forced  to  call  in  Lucius  Lollius  from 
Gallia  Narbonensis  to  his  assistance,  and  Pompey  the  Great 
was  seiit  with  another  army  from  Rome,  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. For  Metellus  knew  not  what  measures  to  take  against 
so  daring  an  enemy,  who  was  continually  harassing  him,  and 
yet  would  not  come  to  a  pitched  batde,  and  who,  by  the 
lightness  and  activity  of  his  Spanish  troops,  turned  himself 
into  all  manner  of  forms.  He  was  sufficiently  skilled,  indeed, 
in  set  battles,  and  he  commanded  a  firm  heavy-armed  infantry, 
which  knew  how  to  repulse  and  bear  down  any  thing  that 
would  make  head  against  them,  but  had  no  experience  in 
climbing  mountains,  or  <;apacity  to  vie  in  flying  and  pursuing 
men  as  swift  as  the  wind;  nor  could  his  troops  bear  hunger, 
eat  any  thing  undressed,  or  lie  upon  the  ground  without  tents, 
like  those  of  Sertorius.  Besides,  Metellus  was  now  advanced 
in  years,  and,  after  his  many  campaigns  and  long  service, 
had  begun  to  indulge  himself  in  a  more  delicate  way  of  liv- 
ing ;  whereas  Sertorius  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  full  of 
spirits,  and  had  brought  his  strength  and  activity  to  the 
l^eatest' perfection  by  exercise  and  abstemiousness.  He  never 
indulged  in  wine,  even  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  and 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue^,  to 
make  long  nuo'ches,  and  pass  many  successive  nights  without 
sleep,  though  supported  all  the  while  with  mean  and  slender 
diet.  By  bestowing  his  leisure  on  hunting  and  traversing  all 
the  country  for  game,  he  had  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
impracticable  as  well  as  open  parts  of  it,  that  when  he  wanted 
to  fly, he  found  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  it;  and  if  he  had  oc* 
casion  to  pursue  or  surround  the  enemy,  he  could  execute  it 
with  ease. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Metellus,  in  being  prevented  from  coming 
to  any  regular  action,  suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  de« 
feat;  and  Sertorius  gained  as  much  by  flying,  as  he  could 
have  done  by  conquering  and  pursuing.  For  he  cut  his  ad- 
versary off  from  water,  and  prevented  his  foraging.  If  the 
Romans  began  to  march,  he  was  on  the  wing  to  harass  them ; 
and  if  they  sat  still,  he  galled  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 

*  LumuM  in  the  text  ^pa^  is  oorrupt.  We  resd  it  Lucius  KaiiUas  from 
OroBUs  and  Livy.  v 

t  Florus  has  it  Thmun* 
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were  forced  to  quit  their  post.  If  they  invested  a  town,  he 
was  soon  upon  them,  and  by  cutting  off  their  convoys,  as  it 
were  besieged  the  besiegers ;  insomuch,  that  they  began  to 
give  up  the  point,  and  to  call  upon*  Me  tell  us  to  accept  the 
challenge  that  Sertorius  had  given ;  insisting  that  general 
should  fight  with  general,  and  Roman  with  Roman ;  and  when 
he  declined  it,  they  ridiculed  and  abused  him.  Metellus  only 
laughed  at  them,  and  he  did  perfectly  right ;  for,  as  Theo- 
phrastus  says, — *'^  A  general  should  die  like  a  general,  and  not 
like  a  common  soldier." 

He  found  that  the  L^ngobritee  were  very  serviceable  to 
Sertorius,  and  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  soon 
bring  them  to  surrender  for  want  of  water ;  for  they  had  but 
one  well  in  the  city,  and  an  enemy  might  immediately  make 
himself  master  of  the  springs  in  the  suburbs,  and  under  the 
walls.  He  therefore  advanced  against  the  town  ;  but  conclud- 
ing he  should  take  it  within  two  days,  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  take  only  five  days'  provisions  with  them.  But  Sertorius 
gave  the  people  speedy  assistance.  He  got  two  thousand 
skins,  and  filled  them  with  water,  promising  them  a  good  re- 
ward for  the  care  of  each  vessel  or  skin.  A  number  of  Spa- 
niards and  Moors  offered  their  service  on  this  occasion,  and 
having  selected  the  strongest  and  swiftest  of  them,  he  sent 
them  along  the  mountains,  with  orders,  when  they  delivered 
these  vessels,  to  take  all  useless  persons  out  of  the  town,  that 
the  water  might  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  rest  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  siege. 

When  Metellus  was  informed  of  this  manoeuvre  he  was 
greatly  concerned  at  it ;  and,  as  his  provisions  began  to  fail, 
he  sent  out  Aquilius*  with  six  thousand  men,  to  collect  fresh 
supplies.  Sertorius,  who  had  early  intelligence  of  it,  laid  an 
ambush  for  Aquilius,  and  upon  his  return,  three  thousand 
men,  who  were  placed  in  the  shady  channel  of  a  brook  for  the 
purpose,  rose  up  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  At  the  isame  time 
Sertorius  himself,  charging  him  in  front,  killed  a  considerable 
number  of  his  party,  and  took  the  rest  ^prisoners.  Aquilius 
got  back  to  Metellus,  but  with  the  loss  both  of  his  horse  and 
his  arms,  whereupon  Metellus  retired  with  disgrace,  greatly 
insulted  and  ridiculed  by  the  Spaniards. 

This  success  procured  Sertorius  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  the  Spaniards ;  but  what  charmed  then!  still  more  was,  that 
he  armed  them  in  the  Roman  manner,  taught  them  to  keep 
their  ranks,  and  to  obey  the  word  of  command ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  exerting  their  strength  in  a  savage  and  disorderly 
manner,  and  behaving  like  a  multitude  of  banditti,  he  polished 

*  The  common  reading^  in  the  Greek  text  is  yigtdnutt  but  the  manuscripts 
fprtM  us  AqidUut, 
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them  into  regular  forces.  Another  agreeable  circumstance 
was,  that  he  furnished  them  With  abundance  of  gold  and  silver 
to  gild  their  helmets,  atid  enrich  their  shields ;  and  that  he 
taught  them  to  wear  embroidered  vests,  and  magnificent  coats ; 
nor  did  he  give  theni  supplies  cmly  for  these  purposes,  but  he 
set  them  the  example. *"  The  finishing  stroke  was,  his  collect- 
ing, from  the  various  nations,  the  children  of  the  nobility  into 
the  great  city  of  Oscar ,f  and  his  furnishing  them  with  mas- 
ters to  instruct  them  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  literature. 
This  had  the  appearance  only  of  an  education,  to  prepare  them 
to  be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome,  and.  to  fit  them  tor  important 
commissions  ;  but  in  fact  the  children  were  so  many  hostages. 
Meanwhile,  the  parents  were  delighted  to  see  their  sons  in 
gowns  bordered  with  purple,  and  walking  in  great  state  to  the 
schools,  without  any  expense  to  them  ;  for  Sertorius  took  the 
whole  upon  himself,  often  examining  besides  into  the  improve- 
ments they  made,  and  distributing  proper  rewards  to  those  of 
most  merit,  among  which  were  the  golden  ornaments  furling 
down  from  the  neck^  called  by  the  Romans  Buiise. 

It  was  then  the  custom  in  Spain,  for  the  band  which  fought 
near  the  general's  person,  when  he  fell,  to  die  with  him.  This 
manner  of  devoting  themselves  to  death,  the  barbarians  call  a 
libation,^  The  other  generals  had  but  a  few  of  these  guards  or 
knights  companions ;  whereas  Sertorius  was  attended  by  many 
myriads,  who  had  laid  themselves  under  that  obligation.  It 
is  said,  that  when  he  was  once  defeated  near  the  walls  of  a 
town,  and  the  enemy  were  pressing  hard  upon  him,  the  Spa- 
niards, to  save  Sertorius,  exposed  themselves  without  any  pre- 
caution. They  passed  him  upon  their  shoulders,  from  one  to 
another,  till  he  had  gained  the  walls,  and  when  their  general 
was  secure,  then  they  dispersed  and  fled  for  their  own  lives. 

Nor  was  he  beloved  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  only,  but  by 
those  which  came  from  Italy  too.  When  Perpenna  Vento, 
who  was  of  the  same  party  with  Sertorius,  came  into  Spain 
with  a  great  quantity  of  money,  and  a  respectable  army,  in- 
tending to  proceed  in  his  operations  against  Metellus  upon  his 
own  bottom,  the  troops  disliked  the  scheme,  and  nothing  wad 
talked  of  in  At  camp  but  Sertorius.  This  gave  g^eat  uneasi- 
ness to  Perpenna,  who  was  much  elated  with  his  high  birth 
aiid  opulent  fortune.  Nor  did  the  matter  stop  here.  Upon 
their  having  intelligence  that  Pompey  had  passed  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  soldiers  took  up  their  arms  and  standards,  and  loudly 

^  Alexsniler  had  taken  the  same  method,  before  him,  a^iong^  the  Persians. 
For  he  ordered  thirty  thousand  Pettian  boys  to  be  taught  Greek,  and  trained 
in  the  Macedonian  manner. 

f  A  city  in  Htspania  Tarraconensis. 

t  In  Gaul,  the  persons  who  tud  themselves  under  this  obligation,  were  called 
^ildarii, — Can,  d^  Bell,  GoL  1.  ili. 
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called  upon  Perpenna  to  lead  them  to  Sertorius  ;  threatening^ 
if  he  would  not  comply,  to  leave  him,  and  go  to  a  general 
who  knew  how  to  save  both  himself  and  those  under  his  com- 
mand. So  that  Perpenna  was  forced  to  yield,  and  he  went  and 
joined  Sertorius  with  fifty-three  cohorts.* 
.  Sertorius  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  ; 
for,  besides  Ae  junction  of  Perpenna,  all  the  countries  within 
the  Iberus  had  adopted  his  interest,  and  troops  were  daily 
flocking  in  on  all  sides.  But  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  them  be- 
have with  the  disorder  and  ferocity  of  barbarians ;  to  find 
them  calling  upon  him  to  give  the  signal  to  charge,  and  im- 
patient of  the  least  delay.  He  tried  what  mild  representations 
would  do,  and  they  had  no  eiFect.  They  still  continued  ob- 
stinate and  clamorous,  often  demanding  the  combat  in  a  very 
unseasonable  manner.  At  last  he  permitted  them  to  engage 
in  their  own  way,  in  consequence  of  which  they  would  suiTer 
great  loss,  though  he  designed  to  prevent  their  being  entirely 
defeated.  These  checks,  he  hoped,  would  make  them  more 
willing  to  be  under  discipline. 

The  event  answered  his  expectation.  They  fought  and  were 
beaten ;  but  making  up  with  succours,  he  rallied  Sie  fugitives, 
and  conducted  them  safe  into  the  camp.  His  next  step  was  to 
rouse  them  out  of  their  despondence.  For  which  purpose,  a 
few  days  after,  he  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  produced  two 
horses  before  them ;  the  one  old  and  feeble,  the  other  large 
and  strong,  and  remarkable  besides  for  a  fine  flowing  tail.  By 
the  poor  weak  horse  stood  a  robust  able-bodied  man,  and  by 
the  strong  horse  stood  a  little  man  of  a  very  contemptible  ap- 
pearance. Upon  a  signal  given,  the  strong  man  began  to  pull 
and  drag  about  the  weak  horse  by  the  tail,  as  if  he  would  pull 
it  off*;  and  the  little  man  to  pluck  oiF  the  hairs  of  the  great 
horse's  tail,  one  by  one.  The  former  tugged  and  toiled  along 
time,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators,  and  at  last  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  point ;  the  latter,  without  any  difficulty, 
soon  stripped  the  great  horse's  tail  of  all  its  hair.f  Then  Ser- 
torius rose  up,  and  said, — ^*'  You  see,  my  friends  and  fellow- 
soldiers,  how  much  greater  are  the  effects  of  perseverance, 
than  those  of  force,  and  that  there  are  many  things  invincible 
in  their  collective  capacity,  and  in  a  state  of  union,  which  may 
gradually  be  overcome  when  they  are  once  separated.  In 
short,  perseverance  is  irresistible.  By  this  means,  time  at- 
tacks and  destroys  the  strongest  things  upon  earth.  Time,  I 
say,  who  is  the  best  friend  and  ally  to  those  that  have  the  dis- 
cernment to  use  it  properly,  and  watch  the  opportunities  it 
presents,  and  the  worst  enemy  to  those  who  will  be  rushing 


*  A  cohort  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion. 
t  Horace  «Uttde«  to  tbisi  L  ii.  ep.  I. 
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into  action  when  it  does  not  call  them.''  By  such  symbols  as 
these,  Sertorius  applied  to  the  senses  of  the  barbarians,  and 
instructed  them  to  wait  for  proper  junctures  and  occasions. 

But  his  contrivance,  with  respect  to  the  Characitani,  gained 
him  as  much  admiration  as  any  of  his  military  performances 
whatever.  The  Characitani  are  seated  beyond  the  river  Ta» 
gus.  They  have  neither  cities  nor  villages,  but  dwell  upon  a 
large  and  lofty  hill,  in  dens  and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  the  mouthtf 
of  which  are  all  to  the  north.  The  soil  of  all  the  country  about 
it  is  a  clay,  so  very  light  and  crumbly,  that  it  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  the  foot,  is  reduced  to  powder  with  the  least  touch, 
and  flies  about  like  ashes  or  unslaked  lime.  The  barbarians, 
whenever  they  are  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  retire  to  these 
caves  with  their  booty,  and  look  upon  themselves  as  in  a  place 
perfectly  impregnable. 

It  happened  that  Sertorius  retiring  to  some  distance  from 
Metellus,  encamped  under  this  hill ;  and  the  savage  inhabitants, 
imagining  he  retired  only  because  he  was  beaten,  offered  him 
several  insults.  Sertorius,  either  provoked  at  such  treatment, 
or  willing  to  show  them  he  was  not  flying  from  any  enemy, 
mounted  his  horse  the  next  day,  and  went  to  reconnoitre  the 
place.  As  he  could  see  no  part  in  which  it  was  accessible,  he 
almost  despaired  of  taking  it,  and  could  only  vent  his  anger  in 
vain  menaces.  At  last  he  observed,  that  the  wind  blew  the 
dust  in  great  quantities  towards  the  mouths  of  the  caves, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  are,all  to  the  north.*  The  north  wind, 
which  some  call  cascias^j  prevails  most  in  those  parts;  taking 
its  rise  from  the  marshy  grounds,  and  the  mountains  covered 
with  snow.  And  as  it  was  then  the  height  of  summer,  it  was 
remarkably  strong,  having  fresh  supplies  from  die  melting  of 
the  ice  on  the  northern  peaks ;  so  that  it  blew  a  most  agreeable 
gale,  which  in  the  day  time  refreshed  both  these  savages  and 
their  flocks. 

Sertorius,  reflecting  upon  what  he  saw,  and  being  informed 
by  the  neighbouring  Spaniards  that  these  were  the  usual  ap- 
pearances, ordered  his  soldiers  to  collect  vast  quantities  of  that 
dry  and  crumbly  earth,  so  as  to  raise  a  mount  of  it  over  against 
the  hill.  The  barbarians  imagining  he  intended  to  storm  their 
strong  holds  from  that  mount,  laughed  at  his  proceedings. 
The  soldiers  went  on  with  their  work  till  night,  and  then  he 
led  them  back  into  the  camp.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
a  gentle  breeze  sprung  up,  which  moved  the  lightest  part  of 
the  heap,  and  dispersed  it  like  smoke;  and  as  the  sun  got  up 
higher,  the  caecias  blew  again,  and  by  its  violence  covered  all 
the  hill  with  dust.     Mean  time  the  soldiers  stirred  up  the 

*  Media  inter  Aquilonem  et  exortum  JEquiaoctialem.— Ptfn.  1.  ii.  c.  4^. 
I  Narrant  et  in  Fonto  Cxciam  in  se  trshere  wibes.r-'JB, 
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heap  from  the  very  boUom,  and  crumbled  all  the.  clay ;  and 
some  gallopped  up  and  down  to  raise  the  light  earth,  and 
thicken  the  clouds  of  dust  in  the  wind^  which  carried  them 
into  the  dwellings  of  the  Characitani,  their  entrances  directly- 
facing  it.  As  they  were  caves,  and  of  course  had  no  other 
aperture,  the  eyes  of  th^  inhabitants  were  soon  filled,  and  they 
could  scarce  breathe  for  the  suffocating  dust  which  they  drew 
in  with  the  air.  In  these  wretched  circumstances  they  held  out 
two  days,  though  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  third  day  surren« 
dered  themselves  to  Sertorius  at  discretion  ;  who,  by  reducing 
them,  did  not  gain  such  an  accession  of  strength  as  of  honour; 
for  an  honour  it  was  to  subdue  those  by  policy,  whom  his 
arms  could  not  reach. 

While  he  carried  on  the  war  against  Metellus  only,  his  suc- 
cess in  general  was  imputed  to  the  old  age  and  inactivity  of 
his  adversary,  who  had  to  contend  with  a  bold  young  man,  at 
the  head  of  troops  so  light,  that  they  might  pass  raider  for  a 
marauding  party,  than  a  regular  army.  But  when  Pompey 
Jiad  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  Sertorius  took  post  against  him, 
every  art  of  generalship  on  both  sides  was  exhausted,  and  yet 
even  then  it  appeared,  that  in  point  both  of  attack  and  defence^ 
Sertorius  had  the  advantage.  In  this  case,  the  fame  of  Serto- 
rius greatly  increased,  and  extended  itself  as  far  as  Rome, 
where  he  was  considered  as  the  ablest  general  of  his  time.  In- 
deed, the  honour  Pompey  had  acquired  was  very  considerable,, 
and  the  actions  he  had  performed  under  Sylla,  set  him  in  a 
very  respectable  light,  insomuch  that  Sylla  had  given  him  the 
appellation  of  the  Great j  and  he  -  was  distinguished  with  a  tri- 
umph, even  before  he  wrote  *man.'  This  made  many  of  the 
cities,  which  were  under  the  command  of  Sertorius,  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Pompey,  and  inclined  them  to  open  their  gates  to 
him.  But  they  returned  to  their  old  attachment,  upon  the  un- 
expected success  that  attended  Sertorius  at  Lauron."^ 

Sertorius  was  besieging  that  place,  and  Pompey  marched 
with  his  whole  army  to  its  relief.  There  was  a  hill  at  some 
distance  from  the  walls,  from  which  the  city  might  be  greatly 
annoyed.  Sertorius  hastened  to  seize  it,  and  Pompey  to  pre- 
vent him ;  but  the  former  gained  the  post.  Pompey,  however, 
sat  down  by  it  with  great  satisfaction,  thinking  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  cut  Sertorius  off  from  the  town ;  and  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lauronites-^— "  That  thev  might  be  per- 
fectly easy,  and  sit  quietly  upon  their  walls,  while  they  saw  him 
besiege  Sertorius."  But  when  that  general  was  informed  of 
it,  he  only  laughed,  and  said, — ''^  I  will  teach  that  scholar  of 
Sylla,"  so  in  ridicule  he  called  Pompey^  ^^  that  a  general  ought 
to  look  behind  him,  rather  than  before  him."     At  the  same 

*  A  city  of  Hither  Sptka,  five  leagues  from  Yalenciar 
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time  he  showed  the  besieged  a  body  of  six  thousand  foot  in  the 
camp  which  he  had  quitted,  in  order  to  seize  the  hill,  aad  which 
had  been  left  there  on  purpose  to  take  Pompey  in  the  rear, 
when  he  should  come  to  attack  Sertorius  in  the  post  he  now 
occupied. 

Pompey,  not  discovering;  this  manauvre  till  it  was  too  late, 
did  not  dare  to  beg^n  the  attack,  lest  he  should  be  surrounded. 
And  yet  he  was  ashamed  to  leave  the  Lauronites  in  such  ex» 
treme  danger.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
ait  still  and  see  the  town  lost.  The  people,  in  despair  of  as- 
sistance, surrendered  to  Sertorius,  who  was  pleased  to  spare 
the  i^haJjitaqjts,  and  let  them  go  free;  but  he  laid  their  city  in 
ashes.  This  was  not  done  out  of  anger,  or  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
(for  he  seems  to  have  indulged  his  resentment  less  than  any 
other  general  whatever),  but  to  put  the  admirers  of  Pompey  to 
the  blush ;  while  it  was  said  among  the  barbarians,  diat  though 
he  was  at  hand,  and  almost  warmed  himself  at  the  flame,  he 
buffered  his  allies  to  perish. 

It  is  true,  Sertorius  received  many  checks  in  the  course  of 
the  war;  but  it  was  not  where  he  acted  in  person;  for  he  ever 
continued  invincible;  it  was  through  his  lieutenants.  And 
such  was  his  manner  of  rectifying  the  mistakes,  that  he  met 
with  more  applause  than  his  adversaries  in  the  midst  of  their 
success.  Instances  of  which  we  have  in  the  battle  of  Sucro 
with  Pompey,  and  in  that  of  Tuttia*  with  both  Pompey  and 
Metellus. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Sucro,  we  are  told  it  was  fought  the 
sooner,  because  Pompey  hastened  it,  to  prevent  Metellus  from 
having  a  share  in  the  victory.  This  was  the  very  thing  Serto- 
rius wanted,  to  try  his  strength  with  Pompey,  before  Metellus 
joined  him.  Sertorius  came  up  and  engaged  him  in  the  even- 
ing. This  he  did  out  of  choice,  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
enemy,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  countr}%  would  find 
darkness  a  hindrance  to  them,  whether  they  should  have  occa- 
sion to  fly  or  to  pursue.  When  they  came  to  charge,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  to  do  with  Pompey,  as  he  could  have  wished, 
but  that  Afranius  commanded  the  enemy's  left  wing,  opposite 
to  Aim,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  his  own  right  wing.  However, 
as  soon  as  he  understood  Uiat  his  left  gave  way  to  the  vigorous 
impressions  of  Pompey,  he  put  his  right  under  the  direction 
of  other  ofiicers,  and  hastened  to  support  that  which  had  the 
disadvantage.  By  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  encouraging 
those  who  kept  their  ground,  he  forced  Pompey  to  fly  in  great 
confiision,  who  before  was  pursuing;  nay,  that  general  was  in 
the  greatest  danger;  he  was  wounded,  and  got  off"  with  difli- 

•  Graeviiis  conjectures,  that  we  should  read  Twia,  the  Tvriua  bcin|r  a  rivtr 
which  ftlk  into  the  Sucro. 

VOL.  III.  .  » 
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culty.  For  the  Africans,  who  fought  <under  {he  banners  of 
Sertorius,  having  taken  Pomney's  horse,  adorned  with  gold 
and  other  rich  furniture,  left  the  pursuit,  to  quarrel  about  di- 
viding the  spoil.  In  the  mean  time,  when  Sertorius  was  flown 
from  his  right  wing  to  succour  the  other  in  distress,  Affanius 
overthrew  all  before  him,  and  closely  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
entered  their  camp  with  them,  which  he  pillaged  till  it  was 
dark ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Pompey's  defeat,  and  was  unable 
to  keep  the  soldiers  from  pjundering,  if  he  had  desired  it.  At 
this  instant,  Sertorius  returns  with  the  laurels  he  had  won, 
falls  upon  the  troops  of  Afranius,  which  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  camp,  and  destroys  great  numbers  of  them.  Next 
morning,  he  armed,  and  took  the  field  again;  but  perceiving 
that  Metellus  was  at  hand,  he  drew  oiF,  and  decamped.  He 
did  it,  however,  with  an  air  of  gaiety : — ^*'  If  the  old  woman," 
said  he,  ^^  had  not  been  here,  I  would  have  flogged  the  boy 
well,  and  sent  him  back  to  Rome." 

He  was  notwithstanding,  much  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  his 
hind.  For  she  was  an  excellent  engine  in  the  management  of 
the  barbarians,  who  now  wanted  encouragement  more  than 
ever.  By  good  fortune  some  of  his  soldiers,  as  they  were 
strolling  one  night  about  the  country,  met  with  her,  and  know- 
ing her  by  the  colour,  brought  her  to  him.  Sertorius, 
happy  to  find  her  again,  promised  the  soldiers  large  sums,  on 
condition  they  would  not  mention  the  affair.  He  carefully 
concealed  the  hind  ;  and  a  few  days  after  appeared  in  public 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  to  transact  business,  telling  the 
barbarian  officers  that  he  had  some  extraordinary  happiness 
announced  to  him  from  heaven  in  a  dream.  Then  he  mounted 
the  tribunal,  for  the  despatch  of  such  affairs  as  might  come  be* 
fore  him.  At  that  instant  the  hind  being  let  loose  near  the  place 
by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  her,  and  seeing  Sertorius,  ran 
up  with  great  joy,  leaped  upon  the  tribunal,  laid  her  head  upon 
his  lap,  and  licked  his  right  hand,  in  the  manner  to  which  she 
had  long  been  trained.  Sertorius  returned  her  caresses  with 
all  the  tokens  of  a  sincere  affection, '  even  to  the  shedding 
of  tears.  The  assembly  at  first  looked  on  with  silent  astonish- 
ment ;  but  afterwards  they  testified  th^  regard  for  Sertorius 
with  the  loudest  plaudits  and  acclamations,  as  a  person  of  a  su- 
perior nature,  beloved  by  the  gods.  With  these  impressions 
they  conducted  him  to  his  pavilion,  and  resumed  all  the  hopes 
and  spirits  with  which  he  could  have  wished  to  inspire  them. 

He  watched  the  enemy  so  close  in  the  plains  of  Saguntum, 
that  they  were  in  great  want  of  provisions  ;  and  as  they 
were  determined  at  last  to  go  out  to  forage  and  collect  ne- 
cessaries, this  unavoidably  brought  on  a  battle.  Great  acts 
of  valour  were  performed  on  both  sides.  Memmius,  the 
best  officer   Pompey   had,   fell  in   the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
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Scrtorius  carried  all  before  him,  and,  through  heaps  of  slain, 
made  his  way  towards  Metellus,  who  made  great  efforts  to  op- 
"pose  Jiim,  and  fought  with  a  vigour  above  his  years,  but  at  last 
was  borne  down  with  the  stroke  of  a  iipear.  All  the  Romans  who 
saw  or  heard  of  his  disaster,  resolved  not  to  abandon  their 
general,  and  from  an  impulse  of  shame  aa  well  as  anger,  they 
tamed  upon  the  enemy,  and  sheltered  Metellus  with  their 
shields,  till  others  carried  him  off  in  safety.  Then  they 
charged  the  Spaniards  with  great  fury,  and  routed  them  in 
their  turn.  > 

As  victory  had  now  changed  sides,  Sertorius,  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat  for  his  troops,  as  well  as  convenient  time  for  rais* 
ing  fresh  forces,  had  the  art  to  retire  into  a  city  strongly  situat- 
ed upon  a  mountain.  He  repaired  the  walls,  and  barricaded 
the  gates,  as  though  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than  standing 
a  siege.  The  enemy,  however,  were  deceived  by  appearances. 
They  invested  the  place,  and,  in  the  imagination  that  they 
should  make  Aemselves  masters  of  it  without  difficulty,  took 
no  care  to  pursue  the  fugitive  barbarians,  or  to  prevent  the  new 
levies  which  the  officers  of  Sertorius  were  making.  These 
officers  he  had  sent  to  the  towns  under  his  command,  with  in- 
structions, when  they  had  assembled  a  sufficient  number,  to 
send  a  messenger  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  suth  intelligence,  he  sallied  out ;  and 
having  made  his  way  through  the  enemy  without  much 
trouble,  he  joined  his  new-raised  troops,  and  returned  with 
that  additional  strength.  He  now  cut  off'  the  Roman  convoys 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  at  land,  by  laying  ambushes,  or  hem- 
ming diem  in,  and,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  meeting 
them  in  every  quarter ;  at  sea,  by  guarding  the  coast  with  his 
light  piratical  vessels.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Romans 
were  obliged  to  separate.  Metellus  retired  into  Gaul,  and 
Pompey  went  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Vacceians,  where  he  was  greatly  distressed  for  want 
of  money  ,*  insomush,  that  he  informed  ^e  senate,  he  should 
soon  leave  the  country,  if  they  did  not  supply  him  ;  for  he  had 
already  sacrificed  his  own  fortune  in  defence  of  Italy,  ipdeed, 
the  common  discourse  was,  that  Sertorius  would  be  in  Italy 
before  Pompey.  So  far  had  his  capacity  prevailed  over  the 
most  distinguished  and  the  ablest  generals  in  Rome. 

The  opinion  which  Metellus  had  of  him,  and  the  dread  of 
his  aUlities,  was  evident  from  a  proclamation  then  published ; 
for  which  Metellus  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  talents  off 
silver,  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  any  Roman  who 
should  take  Iwn ;  and  if  that  Roman  was  an  exile,  he  promised 
he  should  be-restored  to  his  country.  Thus  he  plainly  dis- 
covered his  despair  of  conquering  his  enemy,  by  the  price 
which  he  set  upon  him.     When  he  happened  once  to  defeat 
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him  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  was  so  elated  with  the  tulvantilgry 
and  thought  the  event  so  fortunate,  that  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  saluted  9a*  Imperator  ;  and  the  cities  received  him  with  sacri- 
fices, and  every  testimony ,of  gratitude  to  the  gods,  at  their  al« 
tars.  Nay,  it  is  said,  he  received  crowns  of  victory,  that  he 
made  most  magnificent  entertainments  on  the  occasittn,  and 
wore  a  triumphal  robe.  Victories,  in  e£Bgy,  descended  in 
machines,  with  trophies  of  gold,  and  garlands  in  their  hands ; 
and  choirs  of  boys  and  virgins  sung  songs  in  his  praise.  These 
circumstances  were  extremely  ridiculous,  if  he  expressed  so 
much  joy,  and  such  superabundant  vanity,  while  he  called  Ser- 
torius  a  fugitive  from  Sylla,  and  the  poor  remains  of  Carbo's 
faction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnanimity  of  Sertorius  appeared 
in  every  step  he  took.  The  patricians,  who  had  been  oUiged 
to  fly  from  Rome,  and  take  refuge  with  him,  he  called  a  senate. 
Out  of  them  he  appointed  qusestors  and  lieutenants,  and  in 
every  thing  he  proceeded  according  to  the  laws  of  his4:ountry. 
What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  though  he  made  war  only 
with  the  arms,  the  money,  and  the  men  of  Spain,  he  did  not 
suffer  the  Spaniards  to  have  the  least  share  in  any  department 
of  government,  even  in  words  or  titles.     He  gave  them  Roman 

generals  and  governors,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  liberty  of 
ome  was  his  great  object,  and  that  he  did  not  want"  to  set 
up  the  Spaniards  against  the  Romans.  In  fact  he  was  a  true 
lover  of  his  country,  and  his  passion  to  be  restored  to  it  was 
one  of  the  first  in  his  heart.  Yet,  in  his  greatest  misfortunes, 
he  never  depiarted  from  his  dignity.  On  &e  other  hand,  when 
he  was  victorious,  he  would  make  an  offer  to  Metellusor  Pom- 
pey,  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  return  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  man.  He  said,  he 
had  rather  be  the  meanest  citizen  in  Rome,  than  an  exile  with 
the  command  of  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world.- 

This  love  of  his  country  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  attachment  he  had  to  his  mother.  His  father 
died  in  his  infancy,  and  he  had  his  education  whp%  from  her ; 
consequently,  his  affections  centred  in  her.  His  Spanish 
friends  wanted  to  constitute  him  supreme  governor;  but  having 
information  at  that  time  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  alarming  grief.  For  seven  whole,days 
he  neither  gave  the  word,  nor  would  be  seen  by  any  of  his 
friends.  At  last,  his  generals,  and  others  who  were  upon  a 
footing  with  him  in  point  of  rank,  beset  his  teiit,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  ground^  and  make  his  appearance, 
to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  and  to  take  the  direction  of  their  af- 
fairs, which  were  then  as  prosperous  as  he  could  desire.  Hence 
many  imagined  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  pacific  turn,  and  a 
lover  of  tranquillity,  but  was  brought,  against  hi^- inclination, 
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by  some  m^ns  or  other,  to  take  upon  him  the  command ;  and 
that  when  .he  was  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  had  no 
other  shelter  but  that  ot  war  to  fly  to,  he  had  recourse  to  it 
merely  in  the  Svay  of  self-defence. 

We  cannot  have  greater  proofs  of  his  magnanimity,  than 
those  Aat  appear  in  his-  treaty  widi  Mithridates.  That  prince, 
recovering  from  the  fall  given  him  by  Sylla,  entered  the  lists 
again,  and  renewed  his  prelensions  to  Asia.  By  this  time 
the  fame  of  Sertorius  had  extended  itself  into  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  merchants  who  traded  to  the  west,  carried 
back  news  of  his  achievements,  like  commodkaes  from  a  dis- 
tant country,  and  filled  Pontus  with  his  renown.  Hereupon 
Mithridates  d£;termined  to  send  an  embassy  to  him ;  induced  to 
it  by  the  vain  speeches  of  bis  flatterers,  who  compared  Serto- 
rius to  Hannibal,  and  Mithridates  to  Pyrrhus,and  insisted  that 
the  Romans  would  never  be  able  to  bear  up  against  two  such 
powers,  Mid  two  persons  of  such  genius  and  abilities,  when  at- 
tacked by  them  in  different  quarters ;  the  one  being  the  most 
excellent  of  generals,  and  the  other  the  greatest  of  kings. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Mithridates  sent*  ambassadors 
into  Spain,  with  letters  to  Sertorius,  and  proposals  to  be  made 
in  conference  ;  the  purpart  of  which  was,  that  the  king  would 
sup[dy  him  with  money  and  ships  for  the  war,  on  condition 
that  ke  confinned  his  claim  to  Asia,  which  he  had  lately  given 
•  up  to  the  Romans,  in  the  treaty  with  Sylla. 

Sertorius  assembled  his  council,  which  he  called  the  Senate. 
They  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  he  should  accept 
the  conditions,  and  think  himself  happy  in  them  ;  since  they 
only  asked  am  empt}'  name  and  title  to  thin^  which  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  give,  and  the  king  in  return  would  supply 
them  with  what  they  most  wanted.  But  Sertorius  would  by 
no  means  ag^ee  to  it.  He  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that 
prince's  having  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  countries  accustomed 
to  kingly  government,  and  not  belonging  to  the  Romans  by 
any  just  title  ;  but  as  to  a  province  to  which  the  Romans  had 
an  undeniable  claim,  a  province  which  they  had  been  deprived 
of  by  Mithridates,  which  he  afterwards  lost  to  Fimbria,  and  at 
last  had  quitted  upon  the  peace  with  Sylla,  he  could  never 
consent  that  he  shoi:dd  be  put  in  possession  of  it  again : — 
**  Rome,'^  said  he,  ^^  ought  to  have  ner  power  extended  by  my 
victories,  and  it  is  not  my  right  to  rise  to  power,  at  her  expense. 
A  man  who  has  imy  dignity  of  sentiment,  should  conquer 
with  honour,  and  not  use  any  base  means  even  to  save  his 
life.'' 

Mithridates  was  perfectly  astonished  at  this  answer,  and 
thus  communicated  his  surprise  to  hb  friends : — ^^  What 
orders  would  Sertorius  give  us,  when  seated  in  the  senate- 
house  at  Rome,  if  now,  driven  as  he  is  to  the  coasts  of  the  At- 
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lantic  ocean,  he  prescribes  boands  to  our  empire,  and  threatens 
us  with  war  if  we  make  any  attempt  upon  Asia  ?''  The  treaty, 
however,  went  on,  and  was  sworn  tor.  Mithridates  was  to 
have  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  and  Sertorius  to  supply  him 
with  a  general  and  some  troops ;  the  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  furnish  Sertorius  with^hree  thousand  talents,  and  forty 
ships  of  war. 

The  general  whom  Sertorius  sent  into  Asia,  was  a  senator 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  Marcus  Marius. 
When  Mithridates,  by  his  assistance,  had  taken  some  cities  in 
Asia,  he  permitted  that  officer  to  enter  them  with  his  rods  and 
axes^  and  voluntarily  took  the  second  place  as  one  of  his  train. 
Marius  declared  some  of  those  cities  free,  and  excused  others 
frfim  imposts  and  taxes,  telling  them  they  were  indebted  for 
these  favours  to  Sertorius.  So  that  Asia,  which  laboured 
again  under  the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers,  and  the 
oppressions  and  insults  of  the  garrisons,  had  once  more  a  pros- 
pect  of  some  happier  mode  of  government. 

But  in  Spain,  the  senators  about  Sertorius,  who  looked  upon 
themselves  a»  on  a  footing  with  him,  no  sooner  saw  themselves 
as  a  match  for  the  enemy,  than  they  bade  adieu  to  fear,  and 
gave  into  a  foolish  jealousy  and  en\'y  of  their  general.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Perpenna,  who,  elated  wiA  the  vanity 
of  birth,  aspired  to  the  command,  and  scrupled  not  to  address 
his  partisans  in  private  with  such  speeches  as  these .' — ^^^  What 
evil  demon  possesses  us,  and  leads  us  from  bad  to  worse  ?  We, 
who  would  not  stay  at  home  and  submit  to  the  orders  of  Sylla, 
who  is  master  both  of  sea  and  land,  what  are  we  come  to  ? 
Did  we  not  come  Here  for  liberty  ?  Yet  here  we  are  voluntary 
slaves ;  guards  to  the  exiled  Sertorius.  We  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  amused  with  the  title  of  a  senate ;  a  tide  despised  and 
ridiculed  by  all  the  world.  O,  noble  senator9,  who  submit  to 
the  most  mortifying  tasks  and  labours,  as  much  as  the  meanest 
Spaniards  and  Lusitanians !" 

Numbers  were  attacked  with  these  and  siich  like  discourses  ; 
and  though  they  did  not  openly  revolt,  because  they  dreaded 
the  power  of  Sertorius,  yet  they  took  private  methods  to  ruin 
his  affairs,  by  treating  the  barbarians  ill,  ioflicting  heavy  pun- 
ishments, and  collecting  exorbitant  subsidies,  as  if  by  his  order. 
Hence  the  cities  began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  raise 
disturbances ;  and  the  persons  sent  to  compose  those  disturb- 
ances,  by  mild  and  gentle  methods,  made  more  enemies  than 
they  reconciled,  and  inflamed  the  rising  spirit  of  disobedience ; 
insomuch,  that  Sertorius,  departing  from  his  former  clemency 
and  moderation,  behaved  with  great  injustice  and  outrage  to 
the  children  of  the  Spaniards  in  Osca,  putting  some  to  death, 
and  selling  others  for  slaves. 

The  conspiracy  daily  gathered  strength,  and  among  the  rest 
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Perpenna  drew  in  M|nUu8,*  who  had  a  coi^tiderable  command 
in  tne  army.  „ 

#  '  «  #  ,  * .  #  #  # 

He^and  his  partisans  then  prepared  letters  for  Sertorius^  which 
-Jinported  that  a  victory  was  gained  by  one  of  his  officers,  ami 
grea^  numbers  of  the  enemy  slaip.  Sertorins  offered  sacrifice  for 
the  good  tidings ;  and  Perpenna  gave  him  and  his  own  friends 
who  were  bji,  and  who  wera  all  privy  \d  the  design,  an  invita- 
tion to  suppeij^.  which,  with  m^i^h  entreaty,  he  prevailed  with 
him  to  accept. 

The  entertainments  at  which  Sertorius  was  present  had  been 
always  |ittended  with  great  order  and  decorum ;  for  he  could 
not  bear  either  to  ^ee  or  totar  the  least  indecency,  and  he  had 
ever  aceustomed  the  guests  to  divert  themselves  in  an  inno* 
cent  and  irreproachable  manner.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
tertainment, the  conspirators  began  to  seek  occasion  to  quar- 
rel, giving  into  the  most  dissolute  discourse,  and  pretending 
druuJcenness  as  the  cause  of  their  ribaldry.  AH  this  was  done 
to  provoke  him.  However,  either  vexed  at  their  obscenities 
and  discoursea^  or  guessing  at  their  design  by  the  manner  of 
their  drawling  them  out,  he  changed  his  posture,  and  threw 
himself  back  upon  his  couch,  as  though  he  neither  heard  nor 
regarded  them.  Then  Perpenna  took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  as 
he  "V^as  drinking,  purposely  let  it  fall  out  of  his  hands.  The 
noise  it  made  bemg  the  signal  for  them  to  fall  on,  Antony, 
who  sat  next  to  Sertorius,  gave  him  a  stroke  with  bis  sword. 
Sertorius  turned,  and  strove  to  get  up ;  but  Antony,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  breast,  held  both  his  hands ;  so  that,  not 
being  able  in  the  least  to  defend  himself,  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators despatched  him  with  many  wounds. 

.Upon  the  Rrst  news  of  his  death,  most  of  the  Spaniards 
abandoned  Iferpenna,  and  by  their  deputies  surrendered  them- 
selves to  Pompey  and  Metellus.  Perpenna  attempted  some- 
thing with  those  thnU  remained ;  but  though  he  had  the  use  of 
all  that  Sertorius  had  prepared,  he  made  so  ill  a  figure,  that  it 
was  evident  he  knew  no  more  how  to  command  than  how  to 
obey.  He  gave  Pompey  battle,  and  was  soon  routed  and  taken 
prisoni^r.  Nor  iti  this  last  distress  did  he  behave  as  became  a 
general.  He  had  the  papers  of  Sertorius  in  his  possession, 
and  h^  offetod  Pompey  the  sight  of  original  letters  from  men 
of  consular  dignity,  and  the  greatest  interest  in  Rome,  by 
which  they  invited  Sertorius  into  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the 
desire  of  numbers,  who  wanted  a  change  in  the  present  face  of 
affairs,  and  a  new  administration. 

Pompey,  however,  behaved  not  like  a  young  man,  but  with 

*  Dacitr  thinks  i^e  ahoukl  read  Mdniw^  by  which  he  metnt  AXamu*  jinto- 
nkttf,  who  gpre  Sertorius  the  fint  blow. 
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all  die  marks  of  a  solid  and  improved  itfider8tan(yB9,  and  by 
his  prudence  delivered  Rome  from  a  train  of  dreadful  fears 
andnew  commotions.  Up  collected  all  those  letters,  and  the 
other  papers  of  Sertoriu&,  -and  burnt  them,  without  either 
reading  diem  himself,  or  sufferiiig  Anjr  other  person  to  do  it. 
As  for  Perpenna,  he  put  him  ta  death  immediately,  lest  he 
should  mention  the  names  of  those  who  wrote  the  letters,. and 
theneenew  seditions  and  troubles  should,  arise.  Perpenna's 
accomplices  met  the  same  fate ;  some  of  them  ^eing  brought 
to  Pompey,  and  by  him  ordered  to  the  block,  and  others  who 
fled  into  Africa,  shot  by  the  Moors i  None  escaped  but  Au- 
fidius,  the  riVal  of  Manlius.  Whether  it  was  that  he  cQpld  {lot 
lie  found,  or  they  thought  him  not  worth  the  seeking,  he  lived 
to  old  age  in  a  village  of  the  barbarians,  wretchedly  poor,  and 
universally  despised. 
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LIFE  OF  ^UMENES. 


Ot7Ria  the  historian  writes,  that  Eumenes  the  Cardian  was  the 
^?n.  of  a  poor  wftggoner  lA  the  Chersonesus,  and  yet  that  he 
had  a  liberal  education  both  as  to  learning  and  the  exercises 
then  in  vogue,*  .  He  says^  that  while  he  was-  but  a  lad,  Philip 
happening  to  l|e  m  Cardia,  went,  to  spend  an  hoar  of  leisure 
in  seeing  how  the  youtog  men  acquitted  themselves  in  the  pan* 
cration^i  and  the  boys  \a  wtestling.  Among  these  Eumenes 
succeeded  so  well,  and  showed  %o  much  activity  and  address, 
4hat  Philip  was  .pleased  with  him,  and  took  him  into  his  train. 
But  others  assert,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
that  Philip  preferred  him  on  account  of  the  ties  or  friendship 
and  hospitality  there  were  between  him  and  the  father  of 
Eumenes.    . 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  maintained  the  reputation  of 
being  equal  to  any  of  Alexander's  officers  in  capacity,  and  in 
the  honour  with  which  he  discharged  his  commissions ;  and 
though  he  had  only  the  title,  of  principal  secretary,  he  was 
looked  upon  in  as  honourable  a  light  as  the  king's  most  inti- 
mate foends  and  counsellors,  insomuch  tb^  he  had  the  sole 
difei^on  of  an  Indian  expedition  ^  and  upon  the  death  of  He- 
pluestion,  when  Perdiccas  had  the  post  of  that  favourite,  he 
succeeded  P-^rdiccas.J^  TherefoFC,  when  Neoptolerous,  who 
had  been  the  principal  airxpour^bearer,  took  upon  him  to  say^ 
after  the  death  of  Alexander, — "  That  he  had  borne  the  shield 
and  spear  of  thaft  'monarch,  and  that  Eumenes  had  only  fol- 
lowed ]B^ith  ^is  escritw,"  the  Macedoniahs  only  laughed  at 
his  vanityr,  knowing  that,  besides  other  marks  of  honour,  Alex- 
ander had  \liou;^t  Eumenes  not  unworthy  his  alliance.  For 
Barsine,  the  daughter  bf  Artabazus,  who  was  the  first  lady 

'  ^  There*  wore  i^lie  sehools,  where  children  of  all  condttiont  were  taught, 
witfioiit  dtftinetion. 

f  The'  panerati^n  (as  wecfaete  already  observed )  was  a  compotttion  of 
wrestline  and  boxing. 

^  In  the  printed  text  it  is  vnc^ifler,  prwinee.  But  as  we  know  of  no  go- 
remnent  that  Alexander  gave  l^umenes,  im-sfx'*'*  ^  c^wttnamd  in  the  cavaby^ 
which  ia  the  readbiv  in  some  of  the  manuscnpta,  appean  pTeferable.  And 
Comeliiu  Nepos  cowm*  it  in  these  wofda ;  Pr^fuit  efiam  oUeri  eqviium  at*. 
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Alexander  took  to  his^bed  in  Asiftf  and  vho  brqpgNt  him  a  son 
named  HercnUs,  hafl  two  sisters ;  one  of  which,  called  Ap&ina^ 
he  gave  to  Ptolemy,  and  4^6  other,  called  also  Barsiae,  he  gave 
to  -Eumenes,  at  the  time  when  he  wzs  selecting  Persian  ladfcs 
as  wives  for  his  friends.*    .,  - 

Yet  it  must  be  a^JtnpfV'ledged^  he  was  often  in  disgrace  with 
Alexander,  and  onc^  or  twice  in  danger  too  on  account  of 
Hephs^tion.  In  the  first  plstfe,  HephiesUon  gave  a  musician, 
q^med  Evius,  the  quarters  whicftthe  servants  of  Eumenes  had 
ta^en.  up  for  him.  Upon  t^s,  Eumenes  went  in  g^at*:vi^tath 
to  Alexsoider,  wtthiMentor,t  apH  crie*^ — ^^  The  best  method 
they  could  taie^  was  to  thi^ow  away  their- arms,  and  learn  to  play 
upon  the  flute,  or  turn  tragedians."  Alexander  at  first  enter- 
ed into  his  quarr^l^  and  sharply  rebuked -Hephsestion ;  but  he 
soon  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  tl>e  weight  of  his  displeasure 
upon  Eumenes ;  inking  he  had  behaved  wilii  more  disrespect 
to  him  than.xi^sejntment  against  JHephaestiic^n. 

Again,  wheq.  Alexander  wanted  to  setul  out  Nearchus  with 
a  fleet  to  explore  the  coast  of  th^  ocean,  he  found  his  treaaury 
low, and  asked  his  friends  for  asupply.  .  Ajaoiig  the  rest  he 
applied  to  Eumenes  for  three  hundre^  talents^  who  offered 
him  only  ^  hundred,  and  assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  he 
should  find  it  difficult  to  collect  that  sum  by  his  stewards. 
Alexander  refused  the  oflFer,  but  did  not  ^  remonstrate^,  or  com*- 
pluin.  However,  he  ordered  his  servants  privattyy  to  set  fire 
to  Eumenes^  tent,,  that  he  might  be  forced  tb  carry  oat  his 
money>  and  be  openly  convii?ted  of  the  falsity.  It  happened 
that  the  tent  was  entirely  consumed,  and  Alexander  was. sorry 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  papers.  '  There  was  gold  and 
silver  found  melted,  to  the  amount  6f  more  thaa  a  thousand 
talents,  yet  even  then  the  king  took  none  of  it.  Andv  having 
written  to  all  hi^  grandees  and  lieutenants,  to* send  l^m  copies 
of  the  despatches  that' were  lost,  upon  their  arrival  he  put  them 
again  under  the  care  fif  Eumenes. 

Some  time  after^  another  dispute  happened  bctween^him  and 
Hephaestion,  on  account  of  some  present  from  the  king  to  one 
of  them.  Much  severe  and  abusive  language  passed  between 
them,  yet  Alexander,  fgr  the  present,  did  not  look  upon  Eu- 

*  Alexander  had  married  Staitira,  the  eldest  daughter  o€  DiiriuB,  and  given 
the  youngest,  named  Trypetis,  to  Uephxatj|on.  This  was  a  measure  well 
calculated  for  establishing  him  and  hia  posterity  on  the  Persian  throne ;  but  it 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Macedonians.  Therefore,  to  support  it  on  one  hand* 
and  to  obviate  inconveniences  on  the  other,  he  selected  eighty  viTgina  out  of 
the  roost  honourable  families  in  Peraiat  and  persuaded  his  principal  friends 
and  officers  to  marry  them. 

f  Mentor  was  brother  to  Memnon,  whose  widow  Bar&ne  was  Alexander's 
mistress.  He  was  also  brother-in-law  to  Artabazus;  and  th^second  Barsiney 
whom  Bumenes  married,  seems  to  have  been  daughter  to  Memnon  and  Men- 
tor's sister. 
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Bienes  with  the  less  regard.  But  Hephsestioh  dying  soon  after, 
die  king,  in  his  unspeakable  afflictioii  foiMhat  loss,  expressed 
his  i:ie8entmeQt  against  all  who  he  thought  envied  that<favourite 
wh^e.  he  liv^,  or  rMoiced  at  his  d^eath.  '  Eumenes  was  one  of 
those  whoQi  he  m^t  suspected  of  suth  sentiments,  and  he 
often  meiitidiied'the  dtfferelkces,  and  the  l^er^  l^pgdage  those 
difiierlfeices  had  produced.  Eumenes,  howe^rer^  bmig  an  artful 
u«b,  and  happy  at  expedients,  lAade  the  ^ery  person  through 
whom  he  had  lost  ttSe  kin^s  fayoiir  the  m'eans  of  regaining  it. 
He  steconded  the  zeal  and  appR^tion  of  Alexander,  to  cele- 
"btatfr  the  memory  of  Heph^tticm.  He  ^uggestedvsuch  in- 
stances of  veneration  as  he  thought  might  do  'molit,  honbur  to 
the  deceased,  and  contributed  largely  and  freely  but  of  his 
pt^n.purse  leward^  thoDexpensips  of  bis  funerai.    ^ 

Upon  rflie  death  of  Alexander,  agyeat  quarrel  bvoke  otlt  be« 
tween  the /Aa/oif^*  and  delate 'king^s  friends  and  generalst 
Eumenes,  in  his  iieart,  sided  with  the  phakmx^bttt  in  uppear- 
'  anc^  stood  neuter,  as  a  jietson  perfectly  indifferent ;  saying,. 
ft  did  not  become  bhnt  who  was- a  stranger,  «d  interfere  in  the 
disputes  t>f  the  Macedonians^  'A^d  when  tifs.  other  ifreat  pf*-' 
ficers  retired,  from  Babrlon,  he  staid  there;  endeavourixy  to 
appease  that  body  of  inmntry^  and  tcAdispose^etn  to  a  r^on-' 
^ili^tipn.  ^ 

•  After  these  troubles  w'ere  past,  and  the^genersds  met  to  con* 
lult  about  dividing  the  provmces  shid  arolies  apiong  jd^em,  the 
coustries  assigned  Eumenes  were  Cappadocia  aj^  Paphla^ 
gonia,  akidHhe  coast  of  the  sea  of  Pontus,  as  fyr  as  Trapezus. 
•These  countries ^ere  not  4ien  subjeat  to  the . Macedonians, 
for  Ariarathes  wa^  king  of  them ;  but  Leonatus  and  Antigonus 
were  to  go  with  a  gre&tlUTny^and  put  Eumenes  in  possession. 
Aixtigonus,.-now  elated  witK  po^er,  and  desfiising  all  the  world,  • 
g^ve  no  attention  to  tht^  Jetters  i»f  Ferdicca^.  But  Leonatus 
marched  down  from  the'  upper  provim^es  into  Phrygia,  and 
promised  to  undertake  the  expeditioQ  <br  Eumenes.  Imme- 
diately  after  tins,  Hecataeus,  a  petty  t3^rant  in  Cardia,  applied 
to  Leonatus,  «^d  desired  him  rathev-to  go  to  the  relief  of  Anti- 
pater  and  thi  -Maqedonians,  who.  were  besieged  in  Lamia.* 
Leonatus  being  inclined  to  go,  called  Eumenes,  and  attempted 
to  reconcile  him  to  Hecatseus.  They  had  long  had  suspicicma 
of  each  other  on  ^count  of  a  family  difference  in  point  of  po- 
litics; in  consequence  of  which  Eumenes  had  only  accused 
Hecatseus.  of  setting  himself  up  tyrant  in  Cardia,  and  had  en- 
treated Alexander  to  restore  that  people  to  their  liberty.  He 
now  desired  to  be  excused  taking  a  share  in  the  Grecian  expe- 
dition, alleging  he  was  afraid  Antipater,  who  had  long  hated 
him,  to  gratify  himself  as  well  as  H^cateus,  would  make  some 

«  A  city  of  Thesfsly. 
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attempt  upon  his  life..  Upoa  which;  Leonatus,  placing  an  eti' 
tire  confidence  in  hini)  opened  to  him  all  hi^  hestrt.  He  told 
him  the  assisting  Antipater  was  nothing  but  a  pretext,  and  that 
he  designed,  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Greece,  to^nssert  his- 
claim  to  Macedonia.  At  the  same  time  h<f' showed  him  letters 
from  Cleopatra,*  in  which  she  invited  him  to  Pellk,  afid  pro- 
mised to  give  )iim  ker  hand.  •  •♦' 

Whether  Eumenes  was  really  afiaid  of  Antipater,  or  wher 
ther  he*  despaired  of  any  service  from  Leonatus,  who  was  ex- 
tt>emely  obstinate  in  his  tetnpcfr,  and  followed  every  impulse 
of  a  precipitate  ambition^  he  withdrew  from  him  in  the  night 
with  all  his  equipage,  which  consisted  of  three  hundr^  horse^ 
two-  hundred  of  his  domestics,  well  anned,'and  adl  his  treasure; 
amounting  to  five  thousand  talents.   '^With  this  he  fled  to, 
Perdiccas ;  and,  as  he  accpuiinted  that  general  wil!h  the  secret 
designs  of  Leonatus,  he  was  immecTiately  taken  into  a  high' 
degree  of  ftivoiir,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  his  councils.     In 
a  little  time,  too,  Perdiccas  in  person  conducted  him  into 
Cappadocia,witha  great  army;  took  Artarathes  prisoner,  sub« 
due4  all -the  couiiftry,  and  established  Eumenes  in  th^t  govern- 
meiH;  in  consequence  of  which,  Eumenes  put  the  cities  under 
the  direction  of  his  friends,  placed  guards  and  garrisons,  witli 
proper  officers  fit  their  head,  and  appointed  judges  and  superin* 
tendants  of  the  revenue  ;   Perdiccas  leaving  the  entire  dispo^ 
sition  of  those  thinga  to  hfnu     After  this,  he  departed  with 
Perdiccas;  choosing, to  give  him  that  testimony  of  respect, 
and  not  thinking  it  consistent  with  his  interest  to*be  absent 
from  his  court.    But  Pardiccas,  satisfied  that  he  could  himself 
execute  the  designs  he  vms  meditating,  and  perceiving  that  the 
provinces  he  had  left  behind  required  ah  able  and  faithful  gtor^s 
dian,  sent  back  Eumenes  when  ,he  had  reached  CiHcia*    The 
pretence  was,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  own 
government;  but  the  iwal  iqtenjion,  that  he  should  secure  the 
adjoining  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  *  disturbed  by  the 
practices  of  Neoptplemus.  •     '  * 

Neoptolemus  was  a  man  of  sanguine  pursuits,  and  un* 
bounded  vanity.  Eumenes,  however,  endeavoured  to  keep 
him  to  his  duty,  by  soothing  applications.  And  as  he  saw  the 
Macedonian  infantry  were  become  extremely  insolent  and  au- 
dacious,he  applied  himself  to  raising  a  body.of  cavalry,  which 
might  be  a  counterpoise  against  them.  For  this  piippose,  he 
remitted  the  taxes,  and  gave  other  immunities  to  ^ose  of  his' 
province  who  were  good  horsemen/  He  also  bought  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  distributed  them  amon^  such  of  his 
courtiers  as  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.in ;  exciting  them 
by  honours  and  rewards,  and  training  them  to  strength  and 

*  The  sister  of  Alexander. 
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aktll,^  a  variety  of  exercises.  The^Maisedcmiaiis,  upon  this, 
^rere  differefttly  affected,  some  with  astonishment,  and  others 
widl  joy,  to  see  a  body*  of  cavalry  collected,  to  the  number  of 
six  thousand  three  hundred,  and  trained  in  so  Bho'rt  a  space  of 
time.  .      "     ^        * 

About  that  -tim^  Craterus  ai^  Antipater,  hairing  reduced 
GreeM,  paased  into  A«ia,  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Perdiccat; 
apd  news  was  brought  that  their  firat  intemion  was  to  enter 
Cappadocia.  Perdiccas  himself  wa^  ^gaged  in  war  witK 
I^tolemy;  he  therefore  appointed  Eumenes  coxnmander  in  chief 
of 'the  forces  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  imd  wrote  to  Al- 
cetas  and  Nboptolemus  to  obey  the  orders  ^0f  diat  general, 
whom  he  had  uivested  with  discretionary  powers;  Alcetas 
plainly  refused  to  «ubnrit  to  that,  injunction ;  Idlegbig  that  the 
Macedonian*  would  be  as^mefd  to*  fight  Aitfi^ter;  and  as  for 
Craterus,  their  affection  for  him- was  such  thiirthey  would  re-' 
ceive  him  with  open  Juim.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  ^^s  visible 
that  Neoptolemus  was  forming  some  treacherous  scheme 
.  wainst  Eumenes;  fbr  when  called  upon,  he  realised  to  join 
hkn^  an4>  instead  df  that,  prepared  to  give  him  battle;^        *    ^ 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  w4iich  EuDnehes  reaped  ^ 
friAts  of  his^oresigfat  and  timely  pl^paratioiiB.  For,  though 
his  infantry  were  beaten,  with  his  cavaliyhe  put  Neoptolemus 
to.  flight,  and  took  his  baggage.  And  while  the  phalanx  wefe 
dFspersed  upoi). the  pursuit,  he  felt  upon: them  in  such  good 
order  with  his  horse,  that  they  were  forced  <to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  takcan  oath  to  serve  him.  Ne<^t0lemus^  collected 
some  of  the  fugitives,  and  retired  withr  them  to  Craterus  and 
Antipater:  They  had  already  sent  a^mbaasadors  to  "Eumenes, 
toxlesire  him  to  adopt  their  interests ;  4n  reward  of  which  they 
would  confirm  to  bim  the  provinces  he  had,  and*  give  him 
others,  with  an  additional  number  of  tt*oops  ;  in  which  case  he 
would  find^ntipater  a  friend  instead,  of  an  enemy,  and  con- 
tinue in  friendship  with^  Craterus,  instead  9C  tnming  his  arms 
against  him. 

*  Eumenes  made  answer  to  these  proposals, — *^  That  having 
Idng  been  on  a  footing  of  enmity  with*  Antipater,  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  his  friend,  at  a  time  when  fae«aw  him  treating  his 
friends  as^so  many  enemies.  j\s  for  Craterus,  he  was  ready 
to  reconcik  him  to  Perdiccas,  and  to  compromise  matters  be- 
tween them  upon  ji^at  and  reasonable  terms.  But  if  he  should 
begin  hostilities,  he  would  support  his  injured  friend  while  he 
had  an  hour  tq  live,  and  rather  sacrifice  life  itself  than  his 
honour.'' 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Antipater  and  Craterus, 
they  took  some  tirfe  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  they 
should  pursue.  Mean  while,  ^eoptolemus  arriving,  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  battle  he  had  lost,  and  requested  assistance 
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of  them  both^but  particularly  of  Craterus.  He  8aid,--^Tiie 
Macedonians  had  86  extraordinary  an  attachment  tor  him,  that 
if  they  saw  but  his  hat,  or  heard  one  accent  of  his  tonj^e,  they 
would  immediately  run  to  him  ^urith  their  «8Word9  in  their 
hands."  Indeed,  the  renutation  ofXraterus  "vras  very  great 
among  them,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  most  of  them 
wished  to  be  under  his  command.  Thfey  remembered  the 
risks  he  had  run  -of  embroiling,  himself  with  'Alexander  for 
their  sakes ;  how  he  had  comHated  the  inclination  for  Persiaii 
fiashions  which  insensibly  greW  upon  him,  and  supported  the 
customs  of  his  country  against  the  insults  of  barbaric  pomp 
and  luxury.  <  .      .  ^^ 

Craterus  now  sent  Antipater  into  Cilicia,  and -taking  a  con- 
siderable p^rt  of  •th£  foEces  himself,  marched  along  widi  Ne« 
optolemus  against  j^umenes.  If  Eumenes  foresaul^  his  coming^ 
and  "fras  prepared  for  it,  we  may  impute  i^to  the  vigilance 
necessary  in  a  general;  we  ^ee  nothing* in  that  of  superior  ge- 
nius. But  when,  besides  his  concealing  from  the  enemy  what 
they  ought  not  to  discover,  he  brought  his  own-  troops  to  ac- 
tion, without  knowing  who  was  their  adversary,  and  made  dieto 
serve  against  Craterus,  without  finding  out  that  he  was  die 
officer  they  had  to  contend  with ;  in  this  we  see  characteriSrti* 
cal  proofs  of  generalship.  For  he  propagated  a  report,  that 
Neoptolemus,  assisted  by  Pigris,  was^adyancing  again  with 
some  Cappadocian  and  Paphlagonian  horse.  The  night4ie  de*-. 
signed  to  decamp,  he  fell  into  a  sbumd  sleep^and  had  a  very 
extraordinary  dream.  He  thought  he  saw  two'  Alexanders 
prepared  to  try  their  strength  against  each  other,  and  each  at 
the  head  of  a  phalanx.  Minerva  .cime  to  support  the  one  arid 
Ceres  the  other.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued^in  which  the  Alexan- 
der assisted  by  Minerva,  was  defeated,  and  Ceres  cH>wned  the 
victor  with  a  wreath  of  com.  He  immediately  concluded 
that  the  dream  was  in.  his  ■  favour,  because  he  had  ta  fight  for 
a  country  which  was  most  of  it  in  tillage,  and  which  hod  then 
so  excellent  a  crop  well  advanced  towards  the  sickle,  tliat  the 
whole  face  of  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  profodnd  peace.  He 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  ¥^hen  he  found  the 
enemy^s  word  was  Minerva  and  Alexander  ;  and  in  opposition 
to  it  he  gave  Ceres  and  Alexander,  At  the  same  time,  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  crown  themselves,  and  to  cover  their  arms 
with  ears  of  com.  He  was  sevend  times  upon  the  point  of 
declaring  to  his  principal  officers  and  captaws  what  adversary 
they  had  to  contend  with ;  thinking.it  a  ha^uirdous  undertak- 
ing to  keep  to  himself  a  secret  so  important,  and  perhaps 
necessary  for  them  to  know,  yet  he  abode  by  his  first  resolu- 
tion, and  trusted  his  own  heart  only  wiih  the  danger  that 
might  ensue. 

When  he  came  to  give  battle,  he  would  not  set  any  Mace- 
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dopiian  to(  engage  Crat^rus,  but  appoint^  to  that  charge  two 
bodies  of  foreign  horse,  commaoded  by^  Phamabazus  the  son 
.Arta^azus,  and  Phoenix  of  Tenedos.  They  had.  orders  to  ad* 
v^ce  on  the  first  sight  of  the  ^emy,  and  come  to  close  fightr 
ing,  without  giving  them  time  to  retire ;  and  if  they  attempted 
to  speak  or  send  any  herald,  they  were  not  to  regard  it.  For 
he  nad  .strong  apprehensions  diat  the  Macedonians  would 
go  over  to  Craterus,  if  they  happened  to  know,  him .  Eumenes 
himself,  lirith  a  troop  of  three  hundred  s^ket  horse,  went  and 
posted  himself' in  the  right  wing,  where  he  should  have  tp  act 
against  Neoptplemus.  When  diey  had  pass^  a  little  hill  that 
separated  the  two  armiesi,  and  came  in  view,  they  charged  with 
such  impetuosi^,  that  Craterus  was  extremely  surprised,  and 
e^^pressed  his  resentment  in  strong  terms  against  Neoptolemus, 
i(«ho,  be  thought,  had  deceived  him  with  .a  pretence  that  the 
Macedonians  would  change  sides.  '  However,  he  exhorted  his 
officers  to  behave  like  brave  men,  and  stood  forward  to  die 
en<founter.  Jn  the  first  shock,  which  was  very  violent,  the 
'  spears  were  soon  broken,  and  they  were  the^  to  decide  the  dis<» 
pute  with  the  sword.. 

The  behaviour  of  Craterus  did  no  dishonour  to  Alexandir. 
He  k-illed  numbers  with  his  own  hand,  and  overthrew  many 
others  who  assailed  him  in  front.  But  at  last  hd  received  a 
sid^-blow  from' a  Thracian,  which  brought,  him  to  the  ground. 
JMany.^passed  oyer  him  without  knowing  him';  but  Gorgias, 
one  o£i  Eumenes'  officeis,  took  notice  of  him;  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  his  person,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  guarded 
thebpdy.  It  was  then,  however,  too  late ;  he '  was  at  the  last 
extremity,  and  in  the«agonic^.of  death* 

In  the  mean  time,  Neoptolemus  engaged  Eumenes.  The 
most  violent  hatred  had  long  subsisted  between  them,  and 
thi?  day  added  stings  to  it.  They  knew  not  one  another  in  the 
t^wo  first  encounters,  but  in  the.  third  they  did  ;  and  then  they 
rushed  forward  impetuously,  with  swords,  drawn,  and  loud 
sifouts.  The  shock  their  horses  met  with  was  so  violent,  that 
i)  resembled  that  of  two  ^leys.  The  fierce  antagonists  quit-* 
ted  the  bridles,  imd  laid  hold  on  each  other ;  each  endeavour- 
ing to  tear  off  the  helmet  or  the  breast-plate  of  his  enemy. 
While  their  ,hai\ds  wete  thus  en^ged,  their  horses  went  from 
under  them  ;  and  as  they  fell  to  die  ground,  without  quitting 
their  hold,  they  wrestled  for  the  advantage.  Neoptolemus  was 
beginn^ig  to  rise  first,,  when  Eumenea  wounded  him  in  the 
ham,  and  by  that  means,  got  upon  his  feet  before  him.  Neop- 
tolemus being  wounded  in  one  knee,  supported  himself  upon 
the  other,  and  fought  with  great  xpurage  underneath,  but  was 
not  able  to  reaoh  his  adversary  a  mortal  blow.  At  last,  re- 
cdving  a  wound  in  the  neck,  he  grew  faint,  and  stretched 
himseu  upon  the  ground.    Eumenes  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
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inveterate  hatred,  hast^nipg  to  strip  off  his  arms,  and  loadipg 
him  with  reproaches,  did  no^t  observe  that  his  sword  was  9till 
in  his  hand;  so. that  Neoptolemus  wounded  him  under  the 
cuirass,  where  it  touches  upo^  the  groin.  However,  as .  the 
[Stroke  was  but  feeble,  the  iq>prehensions  it  gave  him  were 
greater  than  the  real  hurt. 

When  he  had  despoiled  his  adversary,  w^ak  i^  he  yr^  with 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  legs  and  arms,  he  mounted 
^his  hdr8e,and  made  up  to  his  left  wing,  which  h^  supposed  might 
still  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  There,  being  mfbrmed  of 
the  fate  of  Craterus,  he  hastened  to  him  ,  and  finding  his  breath 
and  his  senses  not  quite  gone,  he  alighted  ftom  his  horse,  wept 
over  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand.  One  while,  he  vented  his 
execratipns  upon  Neoptolemjos,  and  another  while  he  lamented 
his  own  ill  fortune,  and  the'  cruel  necessity  he  was  under  of 
coming  to  extremities  with  his  qiost  intimate  friend,  and  either 
giving  or  receiving  the  fatal  blow. 

Eumenes  won  ihis  batde  about  ten  days  after  the  former. 
And  it  raised  hinibto  a  high  rank  of  honour,  because  it  brought 
him  the  palm  both  of  capacity  and  courage  ;  but  at  thq.  <sanie 
time  itexposed  him  to  the  envy  ^nd  hatred  both  of  his  allies  and 
his  enemies.  It  seemed  hard  to  them,  that  a  stranger,  a  foreign 
adventurer,  should  have  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  of  the  ^Macedonians,  with  the  Bxmk  of  those  very 
Macedonians.  Had  the  news  of  the  death  of  Craterus  beexv 
brought  sooner  to^Perdicc^as,  none  but  he  would  have  swayed . 
the  Macedonian  sceptre.  But  he  was.  slain  in  a  mutiny  in 
Egypt,  two  days  before  the  news  arrived.  The  Macedonians 
were  so*  much  exasperated  against  Eumenes  upon  the*  late 
event,  that  they  immediately  decreed  his  death.  Asttigonus 
and  Antipater  were  to  take  the  direction  of  the  war  which 
was  to  carry  that  decree  into  execution.  Me^  tim<  Eumenes 
went  to  die  lying's  horses  which  were  pasturing  upon  Mount 
Ida,  and  tock  suoh  as  he  had  occasion  for,  but  gave  the  keepevs 
a  discharge  for  them.  Whtin  Antipater  was  apprised  of  it4lp 
laughed,  and  said,  ^  He  could  not  enough  admire  the  caution 
of  Eumenes,  who  must  certainly  expect  to  see, the  account  of 
the  king's  goods  and  chattels  stated  either  on  one .  side  or 
other." 

^  Eumenes  intended  to  give  battle  upon  the  plains  of  Lydia, 
near  Sardis,  both  because  he  was  strong  in  cavalry,  and-he- 
cause  he  was  ambitious  to  shoW'  Cleopatra  what  a  respectable 
force  he  had.  However,  at  the  request  of  that  princess,  who 
was  afraid  to  give  Antipater  any  cause  of  complaint,  he  marched 
to  the  Upper  Phrygia,  and  wintered  in  Celsens.  There  AI- 
cetas,  Polemon,  and  Docimus,  contended  with  him  for  the  com- 
mand ;  upon  which  he  said,*— ^*  This  makes  good  the  obser- 
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yation/  every  one  thinks  6{  aidvancing  himself,  but  no  one 
thinks  of  the  danger  that  may  accrue  to  the  publit  weal." 

He  had  promised  to  pay  his  army  within  three  days ;  and 
as  he  had  not  money  to  do  it,  he  Sold  them  all  the  f^rms  and 
castles  in  the  country,  together  ii^ith  the  people  and  catjtle  that 
were  upon  them.  Every  captaih  of  a  Macedonian  company^  dfr 
o&icer  who  had  a  comntand  in  th^  foreign  troops,  received  bat- 
tering engines  from  Eumenes ;  and  when  he  had  ^ken  the  cas- 
tle, he  divided  the  spoil. among  his-  company,  according  to  the 
arrears  due  to  each  particular  man.  This  restored  him,  the 
affections  of  the  soldiers ;  insomuch,  that  wfien  papers  were 
found  in  his  camp,  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  in  ^hich  their 
generals  promisted  a  Windred  talents,  and  great  honours  to  the 
man  who  should  kill  Eumenes,  the  Macedonians  were  highly 
incensed,  and  gave  order,  that  from  that  time  he  should  have 
a  body-guard  of  a  thousand  officer-like  men*  always  about 
him,  who  should  keep  watch  by  itumi,  and  be  in  waiting  day 
and  night.  There  was  not  a  man  who  refused  that  charge; 
and  they  were  glad  to  rfeccive  frdfti  Eumfines  the  fHarks  of 
honour,  which  those' who  were  called  the  king's  friends  used  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  royalty.  J^or  he,  too,  was  empow- 
ered to  distribute  piirple  hats  and  rich  robes,  which  wer6  con*- 
si^(^fed  as  the  principal  gifts  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  to  be- 
stow. "         * 

Prosperily  gives  some  appearance  of  higher  sentiments  even 
to  persons  of  mean  spirit;  and  we  see  something  of  grandeur 
and  importance  about  them  in' the  elevation  where  Fortune  has 
placed  them.  But  he  who  is  inspired  by  real  fortitude  and 
magnanimity,  will  show  it  most  by  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour 
under  losses,  and  in  the  most  adverse  fortune.  So  did  Eumenes. 
When  he  had  tost  a  battle  to  Antigouus  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ocynians  in  Cappadocia,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his 
officers,  thougH  he  was  fo;"ced  to  fly  himself,  he  did  not  suffer 
the  trahor  to  escape  to  the  enemjr,  but  took  him  and  hanged 
him  upon  the  spot.  In  Ills  flight  he  took  a  different  way  from 
the  pursuers,  and  privately  turned  round  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  re'gain  the  field  of  battle.  •  There  he  enc&mped,  in  order  to 
bury  the  dead ;  whom  he  collected  and  burnt  with  the  door- 
posts of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  bodies  of  the  officers 
and  'common  soldiers  were  burnt  upon  separate  piles  ;  and 
when  he  had  racised  great  monuments  of  earth  over  them  he 
decamped^  So  that  Ahtigonus  coming  that  way  afterwards, 
was  astonished  at  his  fitmness  and  intrepidity. 

Another  time  he  fell  in  with  the  baggage  of  Antigonus,  and 
could  easily  have  taken  it,  together  with  many  persons  of  free 
oonditioh,  a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  all  the  wealth  which 
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had  been  amassed  in  so  mapy  wdrs,  and  the  plunder  of  so  many 
countries.  But  he  was  afraid  that  his  men,  when  possessed  of 
such  riches  and  spoils,  would  think  themselves  too  heavy  for 
flight,  and  be  too  effeminate  tt>  bear  the  hardship  of  long  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place;  and  yet  time,, he  knew,  was  his 
principal  resource  for  getting  clear  of  Antigonus.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  sensible  it  would  be  extremely  dilHcult  to 
keep  the  Macedonians  from  flying  upon  the  spoil,  when  it  was 
so  much  wifhin  reach.  He,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  feed  their  horses,  before  they  attacked  the 
enemy.  In  the' mean  timte  he  privately  sent,  a  messenger  to 
Menander,  who  escorted  the  baggage,  ta  adquahit  him^ — 
*^  That  Eumenes,  in  consideration  of  ttioi friendship  which  had 
subsisted  between  them,  advised  him  to  provide  fqr  his  safety, 
and  to  retire  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  pliaiin^  where  he  might 
easily  be  surrounded,  to  the  foot  of  the.  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, where  the  cavalry  could  not  act,  or  ^ny  troops  fall  upon 
his  rear."  •  .  < 

Menooder  soon  perceij^ed  his  danger,  ^and  retired*  After 
which,  Eumenes  sent  out  his  scouts  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
soldiers,  and  comtnanded  the*  latter  to  aim,  and  bridle  theit 
horses,  in  order  for  the  attack.  The  scouts  brought  back  an 
account  that  Menander  had  gained  a  situation  where  he  could 
not  be  taken.  Hereupon  Eumenes  pretended  great  conceit, 
and  drew  off  his  forces.  ♦  We  are  told,,  that  upon  the  report 
Menander  made  of  this  affair  to  Antigonus,  the  Macedonians^ 
launched  out  in  the  praises  of  Eumenes,  and  began  to  regard 
him  with  an  ^ye  of  kindness,  for  acting  so  generous  a  part, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  enslaved  their  children  and 
dishonoured  their  wives.  The  answer  Antigonus  gave  them 
was  this : — ^^  Think  not,  my  good  friends,  it  was  for  your  sake 
he  let  them  go;  it.  was  for  his  own.  He  did  not  phoose  to 
have  so  many  shackles  upon  hirfi  when  he  designed  to  fly." 

After  this,  Eumenes,  being  forcM  to  wander  and  fly  from 
place  to  place,  spoke  to  many  of  his  soldiers  to  leave  him ; 
either  out  of  care  for  their  safety,  or  because  he  did  not  choose 
to  have  a  body  of  men  after  him,. who  were  too  few  to  stand  a 
battle,  and  too  many  to  fly  in  privacy.  And  when  he  retired  to 
the  castle  of  Nora,*  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  with  only  five  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  fdot» 
there  again  he  gave  all  such  of  his  friends  free  leave  to  depart, 
as  did  not  like  the  inconveniences  of  th^  j)lact,  andjlhe  mean- 
ness of  diet,f  and  dismissed  theq^  with  great  marks  of 
kindness. 

In  a  little  time  Antigonus  came  up,  and,  before  he  formed 

•  It  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  circumference, 
t  A  hundred  left  him  upon  this  offer. 
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that  skge,  invited  him  to  a  conference.  Eumenes  answered, — 
^^  Antigonus  had  many  friends,  and  generals  to  take  his  place, 
in  case  of  accidents  to  himself;  but  the  troops  he  had  the 
care  of  had  hone  to  command  or  protect  them  after  hitti."  He 
therefore  insisted  that  Antigonus  should  send  hostages,  if  he 
wanted  to  treat  with  him  in  person.  And  when  Antigonus 
wanted  him  to  make  his  application  to  him  first,  as  the  greater 
man,  he  said, — ^^  While  I  am  master  of  my  sword,  I  shall 
never  think  any  man  greater  than  myself."  At  last  Antigonus 
sent  his  nephew  Ttolemy  into  the  fort  as  a^  hostage,  and  then 
Eumenes  came  out  to  him.  They  em'braced  with  great  tokens 
of  cordiality,  having  formerly  been  tntimate  friends  and  com- 
panions. 

In  the  conference,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time,  Eu- 
menes made  no- mention  of  security  for  his  own  life,  or  of  an 
amnesty  for  what  was  passed.  Instead  of  that,  he  insisted  on 
having  the  government  of  his  provinces  confirmedfto  him,  and 
considerable  rewai-ds  for  his  services  besides  ;  insomuch,  that 
all  who  attended  on  the  occasion,  admired  his  firmness,  and 
were  astonished  at  his  greatness  of  mind. 

During  the  interview,  'numbers  of  the  Macedonians  ran  to 
see  Eumenes ;  for,  after  die  death  of  Craterus,  no  man  was  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  army  as  he.  But  Antigonus,  fearing 
they  should  offer  liim  some  violence,  called  to  them  to  keep- at 
a  distance ;  and  when  they  still  kept  crowding  in,  ordered 
them  to  be  driven  off*  with  stones.  At  la9t  he  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  keeping  off  the  multitude  with  his  guards,  with  some 
difficulty  got  him  safe  again  mto  the  castle. 

As  the  treaty  ended  in  nothing,  Antigonus  drew  a  line  of 
circumvallalion  round  the  place,  and  having  left  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  car^  on  the  siege,  he  retired.  Th^  fort 
was  abundantly  provided  with  coriv,  water,  and  salt,  but  in 
want  of  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the  table.  Yet  with  this 
•  mean  provision  he  furnished  out  a  cheerful  entertainment  for 
his  friends,  whom  he  invited  in  their  turns ;  for  he  took  care 
to  season  his  provisions  with  agreeable  discourse,  and  the  ut- 
most cordiality.  His  appearance  was,  indeed,  very  engaging* 
His  countenance  had  nothing  of  a  ferocioXis  or  war-worn  turn, 
but  was  smooth  and  elegant;  and  the  proportion  of  his  limbs 
was  so  excellent,  that  they  might  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
chissel  of  the  stsltuary.  And  though  he  was  not  very  eloquent, 
he  hi|d  a  soft  and  persuasive  way  of  speaking,  as  we  may  con- 
clude from  his  epistles.  « 

He  observed,  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  garrison, 
was  the  narrowness  of  the  space  in  which  they  were  confined, 
enclosed  as  it  was  with  small  houses,  and  the  whole  of  it  not 
more  than  two  furlongs  in  circuit ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
take  their  £6od  without  exercise,  and  their  horses  to  do  the 
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same.  To  remove  the  languor  which  is  the  conseqoence  of 
that  want,  as  well  as  to  prepare  them  for  flighty  if  occasion 
should  offer)  he  assigned  a  room,  fourteen  cubits  long,  the 
largest  in  all  ^he  fort,  for  the  men  to  walk  in,  and  gave  them 
orders  gradualty  to  mend  their  pace.  As  for  the  horses,  he 
tied  them  to  the  roof  of  the  stable  with  strong  halters.  Then 
he-  raised  their  heads  aiid.  fore  parts  by  a  pulley,  till  they  could 
scarce  touch  the  ground  with  their  fore  feet,  but,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  they  stood  firm  upon  their  hind  feet.  In  this  posture 
the  grooms  plied  them  with  the  whip,  and  the  voice ;  and  the 
horses,  thus  irritated,  bodnded  furiously  on  their  hind  feet,  or 
strained  to  set  their  fore  fbet  on  the  ground ;  by  which  efforts 
their  whole  body  was  exercised,  till  they  were  out  of  b^reath 
and  in  a  foam.  After  this  eicercise,  which  was  no  bad  one 
either  for  speed  or  strength,  they  hsid  their  barley  given  them 
boiled,  that  they  might  sooner  despatch,  and  better  digest  it. 

As  the  siege- was  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  lengthy  Anti- 
gonu&  received  information  of  the  death  of  Antipater  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  of  the  troubles  that  prevailed  there  through  the 
animosities  between  Cassander « and  Polyperchon.  He  now 
bade  adieu  to  all  inferior  prospects,  and  grasped  the  whole  em- 
pire in  his  schemes ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  wanted  to 
make  Eumenes  his  friend,  and  bring  him  to  co-operate  in  the 
execution  of  hia  plan.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  to  him  Hier« 
onymus,"^  with  proposals  of  peace,  on  condition  that  he  took 
the  oath  that  was  offered  to  him»  Eumenes  made  a  ct>rrection 
in  the  oath,  and  left  it  to  the  Macedonians  before  the  place,  to. 
judge  which  form  was  the  most  reasonable.  Indeed,  Anti- 
gonus,  to  save  appearances,  had  slightly  mentioned  the  royal 
family  in  the  beginning,  and  all  the  rest  ran  in  his  own  name. 
Eumenes,  therefore,  put  Olympias  andjthe  princes  pf  the  blood 
first  i  and  he  proposed  to  engage  himself  by  oath  of  feaky, 
not  to  Antigonus  only,  but*  to  Olympias,  and  the  princes  her 
children.'  This  appearing  to  the  Macedonians  much  n^ore 
consistent  with  justice  than  the  other,  they  permitted  Eumenes 
to  take  it,  and  then  raised  the  siege.  They  likewise  sent  this 
oath  to  Antigonus,  requiring  him.  to  take  it  on  the  other  part. 

Mean  time  Eumenes  restored  to  the  Cappadocians  all  the 
hostages  he  had  in  Nora ;  and  in  return  they  furnished  him 
with  horses,  beasts  of  burden,  and  tents.  He  also  collected 
great  part  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  dispersed  themselves  after 
his  defeat,  and  were  straggling  about  the  country.  By  this 
means  he  assembled  near  a .  thousand  horse,!  with  which  he 

•  Hieronyraus  was  of  Cardia,  and  therefore  a  cduntryman  of  Eutncnes.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  those  princes  who  divided  Aiezander'a  dominiona  among 
them,  and  of  their  suoeessors. 

t  Diodorus  Siculua  says  two  thousand.  •. 
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marched  off  as  fast  as  possible ;  rightly  judging  he  had  much 
to  fear  from  Andgonus.  For  that  general,  not  only,  ordered 
him  to  be  besieged  again,  and  shut  up  with  a  circular  wall, 
but,  in  his  letters,  exj^essed  great  resentment  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians for  admittmg  the  correction  of  the  oadi. 

While  Eumenes  was  flying  from  place  to  place,  be  received 
letters  from  Macedonia,  in  which  the  people  declared  th'^ijr  ap> 
prel\ensions  of  the  growing  power  oi  Antigonua;  and  others 
from  Olympias,  wherein  sheinvited  him  to  come  and  take  upon 
him  the  tuition  and  care  of  Alexander's  son,'  whose  life  she 
conceived  to  be  in  danger.  At  the  same  time,  Polyperchon 
and  king  Philip  sent  him  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Antigonus  with  the  forces  in  Cappadocia.  They  (empowered 
him  also,  to  take  five  hundred  talents  put  of  the  royal  treasure 
at  Quinda,*  for  the  re-establishtnent  of  his  own  affieiira,  and  as 
much  more  as  he  should  judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  And^enes  and  Teuiamus,  too,  who  commanded  the 
Argyrnspidesj  had  directions  to  support  him. 

These  officers,  in  .appearanbe,  gave  Eumenes  a  kind  recep- 
tion, but  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  env^  and  jealousy 
they  had  in  their  hearts,  and  how  much  ihey  disdained  to  act 
under  him.  Their  envy  Jie  endeavovired  to  remove,  ^by  not 
taking  the  money,  which  he  told  them  he  did' not  want.  To 
remove  their  obstinacy  and  ambition  for  the  first  place,  was 
not  so  easy  an  affair;  for,  though  they  knew' pot  how  to  com- 
mand, they' were  resolved  not  to  obey.  In  this  case  he  called 
in  the  assistance  of  superstition.  He  said,  Alexander  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  showed  him  a  paxilion  with 
royal  furniture,  and  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  it;  after  which 
that  prince  declared, — *'*'  If  they  would  hold  their  councils,  and 
despatch  business  there,  he  would  be  with  them,  and  prosper 
every  measure  and  action  which  commenced  under  his  aus- 
piccs."f 

He  easily  persutfded  Antigenes  and  Teutamiis  to  believe  he 
had  this  vision.  They  were  not  willing  to  wait  upon  him, 
nor  did  he  choose  to  dishonour  his  commission  by  going  to 
them.  They  prepared,  therefore,  a  royal  pavilion,  and  a 
throne  in  it,  which  they  called  the  throne  of  Alexander ;  and 
thither  they  repaired  to  consult  upon  the  most  important 
affairs. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  the  higher  provinces,  and, 

•  InCaria. 

t  ^^  cooseqaence  of  this,  according  to  Diodonts^unieiies  proposed  to  take 
a  sum  QiDt  of  the  treasury,  sufficient  for  making  a  throne  of  gold ;  te  place 
upon  that  throne  the  diadem,  the  sceptre  and  crown,  and  all  the  other  ensigns 
of  royalty  belonging  to  that  prince ;  that  eveiy  morning  a  sacrifice  should  be 
offered  him  by  all  the  officers ;  and  that  all  orders  should  be  issued  in  his 
A  strwe  of  poUcy  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Eumenes. 
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upon  the  way,  wjere  joined  by  Peucestas,^  friend  of  Eum^es,  * 
and  other  governors  of  provinces.  Thus  the  Macedonians 
were  greatly  strengthened,  both  in  point  of  numbers,  and  in 
the  most  magnificent  provision  of  all  the  requisites  o(  war. 
But  power  and  aiBuence  had  rendered  these  governors  so  un« 
tractable  in  society,  and  so  dissolute  in  their  way  of  living, 
since  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  they  rame  together  with  a 
spirit  of  despotism,  so  nursed  by  barbaric  pride,  that  they 
soon  became  obnoxious  to  eacU  other,  and  no  sort  of  harmony 
could  subsist  between  them.  Besides,  they  flattered  the  Ma- 
cedonians without  any  regard  to  decorum,  and  supplied  them 
with  nioney  in  such  a  manner,  for  their  entertainments  and 
sacrifices,  that,  in  a  little  time,  their  camp  looked  like  a  place 
of  public  reception  for  every  scene  of  intemperance ;  and  those 
veterans  were  to  be  courted  for  military  appointments,  as.  the 
people  are  for  their  votes  in  a  republic. 

Eumenes  soon  perceived  that  the  neW-arrived  grandees  de- 
spised each  other,  but  were  afraid  of  him,  and  watched  an  op- 
portunity to  kill  him..  He  therefore  pretended  hie  was  in  want 
of  money,  and  borrowed  large  sums  of  those  that  hated  him 
most,"**"  in  order  <that  the^  might  place  some  confidence  in  him, 
or  at  least  might  give  up  their  designs  upon  his  life,  out  of 
regard  to  the  money  lent  him.  Thus  he  found  guards  for 
himself  in  the  opulence  of  others  ;  and,  though  men  in  general 
seek  to  save  their  lives  by  giving,  he  provided  for  his  safety 
by  receiving. 

While  no  danger  was  near,  the  Macedonians  took  bribes-  of 
all  who  wanted  to  corrupt  tihem,  and  like  a  kind  of  guards, 
daily  attended  the  gates  of  those  that  aifetted  the  comniand. 
But,  when  Antigonus  came  and  encamped  over  against  them, 
and  affairs  called  for  a  real  general,  Eumtoes  was  applied  to, 
not  only  by  the  soldiers,  but  the  very  grandees  who  had  taken 
so  much  state  upon  them  in  time  of  peace  and  pleasure,  freely 
gave  place  to  him,  and  took  the  post  h6  assigned  them  without 
murmuring.  Indeed,  when  Antigonus  attempted  to*  pass  the 
river  Pasitigris,  not  one  of  the  other  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  it  got  any  intelligence  of  his  motions;  Eu- 
menes alone  was  at  hand  to  oppose  him ;  and  he  did  it  so 
effectually,  that  he  filled  the  channel  with  dead  bodies,  and 
made  four  thousand  prisoners. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Macedonians,  when  Eumenes  hap- 
pened to  be  sick,  still  more  particularly  showed,  that  they 
thought  others  fit  to  direct  in  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
the  9olemnities  of  peace,  but  that  he  was  the  only  person  among 
them  fit  to  lead  an  army.  For,  Peucestas  having  feasted  them 
in  a  sumptuous  manner  in  Persia,  and  given  each  man  a  sheep 

*  Four  hundred  thounnd  erewns. 
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for  sacrifice,  hoped  to  be  indulged  widi  the  cominsmd.  A  few 
days  after,  as  they  were' inarching  against  the  enemy,  Eumenes 
was  so  dangerously  ill,  that  hq  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter,  at  some  distance  from  the  ranks,  lest  his  rest,  which 
was  very  precarious,  should  be  disturbed  with  the  noise. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  before  the  enemy  suddenly  made  their 
appearance,  for  they  had  passed  the  intermediate  hills,  and 
were  now  descending  into  the  plaiin.  The  lustre  of  their  golden 
armour  glittering  in  the  sun,  ^s  they  marched  down  the  hill, 
the  elephants  with  their  towers  on  dieir  backs,  and  the  purple 
vests  which  the  cavalry  used  to  wear  when  they  were  advanc- 
ing to  the  combat;  struck  the  troops  that  were  to  oppose  them 
with  a^ch  surprise,  that  the  front  halted,  and  called  out  for 
Eumenes,  declaring,  that  they  would  not  move  a  step  farther, 
if  he  had  not  the  direction  of  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
grounded  their  arms,  exhorted  each  other  to  stop,  and  insisted 
that  their  officers  shotild  not  hazard  an  engagement  without 
Eumenes.  ^ 

Eumenes' no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  advanced  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  hastening  the  slave?  fliat  carried  the  litter. 
He  likewise  opened  the  curtains,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  in 
token  of  his  joy.  On  the  first  sight  of  the  general  of  their 
heart,  the  troops  saluted  him  in  the  Macedonian  language, 
clanked  their  arms,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  challenged  the 
enemy  ti  advance,  thinking  themselves  invincible  while  he  was 
at  theit  head. 

Antigonus  having  learned  from  soipe  prisoners,  that  Eu- 
menes was  so  extremely  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  carried 
in  a  litter,  concluded  he  should  find  no  great  difficulty  in  beat- 
ing the  other  generals ;  and,  therefore,  hastened  t,o  the  attack. 
But. when  he  came  to  reconnoitre  the  en^my's^army,  and  saw 
in  what  excellent  order  it  was  drawn  up,  he  stood  still  some 
time,  in  silent  admiratidn.  At  last,  spying  the  litter  carried 
about  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  he  laughed  out  aloud,  as  his 
manner  was,  and  said  to  his  friends, — "  Yon  litter  is  the  thing 
that  pitches  the  battle  against  iis.^'  After  this  he  immediately 
retreated  to^his  entrenchments.* 


*  There  are  some  particulars  in  Diodorus,  which  deserve  to  be  inserted 
here.  A^r  the  two  armies  were  sepuated  without  cominff  to  actton*  they 
encamped  about  three  furlong  distance  from  each  other ;  and  Antigonus  soon 
finding  the  country  wliere  he  lay  so  much  exhausted,  that  it  would  be  very 
diificidt  for  him  to  subsist,  sent  deputies  to  the  confederate  army,  to  solicit 
them,  especially  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  old  Macedonian  corps, 
to  desert  Eumenes,  and  to  join  him ;  which,  at  tins  time,  they  rejected  with 
the  highest  indignation.  After  the  deputies  were  dismissed,  Eumenes  came 
into  the  assembly,  and  delivered  himself  in^  the  following  fable:-— **  A  lion 
once  faUing  in  love  with  a  young  damsel,  demanded  her  in  marriage  of  her 
father.  The  father  made  answer.  That  he  looked  on  such  an  alliance  as  a 
great  honour  to  his  family,  but  stood  in  fear  of  his  claws  and  teeth,  lest,  upon 
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The  Macedonians  had  hardly  recovered  themselves  from 
their  fears,  before  they  began  to  behave  again  in  a  disorderly 
and  mutinous. manner  to  their  officers,  and  spread  themselves 
over  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Gabene,  for  winter  quarters  ; 
insomuch,  that  the  first  wer€  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand^ 
furlongs  from  the  last.  Antigohus  being  mforfned  of  this 
circumstsnce,  moved  back  against  them,  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment's time.  He  took  a  rugged  road,  that  afforded  no  water, 
because  it  was  the  shortest;  hoping,  if  he  ^11  upon  them  while 
thus  dispersed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  their  officers  to 
assemble  them. - 

However,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  that  desolate  countr}% 
'his  troops  were  attacked  with  such  violent  winds,  and  severe 
frosts,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  proceed;  and  they  found 
it  necessary  to  light  many  fires.  For  this  reason  their  march 
could  not  be  concealed.  The  barbarians,  who.inhabited  the 
mbuntains  that  overlook  the  desert,  wondering  what  inch  a 
aumber  of  fires  could  mean^  sent  some  persons  upon  drome- 
danes  to*  Peucestas,  \|rith  an  account  of  them: 

Peucestas^  distracted  with,  terror  it  this  new«,  prepared  for 
flight,  intending  to  take  with  him  siich  troops  as  he  could^  col- 
lect on  the  way.  ^ut  Eumenes  soon  dispelled  .their  fears  and 
uneasiness,  -by  promising  so  to  impede  the  enemy's  march^that 
they  would  "Sir rite  three  days  lat^r  thaivthev  were  expected. 
Finding  that  they  listened  to  him,  he  sent  orders  to  the  officers 
to  draxKT  all  the  tr.oops  from  their  quartern,  and  assemble  them 
with  3peed.     At  the  same  tiniehetooJc  his  horse,  and, went 


any  trifling^  dispute  that  might  hapipen  between  them' after  manriage,  bemigtit 
exercise  them  a  little  too  hastily  upon  his  daughter.  To  renaove  this  objec- 
tion, the  amosous  Eon  caused  both' Ins  nails  %pd  teeth  to  J>e  drawn  immedi- 
ately ;  whereupon  the  &Uier  took  a  cudgel,  and  soon  got  rid  of  his  enemy. — 
This,"  continued  he,  ^is  the  very  thing  aimed  pA  by  iVntigonus,  who  is 
liberal  in  promises,  till  he' has  made  himself  ipaster  of  your  forces^  and  then 
beware  of  his  teeth  and  paws."  A  few  days  after  this,  ^umenes  having  intel- 
ligence that  Antigonus  intended  to  decamp  in  the  night,  presently  guessed 
that  his  design  was  to  seek  quarters  of  refreshment  for  ,hi9  army  in  Sie  rich 
district  of  Gabene.  To  prevent  tliis,  aild,  at  the  same  time,  to^n  a  passage 
into  that  country,  he  instructed  some  soldiers  to  pretend  they  were  deserters, 
and  sent  them  into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  where  thfty  reported  that  Eumenes  . 
intended  to  attack  him  in  his  trenches  that  very  night.  Bat  while  Antigonus' 
troops  were  under  anna,  Eumenes  marched  for  Gabene, '  which  at  length 
Antigonus  suspected;  and,  having  given*proper  orders  to  hisibot,  marched 
immediately  after  him  with  lus  cavalry.  Eany  in  the  morning,  from  the  top 
of  a  hill,  he  discerned  Eumenes,  with  his  army,  below :  and  Eumenes,  upon 
sight  of  the  cavalry.  Concluding  that  the  whole  army  of  Antigonus  was  at 
hand,  faced  about,  and  disposed  his  troops  in  order  to  battle.  Thus  Eumenes 
was  deceived  in  his  turn ;  and„  as  soon  as  Antigonus'  mfantry  came  np,  a 
sharp  action  followed,  in  which  the  victoir  seemed  won  and  lost  several  times. 
At  last,  however,  Antigonus  had  visibly  the  wont,  being  forced  to  withdraw, 
by  long  marches  into  Media.-— i>i'oi/.  Ac.  lib.  xviii. 
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vith  his  coUeagues  to  seek  out  a  kxfty  piece  of  ground,  which 
might  attract  the  attention  of  the  troops  marching .  below* 
Having  found  one  that  answered  his  purpose,  he  measured  it^ 
and  caused  a  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  at  proper  intervals, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  camp. 

When  Anligonas  beheld  dipde  fifes  upon  the  heights,  tie  was 
in  the  litmpst  distress ;  for  he  thought  the  enemy  were  apprised 
of  his  intention,  some  time^befor<c,  and  were  come  to  meet  him^ 
Not  choosing,  therefore,  wiih  forces  so  harassed  and  fatigued 
with  their  march^  to-be  obliged  to  fight  (rdops  that  were  per- 
fectly! fresh,  and  had  win^r^d  in  agreeable,  quarters,  he  left 
the  .short  road,  and  ledjiis  men  through  *the  town^  and  vil- 
lages, giving  thein  abundant  time  to  rmesh  th/qmseLves^  Bui 
wp^n  be  foi^nd  that  nonparties  came  out  tp  gall  him  in  his 
marcel,  which  i^  usual  wlien  an  enemy,  i^  near,  and;wa9  inform- 
ed, by  the  jDeighbouring  .inhabitants,  that  they  had  seen  np 
troops  whatev^,  nor  any  thing  but  fires  upon'  the  hills,'he  per* 
ceived  that  Eumene^  had  outdone  bin)  it  point  of  generalship; 
and  this  incensed  him  so  much,  that  he  advanced  i^dtii  a  re- 
solution^ try  his  streiigth  in  a  pitched  .battle.    -^ 

:  Meah'  time  the  g^atest  pai;^  p{  the  fprtes  repctired  to  Eu« 
menes,  and,  inadminvtion  ff  his  capacity,' ^e^red  him  tp  take 
the  sole  co^imaiHl.     Up6n  this,  AntigeneSraddTeuumus,  who 
Wiere^t  thcf  headof  the  ^rgi^aspides^  wer^  sp  exasperated  widli 
e^vy,'tliat  ihey  fprmod  a«  plot  agaihst  his  life  ;  .and  having 
di^iyn  ihto  it  most  of  the  grandees  anc^^enerals,  they  consulted 
Upon  a.  proper  time 'and  ihe|hod*to  take  liTm  off»    Thfey  all 
agreed  to  make  use  of  hyn  in  the  ensuing  battle,«and  to  assaa«w 
ainatfr  him  tn^^ediately  after*.    But  Eudamus^  master  of  tht 
elephants,  aqd  Phsedimus,  privately  inlbti&$4  Eumenea  of  dieir 
resolutions^  ^6t  out  of  any  kindness  or  ben^voletnt  regard,  but 
l>ecause  they  yf^re,  afraidj^of  losing  the  money  ihey;  had^  lent 
bim-     He  cbmmimded  them  for  the  honomr  with  wfiich  they 
behaved,  and  retiiied-to  hi^  tent.  '  There  he  told  his  friends, — 
^^  That  he  lived  among  a  herd'of  savage  beasts,'*  and  immedi- 
ately made  his*  Will.     After  which  he  destroyed  all  his  papers, 
lefTt,  aft^.his  death,  charges  and  impeaehmenta  should  arise 
against  the  persons  who  wrote  ,thent,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
crets discovered  there.  '*  He  ^en  considered,  whether  he  should 
put  the  enemy  in  the  way  oS  gaining  the  victory,   or  take  his 
flight  throiigh  Media  and  Aqpnenia  into  Cappadocia ;  but  he 
could  aot.fi&.upon  any  thing  while  his  frieqds  staid  with  him. 
After  revolving  various  expedients  in  his  mind,  which  was. 
now  almost  as  changeable'  as  hisTfortune^-he  drew  up  the  forces,, 
^d  endeavoured  .  to  animate  the  Greejcs  and  die  barbarians. 
On  the  other  hand;,  the /»Aa&n;c  and  the  ifr^yra«^u&«  bade  him- 
be  of  good  courage,  aasuriiTg  hiili  that  the  enemy  would  not 
stand  die  encounter.  ^  Forthey  were  veterans  who  had  served. 
VOL.  HI.  e 
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under  Hulip  and  AlesEander,  and  like  sa  many  chgrnpions  qf 
tke  ringt  had  never  had  a  fall  to  that  day..  Many  of  them 
werje  seventy  years  of  age,  and  none  less  than  siiUy ;  so  that 
when  they  charged  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  they  cried  out, — 
**  Villains,  you  fight  against  your  fathers?'  They  then  fell 
iiiriotftly  upon  his  infantry,  and  soon  routed  thein.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  battalions  could  stand  the  ^hock,  and  most  of  them 
were  cut  in  pieces  upon  the  spot.  But  though  Antigonus  had 
auch  bad  success  in  diis  quarter,  hzs  cavalry  were  victorious, 
tiirough  the  weak  and  dastardly  behavipnr  of  Peucestas,  and 
took  all  the  baggage*  Andgoniis  was  a  man  who  had  an  ex- 
cellent pjresence  of  mind  on  Ae  most  trying  occaMons,  smd 
here  the  place  and  the  occasion,  befriended  him.    It  was  a 

Slain.,  open  country,  the  soil  neither. deep  nor  hard,  but,  like 
e  sea-shoi;^,  covered  with  a  fine  dry  sand,  which  the  tramp- 
ling of  so  many  men  and  horses,  during  the  action,'  reduced 
to  a  smaU  white  dust,  that,  like  a  cloud  of  lime,  darkened  the 
air,  and  intercepted  the  prospect ;  so  that  it  was  easy  for  An- 
tigonus fotake  the  baggage  unperceived. 

After  the  batde  was  over,  Teutamus  sent  some  of  his 
corps  to  An^gonus,  to  desire,  him  to  restore  the  baggage. 
He  told  them,,  he  would  not  only  return  the  Argyrasptdea 
their  baggage,  ^  but  treat  them,  in  -all  respects,  with  the 
greatest  kindness^  provided  the;^  would  put  Eumenes  in  his 
hands.  The  Arg^fraapxdes  came  into.thi^t abominable  measure, 
and  agreed  to  deliver  up  that  brave  man  aliye  to  his  enemies. 
In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,' they  approached  him  unsuspected, 
ana  planted  themselves  about  him.  Some  lamented  the  loss 
of  their  baggage ;  some  desired  him  to  assume  ^e  qnrit  of 
victory,  which  he  hdd  gained  ;  others  accused  thc^  rest  of  their 
commanders .  Tnus  watching  their  opportimity, di^y  fell  upon 
him,  took  away  his  sword,  and  bound  his  haada  behind  him 
with  his  own  girdle.  • 

Nicanor  was  sent  by  Antigonus  to  receive  him.  But  as 
they  led  him  through  the  m^st  of  the  l^acedonians,  he  cje* 
sired  first  to  speak  to  them;  <  pot  for  any  request  he  had  to 
make,  but  upon  matters  of  great  importance  to  them.  Silence 
being  made,  he  ascended  an  eminence,  and  stretching  out  his 
hands,  bound  as  diey  were,  he  said ;— ^^  What  trophy,  ye  vilest 
of  all  the  Macedonians!  what  trophy  could  Antigonus  have 
wished  to  raise,  like  this  which  you  are  raising,  by  delivering 
your  general  bound?  Was  it  not  base  enough  to  acknowledge 
yourselves  beaten,  merely  for  the  sake  of  your  baggage,  as  if 
victory  dwelt  among  your  gdods  and  chattels,  and  not  upon 
the  points  of  your  swords ;  but  you  must  also  send  your  genecal 
as  a  ransom  for  that  baggage  ?  For  my  part,  though  thus  led, 
I  am  not  conquered ;  I  have  beaten  the  enemy,  and  am  ruined 
ky  my  feIlow**SQldiers.    Put  I  conjure  you  by  the  ^  of  ar« 
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Ales,^  snd  the  aw&l  deiti^ii  who  preside  oirer  oathd,  tb  kill  me 
here  with  ydur  own  hands.  If  my  life  be  taken  by  another, 
the  deed  witt  still  be  yours.  Nor  will  Antigonus  complain, 
if  you  take  the  work  out  of  his  hands;  for  he  wants  not  £u« 
menes  alive,  but  Eunlenes  dead.  If  you  choose  not  tb  be  the 
immediate  instruments,  loose  but  one  of  my  hands,  and  that 
Shall  do  the  business.  If  you  will  not  trust  me  with  a  sword, 
dirow  me  bound  as  I  am  to  wild  beasts.  If  you  comply  mth 
this  last  request,  I  ahquit  you  of  dl/ guilt  with  respect  to  me, 
and  declare  you  have  behaved  to  your  general  like  the  best  and 
honestest  of -men.?'        •  * 

The  restof.the  troops  received  this  speech  with  sighs  and 
tears,  and  *  every  expression  .of  sorrow  ,y.  but .  the  Argvraspides 
eried  out,^^-^  Lead  nim  on,  sgad  attend  not  to  his  triflmg.  Foi: 
it  is  no  such  great  matter,  if  an  execrable.  Chersooeaian,  who 
has  harassed  th^  Macedonians  with  infinite  wars^  have  cause 
to  lament  hi^  fate,' as  it  would  be,  if  the  best  of  Alexander's 
and  Philip's  "soldiers  should  be  deprived  of  die  friat  of  their 
labours,  JEind  have,  their  bread  to  beg  in  their  old  age.  And 
have  not  our  wives  tflready  passed  diree  ni^^ts  with/>ur  ene« 
miesT'  S0  saying,  they  drove  him  forward.  -     • 

Anttgonus,  feariAg'  some  bad  consequence  from  the  crowd, 
(for  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  his  camp,)  sent  oat  ten  ^  hia 
best  elephants,  and  a  corps  of  spearmen,  who  were  Medes  and 
Parthiahs,  to  keep  them  olF.  He  could  liot  bear  to  have  Eu-* 
menes  brought  into  his  presence,  because  of  the  former  frieiK^y 
coimections  there  had  been  between  them.  And  when  those 
who  took  'the  charge  of  him,  isked  in  What  manner  he  would 
have  him  kept  ?  'he%id,^*So  as  you  would  keep  an  elephant 
M  a  lion-."  Neverfiieless,  he  soon  felt  some  impressions  or  pity, 
and  ordered' them  to  take  off  his  heavy  chains,  and  allow  him  a 
setvabt  who  had  been  accustomed  to  w&it  upon  him.  He 
likewise  permitted  such  .df  h^s  fnends  as.  desired  it,  to  pass 
whole  da^s  with  hitt,  and  W  bring  him.neceswy  refreshment. 
"Dius  he  spent  sotne  considerable  time  in  deliberadng  how  to 
.  dispose  of  him,  and  sometimes^  listened  to  the  applications  and 
prennises  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  and  his  own  son  Demetrius, 
who  made  it  a  point  to'  save  him.  But  all  the  odier  officers 
insisted  that  hc^  should  be  putttp  de^di,  and  urged  An%onua 
to  rive  directions  for  it.  ,      ^ 

Onfc  day,  we  are  told,  Eumenes  asked  his  keeper^  Onomar^ 
ehus,— >^  Why  Antigonus,  now  lie  had  got  Ims  enemy  into  his 
power,  did  not  either  immediately  despatch  hMi,  or  gienerously 
release  him  ?"  Onomarchus  -answered,  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,— ^^  That  in  the  battle,  and  not  now,  he  should  have 
been  so  ready  to  meet  death."    To  which  Eumtnes  replicas 

•JopHar. 
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^^  Bjr  heavenJ  was  bo  !  ^k  those  who  veotuted  to  engsge  sne 
if  I  was  not.  I  dp  notknow  that  I  metwithabettei'  man  than 
myflelf."  ^^  W^"  said  Onomsu'chuft,  ^^now  3^011  have  found 
a.Detteriiuu^  tbrn  yourself,  why  do  not  you  patiendy  wait  his 
time?'* 

.WhenAtttigoous  had  resolved  upon  his  deaths  be  gave  or* 
ders  that  he  should  hove  no  kind  of  food*  ^y  this  means,  in 
two  or'thretir  days'  tiipe,  he  began  to  draw  near  his  end ;  and 
tbien  Antigpnus  being  obliged  to  decaosff  upoA  some  sudden 
emergency,  sent  in  an  executioiker  to  despatch  hiln.  The  body 
he  d^ivered  tahis  friends,  allowing  them  to'bUm  if  honoura- 
bly, and  U>  cotfeCt  thpasU^s  into  a  silver  Oror,  in  order  to  their 
being  sent  to  his  wife  and  childi^sn. ; .  '  • 
.  -.  Thus  died  Eumenes ;  <  and  divide  justice  did  not  m  far  to 
seek  instrumcntsof  v^ngeance-against  theofficers*.ana  soldiery 
who  had  betrayed  him.  Anti^nus*.  himselC*  detesting  the 
Argyraapides  aa  impious  and  savage  wretched,  ordered  Ib3^ius9 
goiKemor  o/iALrachosia,!*  under  whose  direction  he  put  theai» 
to  take  ever^  method  to  destroy  them ;  so  tbjit  not  oxk6  of  thenx 
might  return  to  MacedMua>  or  set  his  eyes  upon  the  Grecian 
sea.  .  -  .  .        •    . 


SERIWIVS  AND  EtTMENfiS 

COMFAJIED^  *   '.    .       . 


These  are  die  m.o8trenia]1caUe*'pa#ticuIar8«which  hi^tcrry 
has  given  ua  concerning  £umen^8  and  Sertorius.  ^nd  now 
to  tome  to  the  comparison.  We  observe,  first,  that  though 
they  were  both  strangers,  alicms,  and  ezilfcs^  they  had,  to  die  end 
of  th^  days,  the  command  of  many  mwlike  nations,  and 
great  and  respectable  armies.  *«  Sertoftiis,  indeed,  has  diis  ad^ 
vaatage,  that  his  fdkrw-warriors  ever  freely  ga^ve  up  the  com^ 
mand  to  him  on  account  of  his  superior  merit;  whereas  many 
disputed  the  oost  of  honour,  wi&  Eumenes,  and  it  was  his 
actions  only  that  obtained  it  for  him.  The  officei-s  of  Seito^ 
rius  were  ambitious  to  have  him  sTt  their  head ;  but  those  who 
acted  under  Eumeoes^  never  had  reequrse  to  hin>,  till-experi-r 

*  Antigenes,  comminder-in^bief  of  the  Siher  Shieid,  was,  by  order  of  An- 
t^nu%  put  in  a  coAh,  and  bnmt  aliTe.  Eudamus,  Celbanui^  and  many  otbers 
of  the  enemies  of  Eumenea,  experienced  a  like  fate. 

t  A  province  of  Partbb;  near  BactiisDa* 
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ence  h^  showed  theiti  their  owit  incagarity,  ind  the  Bdcesshy 
of  employing  another.      '         .       •     .  *      " 

The  one  was  a  Aom^,and  commanded  die  S^iards  s^d 
Lusitaniaufr,  who  for  many  .years  had*beeii  subject^to  Rome.';  . 
the  other  was  a  Chersonesian,  and  command^  *the  Macedoni- 
ans, who  had  conquered  the  whole  wojrld.    It  should  he  con- 
sidered^ too,  that  Sertoriiis^the  mora  easily,  made  hi^  fimfS  ^ 
cause  he  was' a  senator,  and  had  led.ar,mies  }>efO!te  ;  but  Ea- 
nienes,  with  the  disreputation  of  haviqg(been  only^isecretajry^ 
raised  himself  tp  the  first  military  employments.     Nor  had 
Eumenes  only  fewer  adyantages/bgat  greater  in^ipediments  al^o 
in  the  road  to  honour.     Numbers  opposed  him  openly^,  i(md  as 
many  formed  private  designs  against  ois  life ;« whereas  no  nan 
ever  opposed  Sevtorius  in  public ;  'and  it  was.  not  till  toit'aVds 
the  last, 'that  a  few  of  his  own  party  entered  upon  a  private 
scHeme  to  de/stro^i;  him.     The  dangers  of  Sertorius  were  ge-, 
nerally  over,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory;  and  th^  .dangers 
of  Eumepes  g^ew  out  of  his  very  victories,  amoiig  those  Wh^*  ' 
envied  his  success./  ;*     .; 

Their  niilitary  performances  were  >6qual  and   simSar,  Jbut 
their  dispositions'  were  very  different.     Eumeij^s  lovai*  wajr,  ^ 
and  had  a  native  spirit*  gf  contendon  $  Sertorius-  16yed  pes£€e 
and  tranquillity.     The  former  might  have*  lived  in  great  secu- 
i^ty  and  honour,  if  he  would  not  have*  ^tood  in  the  way  of  the 
great;  but  he  rather  chose* to  tread  forever  in  the  uneasy 
paths  of  power,  .though  he  had  tb^ght  eyeqr  step  he  took';  the 
latter  .would  glaidly  havejwithdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  public 
affairs  ;  bitf  was  forced  to  continue  the  war,  to  defend  liimself 
against  his  resd^ss  persecutors.     For' Antigonus  would  have 
iakien  pleasurc/in  employing  Eumenes,  if  he  woiild  have  given 
up  the  dispute  for  superiority,  aad  been  content  with  the  sta- 
tion next  to  his  r  whereas  Pompey  wotild  not  grant  Sertorius 
his  request,  to  Jive  apnivate  aitiKen^   4lencie,*the  one  volunta- 
rily engaged  in  wai\  lor>the  sake.of  gaining  the  cljrief  command ; 
the  other  involuntarily  took  the  command,  because  he  could 
not  live  Ux  peace.    Eumenes,,  therefore,  in  hie  passion  for  die 
camp,  preferred  ambition. to  ^fety;  Sertorius  was  an  able 
warrior,  but  employed  his  talehtsonly  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son.   The  one  was  not  apprised,  of  his  impending  fate  ;  die 
other  expected  his  every  moment.  •  The  one  had  the  candid 
praise  of  confidence,  in  his  friends.;  the  other  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  wedi:ne8s;.for  he  would  have  .fled,*  but  could  not. 
The  death  of  Sertorius  did  no  dishonour  to  his  life;  he  suffer- 
ed that  from  his.  fellow-soldiers  which  the  enemy  could  not 
have  effected.    Eumenes  could  not  avoid  his  chains,  yet  after 

*  tJpon  notice  of  the  intentioii  ei  his  enemies  to  destroy  him  after  the  bst- 
tle,  he  deliberated  whether  he  should  give  np  the  victory  to  Antigonu%  or 
retire  into  Csppadoda. 
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the  indignity  of  Ids  chains^*  he  wanted  to  live  y  so  that  he 
could  neither  escape  death,  nor  meet  U  as  lie  ought  to  have 
done;  but  by  having  recourse  to  mean  applications  and  en« 
tteatieSy  put  bis  mind  in  the  power  of  the  ai^m  who  was  only 
master  of  his  body« 

*  This  does  not*  appear  from  Platarch's  acoount  t»f  him.    He  only  deabed 
Antig^nua  either  to  |^ve  immediate  .orden  tor  his  exeeutiimt  or  to  afaow  his 

generosity  in  releaang  him.  '  - 
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.AjtCBiDAMUs*the  8on  of  Xeuxidamus,  aflisr  having  governed 
die  Lacedsefmonians  witch  a. very  respectable  character,  left  be- 
hind him  tw6  sons ;  the  one  paaaed  Agit,  whom  he  had  by 
Lampitoyf  a  woman  of  an  illustrious  family ;  the  other  much ' 
younger,  named   Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  by  Eupolia  the 
daughter  of  Melisip^idas.'  As  the  crown,  by  law,  Vas  to  de- 
scend to  Agis,  Agesilaus  had  nothing  ,to  expect  but  a  private 
station,  and,dierefbre,  had  a  common  Lac^dsmonian  educa- 
tion;  which,  though  hardin  respect  of  d^et,  %nd  full  of-  lab6- 
rious  exercises,  .Was  well  calculated  to  teach  the^outh  obe- 
diences    Hence,  Simonides  is  said  to  have  ca)led  that  famed 
City  the  fnan^Bubduing  Sparta,  because  it  wa^  the  principal  ten- 
dency^ of  her  discipline  to  msike  the  ci)tizens  obedient  and  sub- 
missive to  the  laws ;'  and  she  trailed  her  yoi(th*as  'the  colt  is 
trained  to  the  manege.    The  law  does  not  lay  the  young 
pii|ices,  who  are  educated  for  the' throne,  under,  flie  same  ne* 
cessity.    But  Agesilaus  was  singular  in  this,  that  before  he 
came  to  govern,  he  had  learned  to  obey.    Hence  it  was  that 
he  accommodated  himself  with  a  better  grace  to  his  subjects 
than  any  other  of  the  kings^  having'added  to  hid  princety  ta- 
lehts  aiKl  inclinations,  a  humane  ihanner  and  popular  civility. 
While  he  was  yetin  one  of  the  classes  or  societies  of  boys, 
Lysander  had  that  honqurable  attachment  to  him  Which  the 
Spartans  distinguish  with  the  name  of  love.'  He  Was  charmed 
with  hid  ingenuous  modesty.  For  though  he  had  a  spirit  above 
his  companions,  an  Kmbition  to  excel,  which  made  him  unwil- 
ling to  sit  dowh  without  the*  pri^e,  and  a  vigour  and  impetu- 
osity which  could  not  be  conquered  or  borne  down,  yet  he  was 
equally  remarkable  for  his  gciideness  wlfere  it  was  necessary 
to  obey.     At  the  same  time,  it  appeared,  that  his  obedience 
was  not  owing  fd  fear,  but  to  a  principle  of  honour,  and  that 
diroughout  his  whole  conduct  he  dreaded  disgrace  more  than 
toil. 

*  Archidanms  IL 

t  Luapito^  Of  Laomido^  was  aiitcr  to  Arehidsmas  bf  tke  ftther's  aide;  Vld. 
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'He  ^as  lame  of  one  leg ;  but*that  defect^  during  his  youdi^ 
^as  covered  by  the  agreeable  turn  of  the  rest  of  his  person  ; 
and  the  easy  and  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  bore  it,  and  his 
being  the  fir^t  to  rally  himself  upon  it,  always.made  it  the  less 
regs^rded.  Nay,  that' defect  made  ht3  spirit  of  enterprise  ntiore 
remarkable;  for  he  never decline^^  on  that  account,  any  un-- 
dertaking,  however  difficult  or  laborious.    ' 

We  have  no  portrah  or  statue  of  him.  He  would  not  suffer 
any  to  be  made  while  he  livf  d,  and,  i^t  his  deaith,  he  utterly 
fori>ade  it..  We  are  only  told  that  'he  was  a  little  man,  and 
that  he  had  not  a  commanding  aspeet^.  But  a  perpetual  viva- 
city, ^nd'oheerfulness,  attended  with  a  talent  for  raillery,  which 
was  ^xnressed  wid^ut  kny  severity  either  of. voice  or  look^ 
made  Jmn  more  Agreeable,  even  injage,  dian  the  Voung  and  the 
handsome.  Theophrastus  jtells  us,  this  ephori  fined  Archida'- 
'mus  fpr  marrying^a  litde. woman..  ^^  She  will  bring  us,"  said- 
Wiey,*"  a  race  qf  pigthies  ihjstead  of  kiiq;^7'  . 

Durmg^the  reign  'of  Agis,  Aloibiades,  'up6n  his  quittiiig 
Sicily,  c^e  an  e^le  to  Lacedeemon.  A^d'  he  had  not  been 
th^re-Jong  before  he  was-  suspecAed  of  a  drimin^l  commerc:e 
with  Tim^  the  .wife  of  Agisi^  ^g?^  would  not  acknowledge 
tJie  child  which  *9he  l\ad  for  his,  but  said  it  was  .the  son  of  AI* 
'cibiades.  Dut4s  infoiyns  uiy  -that  the. queen  w&4  not  d's* 
pfeased  at  tbe  sup'bosiuon ;  and  Ihat  she  used  to  whisper  to  her 
nomen,  »tf|p  child  should  be  called  A|cibiades^  not'  JL^otychi** 
^s^i  Hf  iadd8,«that  Alcib^e^  himself  scrupled  not  to  say^ — 
^^  He  did. not  approjlcti  Timaea*to  gratify  his  appetite^  but  frpm 
an  ambition^o  give  kings  to  Sparta,'^  However  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  frobi^Sfiarta,  lest  Agis  should  revenge  the  injury.  \  And 
that  prince,  looking  uppn  JUeotychidas  with;  an  eye  of  susplcioa, 
did  not  take  notice  or  him  as  a  :ton.  *  Yet,  in  his.la^t  ^ickneas^ 
Leolg^chida^  prevailed  upon  Kigi,  by.  his  tears  and  entreaties, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  such«biif pre. many  witnesses. 

Notwithstanding  this  pijiblic  declaration,  Agis  was  no. sooner 
dead,  than  Lys^nder,  who  had. vancjuished  the  AtKemaas.ac 
sea,  and  had  grejit  power  and  interest  in  Sparta,  advanced 
Agesilaus  to  th^  throne  ;  alleging  that.Leotychidas  was  a  bas- 
tard, and,  consequently,  had -no  right  to  it.  Indeed,  the  ge* 
nerality  of  the  citfzens,  knowing  the  virtues  of  Agesilaus,  and 
that  he  had  been  educated  .with  them  in  all  the  severity  of  the 
Spartan  discipline,  joined  with  pleasure  jn  the  scheme. 

There  was  then  in  Sparta  a  dinner,  named  Diopithe^,  well 
versed  in  ancient  prophecies^  and  supposed  an  able  interpreter 
of  every  thing  relating  t(%  the  gods.  This  man  insisted,  it 
was  contrary  to  the  divine  will  diat  a  lame  man  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta ;  and  on  the  day  the  point  was  to  be  de- 
cided, he  publicly  read  this  oracle  >— 
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Befware,  prov^  SpMta,  lest  a  mumed  empire* 
Thy  boasted  Btren&^h  impair;  far  other  woes 
Than  thou  behald'st,  await  thee — ^bome  away 
By  Hie  atrong*  tide  of  war.— — — 

Lysander  obiserved^  upon  this,  that  if  the  Spartans  were  So- 
licitous to  act  literally  according  to  the'  oracle,  they  ought  to 
beware  of  Leotychidas :  For  that  heaven  did  not  consider  it 
ad  a'^matter  of  impprtance,  if  the  king  happened  to  have  a  lame 
foot :  the  thing  to  be  gus^rded  against,  was  the  admission  of  a 
person  who  wias  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules ;  for 
thiat  would  make  the  kingdom  itself  lame.  Agesilaus  added, 
that  Neptune  had  borne  witness  to  the  bastardy  of  Leotychi- 
■  das,  in  throwing  Agis  out  of  his  bed  by  an  earthquake  ;t  ten 
months  after  which,  and  more,  Leotychidas  was  bom ;  though 
Agis  did  npt  dohabit  with  Timsea  during  that  time,     '  -  . 

By  these  ways  and  iheans  Agesilaus  gained  thk  diadem,  anid 
at  the  same  time  was  put  in  possession  of. the  privsite  estate  pf 
Ag[is;  Leotychidas  b^ing  rejected  op.  account  of  hi»> illegiti- 
macy. Obsorving,.hbwever,  that  his  relations  by  the  mother*s 
side,  though  men  of  merit,  were  very  poOri  he  gave  a  moiety 
of  the'  estate  among  them ;  by  which  means  the  ;inherjtance 
procured  him  respect  and  honour,  instead x)f  en^y  and  aversion. 

Xehophon  tells  us,  that,  by  obedience  ta  ^fae^^ws  of  IiSs 
coundy,  Agesilaus  gained. so  much  power,  that  his  ^dll  lyas 
not  disputed.  The  case  was.  this: — -The  pi;incipal  authority 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  efihorimd  the*senate.  The  ephori 
were'  annual  magistrates,  and  the  senators  had  their  bffi<ie  for 
life.  They  were  both  appointed  as  a  barrier  against  the  power 
of  the  kings,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus.  The 
kings,  therefore^  had  an  old  and  hereditary  antipathy  to  them, 
and  perpetual  disputes  subsisted  between  them.  But  Agesi-* 
laus  took  a  diiTerei^t  course.  He  ^ve  tip  all  thoughts  of  oppo- 
sition and  contention,  and  paid  his  court  to  them  on  every 
occasion  ;  taking  care,  in  all  hi^  enterprises,  to  set  out  under 
their  auspices..  If  he  was  called,  fie  went  faster  than  usual:  | 
if  he  was  upon  his  throne  administering  justice,  he  rose  up 
when  the  ephari  approached :  if  any  one  of  them  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  senate,  he  sent  him  a  robe  and  an  ox,^  as 
marks  of  honour.  Thus,  while  he  seemed  to  be  adding  to  the 
dignity  and  importaAce  of  their  l)ody,  he  was  privately  in* 
creasing  his  own  strength,  and  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
through  their  support  and  attachment. 

In  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  other  citizens,  he  be- 

*  The  two  lees  of  the  Spartan  constitution  were  the  two  kings,  which, 
therefore,  must  be  in  a  inaiiiied  and  ruined  state  when  one  of  them  was  pone. 
In  lict,  the  consequence  produced  not  it  just  and  good  monarch,  but  a 
tymnt. 

t  See  Xendphon,  GrecSaa  Hist,  book  iii. 

t  Kmblema  of  malfistracy  and  patriotism. 

VOL.  III.  H  C^r\r\n\o 
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haved  better  as, an  enemy  than  as  a  friend*  If  he  was  severe 
to  his  enemies,  he  was  not  unjustly  so :  his  frknds  he  counter' 
nanced,  even  in  their  unjust  pursuits.  If  his  enemies  peiffonn- 
ed  any  thing  extraordinary,  he  was  ashamed  not  to  take  honour- 
able notice  of  it;  his  friends  he  could  not  correct  when  tbey 
did  amiss.  Qn  the  contrary,  it  yr^s  his  pleasure  to  support 
them, -and  go  the  same  lengths  they  did;  for  he  thought  no 
service  dishonourable  which  he  did  in  the  way  of  friend&hip. 
Nay,  if  his  adversaries  fell  into  any  misfortune,,  he  was  the 
first  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  ready  to  give  diem  his  as- 
sistance if  they  desired  it.,  By  these  means  he  gained  the 
hearts  of  all  his  people.  * 

The  ephori  saw  this,  and,  in  their  fear  of  his  increasing 
power,  imposed  a  fine  upon  him  ;  alleging  this  as  the  reason^ 
that  whereas  the  citizens  ought  to  be  in  commop,  he  appro- 
priated them  to  himself.  As  the  writers  upon  physics  ^ay,  that 
if  War  and  discord  were  banished  the  universe,  the  heavenly 
bodies  wpuld  stop  their  course,  and  all  generation  and  motion 
would  cease,  by  reason  of  that  perfect,  harmony ;  so  the  great 
lawgiver  infused  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  contention  into  the 
Spartan  constitution,  as  an.  incentive  to  virtujs,  and  wished  a}- 
^ays  to  see  some  difference  and  dispute  among  the  good  and 
virtuous.  He  thought  that  general  complaisance,  which  leads 
men  to  yield  to  the  next,  proposal,  without,  exploring  each 
other^s  intentions,  and  without  debating  on  the  consequences, 
was  an  inert  principle,  and  deserved  not  thie  name  of  har- 
mony.* Some  imagine  that  Homer  saw  this ;  and  that  he 
would  not  have  made  Agamemnon  rejoice,!  when  Ulysses  and 
Achilles  contended  in  such  opprobrious  terms,  if  he  had  not 
expected  that  some  great  benefit  would  arise  to  their  affairs  in 
general  from  this  particular  quarrel  among  the  great.     This 

5 joint,  however,  cannot  be  agreed » to  without  some  exception  ; 
or  violent  dissensions  are  pernicious  to  a  state,  and  productive 
of  the  greatest  dangers.       ' 

Agesilaus  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the  throne  before  ac- 
counts were  brought  from  Asia  that  the  king  of  Persia  was 
preparing  a  great  fleet  to  dispossess  the  Lacedsenfionians  of 
their  dominion  of  the  sea.  Lysander.  was  verj^  desirous  to  be 
sent  again  into  Asia,  that  he  might  support  his  friends  whom 
he  had  left  governors  and  masters  of  the  cities,- and  many  of 
whom,  having  abused  their  authority  to  the  purposes  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  therefore  persuaded  Agesilaus  to  enter  Asia  with  his 
forces,  and  fix  the  seat  of  war  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
Greece,  before  the  Persian  could  have  finished  his  preparations. 

•  Upon  the  same  principle,  we  need  not  be  greatly  alanned  at  party  diipates 
in  our  own  nation.  They  will  not  expire  but  with  liberty.  Andsuch fennents 
are  often  necessary  to  throw  off  yicious  humours. 

t  Odyssey,  lib.  viii. 
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At  the  same  time  he  instructed  his  friends  iirAsia  to  send  de- 
puties to  Lacedaemon,  to  desit^  Agesilatis  might  be  appointed 
to  that  command.  ^  - 

Agesilaus  received  -their  proposals  in  full  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  agreed  to  undertake  the  war,  on  condition  they 
would  give  him  thirty  Spartans  for  his  officers  and  counsellors, 
Ji  select  corps  of  tvro  thousand  newly  enfranchised  helots^  and 
six  thousand  of  the  allies.  All  this  was  readily  decreed 
through  the  ipfluence  of  Lysander,  and  Agesilaus  sent  out  ' 
with  ^e  thirty  Spartans.  Lysander  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
the  council,  not  only  on  account. of  l^is  reputation  and  power, 
but  the  friendship  of  Agesilaus,  ^ho  thought  the  procuring 
him-this  comniand  a  greater  thing  than  the  raising  him  to  the 
throne. 

While  his  forces  were  assembliiig  at  Gersestus,  he  went  with 
his  friends  to  Aoli^>  and^  passing  the  night  there^  he  dreamed 
that  a  person  addressed  him  in  this  mann^ : — ^^  You  are  .sen- 
sible, that,  since  Agamefnnon,  none  has  Aen  appointed  cap- 
tain-general of  air  Greece  but  yourself,  the  king  df  3parta; 
and  you  are  the  cttAy  person  who  have  arrived  at>  that  honour. 
Since,. therefore,  you  command  .the  same  people,  and  go  against 
tile  same  enemies  with  him,  as  well  as  take  your  departure 
from  the  same  place,  you  ought  td  propitiate  the  goddess  witii 
the  same  sacrifice  which  he  offered  here  before  he  sailed.'' 

Af;esilaus  at  first  thought  <X  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  whom 
her  fadier -ofiFere<i  iii  obedience  to  the  soothsayers.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  give  him  any  pain.  In  the  mom* 
ing  he  related  the  vision  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  he  would 
honbur  the  goddess  with  what  a  superioi*  being  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  take  pleasure  in,  and  not  imitate  the  sa- 
vage ignorance  of  his  predece^ssor.  In  consequence  of  which, 
he  crowiied  a  hind  with  flowers,  and  delivered  her  to  his  own 
soothsayer,  with  orders  that  he  should  perform  the  ceremonv, 
and  not  the  person  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Boeotians.  Tne 
first  magistrates  of  Boeotia,  incensed  at  this  innovation,  sent 
their  officers  to  insist  that  Agesilaus  should  not  sacrifice  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Boeotia.  And  the  officers  not 
only  gave  him  such  notice,  but  threw  the  thighs  of  the  victim 
froill  the  altar.  Agesilaus  was  highly  offended  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  departed  in  great  wrath  with  the  Thcbans.  Nor 
could  he  conceive  a»y  hopes  of  success  after  such  an  omen ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  concluded  his  operations  would  be  incom- 
plete, and  his  expedition  not  answer  the  intention. 

When  he  came  to  Ephesus^  the  power  and  interest  of  Ly- 
sander  appeared  in  a  very  obnoxious  light.  The  gates  of  that 
minister  were  continually  crowded,  and  all  applications  were 
made  to  him  ;  as  .if  Agesilaus  had  only  the  name  and  badges 
of  command,  to  save  the  forms  of  law,  and  Lysaader  had  iu 
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fact  the  power,  and  all  business  were  to  pass  through  his  hands. 
Indeed  none'  of  the  generals  who  were  sent  to  Asia,  ever  had 
greater  sway,  or  wer^  more  dread'edishan  he^  none  ever  served 
their  friends  more  eiFectually,  or  humbled  their  enemies  so 
much.  These  were  things  fresh  in  every  ope's  memory ;  and 
when  they  compared  also  the  plain,  the  mild,  and  popular  be- 
haviour of  Agesilaus,  with  the  stem,  the  ^short,  and  authori- 
tative manner  of  Lysander,  they  submitted  to  the  latter  en- 
tirety, and  attended  to  him  alone.  \ 

Tht  other  Spartans  first  expressed  their  resentment,  because 
that. attention  to  Lysaiider  made  them  appear  rather  as  bis 
ministers  than  as  counsellors  to  the  king.  Afterwards  AgbQi- 
laus  himself  was  piquedat  it.  For  though  he  had  no  envy  in 
his  nature,  or  jealousy  of  honours  paid  to  merit,  yet  he.  was 
ambitious  of  glor)',  and  firm  in  asserting  his 'claim  to  it* 
Besides,  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  any  great  action  were  per- 
formed, it  would  bk  imputed  Ho  Ly^ncLer,  on  account  of  the 
superior  light  in  wifth  he  had  still  been  consideredi. 

The  mettiod  he  took  to  obviate  it  was  this  ^-^His  first  step 
was  to  oppose  the  counsels  of  Lysander,  and  to  pursue  mea- 
sures different  from  those  for  which  he  was^  BK>st  earnest.  An- 
other sjtep  was  to>  reject  the  petitions  of  all  who  appeared  to 
apply  to  him  through  the  interest  of  that  minister.  In  maters, 
too,  which  were  brought  before  the  king  in  a  judicial  ,way^ 
those  against  whom  Lysander  exerted  himself,  were  sure  to 
gain  their  qause  ;  and  they  for  whom  he  appeared,  coiild  scarce 
escape  without  a  fine.  As  these  things  hi4>pened  not  casually^' 
but  constantly,  and  of  set  purpose,  Lysander  perceived  the 
cause,  and  concealed  it  not  from  his  friends.  He  told  them^  it 
was  on  his  account  they  were- disgraced,  and  desired  them  to 
pay  their  court  to  the  kitig,  and  to  those  who  had  greater  in- 
terest with  him  than  himselfr  These  proceedings  seemed  invi- 
dious, and  intended  to  depreciate  Hit  king :  Agesilaus,  there- 
fore, to  mortify  him  still  more,  appointed  him  his  carver :  and 
we  are  told,  he  said  before  a  large  company,—"  Now  let  them 
go  and  pay  their  court  to  my  carver." 

Lysander,  unable  to  bear  this  last  instance  of  contempt, 
said, — ^^  Agesilaus,  you  know  vcr>'  well  how  to  lessen  your 
friends."  Agesilaus  answered,  "  I  know  very  well  who  want 
to  be  greater  than  myself."  "  But,  perhaps,"  said  Lysander^ 
"  that  has  rather  been  so  represented  to  you,  than  attempted 
by  me.  Place  me,  however,  where  I  may  serve  you  without 
giving  you  the  least  umbrage." 

Upon  this  Agesilaus  appointed  him  his  lieutenant  in  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  persuaded  Spithridates,  a  Persian  in  the 
province  of  Phamabazus,  to  come  over  to  the  Greeks,  with  a 
considerable  treasure,  and  two  hundred  horse.  Yet  he  re- 
tained his  resentment,  and  nourishing  the  remembrance  of  the 
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affiroDtiie  had  received^  considered  how  hemight.  deprive  the 
two  famili^  of  the  privilege  of  giving  kings  to  Sparta,"*^  and 
open  the  way  to  that  high  station  to  all  the  citizens.  And  it 
seem^  that  be  would  have  raised  great  commotions  in  pursuit 
of  his  revenge;  if  he  had  not  been  killed  in  his  expedition  into 
Bceotia.  Thus^  ambitious  spirits,  when  they  go  beyond  certain 
bounds^  do  much  more,  harm  than  good  to  the  con^nunity. 
For  if  Lysander  was  to  blame,  as  in  fact  he  was,  in  indulj^ng 
an  unreasonable  avidity  of  honour,  Agesilaus  might  have 
known  oth^r  methods  to  correct  the  fault  of  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter and  spirit.  But,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  passion, 
the  one  knew  not  how  to  pay  a  proper  respect  to  his  general, 
nor  the  other  how  to  bear  the  imperfections  of  his  friend. 
.  At  first  Ti^saphemes  was  afraid  of  Agesilaus,  and  undertook 
by  treaty,  that  tne  king  would  fcavg  :thc  Grecian  cities  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  l^sr  but  afterwards,  thinking  his 
strength. sufficiently  increased,  he  declared  war^  This  was  an 
event  very  sigreea))lo  to^Agesilaus.  He  hoped  great  thin]^  from 
this  expedition  ;|  and  he  cohsidiered  as  a  circumstance  which 
would  reflect  (Ushonour.  upon  himself,  that  Xenophon  could 
conduct  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  lieart  of  Asia  to  the 
sea,  and  beat  the  kihg  of  Persia  whenever  his  forces  thought 
proper  to  engage  him;  if  h(e,  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  w^re  masters  both  at  sea  and  land«  could  not  dis- 
tinguish himselif  .'bc;fore  the  Greel^s  by  some  great  and  memo- 
rable stroke. 

To  revenge,  therefore,  the  perjury  of  Tiftsaphemes  by  an  ar- 
tifice which  JQstice  recomnieaded,  he  pretended  immediately 
to  march  into  Caria ;  and  when  the  barbarian  had  drawii  his 
forces  to  that  quarter,  he  turned  short,  and  entered  Phiygia. 
There  he  took  h&any  cities,  and  made  himself  master  of  im- 
mense treasures ;  by  which  he  showed  his  friends,  that  to  vio- 
late a  treaty  is  tp  despise  the  gods ;  whilst  to  deceive  an  enemy 
is  not  only  just  biit  glorious,  and  the  way  to  add  profit  to  plea- 
sure: but  as  he  was  inferior  in  cavalry,  and  the  liver  of  the 
victim  appeared  without  a  head,  he  retired  to  Ephesus,  to  raise 
that  sort  of  troops  which  he.  wanted*  The  method  he  took  was, 
to  insist  th^t  every  man  of  substance,  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
serve  in  person,  should  provide  a  horse  and  a  man.     Many  ac- 
cepted the  alternative;  and,  instead  of*  a  parcel  of  indifiPerent 
combatants,:^  such  as  the  rich  would  have  made,  he  soon  got  a 

*  The  Eurytionidx  and  the  Agidae. 

f  He  told  the  Persian  ambassadors,  <*  (le  was  much  obliged  to  their  master 
for  the  step  he  had  taken,  since  by  the  violation  of  his  oath  he  had  made  tlie 
gods  enismies  to  Persia,  tfnd  friends  to  Greece/' 

t  "irikm  '«r>jrm9,  die  present  corrupt  reading,  should  be  altered,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Apophthegms  (Ed.  St.  p.  369),  to  i^tKm  km  TrKwtoi.  The  pass- 
age is  this  :-t-Wifc  TAi^u  Twn^nffttf  ku  hnroi  «au  «v^tc  t^mhtQi  arrt  £Ja.lAflH  KAI 
nAOrXJftK. 
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numerous  and  respectable  cavalry:  for  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  serve  at  aH,  or  not  to  serve  as  horse,  hired  others 
who  wanted  neidier  course  nor  inclination.  In  this  he  pro- 
fessedly imitated  Agamemnon,  who  for  a  good  mare  excused  a 
dastardly  rich. man  his  service.*   -  » 

One  day  he  ordered  his  commissarie$  to  sell  the -prisoners, 
but  to  strip  them  first.  Their  clothes-  found  many  purchas'ers  ; 
but  as  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  their  skins  being  soft  and 
white,  by  reason  of.  their  having  lived  so  much  within  doors, 
the  spectators  only  laughed  ^t  them^  thinking  they  would  be  of 
no  service  as  slaves.  Whereupoh  Agesilaus,  who  stood  by  at 
the  auction,  said  to  his  troops,^-^^^  These  are  the  persons  whom 
ye  fight  wkh;"-  and  then  pomting  to  the  rich  spoils, — ^^  Those 
are  the  things  ye  fight  for. ' 

When  the  season  called  him  into  the  field  again,^he  gave  it 
out  that  Lydfa  was  his  object.  In  this  he  did  not  deceive  Tis- 
saphemes:  that  general  ^deceived  himself^ :  for,  giving  no  heed 
to  the  declarations  of  Agesilaus,  because  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  them  before,  he  roncluded  he- would  now  eiKer  Caria,^ 
a  country  not  convenient  for  cavalry,  ill  -which  his  strength 
did  not  li^.  Agesilaus,  as  he  had  proposed,  went  and  sat 
down'on  the  plains  of  Sardis,-and  Tissaphemes  was  foroed  to 
march  thither  in  great  haste  wltL  succoui*a.  The  Persian,  as 
he  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  cut  oiF  a  number  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  scattered  up  and  down  for  plunder.  Agesilaus, 
however,  considered  that. the  enemy's  infantry  could  not  yet 
become  up^  whefeas  he  had  all  his  forces  about  him»;  and 
therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  immediately.  Pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  be  mixed  his  light^armed  foot  with  the  horse, 
and  ordered  them  to  advance  swiftly  to  the  charge,  while  he 
was  bringing  up  At  heavy-armed  troop3,  which  would  not  be 
far  behind.  The  barbarians  were  soon  put  to  flight ;  the 
Greeks  pursued  them,  took  their  camp,  and  killed  great  num- 
bers. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  they  could  pillage  the  king's 
country  in  full  securing,  and  had  all  the  satisfaction  to  See  .Tis- 
saphemes, a  man  of  abandoned  character,  and  one  of.  the 
greatest  enemies  to  their  name  and  nation,  properly  punished. 
For  the  king  immediately  sent  Tithraustes  ag^nst  him,  who 
cut  off  his  head.  At  the  same  time  he  desired  Agesilaus  to 
grant  him  peace,  promising  him  large  sums,!  on  condition 

*  Then  Menelaus  his  Podargos  brings. 

And  the  famM  courser  of  the  king;  of  kings ;. 

Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  than  brave) 

To  'scape  the  ^vars,  to  Agamemnon  gave, 

( JEthe  oer  naroe^  at  home  to  en^  his  days. 

Base  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praise.  JPoffe,  II.  zxiii. 

Thus,  Scipio,  when  he  went  to  Africa,  ordered  the  Sicilians  either  to  attend 
him,  or  to  give  him  horses  or  men. 
t  He  promised  also'  to  restore  the  Greek  cities'  in  Asia  to  their  liberty,  oh 
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that  he  would  evacuate,  his  domiiiioiiB.  Ag^sili^u^  answer^, 
•^^  His  country  was  die  sole  arbitress  ef  peace.  For  his  own 
part,  he  rather  chose  to  enrich  his  soMiefrs  than  himself ;  and 
the  great  honour  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  carry  home  spoils, 
and  not  presents,  from  their  enemies.'^  Neverdieless,  to  gra- 
tify Tithraustes  for  destro^ng  Tissapheme^,  the  common 
enemy  >of  the  Greeks,  he  decamped  and  Retired  into  Phrygia,^ 
taking  thirty  talents  of  that  viceroy  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  march. 

As  he  was  upon  the  road,  he  received  the  scytale  from  the 
magistrates  of  Lacedsemon,  which  invested  him  with  the'com- 
mand  of  the  navy  as  weU  as  army;  an  honour  which  that  city ^ 
never  granted  to  any  one  but^ himself.  He  was,.indeed,  (as 
Theopompus  somewhere  says,)  confessedly  the  greatest  and 
most  tUustriqus  man  of  his  time;  yet  he  placed  his  dignity 
rather  in  his  virtue  than  his  power.  Notwithstaxiding^  there 
was  this  flaw  in  his  character :  when  he  had  th^  conduct  d£ 
the  navy  given  hiHi,  he  committed,  that  charge  to  Pi^nder,  / 
when  there  were  odier  officers  of  greater  age  and  abilities  at 
halkd«  Pisandei^was  his  wife's  brother,  and  in  complihaeht  to 
her,  he  respected  that  alliance  more  than  the  public  good.. 

He  took  up  faisown  quarters  in  the  provin<;e  of  Phamabazus, 
where  he  not  only  lived  in  plenty,,  but  rai$ed  tonsiderable  sub- 
sidies. From  thence' he  proceeded  to  Paphlagonia,  and  drew 
Cotys,  the  king  of  that  country,  into  his  interest;  ^ho  had  been 
sometime  desirous  of  such  a  connection,  on  account  of  the 
virtUe'and  honour  which  marked  hi^  charactler.  Spithridates, 
who  was  the  first  person-  of  consequence  that  came  over  from 
P'harhabazus,  accompanied  Agesilaus  in  all  bis  expeditions, 
and  took  a  share  in  all  his  dangers.  This  Spidiridates  had  a 
son,  a  handsome  youth,  foe  whom  Agesilaus  had  a  particular 
regard,  and  a  beautiful  diughtfer  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  whom 
he  married  to  Cotys.  Cotys  gave  him  a  thousand  horse  and 
two  thousand  men,  draughted  nrom  his  light-armed  troops,  and 
with  these  he  returned  to  Phrygia. 

Agesilaus  committed  great-ravages  in  that  province;  but 
Phamabazus  did  not  wait  to  oppose  him,  or  trust  his  own  gar- 
risons. Instead  of  that,  he  took  his  most  valuable  things  with 
him,  and  moved  from  place -to  place,  to  avoid  a  batde.  Spith- 
ridates, however,  watched  him  so  narrowly,  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Heripp.idas*  the  Spartan,  a(  last  he  made  himself 
master  of  his  camp,  and  all  his  treasures.  Herippidas  made 
it  his  business  to  examine  what  part  of  the.  baggage  was.se- 

condition  that  they  paid  the  jcstablished  tribute ;  and  he  hoped  (he  said)  that 
thift  condescennon  would  induce  Agesilaus  to  accept  the  peace,  and  to  retam 
home;  the  rather,  because  Tissapfaemes,  who  was  guilty  of  the  first  breach. 
Was  punished  as  he  deserved. 

*  Herippidas  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  council  of  thirty,  sent  to  Agesi- 
laus the  second  year  of  the  war. 
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creted,  and  compelled  the  barbariatitf  to  restofe  it:  he  looked, 
indeed,  with  a  keen -eye  into  everything.  This  provoked 
Spi^ridates  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  marched  off 
with  the  PaphlagoniaAS  to  Sardis; 

.  There  was  nodiing  in  the  whole  war  that  touched  Agesilaus 
more  nearly  than  this.  Beside^e  patn  it  gave  him,  to  think 
he  had  lost  Spithridates,  and  a  considerable  bod^  of  men  with 
him,  he  was  ashamed  of  a  mark  of  avarice  and  illiberal  mean- 
ness, from  which  he  had  ever  studied  to  keep  both  himself  and 
his  Qountry.  These  were  causes  of  uneasiness  that  might' be 
publicly  acknowledged ;  biit  he  had  a  private  and  more  sen- 
sible one,  in  his  attachment  to  the  son  ot  Spithridates ;  though, 
while  he  was  with  him,  he  hgd  made  it  a  point  to  combat  that 
attachment. 

One  day  Megabates  approached  to  salute  him,  and  Agesi* 
laus  declined  that  mark  of  his  affection.  The  youth,  after  this, 
was  more  distant  in  liis  addresses.  Then  Agesilans  was  sorry 
for  the  repulse  he  had  given  him,  and  pretended  \o  Wonder 
why  Megabates.  kept  at  such  a  distance.  His  friends  told  him, 
he  must  blame  himself  for  rejecting  his  former  application. 
^'  He  woidd  still,''  said  they,  ^^be  glad  to  pay  hjis  most  Obliging 
respect^  to.ybu ;  but  take  car^you  do  not  reject  them  again." 
Agesilaus  was  silent  soQie  time ;  and  when  he  had  (considered 
the  thing,  he  said,—-"  Do  not  mention  it  to  hitti:  *  For  this  se- 
cond victory  over  myself  glides  ine  more  pleasure  than  I  should 
have  in  turning  all  I  look  upon  to  gold.^^  This  resolution  of 
his  held  while  Megabates  was  with  him  ;  but  he  was  so  much 
affected  at  his  departure,  that  it  i$  hard  to  say  how  he  in^ould 
have  behaved,  if  he  had  found  him  again.  / 

After  this,  Pharnabazus  desired  a  cbnference  with  him; 
and  ApoUophanes  of  Cyzicus,  at  whose  house  diey  had  both 
been  entertained^  pr&bured  ah  interview.  Agesilaus  came  first 
to  the  place  appointed,  with  his  friends,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  long  grass  uncler  a  shade,  to  wait  for  Phamabazus.  When 
the  Persian  grandee  came,  his  servants  spread  soft  skins  and 
beautiful  pieces  of  tapestry  for  him  \  but,  upon  seeing  Agesi- 
laus so  seated,  he  was  ashamed  to  make  use  of  them,  iand  pla- 
ced himself  carelessly .  upon  the  grass  in  the  same  manner, 
though  his  rdbes  were  delicate,  and  of  the  ^finest  colours. 

After  mutual  salutations,  Pharnabazus  opened  the  confer- 
ence; and  he  had  just;  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, after  the  services  he  had  done  them  in  the  Athenian 
war,  and  their  late  ravages  in  his  country.  Agesilaus  saw  the 
Spartans  were  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground;  for  they  knew  that  Phahiabazus  was  injur- 
ed. However,  die  Spartan  general  found  an  answer,  which 
was  as  follows  >— "  While  we  were  friends  to  the  k in^  of  Persiia, 
we  treated  h^  and  his  in  a  friendly  manner:  now  wie  are  ene- 
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mies,  you  can  expect  nothing  from  us  but  hostilities.  There- 
fore, while  you,  Ph^mabsizust  choose  to  be  a  vassal  }d  the 
king,  we  wound  him  through  your  sides.  Onty  be  a  friend 
and  ally  to  the  Greeks,  and  shake  off  that  vassalage,  and  from 
that  moment  you  -  have  a  right  to  consider  these  battalions^ 
these  arms  and  ships,— in  short,  all  that'  we  are  or  have,  as 
guardians  of  your  possessions  and  your  liberty ;  without  which 
nothing  is  great  or  desirably  among  men,"^ 

Phaniaba^us  then  explained. himself  in  these  terms: — ^"If 
the  king  sends  another  lieutenant  in  my  room,  I  will  be  for 
you ;  but  while  he  continues  me  in  the  government,  I  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  repel  force  with  force,  and  mak<e  reprisals 
upon  you  for  him.".  AgesUaus,  charmed  with  tliis  reply,  took 
his  hand,  and  rising  up  with  him,  said, — *'\  Heaven  grant,  that, 
with  such  sentiments  as  these,  you  may  be  our  friend,  and  not 
our  enemy!"  ,         .    . 

As  Ph^mabazus  and  his  company  were  going  away,  his  son, 
who  was  behind,  ram  up  to  Agesilaus,  and  said,  w;ui  a  smile, 
— ^*'  Sir,  I  enter  with  you  into  th^  rights.oJf  hosj)itality :"  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  him  a  jayelifl  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 
Ag^silaufr  received  it;  and,  delighted  with  his  looks  and  kind 
regards,  looked  about  for  something  handsome  to  giVe  a  youth. 
of  his  princely  appearance  in  return..  'His  secretary  Adseus 
happening  to  have  a  hors6  with  magnificent  furniture  just  by, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off  ^d  given  to  the  young  man. 
Nor  did  he  forget  h]n\^  afterwards.  In  ^process  of  time,  this 
Persian  was.  driven  from  his^ome  by  his  brothers,  and  forced 
to  take. refuge  in  Peloponnesus..  Agesilaus  thep  took  him  into 
his  protection,  and  served  hitn  on  all  occasions.  The  Persian 
had  a  favourite  in  the  wrestling  ring  at  Athens,  who  wanted 
to  be  introduced  ajt  the  Olympic  games ;  but  as  be  was  past 
the  proper  age,  they  did  not  choose  .to  stdmit  liiih.|  In  this 
case,  the  Persian. applied  to  Agesilaus,  who,  willing  to  oblige 
him  in  this  as  well  as  other  things,  procured  the  young  man 
the  admission  hie  desired,  though  not  without  much  diiEculty. 

Agesilaus,  indeed,  in  other,  respects,  was  strictly  and  in* 
flexibly  just ;  but  where  jsl  man^s  friends  were  concerned,  he 
thought  a  rigid  regard  to  justice  ^a  mere  pretence. — There  is 
still  extant  a  short  letter  of  his  .to  Hydrieus  the  Carian,  which 
is  a  proof  of  what  we  have  said : — "  If  Nicias  is  innocent,  ac- 
quit him  :  If  he  is  ^ot  innocent,  acquit  him  on  my  account : 
However,  be  sure  to  acquit  him."  _ 

3uch«was  the  general  character  of  Agesilaus  as  a  friend. 

*  He  added,— -*<  However,  if  we  continue  at  wai%  I  will,  for  the  future,  avoid 

?rour  territories  as  much  as  possible,  and  rather  forage  and  raise  contributions 
n  any  otJier  province." — Xen.  Grec,  War^  b.  iv. 

f  Sometimes  boys  had  a  share  in  these  exhibition  j  who,  after  ^  certain  age, 
were  excluded  the  fists. 
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There  were,  indeed,  times  when  his  attachments  gave  way  to 
the  exigencies  of  state.  Once  bein|^  obliged  to  decamp  in  a 
hurry,  he  was  leaving  a  favourite  sick  behind  him.  The  f^» 
vouiite  called  after  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  ^m  to  come 
back ;  upon  which  h^  turned,  and  said, — ^^  How  little  consist- 
ent are  love  and  prudence."  This  particular  we  have  ^  from 
Hieronymus  the  philosopher. 

Agesilaus  had  been  now  itwo  years  at  the  head  of  the  ai^^^y, 
and  was  become  the  general  Subject  of  discourse  in  the  uppe^ 
provinces.  ]9is  wisdom,  his  disinterestedness,  his  moderatip^t 
was  the  theme  they  dwelt  uppn  with  pleasure.  Whenever  he 
made  an  excursion,  he  lodged  in  the  temples  most  renowned 
for  sancti^ :  and  whereas,  on  many  occasions,  we  dp  not  choose 
that  men  should  see  what  we  are  about,  he  was  desirous  to 
Have  the  gods  inspectors  and  witnesses  of  his  conduct.  Among 
so  many  thousands  of  soldiers  as  he  had,  there  was  scsutre  one 
who  bad  a  wor^e  br  a  harder 'bed  thaA  he.  fjle  was  8p..fbrtifi» 
ed  against  heat  and  cold,  that  none  was  sp  well  prepared  as 
himself  for  whatever  seasons  .the  climate  should  produce. 

The  Greeks  in  Asia  never  saw  a  ihore  agreeable  spectacle, 
|]ian  the  Persian  ^governors  and'generals,  who  had  been  insvif- 
ferably  elated-  widi  power,  and  had  rolled  in  riches  ^d  luxury,, 
"humbly  submitting  and  paying  their  couiif to  a  man  jth  a  coarse 
cloak,  and,  upon  dne  laconic  word,  conforming  to  his  seinti** 
ments,  or  rather  transforming  themselves  into  another  shape. 
Many  thought  that  line  'of  Timotheu^  applicable  on  this  oc*-. 
casionr —    ^ 

-  Mam  U  the  f^ ;  and  Greece  reveres  not  Gocb. 

All  Asia  was  now  ready  to  revolt  from  the  Persians.  Agesi- 
laus brought  the  cities  under  excellent  regulations,  and  settled 
their  police',  without  putting  to  death,  or  banishing  a  single 
subject.  After  which  he  resolved  to  change  the  seat  of  war, 
and  to  remove  it  from  the  (Grecian  sea  to  die  heart  of  Persia, 
that  the  king  might  have  to  ^gHt  for  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  in- 
stead of  sitting  at  his  ease  there  to  bribe  the  orators,  and  hire 
the  states  of  Greec^  to  destroy  each  other.  But  amidst  these 
schemes  of  his,.Epicydidaa  the  Spartan  came  to  acquaint  him, 
that  Sparta  was  involved  in  a  Grecian  war ;  and  that  die  ephori 
had  sent  him  orders  to  come  home,  and  defend  his  own  couq- 

Unhappy  Greeks!  barbarians  to  each  other ! 

What  better  name  can  we  give  that  envy  which  iricilad  them 
to  conspire  and  combine  for  their  mutual  destruction,  at  a 
time  when  fortune  had  taken  them  upon  her  wings,  and  was 
carrying  them  against  the  barbarians  <  and  yet  they  elipped 
her  wings  with  their  own  hands,  and  brpugnt  the  war  home 
to  themselves,  which  was  happily  removed  lAto  a  foreign  eoun* 
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try.*  I  cann<%  indeed,  agree  with  Demaratus  of  Corinth, 
when  be  says,  those  Greeks  fair  short  of  a  great  happiness,  who 
did  not  live^to  see  Alexander  seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius. 
But  I  think  the  Greeks  had  just  cause  for  tears,  when  they  con- 
sidered that  they  left  that  to  Alexander  and  the  Macedonians, 
which  might  hav^  been  effected  by  the  generals  whom  they 
slew  in  the  fields  of  Leu^tra,  Coronea,  Corinth,  and  Arcadia. 

However,  of  all  the  actions  of  Agesilaus,  there  is  none 
which  had  greater  propriety,  or  was  a  stronger  instance  of  his 
obedience  to*the  laws  and' justice  to  the  public;  than  his  imr 
mediate  return  to  Sparta^  Hannibal;  though  his 'affairs  were 
IB  a  desperate  condition,  ^d  he  was  almost  beaten  but  of  Italy, 
made  41  difficulty  of  obeymg  the  summons- of  his  countrymen, 
to  go  and  defehd  them  ii^  a  war  at  home.  And  Alexander 
made  a  jest  of  the  information  he  received,  that  Agis-  had 
fought  a  battle  with  Antipater.  He  said ,^-^'^^  It  seems,  my 
frierids,  that  while  we  were  conquering  Darius  here,  there  was 
a  combat  of  mice  in  Arcadia.^'  How  happy^  then,  was  Spar- 
ta in  the  respect  which  Agesilaus  paid  ^r,  and  in  his  rever- 
ence for  the  laws! .  No  sooner  was  the  ^c^fa/r. brought hiiA, 
though  in  the  midst  of  his  power  and  good 'fortune,  than  he 
resigned  and.abandohed  his  nourishing  prospects,  sailed  home, 
and  left  his  great  work  unfinished.  SVich  was  jthe  regret  his 
friends  as  well  as  his  allies  had  for  the  loss  of  ^im,  that  it  Was 
a  strong  confutation  of  the  saying  of  Dehiostratus  Ae  Phaea- 
cian,— ^  That  the  £.acedfiemonians  excelled  in  public,  and  the 
Athenians,  in  private  characters."  For  thotigh  he  had  great 
merit  as  a  king  and  a  general,  yet  still  he  was  si  more  desira- 
ble friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion.    ' 

As  the  Persian  money  had  the  impressiop  of  an  archer,' he 
said,--*^^  He  was  driven  out  of  Asi^*by  ten-thousand  of  the 
king's  archers."f  For  the  orators  of  Athens  and  Thebes  hav- 
ing been  bribed  with  so  many  pieces  of  money,  had  recited 
their  cotmttymen  to  take  up  arms  against  Sparta. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  marched  through 
Thrace  widiout  asking^eave  of  any  of -the  barbarians.  He 
only  desired  to  know  of  each  people,-^"  Whether  they  would 
have  him  pass  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy  ?"  AH  the  rest  re- 
ceived him  with  tokens  of  friendship,  and  showed  him  all  the 

*  That  comiptipn  whicU  brought  the  gtates-of  Greece  to  take  Persian  goM^ 
undoubtedly  deserves  .censure.  Yet  we  must  tabe  leave  to  observe,  that  th# 
' divisions  and  jealousies  which  rei^eH  in  Greece  were  the  support  of  its 
liberties,  and  that  Persia  was  not  conquered  till  nothing  but  the  shadow  of 
these  liberties  remained.  Were  thbre,  indeed,  a  number  of  little  independent 
flta(eis  which  made  justice  the  constant  rule  of  their  conduct  to  each  other, 
and  which  would  be  always  ready  to  unite  upon  any  alarm  from  a  formidable 
enemy,  they  might  pr^erve  their  liberties  inviolate  for  ever. 

t  Tithraufites  sent  Timoc'ratc^  of  Rhodes  into  Greece  with  fifty  talents, 
which  he  distributed  at  Thebes,  Ar^os,  and  Corinth;  bttt, according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  Athens  bad  no  share  in  that  distribution. 
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civilities  in  their  power  "on  hia  way ;  but  the .  TraUians,*"  of 
whom  Xerxes  is  said  to  haye  boUght  a  passage^  demanded  of 
Agesilaus  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  aild  as  maQy  women. 
He  answered  the  messenger  ironically, — ^'*  Why  did  they  not 
theti  come  to  receive  them  ?"  At  the  s^e  tim:e  he  marched 
forward,  and  finding  them  drawn  up  to  oppose  him,  he  gave 
them  battle,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 

He  sept  some  of , his  people  to  put  the  same  question*  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  who  answered,  "  I  will  consider  of  it.'* 
^^  Let  him  consider,"  said  he,  ^^  in  die  mean  time,  we  march." 
The  king,  surprised  and  awed  l^y  his  spirit^  desiredhim  to  pass 
as  a  friend.  *•  ' 

"^he  Thessaliaiis  were  confederates. with  the  enemies,  of 
Sparta,  and,v. therefore,  he  l^id  wast^  their  territories.  To  the 
city  of'Larissa,  indeed,  he  offered  his. friendship,  by  his  amr 
bassadors  Xenocles  and  Scytha:  but  the  people  seized  them 
and  put  them  in  prison.  His  troops  so  resented  this  affront, 
that  they  would  have  had  him  go  and  lay  siege  to  thd  place. 
Agesilaus^  however,  was  of  another  mind.  He  said, — ^'*  He 
WQiild  not  lose  one  of -his  ambassadors  for  gaining  all  Thes- 
saly ;  apd  he  afterwards  found  means  to  jrecover  them  by 
treaty.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  Agesilaus  took  this  step^ 
since,  upon  news  l^eing  brought  him  that  a  great  battle  had 
been  foi\ght  near  Corinth,  in  which  many  btave  nien'were  sud- 
denly taken  off^  but  that  the  loss  of  the  Spartans  was  small  in 
comparison  ^f  that  of  the  enemy, '  he  was  not  elevated  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  with  a.dcep  sigh,^=— "  Unhappy 
Greece !  why  ,hast  thou  destroyed  so  many  brave  men  with 
thy  own  handsy  who,  had  they  lived,  might  have  conquered 
all  the  barbarians  in  the  world." 

However,  as  the  Pharsalians  attacked  and  harassed  him  in 
his  march,  he  engaged  them  with  five  hundred  l^orse  and  put 
them  to  flight.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  success, 
that  he  erected  a  trophy  under  Mount  Narthacium;  and  he 
valued  himself  the  more  upon  it,  because  with  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  his  own  training  he  had  beaten  a  people  who  reckoned 
theirs  the  best  caValry  in  Greece.  Here  Diphridas,  one  of  the 
ephori,  met  him  and  gave  him  orders  to  enter  fioeotia  immedi- 
ately. And  though  his  intention  was  to  do  it  afterwards,  whei\ 
he  had  strengthened  his  army  with  some  reinforcements,  he 
thought  it  was  not  right  to  disobey  the  magistrates.  He,  there- 
fore, said,  to  tl^ose  about  him, ^^*  Now  conies  the  day  for 
which  we  were  called  out  of  Asia."    At  the  same  time  he  sent 

•  Besides  the  Trallians  in  Lydia,  there  wa*  a  people  of  that  name  in  tllyri- 
curo,  upon  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  So  at  least,  according  to 
Dacier,l*heoporopus(ap.  Steph.)  testifies.  OifeoftheMSS.instead  of  T^kaji"^ 
gives  us  T^A^/iXtK.  .  In  Op.  Mor.  373,  21,  tUey  ar^  calted  T§a«/«f.  Possibly 
they  might  be  the  Triballi. 
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for  two/cohorts  from  the  army  near  Corinth.  And  the  Lace- 
tlsmonians  did  hhn  the  honour  to.  cause  proclamation  to  be 
made  at  home,  .that  such  of  the  youth  as  were  inclined  to  go 
and  assist  the  king,  might  give  in  theiv  names.  All  th^  yoilng 
mei^  in  ^arta,  presented  themselves -for  that  service ;  but  the 
magistrates  selected  jonly  fifty  of  the  ablest,  and  sent  them. 

Agesilaus  having  passed  Jfche  straits  of  Thertnopylse,  and 
traversed  Phocb,  which  was  in  friendship  with  the  Spartans, 
entered  Bc^otia,  and  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Chaeroniea. 
He  had  scarce  entrenched  himself,  when,  there  happened' an 
eclipse  of  the'sunj**  At  the  same  time  he  received  an  account 
that  Pisapder  was  defeated  at  sea^  and  killed  by  Phamabaziis 
and  Conon>  He  was  much  afflicted  with  his  own  loss,  as 
well  as^thdt  of  the  public. — '^et,'l(sst  his  army,  which  was  go- 
ing to  ^ive  Rattle,  should  be  discouraged  at  the  news,  he  or- 
dered his  messengers  to  give  out  that  Pisander  was  victorious. 
Nay,  he  appeared  in  public  with 'a  chaplet  of  flowers,  returned 
solemn  thanks  for  the  pretended  success,  and  sent  portions  of 
tlfe  sacrifice  to  his  friends.  '        .       ' 

When  he  came  up  to"  the  Cor6nea,t  knd  was  in  viewof  the 
enemy,  he  drew  up  his  army.  The  left  Hiring  he  gave  to  the 
Orphomenians,  and  took  the  right  himself*  The  Thebansalso 
putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  placed  themselves  on 
the  right,  and  the*  Argives  on  the  left.  Xenophon  says,  that  this 
was  the  most  furious  battle  in  his  time ;  and  he  .certainly*  was 
able  to  judge,  for  be  fought  iiii  it  for  Agesilaus,. with  whom  he 
returned  from  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  neither  violent  nor  lasting.:  the  The-  • 
bans  soon  routed  t}ie  Orchomenians,  and  Agesilaus  the  Ar- 
gives. But  when  both  parties  werie.  informed  that  their  left 
wings  were .  broken  and  ready  for  flight,  both  hastened  their 
relief.  At  this  instant  Agesilaus  might  have  secured  to  him- 
self the  victory  without  any  risk,  if  he  would  have  suffered 
the  Thebans  to  pass,  and  then  have  charged  them*  in  the  rear  :^ 
But  borne  albng  by  his  fury,  and  an  ambition  to  display  his 
valour,  lie  attacked  them  in  front,  in  the  conficlence  of  beating 
them  upon  equal  terms.  They  received  him,  however,  with 
equsil  vivacity,  and  grc^teSforts  were ,  exerted  in  all  quarters, 
especially  where  i^gesilaus  and  his  fifty  Spartans  were  engaged. 

•  This  eclipse  happened  on  tfie  twenty-ninlh  of  August,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  ninety-stztn  Olympiftd,  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

f  In  the  printed  text  it  is  CoroTtea,  nor  have  we  any  various  reading.  But 
undouBtedly  C^ronea,upon  the  Cephlsus,  was  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought;  and  we  must  not  confound  it  with  the  battle  of  Goronea  in  Thessaly, 
foiight  fifty-three  yeiffs  before.  ' 

+  Xenophon  gives  another  turn  to  the  matter ;  for  with  him  Agesilaus  was 
never  wrong.  « 
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It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  he  had  those  volunteers,  and 
they  could  not  have  cotn'e  more  seasonably:  ftfr  they  fought 
with  the  most  deterpnined  valour,  and  exposed  their,  persons 
to  the  greatest  dangers' in  his  defence ;  yet  they  could' not  pre- 
vent his  being  wounded.  He  was  piereed  through  his  ar- 
mour, in  many  places,  with  spears  an4  swoi'ds;  and  though 
they  formed  a  ring  about  him;  it.  was  with  difficulty  they 
brought  him  off  alive,  afterhaving  killed  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, and  left  not  a  few  of  their  own  oody  dead  upon  the  spot. 
At  last  finding  it  impracticable  to.  break  the  Theban  front,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  manoeuvre, 'which  at  first 
they  scorned*  They  opened  their  ranks,  and  let  the  Thebans 
pass;  after  which,;ob8enFing  that  they  marched  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  they  made  up  again,  and  took  them  in  flank  and  rear. 
They  could  not^  however,  brqak  them.  The  Thebans  retreat- 
ed to  Helicon,  valuing  tjheptiselyes  much  upon  the  battle,  be- 
cause their  part  of  the  army  was  a  full  match  £Dr  the  Lacedae- 
inonians.*  ,  ;  v 

Agesilaus,  though  he  was  much  Weakened  by  his  wounds, 
would  not  retire  to  his  teiity  till  he  had  been  carried  thorough  all 
his  battalions,  and  had  seen  the  dead  borne  off  upon  their  arms. 
JVf  ean  time  he  was  informed,  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had 
taken  refuge  in  th6  temple  of  the  Itoniaii  Minerva,  and  he 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  dismissed  in  Safety.  Before 
thi«*temple  stood  a  trophy,  which  the  Boeotians  had  formerly 
erected,  when,  under  tfie  conduct  of  Sparton,they  had  defeat- 
ed the  Athenians,  and  killed  their  general  Tofanides.^ 

.Early  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  willing  to  try  whether  the 
'/hebans  wduld  renew  the  c6mbat,  conkmanded  his  men  to 
wear  garlands,  and  the  niusic  to  play,  while  he  reared  and 
adorned  a.  trophy  in  token  of  victory.  At  the  same  time  the , 
enemy  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  carry  off  their  dead ;  which 
circumstance  confirmed  th^  victory  tq  hfm.  He  therefore 
granted  them  a  truce  for  that  purpose,  and  then  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  to  Dtelphi,  where  they  were  celebrating  the 
Pythian  games.  There  he  ordered  a  solemn  procession  in 
honour  of  the  god,  and  consecrated  to'hi^  the  tenth  of  the 
spoils  he  had  ^ken  in  Asia.  The  offering  aipoiinted  to  a  hun*^ 
dred  talents.  .       ^    ' 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
citizeas,  who  admired  the  peculiar  temperance  of  his  life.  For 
he  did  not,  like  other  generals,  come  ^hanged  from  a  foreign 
country,  nor  in  fondness  iior  the  fashions,  he  had  seen  there, 
disdain  those  of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  he  showed  as 
much  attachment  to  the  SpsTrtmi  customs,  as  those  whp  had 
never  passed  the  Eurotas.     He   changed  not  his  repasts,  his 

*■  In  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
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batfas^  tbe  e^ui|A($e  oflin  wife,  the  otn^memtB  of  his  armour, 
br  the  fiimiture  of  his  house.  He  even  let  his  doors  re* 
main,  wflicb  were  so  old  that  they«eemedto  be  those  set  up. 
hy  Aristodemus.*  Xenophbn  also  assures  us,  that  his  daugh* 
tcf's  carriage  was  not  in  the  least  richer  than  those  of  other 
young  ladies.  These  carriages  called  canthrUy  and  made  iise 
of  by  'die,  virgins  in  their  solemn  precessions,  we|*e  a  kind  of 
wooden  chaises,  made  in  the  form  of  griffins,  or  gq^t-stags.f 
Xenophon  has  Jiot  giv^n  us  the  name  of  this  daughter  of  A^e- 
stlaus:  and  Diccarchus  is  greatly  dissk^sfied,  that  neither  her 
name  is  preserved,  nor  that  of  the  mother  of  Epaminondjas. 
But  we  find  by  some  Lacedaemonian  inscriptions,  ^at  the.  wife 
of  Agesilaiis  was  called  Cleora,  and^his  daughters,  A|>olm  and 
Prol3rta.^  We-  see  also  at  Lacedsempn,  the  speai;  he  fought 
with,  which  differs  not  from  others.  * 

As  he  observed  that  many  of  the  citizens  valued  themselves 
upon  breeding  horses,  for  the  Olympic  games,  he  persuaded 
his  sister  Cynisteav  to  make  an  attelnpt  that  way,  and  to  try  hbr 
fortune  in  the. chariot-race  in. person.  This  he  did  to  show 
the  Greeks  that  a  victory  of  that  kind  did'not  d'epemi  upon  any 
extraordinary  spirit  or  abilities,  but  only  upon  riches  and'  ex- 
pense. .  • 

Xenophon,  so  famed  for  wisdom,  spent  much  of  his  time 
with  hiift,  and  he  treated  him  trith  great  respect.  He  also  de- 
sired him  tasend  for  bis  sons,  that  they  might  have*  the  benefit 
of  a  Spartan  eiducation,  by  whiph  they  would  gain 'the  4)est 
knowledge  in.  the  worlds — the  knowing  how  to  co;nmand  and 
how  to  obey.   , 

After^the  death  of  Lysander,  he  found  out  a  conspiracy 
which  that  general  had  fotmied  against  him,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Asia.  And  he  was  incUned.  to  show  the  pub- 
lic what  kind  of  a  man  Lysander  really  was,  by  exposing. an 
oration  found  among  his  papers,  which  had  been  composed  for 
him  by  Cleon  of  HaKcarnastos,and  was  to  have  been  deliver- 
ed by  him  to  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  imbvations 
he  was  meditating  in  the  con^tution.  But  one  of  the  sena- 
tors having  die.perusal  of  it,  and  fiilding  it  a  very  plausible 
composition,  advised  hiiii  ^^  not  to  dig  Lysander  out  of  his  grave, 
but  rather  to  bury  the  oration  with  him^^'  The  advice  appear- 
ed reasonable,  and  he  suppressed  the  paper. 

As  for  tht  person  who  opposed  his  measures  mbst,  he  made 
no  open  reprisals  upon  them ;  but  he  found  means  to  employ 

*  Ariitodemus  thtt  son  of  Hercules,  and  founder  of  the  royal  family  of  Sparta^ 
flourished  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  so  that  the  gates  of 
Ageailaut*  palace,  if  set  up  by  Aristodemus,  had  then  stood  seven  hundred 
and  eight  years.  t 

fin  the  original,  ^^teytMu^m.  .  Cervorum  est  speeies  trag^laphus,  barba  tan- 
tum  et  aimorum  villo  distant.— ^fr'n. 

t£upoliaandProauga.-*Cb</.  Fii^6. 
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them  as  generals  or  governors.  When  invested  with  po^^f, 
they  sc^on  showed  whit  unworthy  abd  avaricious  men  they 
wer^,  and,'  in  consequence,  were  called  to  account^or  their 
proceedings.  Then  he  used  to  assist  them  in  their  di^trea^,  and 
labour  to  get  them  acquitted ;  by  which  he  made  them  friends, 
and  partisans,  instead  of  adversaries;  so  that  at  last  he  had  no 
opposition  to  contend  with.  'For,  his  royal  colleague,  Agesi- 
polis,'N"beitig  the  son  of  an  exile,  very  young,  knd  of  a  mild  and 
modest  disposition,'  interfered  not  much  in  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment. Agesilaus  contrived  to  make  him  yet  m6re  trac- 
table. The  two  kings,  when  they  were  in  -Sparta,  ate  at  the 
same  table.  Agesilaus  knew-  that  Agesipolis  was  open  to 
the  impressions  of  love,  ae  well  as  himself,  and,  therefore, 
constantly  turned  the  conversation  upon  some  amiable  'young 
person.  He  even  assisted  him  in  his  views  that  ^ay,  and 
brought  him  at  last  to  fix  upon  the  same  favourite  with  him- 
self. For  at  Sparta  there  Is  nothing  criminal  in  these  attach- 
ments ;  on  the  contrary  (as  we  have  obser\'^ed  in  the  life  of  Ly» 
curgus)^  such  love  is  productive  of  the  greatest. modesty  and 
honour,  and  its  characteristic  is  an  ambition  to  improve  the  ob- 
ject-in virtue. 

Agesilaus,  thus  powerful  in  Sparta,  had  the  alddress  to  get 
Teleutiais,  his  brother  by  the  mo^er^s  side, appointed  admiral. 
After  which  he  marched  against  Coriinthf  with  his  land  forces, 
and  took  the  long  walls ;  Teleutias  assisting  his  operations  by 
sea,/  The  Argives,  who  were  theh  in  possession  of  Corinth, 
were  celebrating  the  Isthmian  games:  and  Agesilaus  cottting 
upon  them*  as  diey  were  engaged  in  the  sacri&ce,  drove  them 
away,  and  seized  upon  all  that  they  had  prepared  for  the  fes- 
'tival.  The  Corinthian  exiTeswho  attended. him,  desired  him 
ta  undertake  the  ^exhibition  as  president;  but  not  choosing 
that,  he  ordered  them  to  proceed  with^  the  solemnity,  and  staid 
to  guard  them.-  But  when  he  was  gbne,  the  Argives  cele- 
brated the  games  over  again »  and  some  who  bad  gained  the 
prize  before,  had  die  same  good  fortune  a  second  time.;  others, 
who  were  victorious  then,  we|^  now  in  the  list  of  the  van^ 
quished.  Agesilaus  took ,  the  opportunit}'  .to  remark  how 
great  the  cowardice  of  the  Argives  must  be,,  who,  while  they 
reckoned  the  presidency  at  those  games  so  honourable  a  pri- 
vilege, did  not' dare  to  risk  a  battle  for  it.  He  was,  indeed,  of 
opinion,  that  a  moderate  regard  for  this  sort  of  diversions  was 
best,  and  applied  himself  to  embellish  the  choirs  and  public 

•  Agesipolis  was  the  son  of  Pausanias. 

t  Ihere  were  two  expeditions  of  Agesilaus  against  Corinth :  Plutarch,  in 
this  place,  confounds  them :  whereas  Xenophon,  in  his  fourth  book,  has  dis- 
tinguished them  very  clearly.  The  enterprise  in  which  Teleutias  assisted  did 
not  succeed ;  for  Iphicratea  the  Athenian  general  kept  Corinth  and  its  terri* 
tones  from  feeling  the  effects  of  Agesilaus*  resentment. 
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eicrciies  of  hb.  ^yn  country.  .Wben  he  was^  at  Sparta,  fae 
honoured  them  with^iis* presence;  and  supported  ihetn  with 
great  zeal  and  ^pijit,  never  missing  any  of  the -exercises  of  the 
yoking  ii^en  or  we  vir^ns.  Xs  foroth^i^  entertainments,  so 
much  admired  by  the  wprld,  he.  seemed  ppt  even  to  know 
^thom.  -  ". 

•  One. day  CalUpides,  who  had  acquired  great  reputaticte 
amoag^tjie  Greeks  as  a  tragedian,  and  was  .universally  c^j^^^jed, 
ApproQfhed  and  paid  .his  respeas  .to  him;  alter  which  he 
niixed^  i^iih  a^pompdu^  .air,  in  his  ^n;  expecting  he  wbuTd 
iake  Bome  honourable  notice  of  h'im_/  At  last  he  said,-^^^  Db 
not  you  know  me,  Sir?''  The  king  castings  his  eyes  upon  hi)n, 
answered  slightly,*— "Are  yoi* not  Callipide$  the  sUge-^playeT r*' 
Another  tim(^,  h^ing^  asked  to  go  and  Yiear  a  man  who  mimidlced 
the  nightingale  to  great  perfection,  he  refused,  and^.3aid, — "  I 
have  heard  the  nightingale  herself."  ' 

Meifecrate^  the  phy^cian,  having  succeeded  in  seme  despe- 
rate cases-,  got  the  surname  of  Jupiter ;  and  he  was  so  vain  of 
the  appeUatuin,  that  he  made  use^of  .itin  a  letter  to  the  kingi — 
'* Menecrates  Jupiter  to  King  Agesilaus,  health."  Hi^ah^wer 
began  thus : — *•*•  King  Agesilaus  to  JVf  eneci^te^,  his  senses:^'. 

While  he  was  in  the  ^'rritories  of  Corindi,  he  took  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno;  and  as  be.  ^tood  looking  upon  the  soldiers,  who 
w^re  carryipg  off  the  prisoners  and'  the  sfpoils^  ambassadors 
came  from  Thebes,  with  proposals  of  peace^  .  He  1^  ^^ver 
-hated  that^cit^;'and  now, thinking  it  necessary  to'^^ express  his 
contempt  for  it,  he  pretended  not  Ip'see  tho'ambassadors,^br 
to  hear  their  address,  though  they  were  before  him.  Heaven, 
however,  avenged  the  affront.'  Before  they  were  gbne,  news 
was  brought  him  diat  a  battalion  of  Spartans  was  cut  in  pieces 
by  Iphicrates.  This  was  oncof.  the  greatest  losises  his  country 
had  sustained  f^r  a  long  time :  and  beside  being  deprived  of 
a  number  of  brav^  uien,  there  was  thi^  farther  mortification^ 
that  their  iieavy-armed  soldiers  w^re  beaten  by  the  light-armed, 
and  Lacedaemonians  by  n^ercenaries. . 

Agesilaus  immediately  marched  to ^^eir  assistance;  but 
finding  it  too  late,  he^ returned  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  ac- 
quainted the  Beeiotian  ambassadors  thit  he  was  ready  to  give 
them  audience.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return  the  insult, 
they  t:ame,  biit  made  no  mention  of  the  peace.  They  only  de- 
sired a  safe  conduct  to  Corinth.  Agesilaus,  provoked  at  the 
demand,  answered,— "If  ypu  are  d^irous  to  see  your  friends 
in  the  elevation  of  success,  to-morrow  you  shall  do  it  with  all 
the  security  you  can  d^irc."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  he 
laid  waste  the  territori<;s  of  Corinth,  and  taking  them  with 
him,  advanced  to  the  very  walls.  Thus  having  shown  the 
ambassadors  that  the  Corinthians  did  not  dare  to  oppose  him, 
he  dismissed  them;  thenlte  collected  such  of  his  countrymen 

VOL,  III,  ^  r.        .u  C^nnin\(> 
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as  had  escaped  iti  the  late  action^  and  inarched  to  Lacedeemon  f 
taking  care  every  day  to  move  before  i^was  lights  and  tb  en-  t 
camp  after  it  was  dark,  to  prevent  the  in|ults  of  the  Aren* 
dfans,  to.  whose  aversion  ^^n^  jetivy  he  -Was  no  stranger. 

Afte^  this,  to  gratify  the.  Achseans,*  he  led  his  forces,  along 
with. theirs,  into  Acarnania,  where  ne  ni$i4^  an  in^mende  booty, 
and  defeated  the  Acamanians  in  a  pitched  battle.  'TJfe  Achs?«* 
ans  .desired  him  to  st^y  till  winter,- in  order  to  preyent^tbc 
enemy  from  sowing  their  lands.  But'he  sfiid,^ — ^^  The  step  he 
should  take  woi^ld  be  the  very  reverse ;  <Gor  they  woold  be  more, 
afraid  of  war  whett  they  had  their  fields  covered  with  c6m»''^ 
The.  event  justified  his  opinion.  Next  year,  as  soon,  as  an 
army  appeared  upon  their  borders,  th^y  ma<J^  peace  with  th^ 
Achiseans.  .  ^ 

When  Conon  and. Phamabazus,  with  the  Persian  .fleet,  had 
made  themselves  masters  of.  the  sea,  they  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Laconia;  and  the  walls  c^f  ^Athens  were  rebuilt  .with  the 
money  which  Pharnabazus  supplied.  The^  Lacedsemoniaos 
then  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  peac&  w^^^  ^^  P^F^^ins,  and 
sent  Antalcidas  to  make  their  proposals  to  Tiribazus.  Antal- 
cidas,  on  this  occasioB^  acted  an  infamous  part  to  the  Greeks^ 
in  Asia,.aQd  delivered  up  these  cities  to  the  king  of  Persia,  for 
whose  Hberty  Age^ilaus  had  fought.  No  part  of  ^e  disho- 
nour, indeed,  fell  upon  Agesilaus.  Antalcidas  w^s  his  eneijiy, 
and  he  hastened  the  peate  by  all  the  means  he  could  device, 
because  be  knew,  the  war  contributed  to  the  reputation  ajad. 
power  of  the  man  he  hated.  Nevertheless,  when  Anesilaus 
was  told  ^^tHe  Lacedaemonians  Were. lumingMed^s,"  he  said, 
*^  No ;  the  Medes  are  turning  Lacedae;monians."  And  as  some 
of  the  Greeks  were  Unwilling  to  ^be  comprehended  in  the 
treaty,  he  forced  them  to  accept  the  king's  terms,  by  threaten- 
ing tficm  with  war.f  .  .  , 

His  view  in  this  was,  to  weaken  the  Thebans;  for  it  was 
one  of  the  con4itions,  that  the. cities  of  Boeotia  should  be  free, 
and  independent.     The  subsequent  events  made  the  matter- 
verj'  clear.   ,  When  Phoebidas,  in"  thq  most  unjustifiable  man- 
ner, had  seized  the  citadel  of  Cadmea,  m  time  of  full  peace, 

•  *  The  Achz^ns  were  in  possessidii  of  Calydon,  which  before  haid  belonged 
to  the  ^tolians.  The  Acarnsnians,  now  assisted  ,by  the  Atheniantf  and  Boeo- 
tians, attempted  to  mak^  tlvemsdlves  masters  of  it ;  but  the  Achxans  applied 
to  the  Lacedzmonians  for  succouis,  who  employed  Agesilaus  in  that  business. 
— Xen.  Gr.  Hist.  book.  iv.      '    .     *  ' 

t  The  king  of  Persia'h  termswere,— That  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with 
the  islands  of  Clazomenae^  andCypHis,  should  r6m«fn  to  him ;  that  all  the  other 
states,  small  and  great,  should  be  left  free»  exceptjn|g^  only  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Scyros,  wliich  having  been  from  time  immemorial  subject  to  tlie  Atlic- 
nians,  should  remain  so ;  and  that  such  as  refused  to  embrace  the  peace,  should 
he  compelled  to  admit  it  by  force  of  artns.— iXm.  tteUen,  lib.  ▼.  .     . 

This  peace  <rf.  Antakidas  was  made  in  the  year  before  Chpst  SST. 
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tii€  Greeks  in  genend  exptesaed  their,  indigttation;  aad  n^suiy 
of  the  Spartaais  did  the  ssiiine,  particularly  those  .who  were  at 
variance  .with  Agestlaus.  iTheseasked  hUn  inr  an  ang^y.tone, 
— ^*'  By  whose  orders  PhcBbidas  had  done^so  unjii^dt  a  thing  ?" 
hoping  to- bring  the.  blame  upon  him.  He  sctupled  not  to  say, 
in. behalf  <of  Phoebidas^-r^^  You  should  examine  the' tendency 
of  the  action;  consider  whether. it  is  advantageous  to  Sparta. 
If;  ita  nature  is  such,  it  was  glorious >toxlo  it  without  any^or- 
dejrs/'  Yet  in  his  discourse  he  was  always  magnifying  justice, 
and  giving  her  th^  first  rank  among  the  virtues.  '^^  Un^up- 
-ported^by  justice,^  said  he,  ^^  valour* is  gdod  Cor  nothing;"^  and 
if  \  all  mea  were  just,  there  would  be  no  need  of  valour."  If 
apy  one,  ~^i  the  course  of  conversation,  happened  to  siiy,-— 
^'  Such  18  the  pleasure^  of  the  ^eat  king;"- he  woulid  answer,— 
^^'How  is  he  greater  than  I,  if  he  is  not  more  just?"  which  im- 
plies a  maxim  indisputably  righj,  that  justice  is  the  royal  in- 
strument by '  which*  w€i  are  to  take  the  different 'pjcop9rtiQns  of 
human  excellence^  •        v  -,  *      . 

Aft^r  die  pe'acf  waa  concluded,  the  kmg  of  Persia  sent  him 
a  letter,  whose  puippbrt  was  to  propose  a  private  frienaship, 
and  the  lights  of  hos]»itality,. between  them;  but  he  declined 
it.     He  said,-— ^' The  public  friendship ,  was  sufficient;   and 

,  .while  that  lasted,  there  was  no  need  of  a  private  one?' 

Yet  he  did  not  regulate  .his , conduct  by  these  honourable 
sentiments:  on  the  contrary,  he  was  often  carried  away  by  his 
ambition  and  resentment*.     Particularly  in  this  affair  of  the 

.  Thebans,  he  nqt  .pnly  screened  Phoebidas  from  punishment, 
but  persuaded^the  Spartan  commonwealth  to  join  in  his  crime, 
by  holding  the  Cadmea  for  thenfkselves,  and,  putting  «the  The- 
ban  administration  in  th^  hands  of  Archiasand  Leontidaa, 
who  had  betrayed  the  citadel  to  Phcelpidas.  Hence  it  was 
natural  to  suspect,  that  though  Phoebidas  was  the  instrument, 
thcf  design  .was  formed  by  Agesilaus,  and  the.  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings confirnied  it  beyond  contradiction.  For  when  the 
Athebisms  had  expelled  the  garrisomf  and  restored  the  The- 
bans  tQ  their  liberty,  he  declared  war  against  the  latter  for  put- 
ting to  death  Archias  and  Leontidas,  whom  he  called  pok* 
marchs^  but  who  in  fact  were  tyrants*  Cleons|brotus:t;,  wh^ 
upon  the  death  ^of  Agesipolis,  succeedejd  to  the  throne,  waa 
sebt  with  an  army  inlo  Boeotia.  For  Agesilaus,  who  was  now 
■     •  '   )   •      '        I 

•  This  U  not  the  only  instance  in  which  wc  find  it  w*9  a  maxim  among  the 
LacedsmonHms,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  strictly  just  in  his  private  capacity, 
but  that  he  mi^  take  what  latitude  he  pleases  in  a  public  one»  provided  his 
country  is  a  gainer  by  it.      ^      ,  '       ^ 

t  See  Xdn.  Grec,  Hut,  1.  v.  whence/  it  appears  that  the  Cadmea  was  reco- 
vered by  the  Athenian  forces. 

i  Cleombrotos  was  the  youngest  son  of  Pausanias,  and  brother  to  Agcsi. 
polls. 
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forty  years  -above  die  age  of  puberty,  and,  contequetidy,  exs- 
Guaed  from  service  by  ia\f,  was.  very  willing  to  decline  ^is 
cominission.     Indeed,  as  he  had  lately  made  war  upon  ^die  - 
Phliasians  in  iavour  of  exUes,  he  was  a3hamed  now  to  appear 
in 'arms  against  the  Thebans  for  tyrants.  ^     '   '       ^ 

There  was  then  a  Lacedemonian  named  ^phodrias,  x>f  die 
party  that  opposed  Agesilaus,  btely  appointed  governor  of 
Thespiae.  He^ant^d  neither  courage  nor  ambition,  but  he  was 
governed  rather  by  sahguine  hopes  tha^i  good  sense  and.pru-, 
dence.  This  man,  fond  of  a  great  name,  a)id  refiecdiig  now 
Phtebidas  hsCd  distinguished  himself  i&  the  list  of  fitm'e  by  hit 
Theban  enterprise,^  was  persuaded  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
and  more  glorious  performance,  jf,  without  any  dtrecdons  from 
his  superiors,  he  could  seize  upon  the  Piraeus,  and  deprive 
the  Athenians  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  by  a  suddep  attack  at 
land.  .         -" 

It  is  said,  that  this  was  a  train  laid  for  him  by  Pelopidas  and 
Gelon,  first  magistrates  in  Boeotia."*^  They  sent  persons  to  him, 
who  pretended  to  be  much  in  die  Spartan  interest,  and  who, 
by -magnifying  him  as  the. only- man  fit  for  such  an  exploit, 
worked  up  his  ambidon  till  he  undertook  a  diing  equally  on* 
just  and  detestable  with  the  affair  of  the  Cadhiea,'  but  con- 
ducted with  less  valour,  and. attended  with  less  success.  He 
hdped  to  have  reached  die  Pin^us  iiX  the  nigh.t,^but  daylight 
overtook  him  upon  the  plains  of  Thriasia«  And  we  are  told, 
that  some  light  appearing  to  the  soldiers  to  stream  from  die 
temples  of  Eleusis,  they  were  struck  with  a  religibus  horrpr. 
Sphodrias  himself  lost  his  spirit  of  adventure,  when  he  foimd 
his  march  could  no  longer  be  concealed :  and  having  collected 
some  trifling  bootjr,  ht  returned  with  disgrace  to  Thespiae/ 

Hereupon  the  Athenians  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  complain 
of  Sphodrias ;  but  they  found  the  magistrates  had  proceeded 
against  him  without  their  complaints,  and  that  he  was  already 
under  axapital  prosecution.  Ele  had  not  dared  to  appear  and 
take  his  trial ;  for  he  dreaded  diexage  of  his  countiymen,  who 
were  ashamed  of  his  conduct  to  the  Athenians,  and  who  were 
willing  to  resent  the  injury  as  done  to  themselves,  rather  than 
||ave  it  diotight  that  they  had  joined  in  so  flagrant  an  act  of  in- 
justice. ^  / 

Sphodrias  had  a  son  named  Cleonymus,  young  and  hand- 
some, and  a  particular  favourite  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus.  Archidamus,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  shared  in- 
all  the  uneasip^s  of  the  young  man  for  his  father ;  but  hd, 
knew  not  how  to  appear  openly  in  his  behalf,  because  Spho- 
drias had  been  a  strong  adversary  to  Agesilaus.     Hoivever,  as 

*  They  feared  the  Lacedcmomans  were  too  strong  for  theai,«iid  therefore- 
put  Sphodrias  upon  this  act  of  hostility  against  the  Athenisnvia  order  to  draw 
them  into  the  quarrel. 
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CleonymuB  appHed  to  tufii,  and  entce^ted  hinil  with  many  tears 
to  intercede  with  AgesHaus,  as  the  '{^rson  wnom  they  had  moi;t 
reason  to  dread,  he  undertook  Ac  cOtnmis;^ion.  Three  ot  four 
da[y8  parsed,  dt^ng-whieh  he  was  restrained  by  a  reverential 
an^  from  speaking  of  the  matter  to  his  father ;  but  he  fofloWed 
him  up^  and  do#n  in  silence.  At  last,  when  the  day  of  trial  was 
at 'hand,  he  summoned  up  courage  enough  to  say,  Cleonymus 
wto  St  su^i^iant  to  him  for  his  father.  Agesilaus  knowing  the 
attachment  6f  his  son  to  that  youth,  did  not  lay  any  injunctions' 
upon  him  against  it;  for  CleOnymus,  from- Us  infancy,  had 
given  iiopes  that  he  wduld  one  day  rank  with  the  Worthiest  . 
men  in  Sparta.  ,  Yet  he  didnot  give  him  room  to  expect  any 
great  favoor  in  ibis  case :  he  only  said,-^^^*  He  would  consider 
what  would  be  the  consistent  and  honourable  part  far  hind  to 
act." 

Archidamus,  therefore,  ashuned  df  the  inefficacy  of  his  in- 
terposition, discontinued  lus  visits  to  Cleonymus,  though  be- 
fore he  ut^d  to  call  upon  him  many  times  in^  a  dky*  rience  the 
friends  of  Sphodrias  gave  up  the  point  for  lo4t ;  till  an  intimate 
acquaintkhce  of  Agesilaus,  named  E^mocles^  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  passed  between  them,  discovered  the  sentiments  of 
that  prince'.  He  told  him,^-"  He  highly  disapproved  that  at- 
tempt of  Sphodrias,  yet  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  brave  man, 
and  was  sensible  that  Sparta  had  occasion  for'  such  soldiers  as 
fae«'^  This  was  the  iray,  indeed,  in  which  Agesilaus  constantly 
spoke  of  the  cause,  in  order  to  oblige  his  son.  By  this  Cleo- 
n]rmus  immediately  perceived  with  how  much  zeail  Archida- 
mus had  served  him ;'  and  the  friends'  of  Sphodrias  appeared 
with  more  courage  in  his  'behalf.  Agesilaus  was  certainly  a 
most  'affectionate  fiather.  It  is  said,  when  his  children  '^ere 
small,  he  would  join  in  their  sports ;  and  a  friend  happening 
to  find  him  one  day  riding  among  them  upon  a  stick,  he  desired 
him  ^^  not  to  mention  it  till  he  ¥Fa8  a  father  himself.^' 

Sphodrias  was  acquitted ;  upon  Ivhich  the  Athenians  pre- 
pared for  war.  This  drew  the  .censures  of  the  world  upon 
Agesilaus,  who,  to  gratify  an  absurd  and  childish  inclination 
of  his  son,  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and  brought  his 
country  under  the  reproacI^W  sudi  flagrant  offences  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  found  his  colleague  Cleombrotus*  disinclined 
to  continue  the  war  with  the  Theban^,  he  dropped  the  excuse 
the  law  furnished  him  wiih^  though  he  had  made  use  of  it 
before^  and  marched  himself  into  Bioeotia.  The  Thebans  suf- 
fered much  from  his  operations,  and  he  fdt  the  same  from 
theirs  in  his  turti.  So  diat  Antalcidds,  one  day  seeing  him 
come  off  wounded,  thus^  addr^sed  him^r-*^^  The  Thebans  pay 

*  Xeiioplion  aays^the  ephori  thought  .Af^siUiiUb  »  a  more  experienced  |pe- 
nenl,  womd  conduct  the  war  better  than  Cleombrotus.  T«y  viov  has  nothing 
to  do  in  the  text.  ^ 
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you  well  for  teaching  thein  to  fight,*  n^en  thejr  had  neither  in- 
clination nor  sufficient  skill  for  it."  It  ia  certain^  the  Thebana 
were  at  this  time  much  more  fohntdable  in  the  field  than  they 
had  ever  been ;  alter  having  b^en  trailed  and  exercised  in  so 
many  wars  widi  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  the  same  reason, 
their  £incient  sage,  Lycurgus, .  in  one  of  his  three  ordinances 
called  Rfietrx^  forbade  them  to  go  to  war  with  the  same  enemy 
often;  namely,- to  prevent  the  enemy  from  learning  their  art. 
*  The  allies  of  Sparta  likewise  complained  of  Agesilius,-^ 
^^  That  it  was  not  in  any  public  quarrel,  but  from  an  ol>stinate 
spirit  of  private  resentmient,*  that  he  soUght  to  destroy  the 
TKebans.  For  their  part,"  they  said,  "  they  were  wearing 
themselves  out,  without  any  occasign,  by  goisg  in  such  num- 
bers upfon  this  or  that  expedition  every  year,  at  the  will  of  a 
handful  of  Lacedaemonians.'^  Hereupon,  AgesiUus,  desirous 
to  show  them  that  the  number  of  their  warriors  was  not  so 
great,  ordered  all  the  a^ies  to  sit  down  promiscuously  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  'Lacedaemonians  on  the  other.  This  done, 
the  crier  summoned  the  trades  to  stand  up  one  after  another; 
the  pcftters  first,  dnd  then  the  braziers,  the  carpenters^  the  map 
sons,  in  short  all  the  mechanics.  Almost  all  the  allies  rose  up 
to  answer  in  one  branch  of  business  or  other,  but  not  'one  of 
•the  Lacedsemonians ;  for  they  were  forbidden  to  learn  or  ex-* 
erqise  any  manual  art.  Then  Agesilaus  smiled,  and  said,^ — 
^^  You  see,  .my  friends,  we  send  mpre  warriors  into  the  field 
than  you." 

When  he  was  come  as  far  as  Megara,  upon  his  return  from 
Thebes,  as  he  was  going  up  to  the  senate-house  in  the  citadel,^ 
he  was  seized  with  spasms,  and  ari  acute  pain  in  his  right  leg. 
It  swelled  immediately,  the  vessels  were  distended  with  blood, 
and  there  appeared  all  the  signs  of  a  violent  inflammation.  A 
Syracusan  physician  opened  a  vein  below  the  ankle;  upon 
which  the  pain  abated;  but  the  blood  came  so  fast,  that  i\  was 
not  stopped  without  great  difficulty,  nor  till  he  fiiinted  away, 
and  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  w'as  carried  to  Lacedtemon  m 
a  weak  condition,  and  cohtinued  a  long  time  incapable  of 
service.  ■        ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spartans  met  with  several  checks  both 
by  sea  and  land.   The  m.ost  considerable  loss  was  at  Leuctra,t 

*  ThU  private  reseiitinent  and  enmity  which  Agesilaus  entertained  against 
the  Thebans,  went. near  to  bring  ruin  both  upon  himself  and  his  country. 

f  Xenophon  (Hellen.  33^,  12.  Ed. St.)  says,  it ^^  as  he  was  going  fromthe 
temple  of  Venus  to  the  senates-house. 

i  Some  manuscripts  have  it  Tegyra;  but  there  is  no  neeessity  tc^  alter  the 
received  reading,  chough  Palmier  insists  so  much  upon  it.  For  that'df  Leuctra 
was  ceitainlv  the.first  pitched  battle  in  which  the  l*hebans  defeated  the  Athe- 
nians; and  they  effected  it  at  the  first  csreer.  Besides,  it  appears  from  Xeno- 
phon, (Hellen.  349,  25,)  that  AgesilnUs  was  npt  then  recovered  from  the  sick- 
neas  mentioned  in  the  text.  , 
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which  was  the  first  pitched  battle  the  Theban^  gaiopd  against 
them..  Before  the  last  mentioned  aotibn,  all  parties  we'rb  dis- 
posed to.peace,  and  the  states  of  Greece  sent  their  deputies  to 
Laced^m^On  lo  treat  of. it.  Among  these  was^paminon^as, 
i¥ho  was  celebrated  foi^  his  erudition  and  philosophy,  hut  had 
as  yet  given  no  prbofs  of  his  capacity  fqr  commanding  armies. 
He  saw  the  other  deputies  were  awed  by  the  presence  of  A^* 
silaus,  and  he  was  the  only  one  who  preserved  a  proper  digntty 
and  freedom  both  in  his  miomer  and  his  propositions.  He 
made  a  speech  in  favour  not  only  off  the  Theban^,  but  of 
Greece  in  general ;  in  which  he  showed  that  war  tended  to  ag- 
grandize Sparta  at  the  exp.ensg4>f  the  other  stutes,  and  insisted 
that  the  peace  should  be  founded  upon  justice  and  equality  $ 
because  dien  only  jt  wduld  b^  lastin^^  when  all  were  put  upon 
an  equal  footing. 

Age^ilaus  perceiving  that  the  Gre^s  listened  to  him  witl\ 
wonder  and  great  attention,  asked  hiip,  ^^  Whether  l\e  thought 
it  just  and  equitable  that  the  cities  of  Boeotia  shoidd  be  de- 
clared free  and  independent  T'  £panunondas,  with  great  rea- 
diness and  spirit,  answered  him  vwith  another  question,— ^^  Do 
you  think  it  reasonable  that  al}  the^  cities  of  Laconia  should  be 
declared  independent  ?"  Agesilaus,  incensed  at  this  -answer, 
started  up,  and  insisted  upon  his  declaring  peremptorily,—- 
"  Whether  he  agreed  to  a  perfect  independence  for  Boeotia !" 
and  Epaminondas  replied  as  bef<5re, — ^^  On  condition  you  put 
Laconia  in  the  same  state."  Agesilaus,  now  exasperated  to 
the  last  degree,  and  glad  of  a  pretence  against  the  Thebans, 
struck  their  name  out  of  the  tr<eaty,  and  doolared  war  a^inst 
them  upon  the  spot.  After  the  rest  of  the  deputies  hftd  signed 
such  points  as  they  could  settle  apicably,  ht  dismissed  them ; 
leaving  others  of  a  more  difficult  nature  to  be  decidied  by  the 
sword.  • 

As  Cleombrotus  had  then  an  army  in  Ph^is,  the  ephori  sent 
him  orders  to  march  against  the  Thebans.  At  the  same  time, 
they  sent  their  commissaries  to  assemble  the  allies,  who  were 
ill  inclined  to  the  war,  and  considered  it  as  a  great  burden  upon 
them,  though  they  durst  not  contradict  or  oppose  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Many  inauspicious  signs  ancl  prodigies  appeared,  as 
we  have  observed  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas ;  and  Protheus* 
the  Sj^artan,  opposed  the  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  But 
Agesilaus  pould  not  be  driven  from  his  purpose.  He  prevailed 

*  I*rothcus  proposed  that  the  Spartans  should  disband  their  army«  accord- 
ing to  their  engagement':  and  that  all  the  stiitcs  should  carry  their  contribu- 
liona  to  the  tenm&  6f  ApoHo,  to  be  ehiployed  only  in  making  war  upon  such 
as  sheuKl  oppo^Bjjjp  liberty  of  the  cities,  'l^is,  he  said,  would  give  the  Cause 
the  sanction  of  neaven,  and  the  states  of  Greece  would  at  all  times  be  ready 
tojembarfc  in  it.  But  the  ^jjortans  only  laughed  at  this  advice ;  for,  as  Xeno- 
pKbn  adds,— "It  Ipoked  as  if  the  god»were  already  urging  on  the  Lacedxmo- 
nians  to  their  ruin." 
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tohuve  hostilitafs  coaittienced.;  in.  hemes  t^t  while  iht  rest  of 
Greece  was  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  in  aliiaiKe  with  Sparta^ 
and  the'Thebans  only  excepted,  he  should  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  ichastise  them. '  That,  the  war  was  undertaken 
to  gra^y  his  resentment,  rather  than  upon  national  ^motives, 
appears  from  hence  t  the  treifity  was  concluded  at  I^acedsemon 
on  the. fourteenth  of  June,  and  the  Lacedeemonians  were  de- 
feated at  Leuctra  pn  the.  fifth  of  July;  which  was  only  twenty  * 
■days.^after.  A  t)iousand  citizens^  of  Laced^mon  were  killed 
"there,  among  whom  were  their  king  Cjeombrotus,  and  the 
flower  of  their  army,  who  fell  by  his  side.  The  beautiful  Cle- 
.  onymus,  the  son  ox  Sphodriaa^  was  of  the  number:  he  was 
struck  down'three  several  times,  as  he  was  ftghting  in  defence 
of  his  prince,  and  rose  up  as  often  ^  and  at  last  was*  kilted  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand.* 

.  After  the>  Lacedaemonians  had  received  this  unexpected 
blow,  and  the  Thebans  were  crowned  wiA  more  glorious  suc- 
cess than  Greeks  had  ever  -boasted  in  a  batde  with  Greeks,  the 
spirit  and  dignity  of*  the  vanquished  was,  notwithstanding, 
more  to  be  admired  and  applauded  than  that  of  the  conqueroi;s. 
And  indeed,  if,  as  Xec^optuip  ss^ys, — ^^^Men  of  merit,  in  t^eir 
'  copvivial  conversations,  let  faUc«ome  expressions  that  deserve 
to  be  remiu-kied  and  preserved ;  certainly  the  noble  behaviour,' 
and  the  expressions  of  suoh  persons,  when  struggling  with  ad- 
'  versity,  claim  our  notice  mtteh  more."  When  the  Spartans 
received  the  news  of  the  ovt^hrow  at  Leuctra,  it  happened 
that  they  were  celebrating  a^estival,  and  the  eity  was  full  of 
strangers ;  for  the  troops  of  young  men  and  maidens  were  at 
their  exercises  in  the  theatre.  The  ephori,  though  they  im- 
mediately perceived  that  their  affairs  were  ruined,  and  that 
they  had  lost  the  empire  of  Greece,  would  not  suffer  the 
sports  to  break  off,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  or  decorations 
of  the  festival  to  i>e  omitted ;  but  having  sent  the  names  of 
the  killed  to  their  respective  families,  they  staid  ,to  see  die 
exercises,  the  dances,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  exhibition 
concluded.! 

*  Epaminondas  placed  his  best  troops  in  one  wing,  and  those  he  least  de- 
pended on  in  the  other.  The  fonher  he  commanded  in  pisrson ;  to  the  latter 
he  gave  directions,  that  when  tliey  found  the  enemy's  charge  tog^  heavy,  tliey 
should  retire  leisurely^  so  as  to  expose  to  them  a  sloping^  front.  Clebrobrotds 
and  Archidanuis  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  vigour  {  but  as  they  pressed 
on  the  Theban  wing  which  retired«they  gave  Epaminondas  an  opportunity  of 
charging  them  both  in  flank  and  froi^t;  which  ne  did  with  so  much  bravery, 
that  the  Spartans  began  to  give  wiiy,  eJ^ecially  after  Cleombrotus  was  slain* 
whose  dead  body*  however,  they  recovered.  At  length  they  were  totally 
defeated,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the  Thebaveneral.'  Four 
thousand  Spartans  were  killed  on  tlie  ^Id  of  liAttle ;.'  whMEs  the  Thebans 
did  not  lose  al)ove  three-  hundred.  Such  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra, 
wherein  the  Spartans  lost  their  superiority  in  6reece,'Fkich  they  had  held 
near  five  hundred  years.  •        »  , 

t  But  where  was  the  merit  of  aD  this  f    What  coold  such  s  conduct  have 
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Next  morning/the  names  of  the  killed;  and  of  thoge  wlio 
Burviv<ed'the^battre\  being  perfectly  ascertaipedt  the  fatliers 
and  bthdrs  illations  of  th&  dead  appeared  ^m  public,  andiem- 
braced  each  ^other  with  '^  ch<^rnil  air,  and  a  genero^is  pride ; 
irhile  the  relations  of  .the  ^ryivors  Aut  themselves  u^^  as  in 
A  me  of  mourning ;  arid  if  siny  one  was  forced  to  go  out  upon 
^i^iness,  he  sho^'edall  tlfe  tokens  of  sorrow  and  humiliation, 
^oth  in  hi^j  speech'  a:nd  countenance.  The  diilbrence  was  still 
more  remarkable  among  the  matrox^s.     They^  who  expected 

•to.  receive  their  soris  alive  .from  the  batde,  v^ve'^^l^i^cl^ob^ 
and  silent ;  whereas  ^hose  who  had  an  account  that  their  sons 

.  were  slain,  repaired  imtnediately  to  the  ^temples  to  return 

'  thanks,  imd  visited  each  pther  with  all  the*  marks  of  joy  and 
pl^ation. 

The  people,  who  were  now  deserted  by  their  allies,  and  ex- 
pected |that  Epaminonda^,  in  the  pride  of  victory^  would  en- 
ter Peloponnesus,  called  to  mi|id  the  oracle,  which  they  ap- 
plied a^aki  to  the  lameness  of  Agesilaus.-  The  scruples  th^y 
had  on  this  occasion,  discouraged  them  extremely,  and  they 
were  afr^d  the  divine  disfileasur^  had  brought  upon  them  the 
late  calamity,  for  expelling  a  sound  man  from  ^e  throne,  and 
preferring  a  lame  one,  in  spite  of  the  fxtraordinary  w&rnings 
heaven  had  given  them  against  it^  Nevqrthelpsis,  in  regard  of 
his  virtue,  his  authority,  and  r^own,  they  looke^^uppn  him 
as  the  only  man  who  could  retrieve  their  affairs  ;  for,  beside 
marching  under  his  banners  as  their  prince  and  general,  |hey 
applied  to  him. in  every  internal  disorder  of  the  commonwealth. 
At  present  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  t^ose  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle.  The  Lacedaemonians  call  si^ch- persons 
tresarites.*     In  this  case,  they  did  not  choose  to  .si^t  suoh 

'  nr^rks  of  disgrace  upon  them  as  the  laws  directed,  because  they 
•were  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend it  might  occasion  an  insurrection.  For  such  persons 
are  not  onIy*excluded  all  offices,  but  it  is  infamous  to  inter- 
marry with  them.  Any  man  that  meets  them  is  at  liberty  to 
strike  them.  They  are  obliged  tcv  appear  in  a  forlorn  manner, 
and  in  a  vile  habit,  with  patches  of  divers  colours,  and  to  wear 
their  beards  hjtf  shaved  and  half  unshaved.  Xp  put  so  rigid 
SI  law  as  this  m  execution,  at  a  time  when  the  offenders  were  so 
numerous,  and  when  the  commonwealth  h^d'so  much  occasion 
for  soldiers,  was  both  infpolitic  and  dangei'ous. 

In  this  p)erplexity,  they  had  recourse  to  Agesilaus,  and  in- 
fer its  support  but  cither  insensibUi^^or  affj&ctation  ^  If ^Ihey  found  any  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  deaths  of  their  friends  af  d  fellow-citizens,  certain]jr 
the  ruin  of  thp  statef  was  an' object  sufficiently  serious  %>. call  them  frona  the 
pii)wiit8  of  festivity !  But,  QiZo*  Jupiter  vuU  perdere  priui  demenUU :  the  infa- 
tuation of  ambition  ancl  jealo'usy  drew,  upon  them  the  Theban  war,  and  it 
seemed  to  remain  upon  them»  even  when  t^y  4iad  felt  its  fatal  consequences. 
*  That  i^  perttmt  givemed  by-  their  fiar». 
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ye6t^dliim<vith  new  powers  of  legislation,  fiut  he;,  without 
making  any  addition,  retrenchment,  or  chaAge,  went'  into  the 
assefdoly,  and  tolcf  the  LacedaemonianSy— -^^The  laws  should 
sleep  ihs^  day,  and  resume  their  authority  the  day  following, 
and  retain  it  for  ever."  By  this  means,  he  preserved  to  the 
state  its  la^s  entire,  as  well  as  the 'obnoxious  persons  froiti  in^ 
famy.  •  Then,  in  order  to  raise  the  youth  out  of  the  depression 
and  melanchjcdy  under  which  they  laboured,  he  entc^red  Arca- 
dia at*  the  head  of  thenv  He  avoided  a  battle,  inde«d,  with 
^at  care,  but  he  took  a  little  town  of  the  Mantineans,  and  * 
ravaged  the  flat  (country.  This  restored  Sp^uta  to  her  spirits 
in  come  degree,  and  gave  her  reason  to  hope,  that  she  was  not 
absolutely  lost. 

Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  and  his  allies  entered  Laconla.. 
His  infantry  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the 
light-armed,  and  those  who,  without  arms,  followed  onlv  for 
plunder :  for,  if  the  whole  were  reckoned,  there  were  not  &wer 
than  seventy  thousand  that  poured  into  that  country*  Full 
six  hundred  years  were  elapsed  since  the  first  establishment  of 
the  DoriaMS  in  Lacedaemon,  and  this  was  the  first  time,  in  all 
that  long  period,  they  had  seen  an  enemy  in  their  territories : 
none  ever  dared  to  set  foot  in  them  before.  But  now  a  new 
scene  of  hostilities  appeared^  the  confederates  advanced  with- 
out resistance,  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  as  far  as 
the  Eurotaa,  and  the  very  suburbs  of  Sparta.  For,  as  Theo* 
pon^ms  informs  us,  Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  the  Lacedss* 
moaians  to  engage  with  such  an  impetuous  torrent  of  war.  He 
contented  himself  with  placing  his  b^st  infantry  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  and  other  important  posts  ;{and  bore  the  menaces  and  in- 
sults of  >  the  Thebans,  who  called  him  out  by  name,  as  the  fire- 
brand which  had  lighted  up  the  war,  and  bade  him  fight  fq^ 
his  country,  upon  which  he  had  brought  so  many  misfortunes. ' 

Agesilaus  was  equally  disturbed  at  the  tumult  and  discMrder 
within  the  ci^ ;  the  outcries  of  the  old  men,  who  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  expressing  their  grief  and  indigna* 
tion,  and  the  wild  behaviour  of  the  women,  who  were  terri- 
fied, even  to  madness,  at  the  shouts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
flames  which  ^afscended  around  them.  He  was  in  pain,  too, 
for  his  reputation.  Sparta  was  a  great  and* powerful  statie  at 
his  accession,  and^.now  saw  her  glory  wither,  and  his  own 
boasts  come  to  nothing.  It  seems  he  had  often  said,— -^^  No 
Spartan  woman  ever  saw  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  tamp."  In 
like  manner,  when  an  Athepian  disputed  with  Antalcidas  on 
the  subject  of  valdur,  ^nd  said,— •*^  We  have  often  driven  you. 
from  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus ;"  Antalcidas  answered, — 
"  But  we  never  drove  ypu  from*  the  tanks  of  the  Eurotas." 
Near  akin  to  this,  was  tl^  repartee  of  a  Spairtan  of  less  note, 
to  a  man  of  Argos,  who  siRd,<— -^^Many  o(  you  sleep  on  the 
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platbs  of  Afgoft^' ..  I'he  ;SjJfirtan  answered,-^"- But. i\ot  one  of 
you  sldkp&on  iChe  plaii^  of  Lacedstmon."    .         • 

Some  say  Amalcidas  was  then  one  of  th^epkori,  and  that 
•hM  conreyed  bis>chHdrfe  {p  Cythera,  in  fear  that  Sparta  would 
y^  taken.     A6  the  tieniy  prepved  to  pass  the  Eicrotas^,  in  or* 

■  der  to  attack  the  town  itself,  Agesilaus  relinquisKed  th^  other 
posts,  and  drew  Aip  all  his  forces  on  an  emineilec  in  the  nfiddle 
^of  the  city.  It  happened  that  the  river  was  macl}  sw*oln-  ^ifh 
^the  snow  which  had  fallen  in  great  quahfilies,  and  Ae  -cold 
was  nipre  troublesome  to  the  Thebanv  than  the  rapidity  of 
the  current ;  yet  Epaniinondas  forded  it  at  the  head  of  his.Hi- 
fantry.  As  he  was  passing  it,  somebody  pointed  him  one  to 
Agesilaus ;  wl^>,  after  having  viewed  him*for  some  tin^o^  ^ly 

*  let  fall  this  expression,— ^  Q  adventurous  man !"  All  the  am- 
bition of  Epaminondas  was  to  come  to  an  engagement  in*  the 

'  city,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  there ;  but  finding  he  could  not 
draw  dovfin  AgosSaus  from  the  heights,  he  decanoped,  and  laid 
w^ste  the  country; 

There  had  long  been  a  disaffected  party  in  Laced;aemon,'and 
now.  about  two  hundred  of  tYtat*  party  leagued  together,  and 
seized  upon  a  strong  post,  called  the  Issortum^  in  which  ^tood 
the  temple  of  Diana.  The  Lacedaemonians  Wanted  to  have 
the  place  storied  immediately:  But  Agesilaus,  apprehensive 
of  an  insurrection  in  their  £avotir,  took  his  eloak,  and  one  ser- 

fiVant  with  him,  and  told  them  aloud,—-"  That  they  had'  mista- 
km  their  orders.  I  did  not  order  you,"  said  he,, "  to  take  post 
here,  nor  all  in  any  one  place,  but  some  here,  (pointing  -to  an- 
other place)^  and  some  in  tiiftier  quarters."  When  they  heard 
this,  they  were  happy  in  thinking  their  design  was  not  disco- 
vered ;  and  they  came  out,  and  went  to  several  posts^  as  he 
directed  them.  At  the  same  time  he  lodged  another- corps  in 
jhe  Jssofium^  and  took  about  fifteen  of  the  mutineers,  and  put 

.  them  to'death  in  the  night. 

Sooti  after  this,'  he  discovered  another  arfd  much  greater 
conspiracy  of  Spartans,  who  met  privately  m  a  house  belong- 
ing to  one  of  them,  to  cbnsider  of  means  to  change  the  form  of 
government.  It  was  dangaSiaus^either  to  bring  them  to  a  trial 
in  &  time  of  so  milch  ti^yble,  o|:  to  let  their  cabals  pass  without 
noGce.  Agesilaua^therefcfre,  having  consultedvidi  the  ephori^ 
put  them  to  death  without  th^  formal'^  of  a  trial,  though  no 
^palrtan  had  ever  sufferec^  in  that  manner  before. 
•  *  As  many*of  the  neighbouring,  butghers,  and  of  the  hehts 
who  were  enliated^  gjlunk  away  froift  the  town,  and  deserted  to 
the  ciieriiy*,  and  this '^eat\y  discouraged*  his  forces,  he  order- 
ed his 'servants  tcP  go  early  4if  the  morning  to  their  quarters, 
ani  where  tfiey  foun^l  any  had  deserted,  to  hide  their  arms, 
Aat  {heir  numbers  pnigjit.not  be  known. 

Historians  do  not  agrefe  as  to  the  time'^wllen  the  Thebans 
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quitted  Laconia.  ^   Some  say  the  winter  s6o|^  forceft  them  t»  re^ 
tire  ;  the  Arc^adlans  being  impatient  v^ga  campttign  atlfaatdea-'. 
3on,  a^d  fialUiig  of  in  a  very  disorderly  manner ;  oth^r^^iffirm, 
that  the  Thebansi^id  full  thre^  montfis;  iiv  which  time  they/ 
laid  waste  ^lmo6t  all  the  country.     Theopompus  writes,  thai 
at  the  v«ry  juncture  the  gov,e"mors  of  Boeotia  had  sent  them  ; 
orders  to  returii,  there  cam^  a  Sp^irta^,  naraed  Phrixus,  on 
the^part'of  •  Agesilaus,  and  gSive  them  ten  talents  to  leave  La- 
.conia.     So  that, ..  so^ording  to  him,  they  not  only  executed  al(  ^ 
thatnhjey  intended,  b'l;^  had  inoney  from  the  enemy  to^  defray 
tl|^  (xp^nses  of  their  return.     For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  Theopompus  came  to  be  acquainted  with  this  particular,* 
whicl^  other  historians  knew  nothing  of. 

It  is* univers^ly  agreed,  Kowevar,  that  Ag^^ilaus  saved* 
Sparta,  by  controlling  his  native  passions  of  obstinacy  and 
atkibition^and  pursuing  no  measures  but  what  were  safe,  ilc  . 
could  not,  indeed,  after  the  late  blow,  restore  her  to  her  for- 
mer glory  and  power.  As  healthy  bodies;^  long  accustome  d 
to  a  strict  and  regular  difet,  often  find  one  deviation  from  that 
regimen  fatal,  so  one  miscarrUge  brought  that  flourishing  state 
to  decay.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  Their  constitution 
was  admirably^  formed  for  peace,  for  virtue,  and  harmony ; 
but  when  they  wanted  to  add  to  their  dominions  by  force  of 
arma,  and  to  make  acquisitions  which  Lycurgus  thought  un- 
necessary to  their  happiness,  they  split  Upon  that  rock  he  had^ 
warned  them  to  avoid.  k  t 

Ag^silaus  now  declined  the  service,  on  account  of  his  great 
age.  But  his  son  Arohidamus,  having  received  some  succours 
from  Diouysius  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  fought  the  Arcadians,  and 
gained  that  which  is  called  the  tearless  battle  ;  for  he  killed 
great  nuinbers  of  the  enemy,  without  losing  a  man  himself. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
Sparta  than  this  victory.  Before,  it  had  been  so  common  and  so 
natural  a  thing  for  Spartans  to  cpnquer,  that  on  such  occasions 
they  6ffercd  no  gi^eater  sacrifice  than  a  cock  ;  the  combatants 
were  not  elated,  nor  those  w\lo  received  the;  tidings  of  victory 
overjoyed.  Even  when  that  ^^  battle  was  fought  at  Man- 
tinea,  which  Thucydidcs  has  so  well  d^cribed,  the  ephori  pre- 
sented the  pen^n  wljo  brought  th«ln  the  irst  news  of  ^heir 
success,  with  nothing  but  a  mefs  of  meat  from  the  public  ta- 
ble. But  now,  when  an. account  of  this  battle  was  brought^ 
and  Archidamus  appfoikehed  the  town,  they  were  n«t  able  to 
contain  themselves.  Firs^  his  fathei^  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  after  him  the  magistrates.  Multitudes 
of  old  men  and^^womcn  flocked  to  the  river,  stretching  out 
their  hands  and  blessing  the  gods^  as  iC  Sparta  hftd  washed  off 
her  late  unworthy  stains,  and  seen  hej*  glory  stream  out  afresh*. 
I'ill  that  hour  t^e  men  were  so  mueh  ashamed  of  the  loss  they 
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had  sastamedythat,  it  .is  said,  they  could  not  even  cany  it  with 
an  unembarrassed  countenance  to  the  women.         -  ' 

When  £paminandas  re-established  Messene,  and, the  an- 
cient  inhabitants  retujmed  ^o-  it  from*  all  quartern,  the  Sparr 
tqps  had  not  courage  .to  oppose  him  in  the  field.  But  it  gave 
them  'great  concern,  and  they  could  not  look  upon.  Agesilaus 
without  anger,  when  they  considered  that  in  his  l^ign  they  had 
lost  a  country  full  as  extensive  aa^  Laconia,  and  superior  fn 
fertility  to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece  ;  a. country  whose  re-^ 
vonues  they  had  long  called  their  own.  tor  this  reason,  Age- 
silaus rejected  the  peace  which  the  Thebans  offered  him  ;  nQt 
chocking  formally  to  ^ve  up  to  th^m  what  they  were  in  fact 
possessed  of.  ^t  while  he  was  contending  for  what  he  conld 
not  recover,  he  was  near  losing  Sparta  itself,  through  ihe  su- 
perior gMeralship  of  his  adversary.  The  M antineans  had  se- 
parated again  from  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  called  in 
the  Lacectemonians  to  their  assistance.  Epaminondas  being 
apprised  that  Agesilaus  was  upon  his  march  to  Mantinea,  de- 
camped from  Tegea  in  the  night,  unknown  to  the  Mantineans, 
and  took  a  different  road  to  Lacedaemon  from  that  Agesilaus 
was  upon ;.  so  that  nothing  was  more  likejy  than  that  he  would 
have  come  upcxi  the  city  in  this  defenceless  state,  and  have 
taken  it  with  ease.  But  Euthynus  of  Thespise,  as  Callisthenes 
relates  it,  or  some  Cretan,  according  to  Xeuophon^  injormed 
Agesilaus  of  the  design,  who  sent  a  horseman  to  alarm  the 
city,  and  not  long  after  entered  it  himself. 

In  a^ little  time  the  Thebans  passed  the  Eurotas,  and  attack- 
ed the  town.  Agesilaus  defended  it  with  a  vigour  above  his 
years.  .  He  saw  that  thi§  was  not  the  time  (as  it  had  been)  for 
safe  and  cautious  measures,  but  rather  for  the  boldest  and  most 
desperate  efforts ;  insomuch  that  the  means  in  which  he  had 
never  before  placed  any  confidence,  or  made  the  least  use  of, 
staved  off  the  present  danger,  and  snatched  the  town  out  of 
the  hands,  of  Epaminondas.  He  erected  a  trophy  upon  the 
occasion,  and  showed  the  children  and  the  women  how  glori- 
ously the  Spartans  rewarded  their  country  for  their  education. 
ArcAidan;^us  greatly  di^ingui^hed  himself  that  day,  both  by 
his  courage  and  agility,  flying  through  the  bye-lanes  to  meet 
the  enemy  where  they  pressed  the  hardest,  and  every  where 
repwlsipg  them  with  his  little  band. 

.  But  Isadas,  the  s.on  of  Phcebidas,  was  the.most  extraordinary 
and  syikkig  spectacle,  not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  to  the 
en^my.  He  was  t^H  and  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  just 
growing  from  a  boy  into  a  man,  which  is  the  time  the  human 
flower  has  the  greatest  charm.  He  w^s  without  either  arms 
or  clo|hes>  naked  and  i^ewly  «nointed»^with  oil ;  only  he  had  a 
spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other. '  In  this  condition 
he  rushed  out  of  his  house,  and  having  made  his  way  through 
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flie  combatants,  he  dealt  his  deadly  blows  among  the  enemy's 
ranks,  striking  down  every  man  he  engaged  with.  Yet  he  re- 
ceived not  one  wound  himself;  whether  it  was  that  heavan 
preserved  bim  in  regard  to  his  talour,  or  whether  he  appeared 
to  his  adversaries  as  something  more  than  human.  It  is  said  the 
ephoH  honoured  him  with  a  chaplet  for  the  great  things  he  had 
performed,^  but,  at  the  same  time,  fined  him  a  thousand 
drachmas  for  daring  to  appear  without  his  armour.  "^ 

Some  days  after  this^  there  was  another  battle  before  Man« 
tinea.  Epaminondas,  after  having  routed  the  first  battalions, 
was  very  eager  in  the  pursuit ;  when  a  Spartan,  named  Anti- 
crates,  turned  short,  and  gave  him  a  wound  with  a  spear,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides,  or,  as  others  say, 'with  a  sword.* 
And,  indeed,  the  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  to  this'  day 
called  tnachserionesy  swordsmen^  in  Lacedsemon.  This  action 
appeared  so  great,  and  was  so  acceptable  to  the  Spartans,  on 
account  of  dieir  fear  of  Epaminondas,  that  they  decreed  great 
honours  and  rewards  to  Anticrates,  and  an  exemption  from 
taxes  to  his  posterity ;  one  of  whkh,  named  Callicrates,t  now 
enjoys  that  privilege. 

After  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the  Greeks 
concluded  a  'peace.  But  Agesilaus,  under  pretence  that  the 
.  Messenians  were  not  a  state,  insisted  that  they  should  not  be 
comprehended  in  the  treaty.  All  the  rest,  however,  admitted 
them  to  take  the  oath  as  one  of  the  states ;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians withdrew,  intending  to  continue  the  war,  in  hopes  of 
recovering  Messenia.  Agesilaus  could  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered but  as  violent  and  obstinate  in  his  temper,  and  insatia- 
bly fond  of  hostilities,  since  he  took  every  method  to  obstruct 
the  general  peace,  and  to  protract  the  war;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  through  want  of  money,  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
of  his  friends^  and  to  demand  unreasonable  subsidies  of  the 
people.  This  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  had  the  fairest  op- 
portunity to  extricate  himself  from  all  his  distresses.  Besides, 
after  he  had  let  slip  the  power,  which  never  before  was  at  such 
a  height,  lost  so  many  cities,  and  sTeen  his  country  deprived 
of  the  superiority  both  at  sea  and  land,  should  he  have  wran« 
gled  about  the  property  and  the  revenues  of  Messene  ? 

He  lost  still  more  reputation  by  taking  a  command  under 
Tachos  the  Egyptian  chief.  It  was  not  thought  suitable  to 
one  of  the  greatest  characters  In  Greece,  a  man  who  had  filled 
the  whole  world  with  his  renovm,  to  hire  out  his, person,  to 
give  his  name  and  his  interest  for  a  pecuniary  consideration, 
and  to  act  as  captain  of  a  band  of  mercenaries  for  a  barbarian, 

*  Diodorus  Siculos  attributes  this  actkm  to  GrilliM  tbe  son  of  Xenophon, 
who,  he  says,  wss  killed  imiDediatefy  sftfr.  But  Plutorch's  account  seems 
better  grounded.  • 

t  Nearly  five  hundred  years  after. 
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a  rebd  against  the  ling  his.  master.  Had  he,  aow  he  was  up- 
wards of  eighty,  and' his  body >  full  of  wounds  and  scars,  ac- 
cepted again  of  the  appointment  of*  captain-general,  to  fight 
for  the  liberties-  of  Greece^  his  ambition  at  that  time^  of  day, 
woidd  not  have  been  entirely  unexceptionable.  /For  even 
h6nourable  pursuits  must  have  their  times  and  seasons  to  g^ve 
thetn  a  propriety ;  or,  rather,  propriety,  and  the  avoiding  of 
^1 'extremes,  is  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes^honour- 
able  pursuits  from  the  ^shcmourable.  But  Agesilaus  was  not 
moved  by  this  eonsideration,  nor  did  he  think  any  public  ser-^ 
vice  unworthy  of  him;  he  thought  it  much  more  unbecoming 
to  lead  an  inactive.  4ife  at  home,  and  to  sit  down  and  wait  ijl\ 
death  should  strilce  his  Mow.  He,  therefore^  raised  a  body 
oFfoiercenaries,  "and  fitted  out  a  fleet,  witK  the  money  which 
Tachos  had  sent  him,  and  then  set  sail ;  taking  with  him  thirty 
Spartans  for  his  counsellors,  as  formerly. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  king- 
dom came  immediately  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  Indeea,. 
the  name  and  character  of  Agesilaus  had  raised  great  expec- 
tations in  the  Egyptians  in  general,  and  they  crowded  tp  the 
shore  to  get  a  si^t  of  him.  But  when  they  beheld  no  pomp 
or  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  saw  only  a  little  old  man,  and 
in  as  mean  attire,  seated  on  the  grass  by  die  sea-side,  they 
could  not  help  regarding  the  thing  in  a  ridiculoua  light,  and 
observing,  that  this  was  the  very  Amg  represented  in  the  fa- 
ble,*— ^*The  mountain  had^brought  forth  a  mouse."  They 
were  still  more  surprised  at  his  want  of  politeness,  when  they 
brought  him  such  presents  as  were  commonly  made  to  strang- 
ers of  distinction,  and  he  took  only  the  flour,  the  veal,  and  the 
geese,  and  refused  the  pasties,  the  sweetmeats,  and  perfumes; 
and  when  they  pressed  him  to  accept  them,  he  said, — ^^  They 
might  carry  them  to  the  helotsJ^  Theophrastus  tells  us,  he 
was  pleased  with  the  intpyrus^  on  account  of  its  thin  and  pliant 
texture,  which  made  it  very  proper  for  chaplets ;  and  when  he 
left  Egypt,  he  asked  the  king  for  some  of  it. 

Tachos  was  preparing  for  the  war ;  and'  Agesilaus,  upon 
joining*  him,  was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  he  had  not  the 
coVnmand  of  all  the  forces  ^ven  i|im,  but  only  that  of  the 
mercenaries.  Chabrias  the  Athenian  was  admiral:  Tachos, 
how*^ver,  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  direction  both  at  sea 
and  land.  Thi%was  the  first  disagreeable  circumstance  that 
occurred  to  Agesilaus ;  and  others  soon  followed.  The  va- 
nity and  insolence  of  the  Egyptian  gave  him  great  pain,  but 
he  was  forced  to  bear  them.  He  consented  to  sail  with  him 
against  the  Phoenicians,  and,  contrary  to  his  dignity  and  nature, 

*  Athenaeus  m^ktB  T«chof  say  thia^  and  Agesilautf  answer,  **  You  will  find 
me  a  lion  by  and  by.*' 
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submitted  toithe  barbarian,  till  he  could  find  an  opportutiity 
to  shake  off  his  yoke.  That  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
Nectansft>is,'*''  cousin  to  Tachos,  who^  crnnmanded  part  of  the 
forces,  revolted,  and  tras  proclaimed  king  by  the  Egyptians^ 

In  consequence  of  this,  Nectanabis  sent  ambassadors  to 
Agf^silaus  to  entreat  his  assistance.  He  made  the  same  appli-* 
cati6n  to  Chabrias,  and  promised,  them  both  great  rewartls. 
Tachos  was  apprised  of  these  proceedings,  and  begged  of  th^m 
not  to  abandon  him.  Chabrias  listened  to  his  request,  and 
endeavoured  also  to  appease  die  resentment  of  Agesilaus^  and 
keep  him  to  the  cause  he  had  embarked  in.  Agesilaus  answer- 
ed|— "  As  for  you,  Chabrias,  you  came  hitl^er  as  a  volunteer, 
and,  therefore,  may  act  as  you  think  proper^  but  I  was  sent 
by  my  country  uppn  the  application  of  .the  Egyptians  for  a 
general.  It  would  not  then  be  right  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  people  to  whom  I  was  sent  as  an  assistant,  except 
Sparta  should  give  me  such  orders.''  At  the  same  time,  he 
sent  some  of  his  officers  home,  with  instructions  to  accuse  Ta- 
chos, and  to  defend  the  cause  of  Nectanabis.  The  two  rival 
kings  also  applied  to  the  Lacedsmonians  ;  the  one  as  an  ancient 
friend  and  ally,  and  the  other  as  one  who  had  a  greater  regard 
for  Sparta,  and  would  give  her  more  valuable  proofs  of  his  at- 
tachment. 

The  Lacedamonians  gave  die  Egyptian  deputies  the  hear- 
ing, and  this  public  answer, — ^*'  That  they  should  leave  the 
business  to  the  care  of  Agesibms/'  But  their  private  in- 
structions to  him  were, — ^^  To  do  what  should  appear  most  ad- 
vantageous to  Sparta."  Agesilaus  had  no  sooner  received  this 
order,  than  he  withdrew  with  his  mercenaries,  and  went  over 
to  Nectanabis ;  covering  this  strange  and  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding with  the  pretence  of  acting  in  the  best  manner  for  his 
country  :f  when  that  slight  veil  is  taken  off,  its  right  name  its 
treachery  and  base  desertion*  It  is  true,  the  Lacedeemonians, 
by  placing  a  regard  to  the  advantage  of  their  country  in  the 
first  rank  of  honour  and  virtue,  left  themselves  no  criterion  of 
justice  but  the  aggrandizement  of  Sparta. 

Tachos,  thus  abandoned  by  the  mercenaries,  took  to  flight. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the^  rose  up  in  Mendes,  another  com- 
petitor to  dispute  the  crown  with  Nectanabis  ;  and  that  com- 

*  Ai«4^  ngnilles  either  cmtHn  or  nephew*  Bat,  aceo|ding  to  Diodonn, 
NectanabiB  was  the  son  of  Tachos. 

i  Xenophon  has  succeeded  well  enough  in  defending  Agesilaus  with  respect 
to  his  undertaking  the  expedition  into  Egypt.  He  represents  him  pleased 
with  the  hopes  or  making  Taphos  some  return  for  his  many  services  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  of  reatorinjg:,  throu^  hb  means,  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  to 
their  liberty,  and  of  revenging  the  lU  offioes  done  the  Spartans  by  the  king 
of  Persia.  But  it  was  in  vain  f«r  th^t  historian  t^  attemnt  to  exculpate  him 
with  respect  to  his  deserting  Tachos,  which  Ph^ta^ch  justly  treats  as  an  act  of 
treachery. 
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petitor  advanced  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  whom  he  had 
soon  assembled.  Nectanabis,  to  encourage  Agesilaus,  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  though  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
great,  they  were  only  a  mixed  multitude,  and  many  of  them 
mechanics,  who  were  to  be  despised  for  their  utter  ignorancfe 
of  war : — ^^  It  is  not  their  numbers,"  said  Agesilaus,  "  that  I 
fear,  but  that  ignorance  and- inexperience  you  mention,  which 
renders  them  incapable  of  being  practised  upon  by  art  or  stra- 
tagem ;  for  those  ean  only  be  exercised  with  success  upon  such 
as,. having  skill  enough  to  suspect  the  designs  of  their  enemy, 
form  schemes  to  counterihine  him,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
caught  by  new  contrivances.  But  he  who  has  neither  expecta- 
tion nor  suspicion  of  that  sort,  gives  his  adversary  no  more 
opportunity  than  he  who  stands  still  gives  to  a  wrestler." 

Soon  after,  th€  adventurer  of  Mendes  sent  persons  to  sound 
Agesilaus.  This  alarmed  Nectanabis :  and  when  Agesilaus 
advised  him  to  give  battle  immediately,  and  not  to  protract 
the  war  with  men  who  had  seen  no  service,  but  who,  by  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  miglit  draw  a  line  of  circumvallation 
about  his  trenches,  and  preve&thim  in  roost  of  his  operations ; 
then  his  fears  and  suspicions  increased,  and  put  him  upon  the 
expedient  of  retiring  into  a  large  and  well  fortified  town. 
Agesilaus  could  not  well  digest  this  instance  of  distrust ;  yet 
he  was  ashamed  to  change  sides  again,  and  at  last  returned 
without  effecting  any  thing.  He  therefore  followed  his  stand- 
ard, and  entered  the  town  with  him. 

However,  when  the  enemy  came  up,  and  began  to  open  their 
trenches,  in  order  to  enclose  him,  the  Egyptian,  afraid  of  a 
siege,  was  inclined  .to  cotne'  immediately  to  an  engagement ; 
and  the  Greeks  were  of  his  opinion,  because  there  was  no 
gr«git  quantity  of  provisions  in  the  place.  But  Agesilaus  op- 
posed it ;  and  the  Egyptians,  on  that  account,  looked  upon  hiin 
in  a  worse  light  than  before,  not  scrupling  to  call  him  9  trai- 
tor to  their  king.  These  censures  he  now  bore  with  patience, 
because  he  was  waiting  a  favourable  moment  for  putting  in  exe- 
cution a  design  he  had  foimed. 

The  design  was  this : — ^The  enemy,  as  we  have  observed, 
were  drawing  a  deep  trench  round  the  walls,  with  an  intent  to 
shut  up  Nectanabis.  When  they  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
work,  that  the  two  ends  were  almost  ready  to  meet,  as  soon  as 
night  came  on,  Agesilaus  ordered  the  Greeks  to  arm,  and  then 
went  to  the  Egyptian,  and  said, — "  Now  is  the  time,  young 
man,  for  you  to  save  yourself,  which  I  did  not  choose  tp  speak 
of  sooner,  lest  it  should  be  divulged  and  lost.'  The  enemy 
with  their  own  hands  have  worked  out  youc  security,  by 
labouring  so  long  upon  the  trench,  that  the  part  which'  is 
finished  will  prevent  our  suiFering  by  their  numbers,  and  the 
apace  which  is  left  puts  it  in  our  power  to  fight  them  upon  equal 

VOL.  III.  M 
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terms.  Come  on  then ;  now  show  your  courage ;  sally  out 
along  with  us-,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  save  both  yourself 
and  your  army.  The  enemy  will  not  dare  to  stai(kd  u&m  front, 
and  our  flanks  are  secured  by  the  trench."  Nectanabis  now 
admiring  his  capacity,  put  himself  in  die  middle  of  the  Greeks^ 
and,  advancing  to  the  charge,  easily  routed  all  that  opposed 
him. 

AgesUaus  having  thus  gained  the  prince's  confidence,  aviuled 
himself  once  more  of  the  same  stratagem,  as  a  wrestler  some- 
times uses  the  same  slight  twice  in  one  day.  By  sometimes 
pretending  to  fly,  and  sometimes  facing«about,he  drew  the  ene- 
my's whole  army  into  a  ni^row  place,  enclosed  with  two  ditches 
that  were  very  deep  ^nd  fiill  of  water.  When  he  saw  them 
thus  entangled,  he  advanced  to  the  charge  with  a  front  equal 
to  theirs,  and  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  groxtnd  against  being 
surrounded.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  made  but  little 
resistance ;  numbers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled,  and  were 
entirely  put  to  the  rout. 

The  Egyptian,  thus  successful^n  his  affairs,  and  firmly  es* 
tablished  in  his  kingdom,  had  a  grateful  sense  of  the  services 
of  Agesilaus,  and  pressed  him  to  spend  the  winter  with  him. 
But  he  hastened  his  return  to  Spaita,  on  account  of  the  war 
she  had  upon  her  hands  at  home ;  for  he  knew  that  her  finances 
were  low,  though,  at  the  same  time,  she  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  body  of  mercenaries.  Nectanabis  dismissed  him 
with  great  marks  of  honour ;  and,  beside  other  presents,  fyr* 
nished  him  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents  of  silver  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Grecian  war.  But  as  it  was  winter,  he 
met  with  a  storm,  which  drove  him  upon  a  desert  shore  in 
Africa,  called  the  Hcn>en  ^  Menelaua  ;  and  there  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  eight}'-four  years  ;  of  which  he  had  reigned  Ibiky- 
on»  m  Lacedsemon.  Above  thirty  years  of  that  time  he  made 
the  greatest  figure  both  as  to  reputation  and  power,  being 
looked  upon  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  as  it  were,  king  oi 
Greece,  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  . ' 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spartans  to  bury  persons  of  ordi* 
nary  rank  in  the  place  where  they  expired,  when  they  happened 
to  die  in  a  foreign  country,  but  to  carry  the  corpses  of  dieir 
kings  home.  And  as  the  attendants  of  Agesilaus  had  not 
honey  to  preserve  the  body,  they  embalmed  it  with  melted  w^x, 
and  so  conveyed  it  to  Lacedemon.  His  son  Archidamus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  which  descended  in  his  family  to  Ag^s, 
the  fifth  from  Agesilaus.  This  Agis,  the  third  of  that  name, 
was  assassinated  by  Leonidas  for  attempting  to  restore  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  Sparta. 
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1  HE  people  of  Rpme  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been  af<- 
fected  towards  Pompey,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Prome- 
theus, in  fschylus,  was  towards  Hercules,  when  after  that 
hero  had  delivered  him  from  his  chains  he  says, 

The  tire  I  hated^but  the  son  I  lore.* 

For  never  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  stronger  and  more  ran- 
corous hatred  for  any  general  than  for  Strabo,  the  father  of 
Pompey.  While  he  lived  indeed,  they  were  afraid  of  his  abili- 
ties as  a  soldier,  for  he  had  great  talents  for  war ;  but  upon  his 
death,  which  happened  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  they  dragged 
his  corpse  from  the  bier,  on  Ae  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and 
treated  it  with  the  greatest  indignity.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
man  ever  experienced  from  the  same  Romans  an  attachment 
more  early  begun,  more  disinterested  in  all  the  stages  of  his 
prosperity,  or  more  constant  and  faithful  in  the  decline  of  his 
fortune,  than  Pompey. 

The  sole  cause  of  their  aversion  to  the  father  was  his  insa- 
tiable avarice:  but  there  were  manv  causes  of  their  affection 
for  the  son ;  his  temperate  way  of  living,  his  application  to  . 
martial  exercises,  his  eloquent  and  persuasive  address,  his 
strict  honour  and  fidelity,  and  the  easiness  of  access  to  him 
upon  all  occasions ;  for  no  man  was  ever  less  importunate  in 
asking  favours,f  or  more  gracious  in  conferring  them.  When 
he  gave,  it  was  without  arrogance^;  and  when  he  received, 
it  was  with  dignit}'. 

*  Of  the  tragedy  of  Promethetu  Relea»ed»  from  which  this  line  is  taken,  ve 
have  only  some  fragments  remaining.  Jupiter  had  chained  Prometheas  to 
the  rocks  of  Caucasas,  and  Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter  released  him. 

The  Latin  translator  has  taken  JkM^fau  in  a  passive  sense,— cum  ^dem  nem^ 
eaetf  out  vel  teqidori  ardmo  peU  abate  a&mdd patereiur.  But thb  is  inconsistent 
with  the  contrast  whidh  immediately  follows.  ^ 

One  of  the  mairaacripts  has  it»  *Qt  /uWboc  ^-^en^sr—aQd  Dacier  appears  to 
have  followed  it— car  il  n'y  avoit  point  iPhomme  phi%  rtaervi  qwi  ltd  a  dcmander 
de9  urvicet. 
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In  his  youth  he  had  a  very  engaging  countenance,  which 
spoke  for  him  before  he  opened  Ins  lips.  Yet  that  grace  of 
aspect  was  not  unattended  with  dignity ;  and  amidst  his  youth' 
ful  blopm  there  was  a  venerable  and  princely  air.  His  hair 
naturally  curled  a  little  before ;  which,  together  with  the  shin-* 
ing  moisture  and  quick  turn  of  his  eye,*  produced  a  stronger 
likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great  than  that  which  appeared  in 
the  statues  of  that  prince.'  So  that  some  seriously  gave  hini 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  he  did  not  refuse  it ;  others  ap- 
plied it  to  him  by  way  of  ridicule.  And  Lucius  Philippus,t 
a  man  of  consular  dignity,  as  he  was  one  day  pleading  for 
him,  said, — "  It  was  no  wonder  if  Philip  was  a  lover  of  Alex- 
ander." 

We  are  told  that  Flora  the  courtesan,  took  a  pleasure,  in 
her  old  age,  in  speaking  of  the  commerce  she  hkd  with  Poin- 
pey ;  and  she  used  to  say,  she  could  never  quit  his  enobraces 
without  giving  him  a  bite.  She  added,  that  Geminius,  one 
of  Pompey's  acquaintance,  had  a  passion  for  her,  and  gave  her 
much  trouble  with  his  solicitations.  At  last  she  told  him,  she 
should  not  consent,  on  account  of  Pompey.  Upon  which  he 
applied  to  Pompey  for  his  pel-mission,  and  he  gave  it  him,  but 
never  approached  her  afterwards,  though  he  seemed  to  retain 
a  regard  for  her.  She  bore  the  loss  of  him,  not  with  the  slight 
uneasiness  of  a  prostitute,  but  was  long  sick  through  sorrow 
and  regret.  It  is  said  that  Flora  was  so  celebrated  for  her 
beaaty  and  fine  bloom,  that  when  Caecilius  Metellus  adorned 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  statues  and  paintings,  he 
gave  her  picture  a  place  among  them. 

Demetrius,  one  of  Pompey's  freedmen,  who  had  great  in- 
terest with  him,  and  who  died  worth  four  thousand  talents, 
had  a  wife  of  irresistible  beauty.  Pompey,  on  that  account,, 
behaved  to  her  with  less  jpoliteness  than  was  natural  to  him^ 
that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  caught  by  her  charms.  But 
though  he  took  his  measures  with  so  much  care  and  caution^ 
in  this  respect,  he  could  not  escape  the  censure  of  his  enemies, 
who  accused  him  of  a  commerce' with  married  women,  and 
said  he  often  neglected  or  gave  up  points  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic to  gratify  his  mistresses. 

As  to  the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  there  is  a  remarkable  say- 
ing of  his  upon  record^.  •  In  a  great  illness,  when  his  appetite 
was  almost  gone,  the  physician  ordered  him  a  thrush.  His 
servants,  upon  inquiry,  found  there  was  not  one  to  be  had  for 

•  T}/goT»f  sigpiifies  not  oiUy  moiaivre  but  JlexibiUty,  Lucian  has  i/>^0TJ»f 
fAikmy.  And  tw  vtp  ra  (tfjifjutTx  ^uB/uw  vy^orm  seems  more  applicable  to  the 
iattep  sense. 

j-  Lucius  Marcius  Fltilippus,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time.  He  was 
fathcr-in-Iaw  to  Augustus,  having  married  his  mother  Attia.  Horace  speaks 
of  him,  lib.  i.  ep.  7. 
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money,  for  the  season  was  past.  They  were  informed,  how- 
ever, that  LucuUus  had  them  all  the  year  in  his  menageties. 
This  being  reported  to  Pompey,  he  said, — ^^  Does  Pompey's 
life  depend  upon  the  luxury  of  LucuUus  ?"  Then,  without 
any  regard  to  the  physician,  he  ate  something  that  was  easy  to 
be  had.     But  this  happened  at  a  later  period  in  life. 

While  he  was  very  young,  and  served  under  his  father,  who 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  Cinna,*  one  Lucius  Taren- 
tius  was  his  comrade,  and  they  slept  in  the  same  tent.  This 
Terentius,  gained  by  Cinna's  money,  undertook  to  assassinate 
Pompey,  while  others  set  fire  to  the  general's  tent.  '  Pompey 
got  information  of  this  when  he  was  at  supper,  and  it  did  not 
put  him  in  the  least  confusion.  Jle  drank  more  freely,  and 
caressed  Terentius  more  than  usual ;  but  when  they  were  to 
have  gone  to  rest,  he  stole  out  of  the  tent,  and  went  and  planted  * 
a  guard  about  his  father.  This  done,  he  waited  quiedy  for  the 
event.  Terentius,  as  soon  as  he  thought  Pompey  was  asleep, 
drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  coverlets  of  the  bed  in  many 
places,  imagining  that  he  was  in  it. 

Immediately  after  this  there  was  a  great  mutiny  in  the  camp. 
The  soldiers,  who  hated  their  general,  were  determined  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  began  to  strike  their  tents  and  take  up 
their  arms.  The  general,  dreading  the  tumult,  did  not  dare  to 
make  his  appearance.  But  Pompey  was  every  where;  he 
begged  of  them  with  tears  to  stay,  and  at  last  threw  himself 
upon  his  face  in  the  gateway.  There  he  lay  weeping,  and 
bidding  them,  if  they  would  go  out,  tread  upon  him.  LTpon 
this  they  were  ashamed  to  proceed,  and  all,  except  eight  hun- 
dred, returned,  and  reconciled  themselves  to  their  general. 

After  the  death  of  Strabo,  a  charge  was  laid  that  he  had  con- 
verted the  public  money  to  his  own  use,  and  Pompey,  as  his 
heir,  was  obliged  to  answer  it.  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that 
Alexander,  one  of  the  enfranchised  slaves,  had  secreted  most 
of  the  money ;  anct  he  took  care  to  inform  the  magistrates  of 
the  particulars.  He  was  accused,  however,  himself,  of  having 
taken  some  hunting  nets  and  books  out  of  the  spoils  of  Ascu- 
lum ;  and,  it  is  true,  his  father  gave  them  to  him  when  he  took 
the  place;  but  he  lost  them  at  the  return  of  Cinna  to  Rome, 
when  that  general's  creatures  broke  into  a^d  pillaged  his  house. 
In  this  afair  he  maintained  the  combat  well  with  his  adversary 
at  the  bar,  and  showed  an  acuteness  and  firmness  above  his 
years ;  which  gained  him  so  much  applause,  that  Antistius  the 
prator,  who  had  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  conceived  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.     The 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome  666.  And  as  Pompey  was  bom  the  same  year  with 
Cicero,  viz,  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  he  must,  in  this  war  with  Cinna,  have 
been  nineteen  years  old. 
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proposal,  accordingly,  was  made  to  his  friends.  Pompey  ac- 
cepted it ;  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  privately.  The  peo- 
pie;  however,  -had  some  notion  of  die  thing  from  die  painn 
which  Aqtistius  took  for  Pompey;  and  at  last,  when  he  pro- 
nojanced  die  .sentence,  in  die  name  of  all  the  judges,  by  which 
Pompey  was  acquitted,  the  multitude,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
signal  given, ,  broke  out  in  iht  old  marriage  acclamation  of 
Taiasio. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  said  to'  have  been  this : — When 
the  principal  Romans  seized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines, 
who  were  come  to  see  the  games  they  were  celebrating  to 
entrap  them,  some  herdsmen  and  shepherds  laid  hold  of  a 
virgin  remarkably  tall  and  handsome;  and,  lest  she  should  be 
taken  from  them  as  they  carried  her  off,  they  cried  all  the  way 
they  went  Talasio.  Talasius  was  a  young  man,  univer salty 
beloved  and  admired ;  therefore,  all  who  heard  them,  delighted 
with  the  intenuon,  joined  in  the  cry,  and  accompanied  them 
with  plaudits.  .  They  tell  us  the  marriage  of  Talasius  proved 
fortunate ;  and  thence  all  bridegrooms,  by  way  of  mirth,  were 
welcomed  with  that  acclamation.  This  is  the  most  probable 
account  I  can  find  of  the  term.* 

Pompey  in  a  litde  time  married  Antistia,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  Cinna's  camp.  But  finding  some  unjust  charges 
laid  a^inst  him  diere,  he  took  the  first  private  opportunity  to 
withdraw. 

As  he  was  no  where  to  be  found,  a  rumour  prevailed  in  the 
army  that  Cinna  had  put  the  young  man  to  death :  upon  which, 
numbers  who  hated  Cinna,  and  coold  no  longer  bear  with  his 
cruelties,  attacked  his  quarters.  He  fled  for  his  life ;  and  bet- 
ing overtaken  by  one  of  the  inferior  officers,  who  pursued  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  offered  him 
his  ring,  which  was  of  no  small  value.  The  officer  answered, 
with  great  ferocity, — ^^  I  am  not  come  to  sign  a  contract,  but 
to  punish  an  impious  and  lawless  tyrant,"  and  then  killed  him 
upon  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna:  after  whom  Carbo,  a  tyrant 
still  more  savage,  took  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  ndt 
long,  however,  before  Sylla  returned  to  Italy,  to  die  great 
satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  present  un« 
happy  circumstances,  thought  the  change  of  their  master  no 
small  advantage.  To  such  a  desperate  state  had  dieir  calami- 
ties brought  them,  that  no  jonger  hoping  for  liberty,  they  sought 
only  the  most  tolerable  servitude. 

At  that  time '  Pompey  was  in  the  Picene,  whither  he  had 
retired,  partly  because  he  had  lands  there,  but  more  on  account 
of  an  old  attachment  wKich'thc  cides  in  that  district  had  to  his 

*  See  more  of  this  intbe  life  of  Romulus. 
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family.  As  he  observed  that  the  best  and  most  considerable 
of  the  citizens  left  their  houses,  and  took  refuge  in  Sylla's 
camp  as  in  a  port,  he  resolved  to  do  the. same.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  it  did  not  become  him  to  go  like  a  fugitive 
who  wanted  protection,  but  rather  in  a  respectable  manner,  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  He  therefore  tried  what  levies  he  could 
make  in  the  Picene,*  and  the  people  readily  repaired  to  his 
standard;  rejecting  the  applications  of  Carbo.  On  this 
occasion,  one  Vindius  happening  to  say, — ^^  Pompey  is  ju^t 
come  from  under  the  hands  of  the  pedagogue,  and  all  on  a 
sudden  is  become  a  demagogue  among  you/'  they  were  so 
provoked,  that  they  fell  ijq>on  him  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 

Thus  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-du*ee,  without  a  com- 
mission from  any  superior  authority,  erected  himself  into  a 
general;  and  having  placed  his  tribunal  in  the  most  public 
part  of  the  great  city  of  Auximum,  by  a  formal  decree,  com'- 
manded  the  Ventidii,  two  brothers  who  opposed  him  in  behalf 
of  Carbo,  to  depart  the  city.  He  enlisted  soldiers ;  he  ap- 
pointed tribunes,  centurions,  and  other  officers,  according  to 
the  established  custom.  He  did  the  same  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities;  for  the  partisans  of  Carbo  retired  and  gave 
place  to  him,  and  the  rest  were  glad  to  range  themselves 
u&der  his  banners ;  so  that  in  a  little  time  he  raised  three  com- 
plete legions,  and  furnished  himself  with  provisions,  beasts  of 
burden,  carriages ;  in  short,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  war. 

In  this  form  he  moved  towards  Sylla,  not  by  hasty  marches, 
nor  as.  if  he  wanted  to  conceal  himself;  for  he  stopped  by  the 
way  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  attempted  to  draw  off  from 
Carbo  all  the  parts  of  Italy  through  which  he  passed.  At 
last,  three  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  Carinna,  Coelius,  and 
Brutus,  came  against  him  aU  at  once,  not  in  front,  or  in  one 
body,  but  they  hemmed  him  in  with  their  three  armies,  in 
'hopes  to  demolish  him  entirely. 

Pompey,  far  from  being  terrified,  assembled  all  his  forces, 
and  charged  the  army  of  Brutus  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry. 
The  Gaulish  horse,  on  the  enemy's  side,  sustained  the  first 
shock;  but  Pompey  attacked  the  foremost  of  them,  who  was  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  brought  him  down  with  a 
push  •of  his  spear.  The  rest  immediately  fled,  and  threw  the 
mfantry  into  such  disorder,  that  the  whole  was  so(hi  put  to 
flight.  This  produced  so  gr^at  a  quarrel  among  the  three  ge- 
nerak,  that  they  parted,  and  took  separate  routes.  In  conse- 
<yuence  of  which,  the  cities,  concluding  that  the  fears  of  the 
enemy  had  made  them  part,  adopted  the  interests  of  Pompey. 

Not  long  after,  Scipio  the  consul  advanced  to  engage  him ; 
but  before  the  infaatiy  were  near  'enotkgh  to  discharge  their 

*  Now  the  march  of  Ancona, 
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lances,  Scipio's  soldiers  saluted  those  of  Pompey,  and  came 
over  to  them.  Scipio,  therefore,  was  forced  t6  fly.  At  last 
Carbq  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry  against  Pompey,  near  the 
river  Arsis.  He  gave  them,  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they 
were  soon  broken,  and  in  the  pursuit  drove  them  upon  im- 
practicable ground ;  so  that  finding  it  impossible  to  escape, 
they  surrendered  themselves  with  their  arms  and  horses. 
•  Sylla  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  these  transactions ;  but 
upon  the  first  news  of  Pompey's  being  engaged  with  so  many 
adversaries,  and  such  respectable  generals,  he  dreaded  the  con- 
sequence, and  marched  with  all  expedition  to  his  assistance. 
Pompey,  having  intelligence  of  his  approach,  ordered  his  offi- 
cers to  see  tliat  the  troops  were  armed,  and  drawn  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  handsomest  and  most  gallant  appear- 
ance before  the  commander-in-chief;  for  he  expected  great 
honours  from  him,  and  he  obtained  greater.  Sylla  no  sooner 
saw  Pompey  advancing  to  meet  him,  with  an  army  in  excellent 
condition,  both  as  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  men,  and  the 
spirits  which  success  had  given  them,  than  he  alighted  ;  and 
upon  being  saluted,  of  course,  by  Pompey  as  imperator,  he  re- 
turned his  salutation  with  the  same  title :  though  no  one  ima- 
gined that  he  would  have  honoured  a  young  man,  not  yet  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate,  with  a  title  for  which  he  was  contend- 
ing with  the  Scipios  and  the  Marii.  The  rest  of  his  behaviour 
was  as  respectable  as  that  in  the  first  interview.  He  used  to 
rise  up  and  uncover  his  head  whenever  Pompey  came  to  him ; 
which  he  was  rarely  observed  to  do  for  any  other,  though  he 
had  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction  about  him. 

Pompey  was  not  elated  with  these  honours.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  Sylla  wanted  to  send  him  into  Gaul,  where  Me- 
teUus  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  the  forces  under  his  direc- 
tion, he  said, — ^^  It  was  not  right  to  take  the  command  from  a 
man  who  was  his  supeitor  both  in  age  and  character ;  but  if 
Metellus  should  desire  his  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  it  was  at  his  service."  Metellus  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  wrote  to  him  to  come ;  whereupon  he  entered  Gaul,  and 
not  only  signalized  his  own  valour  and  capacity,  but  excited 
once  more  the  spirit  of  adventur/e  in  Metellus,  which  was  al- 
most extinguished  with  age:  just  as  brass,  in  a  state  of  fusion^ 
is  said  to  melt  a  cold  plate  sooner  than  fire  itself.  But  as  it  is 
not  usual,'  when  a  champion  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
lists,  and  gained  the  prize  in  all  the  games,  to  record,  or  to 
take  any  notice *of  the  performances  of  his  youiiger  years  ;  so 
the  actions  of  Pompey,  in  this  period^  though  extraordinary 
in  themselves,  yet  being  eclipsed  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  his  later  <i»editions,  I  shall  forbear  to  mention, 
lest,  by  dwelling  upon  his  first  essays,  I  should  not  leave  my- 
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self  room  for  those  greater  and  mdre  criticaV  ^veots  which 
mark  his  character  and  tun\  of  mind.       i 

After  S3rUa  had  made"  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  was  de* 
clared  dictator,  he'  rewarded  his  principal  officers  With  riches 
and  honours;  making  them  liberal  grants  of  whatever  they  ap* 
'plied  for.  But  he  was  most  stnick  with  the  excellent  cjualities 
of  Pompey,  and  was  persuaded,  that  he  owed  more  to  his  ser* 
vices  than  diosc  of  any  othfcr  man.  He,  therefore,  resolved^  if 
possible,  to  take  him  intahis  alliance ;  and  as  his  wife  Me- 
teUa,  was  perfectly  of  his  opinion,  they  persuaded  Pompey  to 
divorce  Antistia,  and  to  marry  ^Emilia,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Sylla,  whom  MeteUa  had  by  Scaurus,  and  who  was' at  that 
time  pre^ant  by  anodier  marriage.         ^ 

Nothing  could*  be  more  tyrannical  than  this  new  contract. 
It  was  suitable,  mdeed,  to  the  times  of  Sylla;  but  ill  became 
the  character  of  Pompey  to  take  i£miliiai,  pregnant  as  she  was, 
from  another,  and  brin]g  her  into  his  house,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  repudiate  Antistia,  distressed  as  she  must  be,  for' a 
father  whom  she  had  lately  lost  on  account  of  this  cruel  hus- 
band :  for  Antistius  was  killed  in  the  senate  hou^e,  because  it  was 
thought  his  regard  for  Pompey  had  attached  him  to  the  cause 
of  ^lla:  and  her  mother,  upon  this  divorce,  laid  violent  hands 
upon  herself.  This  was  an  additional  scene  of  misery  in  that 
tragical  marriage ;  as  was  also  the  fate  of  iEmilia  in  Pompey's 
house,  who  died  there  in  childbed. 

Soon  after  this,  Sylla  received  an  account  that  Perpenna 
had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  where  he  afforded  an  asy- 
lum to  the  party  which  opposed  the  reigning  power,  (^arbo 
was  hovering  with  a  fleet  about  that  island  ;  Domitius  had  en- 
tered Africa ;  and  many  other  persons  of  great  distinction, 
jwho  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  proscriptions  by  flight,  had 
taken  refuge  there.  Pompey  was  sent  against  them  with  a 
considerable  armament.  He  soon  forced  Perpenna  to  quit  the 
island ;  and  Jiaving  recovered  the  cities,  whiten  had  been  much 
harassed  by.  the  armies  that  were  there  before  his,  he  behaved 
to  them  all  with  greiat  humanify,  except  the  Mamertines,  who 
^ere  seated  in  Messina.  That  people,  had  refused  to  appear 
before  his  tribunal,'  and' to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  alleg- 
ing, that  they  stood  excused  by  an  ancient  privilege  granted 
them  by  Ae  Romans.  He  answered, — *'*'  Will  you  never  have 
done  with  citing  laws  and  privileges  to  men  who  wear  swords  ?" 
His  behayfour,  tbo,  tQ  Carbo,  in  his'misfortunes,  appeared  in- 
human. For  if  it  was  necessary,  as  perhaps  it  was,  to  put  him 
to  death,  he  should  have  done  it  immediately,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  the  work  of  him  that  gave  orders  for  it.  But, 
instead  of  that,  he  caused  a  Roman,  who  had  been  honoured 
with  three  consulships,  to  be  brought  in  chains  before  his  tri- 
bunal, where  he  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  to  the  regret  of  all 
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the  spectators,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led  ofF  to  execution. 
When  they  were  carrj'ing  him  off,  amd  lie  beheld  the  sword 
drawn,,  he  was  so  much  disordel*ed  at  k,  that  he  was  forced  to 
beg  a  moment's  respite,  and  a  private  place  for  the  necessities 
of  nature.  ' 

Gains  Oppius,*  the  friend  of  Csdar,  writes,  that  Poimey 
likewise  treated  Quintus  Valerius  with  inhumanity.  For, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  that  few  were  to  be 
compared  to  him  in  point  of  knowledge,  he  took  him  (he  says) 
aside,  and  after  he  nad  walked  with  him  till  he  had  satisfied 
himself  upon  several  points  of  learning,  commanded  his  ser- 
vants to  tsike  him  to  the  block.  But  we  must  be  very  cautious 
how  we  give  credit  to  Oppius,  when  he  speaks  of  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  Csesar.  Pompey,  indeed,  was  Under  the  ne- 
cessity of  punishing  the  principal  enemies  of  Syila,  particulariy 
when  they  were  taken  publicly.  But  others  he  sunered  to  es- 
cape, and  even  assisted  some  in  getting  off. 

He  had  resolved  to  i:hastise  the  Himereans  for  attempting 
to  support  his  enemies,  when  the  orator  Sthenis  told  him,-~ 
^  He  would  act  unjustly,  if  he  passed  by  the  person  that 
was  guilty,  and  punished  the  innocent.'^  Pompey  asked 
him, — "  Who  was  the  guilty  person  ?"  and  he  answered, — ^  I 
am  the  man.  I  persuaded  my  friends,  and  compelled  my  ene- 
9iies  to  take  the  measures  they  did."  Pompey,  delighted  with 
his  frank  confession  and  noble  spirit,  forgave 'him  first,  and  itf- 
terwards  all  the  people  of  Himera.  Being  informed  that  his 
soldiers  committed  great  disorders  in  their  excursions,  he 
sealed  up  their  swords ;  and  if  any  of  them  broke  the  seal  he 
took  care  to  have  them  pimished. 

While  he  was  iftaking  these  and  other  regulations  in  Sicily, 
he  received  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  letters  from  Sylla,  m 
which  he  was  commanded  to^rossx)Ver  to  Africa,  and  to  carry 
en  the  war,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  Domitius,  who  had 
assembled  a  much  more  powerful  army  than  that  which  Ma- 
rius  carried,  not  long  before,  from  Africa  to  Italy,  when  he 
made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  of  a  fugitive  became  a  ty- 
rant. Pompey  soon  finished  his  preparations  for  this  expecU- 
tion;  and  leaving  the  command  in  Sicily  to- Memmius,  his 
sister's  husband,  he  set  sail  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  armed 
vessels,  and  eight  hundred  store  ships,  laden  with  proyisiona, 
arms,  money,  and  machines  of  war.  Part  of  liis  fleet  landed 
at  Utica,  and  part  at  Carthage  \  immediately  aftei*  which  seven 
thousand  of  the  enemy  came  over  to  him ;  and  he  had  brought 
with  him  six  legions  cbmplete. 

*  The  same  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Spanish  war.  He  was  abo  a 
bioer'Apher;  bat  his  works  of  that  Icind  are  lost.  He  was  mean  enough  to 
Vrit^  %  treatise  to  show»  that  Cmmno  was  not  the  son  of  Ciesar. 
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On  his  arrival  he  met  with  a  whimsical  adventure.  Some 
T>f  his  soldiers,  it  seems,  found  a  treasure,  and  shared  consi-* 
derable  sums.  The  thing  getting  air,  the  rest  of  the  troops 
concluded,  that  the  place  was  full  of -money,  which  dne-Cartha- 
gbians  had  hid  there  in  some  time  of  public  distress.  Pompey, 
therefore,  could  make  no  use  of  them  for  several  days,  as  they 
were  searching  for  treasures ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  about  and  amuse  himself  with  the  sight  of  so  many 
thousands  digging  and  turning  up  the  ground.  At  last  they 
gave  up  I  the  point,  and  bade  him.  lead  them  wherever  he 
pleased,  for  they  were  sufficiently  punished  for  their  folly. 

Domitius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  put  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle.  There  happened  to  be  a  channel  between  them^ 
craggy  and  difficult  to  pass.  In  the  morning  g,  began,  more<** 
civer,^  to  rain,,  and  the  wind  blew  violently ;  insomuch,  that 
Domitius,  not  imagining  there  would  be  any  action  that  day, 
ordered  his  army  to  retire^  But  Pompey  looked  upon  this  as 
his  opportunity,  and  he  passed  the  defile^  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. The  enemy  stood  upon  their  defence,  but  it  was  in 
a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner,  and  ttieNresistance  they 
made  was  neither  general  nor  uniform.  JBesides,  the  wind  and 
rain  beat  in  their  ^es.  The  storm  incommoded  the  Romans 
too,  for  they  could  not  well  distinguish  es^cih  other.  Nay, 
Pompey  himself  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  a  soldier, 
who  asked  him  the  word,  and  received  not  a  speedy  answer. 
At  length,  however,  he  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter; 
not  above  three  "^thousand  of  them  escaping,  out  of  twenty 
thousand.  The  soldiers  then  saluted  Pompey  imperatorj  but 
he  faid  he  would  not  accept  that  title  while  the  enemy's  camp 
stood  untouched ;  therefore,  if  they  chose  to  confer  such  an 
honour  upon  him,  they  must  first  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  intrenchments. 

At  that  instant  they  advanced  with  great  fury  against  them. 
Pompey  fought  without  his  helmet,  for  fear  of  such  an  acci* 
dent  a&he  had  just  escaped.  The  camp  was  taken,  and  Do- 
mitius slain  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  most  of  the  cities  im* 
mediately  submitted,  and  the. rest  were  taken  by  assault.  He 
took  larbas,  one  of  the  confederates  of  Domitius,  prisoner, 
and  bestowed  his  crown  on  IJietnpsal.  Advancing  with  the 
same  tide  of  fortunp,  and  while  his  army  had  all  the  spirits  in- 
spired by  success,  he  entered  Numidia,  in  which  he  continued 
his  march  for  several  days,  apd  subdued  all  thajt  came  in  his 
way.  'Thus  he  revived  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  which 
the  barbarians  had  begun  to  disregard.  Nay,  he  chose  not  to 
leave  the  savage  beasts  in  the  deserts  without  giving  them  a 
specimen  of  the  Roman  valour  and  success.  Accordingly,  he 
spent  a  few  days  in  hunting  lions  and  elephants.     The  whole 
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time  he  passed  in  Africa,  they  tell  us,  was  not  above  fortf 
days;  in  which  he  defeated  the  enemy,  reduced  the  whole 
country,  and  brought  the  aiFairs  of  i%s  kings  under  proper  re- 
gulations, though  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

Upon  hiB  return  to  Utica,  he  received  letters  from  Sylla,  in 
which  he  was  ordered  to  send  home  the  rest  of  his  anny,-and 
to  wait  there  with  one  legion  only  for  a  successor.  This  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  which  he  kept  to  himself,  but 
the  army  expressed  their  indignation  aloud ;  insomuch  that, 
when  he  entreated  them  to  return  to  Italy,  ihty  launched  out 
into  abusive  terms  agaii)st  Sylla,  and  declared  they  would  never 
abandon  Pompey,  or  suifer  him  to  trust  a  tyrant.  At  first  he 
endeavoured  to  pacify  them  with  mild  representations;  and 
when  he  found  ghose  had  no  effect,  he  descended  from  the  tri* 
bunal,  and  retired  to  his  )tent  in  tears.  However,  diey  went 
and  took  him  thencd,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the  tribunal, 
where  they  spent  grea^part  0f  the  day ;  diey  insisting  that  he 
should  stay  and  keep  the  command,  and  he  in  persuading  them 
to  obey  Sylla's  orders,  and  to  form  no  new  faction.  At  last^ 
seeing  np  end  of  their  clamours  and  importunity,  he  assured 
them  with  an  oath, — ^*'  That  he  would  kill  himself  if  they  at- 
tempted  to  force  him."  And  even  this  hardly  brought  them 
to  desist. 

The  first  news  that  Sylla  heard  was,  that  Pompey  had  re- 
volted; upon  which  he  said  to  his  friends,-^"  Then  it  is  my 
fate  to  have  to  contend  with  boys  in  my  old  age."  This  he 
said,  because  Marius,  who  was  yery  young,  had  brought  him 
into  so  much  trouble  and  danger..  But  when  he  received  true 
information  of  the  affair^  and  observed .  that  all  the  people 
flocked  out  to  receive  him,  and  to  conduct  him  home  with 
marks  of  great  regard,  he  resolved  to  exceed  them  in  his  re- 
gards, if  possible.  He,  therefore,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and 
embracing  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  saluted  him 
aloud  by  the  surname  of  Jilagnus^  or  the  Great;  at  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  all  about  him  to  give  him  the  same  gppella* 
tion.  Others  say,  it  was  given  him  by  the  whole  army  in 
Africa,  but  did  not  generally  obtain  till  it  was  authorized  by 
Sylla.  It  is  certain  he  was  the  last  to  take  it  himself,  and  he 
did  not  make  use  of  it  till  a  long  time  after,  when  he  was  sent 
into  Spain  with  the  dignity  of  proconsul  against  Sertoriu». 
Then  he  began  to  write  himself,  in  his  letters  and  in  all  his 
edicts,  Pompey  the  Greqt ;  for  the  world  was  accustomed  to 
the  name,  and  it  was  no  longer  invidious.  In  this  respect  we 
may  justly  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
bestowed  on  their  great  men  such  honourable  names  and  titles, 
not  only  for  military  achievements,  but  for  the  great  qualities 
and  arts  which  adorn  civil  life.     Thus,  jthe  people  gave  the 
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surname  of  Maximua  to  Valerius,'*^  for  re€onciling  them  to  the 
senate  after  a  .violent  .dissension,  and  to  ^Fabius  RuUus,  for 
expelling  some  persons  descended  of  enfranchised  slaves^f 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  senate  on  account  of  their 
opulent  fortunes. 

When  Poinpey  arrived  at  Rome,  he  demanded  a.  triumph, 
in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Sylla.  The  latter  alleged,-^**  That 
the  laws  did  not  allow  that  honour  %o  any  person  who  was  not 
either  consul  or  praeton:!^  Henc^  it  was  that  the  first  Scipio, 
when  he  returned  victorious  frpm  greater  wars  and  conflicts 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  did  notdemand  a  triumph ; 
for  he  was  neither  consul  nor  praator."  He  added,—"  That  if 
Pompey,  who  was  yet  little  better  than  a  beardless  youth,  and 
who  was  not  of  age  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  should  en- 
ter the  city  in  triumph,  it  would  bring  an  odium  both  upon  the 
dictator's  power,  and  those  honours  of.  his  friend."  These 
arguments  Sylla  insisted  on,  to  show  him  he  would  not  allow 
of  his  triumph;  i^d  that,  incase  he  persisted,  he  would  chas- 
tise bis  obstinacy. 

Pompey,  not^n  the  least  intimidated,  bade  him  cons)der,*r-' 
**  That  more  worshipped  the  rising  than  the  setting  sun  ;"  in- 
timating, that  his  power  was  increasing,  and  Sylla's  upon  the 
decline.  Sylla  did  not  well  hear  what  he  said,  but  perceiving 
by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  company,  that  they  were 
struck  with  the  expression,  he  asked  what  it  was.  When  he 
was  told  it,  he  admired  the  spirit  of  Pompey,  and  cried,— 
^^  Let  him  triumph  7  Let  him  triumph !" 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  strong  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that,  to  mortify  those  who  gave 
into  it  the  more,  he  resolved  to  have  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
elephants ;  for  he  had  brought  a  number  from  Africa,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  kings  of  that  country.  But  finding  the 
gate  too  narrow,  he  gave  up  that  design,  and  contented  him- 
self with  horses.  \ 

.His  soldiers,  not  having  obtained  all  they  expected,  were  in- 
clined to  disturb  the  procession,  but  he  took  no  pains  to  satisfy 
them  r  he  said^^— "  He  had  rather  give  up  his  triumph,  than 
submit  to  flatter  them."  Whereupon.  Servilius,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  men  in  Rome,  and  one  who  had  been  most 

•  This  was  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  was 
dictator. 

t  It  wa^  not  his  expelling  the  descendant^  of  enfiiuichised  slaves  the  senate, 
nor  yet  his  glorious  victones,  which  pi^curcd  jpabius  the  surname  of  Maii- 
mus ;  but  his  reducing  the  populace  of  Rome  into  four  tribes,  who  before 
were  dispersed  among  all  the  tribes,  and  by  that  means  bad  too  much  influ- 
ence in  elections  and  other  public  aflairs.  •  These  were  called  ttibus  urbarne, 
-^Lhi,  ix.  45. 

t  Livy  (lib.  xxxi.)  tells  us,,  the  senate  refused  L.  Conielius  Leiitulus  a  tri- 
umph for  the  nme  reaitni,  though  they  thought  his  achievenients  worthy  of 
that  honour. 
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vigorou3  in  opposing  the  triumph,  declared,* — ^^  He  now  found 
Pompey  really  the  Great^  and  worthy  of  a  triumph/* 

There  is  no  doubt  .that  he  mig^t  then  have  been  easily  ad- 
mitted a  senator,  if  he  had  desired  it  $  but  his  ambition  was 
to  pursue  honour,  in  a  more  uncommon  track.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  strange,  if  Pompey  had  been  a  senator  before 
the  age  fixed  for  it ;  but  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  instance 
of  honour,  to  lead  up  a  triumph  .before  he  was  a  senator.  And 
it  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him  the  affections  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  the  people  were  delighted  to  see  him,  after  his  triumph, 
class  with  tne  equestrian  order. 

Sylla  was  not  without  uneasiness  at  finding  him  advance  so 
fast  in  reputation  and  power ;  yet  he  could  not  think  of  pre- 
venting it,  dll,  with  a  high  hand,  and  entirely  against  his  will, 
Pompey  raised  Lepidus*  to  the  consulship,  by  assisting  him 
with  all  his  interest  in  the  election.  Thep  Sylla,  seeing  him 
conducted  home,  by  the  people  through  tht  Jbrum^  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — ^^  I  s6(B,  Voung  man,  'you  are  proud  of  your 
victory.  And  undoubtedly,  it  was  a  great  and  extraordinaiy 
thing,  by  your  management  of  the  people,  to  obtain  for  Lepi- 
dus^  the  worst  man  in  Rome,  the  return  before  Catulus,  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  the  best.  But  awake,  I  charge  you^  and 
be  upon  your  guard :  For  you  have  now  made  your  adversa- 
ry stron^r  than  yourself." 

The  displeasure  Sylla  entertained  in  his  heart  against  Pom- 

I)ey  appeared  most  plainly  by  his  will.  He  left  considerable 
egacies  to  his  friends,  and  appointed  them  guardians  to  his 
son,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  Pompey.  The  latter,  not- 
withstanding, bore  this  with  great  temper  and  moderation ;  and 
when  Lepidus  and  others  opposed  his  being  buried  in  the 
Campus  Martius^  and  his  having  the  honours  of  a .  public  fu- 
neral, he  interposed,  and  by  his  presence  not  only  secured,  but 
did  honour  to  the  procession. 

Sylla's  predictions  were  verified  soon  after  his  death.  Le- 
pidus wanted  to  usurp  the  authority  of  a  dictator ;  and  his 
proceedings  were  not  indirect,  o.r  veiled  with  specious  pre- 
tences. He  immediately  took  up  arras,  and  assembled  the 
disaffected  remains  of  the  factions  which  Sylla  could  not  en- 
tirely suppress^  As  for  his  colleague,  Catulus,  the  uncorrupt- 
ed  part  oi  the  senate  and  people  were  attached  to  him,  and,  in 
point  of  prudence  and  justice,  th,ere  was  not  a  man  in  Rome 
who  had  a  greater  character ;  but  he  was  more  able  to  direct 
the  civil  government  than  the  operations  of  war.  This  crisis, 
therefore,  called  for  Pompey,  and  he  did  not  deliberate  which 
side  he  should  take.  He  joined  the  honest  party,  and  was  de- 
clared general  against  Lepidus,  who  by  this  time  had  reduced 

*  Marcus  iEmilias  Lepidus,  who  by  Pompey 's  inUrest  was  declared  eonsuL 
with  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  in  the  year  of  Reme  675. 
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great  part  of  Italy,  and  was  master  of  Qisalpine  Gaul,  where 
Brutus  acted  for  him  with  a  considerable  force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  easily  made  his  way  in 
other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long  time  before  Mutina,  which  was 
defended  by  Brutus.    Meanwhile  Lepidus  advanced  by  hasty 
marches  to  Rome,  and  sitting  down  before  it,  demanded  a  se- 
cond consulship  •    The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  at  his 
numbers ;  but  their  fears  were  dissipated  by  a  letter  from 
Pompey,  in  which  he  assured  them  he  had  terminated  the  war 
without  striking  a  blow.     For  Brutus,  whether  he  betrayed 
his  army,  or  they  betrayed  him,  surrendered  himself  to  Pom- 
pey ;  and  having  a  party  of  horse  g^ven  him  as  an  escort,  re- 
tired to  a  little  town  upon  the  Po.     Pompey,  however,  sent 
Geminius the  next  day  to  despatch  him;  i/^hich. brought  no 
small  stain  upon  his  character.     Immediately  after  Brutus 
came  over  to  him,  he  had  informed  the  senate  by  Ij&tter,  it  was 
a  measure  that  general  had  voluntarily  adopted ;  and  yet,  on 
the  morrow,  he  put  him  to  death,  and  wrdte  other  letters,  con- 
taining heavy  charges  against  him.     This  was  the  father  of 
that  Brutus,  who,  together  with  Cassius,  slew  Caesar.    But 
the  son  did  not  resemble  the  father,  either  in  war  or  in  his 
death,  as  appears  from  the  life  we  have  given  of  him.  Lepidus 
being  soon  driven  out  of  Italy,  fled  into  Sardinia,  where  he 
died  of  grief,  not  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  his  affairs, 
but  of  meeting  with  a  billet,  (as  we  are  told,)  by  which  he  dis- 
covered that  his  wife  had  dishonoured  his  bed. 

At  that  time  Settorius,  an  officer  verj'^  different  from  Lepi- 
dus, was  in  possession  of  Spain,  and  not  a  little  formidable  to 
Rome  itself;  all  the  remains  of  the  civil  wars  being  collected 
in  him,  just  as  in  a  dangerous  disease  all  the  vicious  humours 
flow  to  a  distempered  part.     He  had  already  defeated  several 
generals  of  less  distinction,  and  he  was  then  engaged  with  Me- 
tellus  Pius,  a  man  of  great  character  in  genetal,  and  particu- 
larly in  war ;  but  age  seemed  to  have  abated  that  vigour  which 
is  necessary  for  seizing,  and  making  the  best  advantage  of 
critical  occasions.    On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  ardour  and  expedition  with  which  Sertorius  snatched  those 
opportunities  from  him.  He  came  on  in  the  most  daring  man- 
ner, and  more  like  a  captain  of  banditti  than  a  commander  of 
regular  forces;  annoying  with  ambuscades,  and  other  unfore- 
seen alarms,  a  champion  who  proceeded  by  the  common  rules, 
and  whose  skill  lay  in  the  management  of  heavy-armed  forces. 
^      At  this  juncture,  Pompey  having  an  army  without  employ- 
ment,'endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  senate  to  send  him  to  the 
assistance  of  Metellus.     Meantime,  Catulus  ordered  him  to 
disband  his  forces ;  but  he  found  various  pretences  for  remain- 
ing in  anns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ;  till  at  last,  upon 
the  motion  of  Lucius  Philippus,  he  obtsuned  tlie  command  he 

wanted.     On  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  senators, 
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somewhat  surprised  at  .the  motion,  asked  him  who  made  it, 
whether  his  meaning  was  to  send  out  Pompey  (^pro  consule)  as 
the  representative  of  a  consul?  "No,"  answered  he,  "but 
(^pro  consulibus)  as  the  representative  of  both  consuls ;"  inti- 
mating by  this  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls  of  that  year. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopes  were  excited,  as 
is  usual,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new  general  of  reputation ; 
and  such  of  the  Spanish  nations  as  were  not  very  firmly  at- 
tached to  Sertorius,  began  to  change  their  opinions,  and  to  go 
ov<^r  to  the  Romans.  Sertorius  then  expressed  himself  in  a 
very  insolent  iand  contemptuous  manner  with  respect  to  Pom- 
pey :  he  said, — ^^  He  should  want  no  other  weapons  than  a  rod 
and  ferula  to  chastise  the  boy  with,  were  it  not  that  he  feared 
the  old  woman  ;^  meaning  Metelliis.  But,  in  fact,  it  was 
Pompey  he  was  afraid  of,  and  on  his  account  he  carried  on  his 
operations  with  much  greater  caution :  For  Metellus  gave  into 
a  course  of  luxury  and  pleasure  which  no  one  could  have  ex- 
pected, and  changed  the  simplicity  of  a  soldiered  life  for  a  life 
of  pomp  and  parade.  Hence  Pompey  gained  additional  ho« 
nour  and  interest;  for  he  cultivated  plainness  and  frugality 
more  than  ever ;  though  he  had  not,  in  that  respect,  much  to 
correct  in  himself,  being  naturally  sober  and  regular  in  his  de- 
sires. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forms ;  but  nothing  touched  Pom- 
pey so.  nearly  as  the  loss  of  Lauron,  which  Sertorius  took  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Pompey  thought  he  had  blocked  up  the  enemy, 
and  spoke  of  it  in  high  terms,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself 
surrounded,  and  being  afraid  to  move,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  city  laid  in  ashes  in  his  presence.  However,  in  an 
engagement  near  Valencia,  he  defeated  Herennius  and  Per- 
penna,  officers  of  considerable  r^nk,  who  had  taken  part  with 
Sertoriu6,r  and  acted  as  his  lieutenants,  and  killed  above  ten 
thousand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  he  hastened  to  attack  Sertorius, 
that  Metellus  might  have  no  share  in  the  victory.  He  found 
him  near  the  river  Sucro,  and  they  engaged  near  the  close  of 
day.  Both  were  afraid  Metellus  shoiJild  come  up;  Pompey 
wanting  to  fight  alone,  and  Sertorius  to  have  but  one  ge- 
neral to  fight  with.  The  issue  of  the  battle  was  doubtful;  one 
wing  in  each  army  being  victorious.  But  of  the  two  generals, 
Sertorius  gained  the  greatest  honour,  for  he  routed  the  bat- 
talions that  opposed  him.  As  for  Pompey, he  was  attacked  on 
horseback  by  one  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon size.  While  they  were  close  engaged  with  their  swords, 
the  strokes  happened  to  light  on  each  other's  hand,  but  with 
different  success  ;  Pompey  received  only  a  slight  wound,  and 
he  lopped  off  the  other's  hand.  Numbers  then  fell  upon  Pom- 
pey, for  his  troops  in  that  quarter  were  s^lready  broken ;  but 
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he  escaped  beyond  9JX  expectation,  by  quitting  hh  horse,  with 
gold  trappings  and  other  valuable  furniture,  to  the  barbarians, 
who  guarrelled  and  came  to  blows  about  dividing  the  spoil. 

Next  mortiing^at  break  of  day,  bbth  drew  up  again,  to  give 
the  finishing  stroke  to. the  victory,  to  which'  both  laid  jplaim. 
But  upon  MeteHuis  coming  up,  Sertorius  retired,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  his  forces  td 
disperse  in  that  manner,  and  afterwards  to  kpit  again:  so  that 
Sertorius  was  often  seen  wandering  alone,  and  as  often  ad- 
vancingagain  ait  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
like  a  torrent  swelled  with  sudden  rains. 

After  the  baKle,  Poinpey  went  to  wait  on  M etellus  ;  and, 
upon  approaching  him,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  the  lower 
fascfs^  by  way  of  compliment  to  Metellus,  as  his  superior. 
But  Metellus  would^npt  suffer  it ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  respects, 
he  behaved  to  Poilipcy  with  great  politeness,  taking  nothing 
upon  him  on  account  of  his  consular  digni^,  or  his  being  the 
older  man,  except  to  give  the  word,  When  they  encamped  to- 
gether«  And  very  often  they  had  separate  camps ;  for  the  ene- 
my, by  his  artful  and  various  measures,  by  making  hi^  ap>- 
pearance  at  different  places  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  by 
drawing  them  from  one  action  to  ariother,  obliged  them  to  di* 
vide.  He  cut  oiff  their  provisions,  he  laid  waste  the  country, 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  sea ;  the  consequence  df  which 
was,  that  they  were  both  forced  to  quit  their  own  provinces, 
and  to  go  into  those  of  others  for  supplied. 

Pompey,  having  exhausted  most  oi  his  own  fortune  in  sup- 
port of  the  war,  applied  to  the  senate  for  money  to  pay  the 
troops,  declaring  he  would  return  with  his  army  to  Italy,  if 
they  did  not  send  it  him.  Lucullus,  who  was  then  consul, 
though  he  was  upon  ill  terms  with  Potope;^,  took  care  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  money  as  soon  as  possible ;  because  he 
wanted  to  be  employed  himself  in  the  Afithrid&tic  war,  and  he 
was  afraid  to  give  Pompey  a  pretext  to  leave  SertoriUs,  and 
to  solicit  the  command  against  Mithridates,  which  was  a  more 
honourable,  and  yet  appeared  a  less  difficult  commission. 

'  Meantime  Sertorius  was  assassinated  by  his  own  officers  ;* 
and  Pcrpenna,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  un- 
dertook to  supply  his  place.  He  had,  indeed,  the  same  troops, 
the  same  magazines  and  supplies,  t>ut  he  had  not  the  same  un- 
derstanding to  make  a  proper  use  of  them.  Pompey  imme- 
diately took  the  field,  and  having  intelligence  that  Perpenna 
was  greatly  embarrassed  aB  to  the  measures  he  should  take,  he 
threw  out  ten  cohorts  as  a  bait  for  him,  with  orders  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  and  that 
Perpenna  waa  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  that  handful  of  men, 

*  It  was  three  years  dfter  the  consulate  of  Lucullus  that  Sertorius  was  as* 
Mninated. 
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he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  with  the  main  body,  attack" 
ed  the  enemy,  and  routed  him  entirely.  Most  of  the  officers 
fell  in  the  battle ;  Perpenna  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  to  Pompey,who  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  de^th. 
Nevertheless,  Pompey  is  not  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  nor 
are  we  to  suppose  him  (as  some  will  have  it)  forgetful  of  the 
services  he  had  received  from  that  officer  in  Sicily.  On  the 
contrary',  he^  acted  with  a  wisdom  and  dignity  of  mind  that 
proved  very  salutary  to  the  public.  Perpenna. having  got  the 
papers  of  Sertorius  into  his  hands,  showed  letters,  by  which 
some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  were  desirous 
to  raise  n)ew  commotions,  and  overturn  the  establishment,  had 
invited  Sertorius  into  Italy.  But  Pompey,  fearing  those  let* 
ters  might  excite  greater  wars  than  that  he  .was  then  finishing, 
put  Perpenna  to  death,  and  burnt  the  papers  without  reading 
them.  He  staid  just  long  enough  in  Spsun  to  compose  the 
troubles,  and  to  remove  such  uneasiness,  as  might  tend  to 
break  the  peace  -,  aftpr  which  he  marched  back  to'Italy^  where 
he  arrived,.as  fortune  would  have  it,  when. the  Servile  war  was 
at  the  height. 

Crassus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war,  upon  the  arrival 
6(  Pompey,  who,  he  feared,  might  snatch  the  laurels  out  of  his 
hand,  resolved  to  come  to  a  battle,  however  hazardous,  it  might 
prove.  He  succeeded,  and  killed  twelve  thousand  three  hun- 
dred  of  the  enemy.  Vet  fortune,  in  some  sort,  interweaved 
this  with  the  honours  of  Pompey;  for  he  killed  five  thousand 
of  the  slaves,  whom  he  fell  iu  with  as  they  fled  after  the  bat* 
tl^.  Immediately  upon  this,  to  be  beforehand  with  Crassus, 
he  wrote  to  the  senate* — "  That  Crassus  had  beaten  the  gla- 
diators in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  it  was  he  who  had  cut  up 
the  war  by, the  roots."  The  Romans  took  a  pleasure  in  speak- 
ing of  this  one  among,  another,  oi^  account  of  their  regard  for 
Pompey ;  which  wa^  such,  that  no  part  of  the  success  in  Spain 
against  Sertorius  was  ascrihedJby  k  man  of  them,  either  in  jest 
or  earnest,  to  any  but  Pompey. 

Yet  these  honours,  and  this  high  veneration  fpr  the  man, 
were  mixed  with  sotoe  fears  and  jealousies  that  he  would  not 
disband  his  army,  but,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Sylla,  raise  him- 
self by  the  sword  to  sovereign  power,  and  maintain  himself  in 
it  as  Sylla  had  done.*     Hence  the  number  of  those  that  went 

*  Cicero,  in  bis  Epistles  to  Atticus,  says>  Pompey  made  but  little  secret  of 
this  ui\juslifi«ble  ambition.  The  passages  are  remarkable  ;-—%^Xirandum  enim 
in  modum  Cneius  noster  JSyUani  regni  nrmHtudinem  connipivit ;  BjJ^  vot  xtya, 
nihil  ille  vnquam  vdnua  obicuri  tuUt. — Lib.  vii.  ep.  9.  **  0*ir  friend  Pompey  \s 
wonderfully  desirous  of  obtaining  a  power  like  that  of  Sylla ;  1  tell  you  no  more 
than  what  I  know,  for  he  makes  no  secret  of  it."  And  agiain, — Hoc  turpe 
Cneius  noster  biennio  ante  cogitavit ;  ita  Sylla  turit  anirmis  ejus,  et  proscriphtrit . 
•*-Ibid.  ep.  10.  **  Pompey  has  been  forming  this  infamous  design  for  these 
two  years  past ;  so  strongly  is  he  bent  upon  imitating  Sylla,  and  proKiibiag 
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out  of  fear  to  meet  him,  and  congra^ate  him  on  his  return, 
was  equal  to  that  of  those  who  went  out  of  love.  But  when  he  hiad 
removed  this  suspicion,  by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss  his 
troops  immediately  after  the  triumph,  there  remained  only  one 
more  subject  for  envious  tongues ;  which  was,  that  he  paid 
more  attention  to  the  commons  than  to  the  senate ;  and  whereas 
Sylla  had  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  tribunes^  he  wa^  de- 
termined to  re-establish  it,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people.  This  was  true:  for  there  never  was  any  thing  diey 
had  so  niuch  set  their,  hearts  upon,  or  longed  for  so  extrava^ 
gantly,  as  to  see  die  tribunitial  jiower  put  in  their  hands  ags»in. 
So  that  Pomp<y  looked  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  that  affaijir  about ;  knowing  that 
if  any  one  should  be  before^nd  with  him  in  this  design,  he 
should  never  find  any  means  of  making  so  agreeable  a  return 
for  the  kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him,*  together  with  the  con- 
sulship. But  thes9  were  not  considered  as  the  most  extraor- 
dmary  instances  of  his  power.  The  strongest  proof  of  his 
greatness  was,  that  Crassus,  the  ri9hest,  the  most  eloquent, 
and  most  powerful  man  in  the  adn^inistration,  who  used  lo 
look  down  upon  Pompey  and  all  the  world,  did  not  venture  to 
solicit  the.  consulship  without  first  asking  Pompey's  leave. 
Pompey,  who  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an 
obh^tion  upon  him,  received  the  application,  with  pleasure, 
and  made  great  interest  with  the  people  in  his  ^behalf ;  declar- 
ing he  should  take  their  giving  him  Crassus  for  a  colleague  as 
kindly  as  their  favour  to  himself. 

,  Yet  when  diey  were  elected  consuls,  they  disagreed  in  every 
thing,  and  were  embroiled  in  all  their  measures.  Crassus  had 
most  interest  with  the  senate,  and  Pompey  with  the  people : 
for  he  had  restored  them  the  tribunitial  power,  and  had  suf- 
fe^:eda  law  to  be  made,  that  judges  should  again  be  appointed 
out  of  the  equestrian  order. f  However,  the  most  agreeable 
spectacle  of  all  to  the  people  was  Pompey  himself,  when  he 
went  %o  claim  his  exemption  from  serving  in  the  wars^  It  was 
the  custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  had  served  the  time 
ordered  by  law,  to  lead  hjis  horse  into  the  foruTtiy  before  the 
two  magistrates  called  censors ;  and,  after  having  given  ac- 

)tke  hkn.'*  Hence  we  see  how  hsppy  it  wasibr  Rome,  that,  in  the  ciyil  wars, 
C craft  «id  oot  Pompey,  proved  the  conqueror. 

•  He  triumphed  towards  the  end  of  the  jrear  of  Rome  682,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing.  This  was  a  peculiar  honour, 
to  gain  the  consulate  without  first  bearing  the  subordinate  offices ;  but  his 
two  triumphi,  and  great  services,  excused  that  deviation  from  the  common 
rules. 

t  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  carried  that  pmnt  when  he  was  praetor ;  and  Plutarch 
s^s  Of  oin,  because  Cuus  Gracchus  had  conveyed  that  privilege  to  the  knights 
fifty  years  before. 
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count  of  the  generals  and  other  officers  under  whom  be  had 
made  his  campaigns,  and  of  his  own  actions  in-^em,  to  de- 
mand his  discharge.  On  these  occasions  they  received  pro- 
per marks  of  honour  or  disgrace,  according  to  their  beha?- 
viour. 

Gellius  and  Lentulus  were  then  censors^  and  had  taken  their 
seats  in  a  manner  that  became  their  dignity,  to  review  the 
whole  equestrian  order,  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  distance, 
with  all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  consul,  leading  his  horse  by 
the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  to  be  observed  by 
the  censors,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  an  opening,  and 
advanced  with  his  horse  in  hand,  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal* 
The  people  were  struck  with  admiration,  and  a  profound  si-' 
lence  took  place ;  at  the  same  time  a  joy,  mingled  with  rcver^ 
ence,  was  visible  in  the  countenances  of  the  censors.  The 
senior  censor  then  addressed  him  as  follows :— **  Pompey  the 
Great,  I  demand  of  you,  whether  you  have  served  all  the  cam- 
paigns  required  by  law?"  He  answered  with  a  loud  voice,— 
*'  I  have  served  them  all ;  and  -all  under  myself,  as  general." 
The  people  were  so  charmed  with  this  answer,  that  Aere  was 
no  end  of  their  acclamations :  at  last  the  censors  rose  up,  and 
conducted  Pompey  to  his  house,  to  indulge  the  multitude,  who 
followed  him  with  die  loudest  pliiudits. 

Wheti  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached^  and  his  differ- 
ence with  Crassus  was  increasing  daily,  Caius  Aurelius,*  a 
man  who  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  but  had  never  intermed- 
dled with'  state  affairs,  one  day,  when  the  people  were  met  in 
full  assembly,  ascended  the  rostra^  and  said^— "  Jupiter  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  hiim  to  acquwit 
the  consuls,  that  they  must  take  care  to  be  reconciled  before 
they  laid  downr  their  office."  Pompey  €tood  still,  and  held  his 
peace ;  but  Crassus  went  and  gave  him  his  hand^  and  saluted 
him  in  a  friendly 'manner.  At  the  same  time  he  addressed  the 
people  as  follows : — **  I  think,  my  fellow-citizens,  there  is  no^ 
thing  dishonourable  or  mean  in  making  the  first  advances  to 
Pompey,  whom  you  scrupled  not  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
the  Greaty  when  he  was  yet  but  a  beardless  youth,  and  for 
whom  you  voted  two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator."  Thus 
reconciled,  they  laid  down  the  consulship.    .    i 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  life  ;^  but  Pompey 
now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the  causes  of  those  that  applied  to 
him,  and  by  degree^  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed,  he  seldom  ap- 
peared in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  always  with  a  great 
train  of  friends  and  attendants ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  either 
to  speak  to  him  or  see  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  He 
took  pleasD^re  in  having  ^  number  of  retainers  a^out  him,  be<* 

*  Ovatius  Aurelius. 
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cause  he  thought  it  gave  him  an  air  of  greatness  and  majesty, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  dignity  should  be  kept  from  being 
soiled  by  the  familiarity,  and,  indeed,  by  the  very  touch  of  the 
many :  for  those  who  are  raised  to  greatness  by  arms,  and 
know  not  how  to  descend  again  to  the  equality  required  in  a 
republic,  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  contempt  when  they  resume 
the  robe  of  peace.  The  soldier  is  desirous  to  preserve  the 
rank  in  the  forum  which  he  had  in  the  field  %  and  he  who  can- 
not distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  thinks  it  intolerable  to  give 
Slace  in  the  administration  too.  When,  therefore,  the  latter 
as  got  the  man  who  shone'  in  camps  and  triumphs  into  the 
assemblies  at  home,  and  finds  him  atteny)ting  to  maintain  the 
same  pre-eminence  there,  of  course  he  endeavours  to  humble 
him;  whereas,  if  the  warrior  pretends  not  to  take  the  lead  in 
domestic  councils,  he  is  readily  allowed  the  palm  of  military 
glory.    This  soon  appeared  from  the  subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  foundation  in  Cilicia* 
Their  progress  was  the  more  dangerous,  because  at  first  it  was 
little  takea  notice  of.  In  the  Mithridatic  war,  they  assumed 
new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of  some  servicer  they 
had  rendered  the  king.  After  this,^he  Romans  being  engaged 
in  civil  wars  at  the  very  gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea  was  left 
unguarded,  and  the  pirates  bydegrees  attempted  higher  thing? : 
they  not  only  attacked  ships,  but  islands  and  maritime  towns. 
Many  persons,  distinguished  for  their  wealth,  their  birth,  and 
their  capacity,  embarked  with  theni,  ahd  'assisted  in  their  de- 
predations, as  if  their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  ambir 
t^on.  of  meiv  of  honour.  They  had  in  xarious  places  arsenals, 
ports,  and  watch-towers,  all  strongly  fortified.  Their  fleets 
were  not  only. extremely  well  manned,  supplied  with  skilful 
pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  business  by  their  lightness  and  cele- 
rity;  but  there  was  a  parade  of  vanity  about  them  more  mor- 
ufying  than  their  strength,  in  gilded  stems,  purple  canopies, 
and  plated  oars ;  a^  if  ^ey  took  a  pride  apd  triumphed-  in  their 
villany.  Music  resounded,  and  drunken  revels  were  exhi- 
bited on  every  coast.  Here  generals  were  made  prisoners ; 
there  the  cities  the  pirates  had  taken  were  paying  their  ran- 
som; all  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
number  of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and  the  cities 
they  were  masters  of  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  stood  inviolably  sacred  till  that  time, 
they  plundered.  They  ruined  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Claros, 
that  where  he  was  worshipped  under  tne  title  of  Didymaus,* 
that  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,^hat  of  Ceresf  at  Hermiona, 

*  So  called  from  Didyme,  in  the  territories  of  liiletiu. 
f  Pauaanias  (ta  X^icomc.)  tella  us  the  Lacedxmoniana  worship  Ceres  under 
tWk  name  Chthoma  j  and  (in  CantaMac,)  he  gives  us  the  reason  of  her  having 
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that  of  iEsculapius  at  Epidaurus,  those  of  Neptune  in  the  Isth^ 
mus,  at  TflBtiarus,  and  m  Calauria,  those  of  Apollo  at  Actium 
and  in  the  isle  of  Leucas,  and  those  of  Juno,  at  Samos,  Argos, 
and  the  promontoty  of  Lacinium«'i^ 

They  likewise  offered  strange  sacpifiees  ;  those  of  Olympus 
I  mean  if  and  they  celebrated  certain  secret  mysteries,  among 
which  those  of  Mithra  continue  to  this  »day4  being  originally 
instituted  by  them.  They  not  only  insulted  the  Romans  at 
sear,  but  infested  the  great  roads,  and  plundered  the  villas  near 
the  coast :  they  carried  off  Sextilius  and  Beilinus,  two  praetors, 
in  their  purple  robes,  with  all  their  servants' and  itctors.  They 
seized  the  daughter  c^f  Antony,  a  man  who  had  been  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  as  she  was  going  to  her  country-house,  and  he 
was  forced  to  pay  a  large  ransOm  for  her. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  circumstance  of  all  was,  that 
when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner,  and  he  cried  out  that  he  was  a 
Roman,  and  told  them  hiis  name,  they  pretended  to  be  struck 
with  terror,  smote  their  thighs,  and  fell  upon  their  kneed  to 
ask  him  pardon.  The  poor  man  seeing  them  thus  humble 
themselves  before  him,  thought  them  in  earnest,  and  said  he 
would  forgive  them  ;  for  some  were  so  officious  as  to  put  on 
his  shoes,  and  others  to  help  him  on  with  his  gown,  that  his 
quality-might  no  more  be  mistaken.  When  they  had  carried  on 
this  farce,  and  enjoyed  it  for  some  time,  they  let  a  ladder  down 
into  the  sea,  and  bade  him  go  in  peace ;  and  if  he'refused  to  Ho 
it,  they  pushed  him  off  the  deck,  and.  drowned  him. 

Their  power  extended  over  die  whole  Tuscan  sea,  so  that 
the  Romans  found  their  trade  and  navigation  entirely  cut  off; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  their  markets  were  not  sup* 
plied,  and  they  had  reason'  to  apprehend  a  famine.  This,  at 
last,  put  them  upon  sending  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
Gabinjus,  one  of  Pompey's  intimate  friends^  proposed  the  de- 
cree,$  which  created  him,  not  admiral,  but  monarch,  and  in- 
vested him  with  absolute  power.  The -decree  gave  him  Che 
empire  of  the  sea  ^s  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  of  the 

that  name : — "  The  Argives  say,  that  Chthonia  the  daughter  of  CoTontaa,  hav- 
ing been  saved  out  of  a  conflagration  by  Ceres,  and  conveyed  to  Hennione, 
built  a  temple  to  that  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  there  under  the  name  of 
Chthonia." 

•  The  printed  text  give  us  the  erroneous  reading  of  Leucanium,  but  two 
manuscripts  give  us  Lacimum.    Livy  often  mentions  Juno  Laeinia, 

■\  Not  on  Mount  Olympus,  but  in  the  city  of  Olympus,  near  Pbaaelis,  in 
Pamphylia,  which  was  one  of  the  receptacles  of  tlie  pirates,  ^hat  sort  of 
sacrifices  they  used  to  offer  there  is  not  known. 

i  According  to  Herodotus,  thfe  Persians  wor^ipped  Venus  under  the  name 
of  Mitlires,  or  Mithra ;  but  the  Sun  is  worshipped  in  that  country. 

§  This  law  was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  686.     The  crafty  tribune,  w|ien  . 
he  proposed  it,  did  not  name  Pompey.    Pompey  was  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  • 
year  of  his  age.    His  friend  Gabinius,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  was  a  man  of 
infamous  character. 
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land  for  four  hundred  furlongs  from  the  coasts.  Hiere  were 
few  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  which  this  commission  did  not 
take  in ;  and  the  most  considerably  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
and  most  powerful  kings,  were  moi-eover  comprehended,  in  it. 
Besides  this,  he  was  empowered  to  choose  out  of  the  senators 
fifteen  lieutenants  to  act  under,  him,  in  such  districts,  and  with 
su^h  authority  as  he  should  appoint.  He  was  to  take  from  the 
quxstors,  and  other  public  receivers^  what  money  he  pleased, 
and  equip  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  Th«  number  ot  marine 
forces,  ot  mariners  and  rowers,  was  left  entirely  to  his  discretion. 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  assembly,  the  people  rer 
ceived  it  widi  inconceivable  pleasure.  The  most  respectable 
part  of  the  senate  saw,  indeed,  that  such  an  absolute  and  unli^ 
mited  power  was  above  envv,  but  they  conside]ped  it  as  a  real 
object  of  fear.  They,  thererore,  all,  es^cept  Cssar,  opposed  its 
passing  into  a  law.  He  was  for  it,  not  out  of  regard  to  Pom«> 
pey,  but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  people, 
which  he  had  long  been  courting.  The  rest  were  very  severe 
in  their  expressions  against  Pompey;  and  one  of  the  consuls 
venturing  to  say,*—- ^^  If  he  imitates  Romulus,  he  will  not  es- 
cape his  fate,"  was  in  danger  of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the 
popidace. 

It  is  true^  when  Catulus  rose  up  to  speak  against  the  law,  out 
of  reverence  to  his  person,  they  listened  to  him  with  .great  at- 
trition* After  he  nad  freely  given  Pompey  the  honour  that 
was  his  due,,  and  said  mtuch  in  his  praise,  he  advised  them  to 
spare  him,  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so  m^ny  dangers ; 
— ^^  For  where  will  you  find  another,"  said  he,  "  if  you  lose 
him  ?"  They  answered  with  one  veice, — ^'  Yourself."  Finding 
his  arguments  bad  no  effect,  he  retired.  Thra  Roscius  mounted 
the  rostrum,  but  not  a  man  would  give  ear  to  him.  However, 
he  made  signs  to  them  with  bb  fingers,  that  they  should  not  ap- 
point Pompey  alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  Incensed  at 
the  proposal,  they  set  up  such  a  sho^t,  that  a  crow,  which  was 
flying  over  ^  forum ^  was  stunned  with  the  force  of  it,  and  fell 
down  among  the  crowd.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when 
birds  fall  on  such  occasions,  it  is  not  becaose  the  air  is  so  di- 
vided with  th^  shock  as  to  leave  a  vacuum^  but  rather  because 
the  sound  strikes  them  like  a  blow,  when  it  ascends  with  such 
force,  and  produces  so  violent  an  agitation. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day  without  coming  to  any  re- 
solution. When  the  day  came  that  they  were  to  give  their  suf- 
frages, Pompey  retired  into  the  country ;  and,  on  receiving  in- 
formation that  the  decree  was  passed,  he  returned  to  the  city 
by  night,  to  prevent  the  envy  which  the  multitude  o£  people 
coming  to  meet  him  would  have  eiQcited.    Next  mommg  at 

*  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Gslpurnius  Piso  and  Acilius  Glabrio. 
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Break  of  day  he  made  his  appearance,  and  attended  the  sacr'n 
iice.  After  which,  he  ^uikitnoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  almost  as  mueh  more  as  the  first  decree  had  given 
him.  He  was  empowered  to  fit  out  five  hundred  galleys,  and  to 
raise  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
five,  thousand  horse.  Twenty-four  senators  wete  selected,  who 
had  aU  been  generals  or  prsetors,  and  were  appointed  his  Ueu- 
tenimts ;  and  be  had  two  quaestors  given  him.  As  the  price  of 
provisions  fell  immediately,  the  people  were  greatly,  pleased, 
and  it  gave  them  occasion  to  say, — ^**  The  very  name  of  Pompey 
had  terminated  the  war." 

However,  in  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he  divided  the  whole 
M^iterranean  into  thirteen  paits,  appointing  a  lieutenant  for 
each,  and  assigning  him  a  squadron.  3y  thus  stationing  his 
fleets  in  all  quarters j  he  ^ncl^sed  the  pirates  as  it  were  in  a  net, 
took  great  numbers  of  them^  and  brought  liiem  into  harbour. 
Such  of  their  vessels  as  had  dispersed  and  made  oiF  in  time^  or 
could  escape  the  general  chase,  retired  to  Gilicia,  like  so  maAy 
bees  into  a  hive.  Against  these  he  proposed  to  go  himself  widd 
sixty  of  his  best  galleys;  but -first  he  resolved  to  clear  the  Tus- 
can sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily, 
of  all  piratical  adventurers:  which  he  effected  in  forty  days, 
by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavours  and  those  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. Bat  as  the  consul  Piso^wab  indulging  his  malignity 
at  hoirie,  in  wasting^his  stores,  and  discharging  his  seamen,  he 
sent  his  fleet  rouiid  to  Bnutdusium^  and  went  himself  by  land 
through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  his.  approach,  they 
went  in  crolvds  to  receive  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
done  a  few  days  before,  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  Their 
extraordinary  joy  was  owing^  to  the  speed  with,  which  he  had 
executed  his  commission,  so  far  beyond  all.expectation,  and  to 
the  superabundant  plenty  which  reigned  in  the  maiicets.  For 
this  reason  Piso  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed  from  the  con- 
sulship, and  Gabiniu?  had  a  decree  ready  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose,  but  Pompey  would  not  suffer  him  to  propose  it.  On 
the  contrary,,  his  speech  to  the  people  was  full  of  candour  and 
moderation;  and  when  hp  had  provided  such  things  as  he 
wanted,  he  went  to  Brundusium,  and  put  to  sea  again.  Though 
.  he  was  straitened  for  time,  and  in  his  haste  sailed  by  many 
cities  without  calling,  yet  he  stopped  at  Athens.  He  entered 
the  town,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods ;  after  which  he  addressed 
^the  people,  and  then  prepared  to  re-embark  immediately.  As 
he  went  out  of  the  gate,  he  observed  two  inscriptions,  each 
comprised  in  one  line.    • 

That  within  the  gate  wgs. 

But  know  thyself  a  Buoi,  and  be**  gpodr 
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That  without, 

We  wished,  we  saw ;  we  lov'd,  and  we  ador'd. 

Some  of  the  pirates  who  yet  traversed  the  seas,  made  their 
submission;  and  as  he  treated  them  in  a  humane  manner^ 
when  he  had  th^m  and  their  ships  in  his  power,  others  enter- 
tained hopes  of  mercy,  and  avoiding  the  other  officers,  surren- 
dered themselves  to  Pompey,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children.  He  spared  them  all;  apd  it  was  principally  by  their 
means  that  he  fqund  out  and  took  a  number  who  were  guilty 
of  unpardonable  crimes,  and  therefore  had  concealed  them-' 
selves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  number,  and  indeed 
the  most  powerful  part  of  these  corsairs,  who  $ent  their  fami- 
Ues,  treasures,  and  all  \iseless  hands,  into  castles  and  fortified 
towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  \  Then  they  manned  their  ships> 
and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Coracesium  In  Gilicia.  A  battle  en- 
sued, and  the  pirates  weVe  4efeated ;  after  which  they  retired 
into  the  fort.  But  they  had  not  be^  long  'besieged  x>efore 
they  capitulated,  and  surrendered  themselves,  together  with 
the  cities  and  islands  which  they  had  conquei'ed  and  fortified, 
and  which,  by  their  works,  as  well  as  situation,  w«re  almost 
impregnable.-  Thus  the  war  was  finished,  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  pirates  destroyed,  within  three  month's  at  the  farthest.. 

Beside  the  other  vessels,  Pompey  to6|c  iiinety  ships  with 
beaks  of  brass ;  and  the  prisoners  amounted  ta  tweniy  thou- 
sand. He  did  not  choose  to  put  them  to  death, 'and  at  the 
same  time  lie  thought  it  wrong  to  suffer  them  to  disperse,  be- 
cause they  were  notqnly  numerous,  but  Warlike  and  Necessi- 
tous, and,  therefore,  would  probably- knit  again  and  give  future 
trouble.  He  reflected,  that  man  by  nfiliire  is  neither  a  savage 
nor  an  unsocial  creature )  and  when  he  becomes  so,  it  is  by 
vices  contrary  to  nature  f  yet  even  then  ho  may  belmnranized 
by  changing  his  place  of  abode,  and  accustoming  him  to  a  new 
manner  of  life ;  as  beasts  that  are  naturally  wild  ppt  oiF  ^eir 
fierceness,  when  they  are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  For  this 
reason  he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  bring  them  to  taste  the  sweets  of  oivil  life  by 
living  in  cities,  and  by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  He  placed 
some  of  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicia^  which  were  almost 
desolate,  and  which  received  them  with  pleasure,  because  at 
the  same  time  he  gave,  them  an  additional  proportion  of  lands. 
He  repaired  the  city  of  Soli,*  which  hadlatdy  been  dismantled 
and  deprived  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes  king  9f  Armenia, 
and  peopled  it  with  a  number  of  these  corsairs.  The  remain- 
der, which  was  a  considerable  body,  he. planted  in  Dyroa,  a 


*  He  called  it  after  his  owq  name  Pompeipolis. 
VOL,  III.  p 
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city  of  Achaia,  which,  though  it  had  a  large  and  fruitful  terri- 
tory, was  in  want  of  inhabitants. 

Such  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy,  found  fault  with 
these  proceedings;  but  his  conduct  with  respect  to  Metellus 
in  Crete,  was  not  agreeable  to  his  best  friends.  This  was  a 
relation  of  that  Metellus  who  commanded  in  conjunction  with 
Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had  been  sent  into  Crete  some  time 
before  Pompey  was  employed  in  this  war :  for  Crete  was  the 
second  nursery  of  pirates  after  Cilicia.  Metellus  had  de- 
stroyed many  nests  of  them  there,  and  the  remainder,  who  were 
besieged  by  hin$  at  this  time,  addressed  themselves  to  Pom* 
pey  as  suppliants,  and  invited  him  into  the  island,  as  included 
m  his  commission,  and  falling  within  the  distance  he  had  a 
right  to  carry  his  artns  from  the  sea.  He  listened  to  their  ap- 
plication, and*  by  letter  enjoined  Metellus  to  take  no  further 
steps  in  the  war.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  cities  of 
Crete  not  to. obey  Metellus,  but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his 
own  lieutenants,  whom  he  sent  to  take  the  command. 

Octavius  went  in  aiQong  the  besieged,  and  fought  on  their 
side;  a  cirfcumstahce  which  rendered  Pompey  not  only  odious, 
but  ridiculous.  For -what  could  be  more,  absurd,  than  to  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  envy  and  jealousy  of  Me- 
tellus, aslto  l^nd  his  nam^  and  authority  to  a  ^rew  of  profligate 
wretches,  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  amulet  to  defend  them? 
Achilles  was  nctf  thought  to  behave  like  a  man,  but  like  a 
frantic  youth  carried  away  by  an  extravagant  passion  for  fame,, 
when  he  made  signs  to  his  troopa  not  to  touch  Hector,      .   . 

Lest  some  altrong  arm  should  mstch  the  glorious  prise 
Before  Pelides.  — .  *     . 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  comfnon  enemies  of  mankind, 
in  order  to  deprive  a  pvs^tor,  who  was  labouring  to  destroy 
them,  of  the  honoursof  atriuraph.  Mietellus,  hbwever,  purs.ued 
his  operations,  till  he  took  the  pirates  and  put  them  all  to  death. 
As  for  Otavius,  he  exposed  him  in  the  camp  as  an  object  of 
contempt,an4  kxided  him  with  reproaches,  after  which  he  dis- 
HHSsed  him.  * 

When  fieWs  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  war  with  the 
pirates  wa^  finished,  and  that  Pompey  was  bestowing  his  lei- 
sure upon  visiting  the  cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  decree  wluch  gaxe  hin^  all  the  provinces 
and  forces  untler  the  comhiand  of  LucuHus,  adding  likewise 
Bithynia,  which  was  then  governed  by  Glabrib.  It  directed 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigran^s ; 
for  which  purpose  he  was  also  to  retain  his  naval  command. 
This  was  subjectiQg  at  once  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one 
man :  for  the  provinces  which  the  former  decree  did  not  give 
him,  Phr}'gia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  Up- 
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per  Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  granted  by  this,  together  with 
all  the  forced  which,  under  Lucullus,  had  defeated  Mithridates 
andTigranes. 

By  this  law  Lucullus  was  deprived  of  the  honours  he  had 
<l«arly  earned,  and  had  a  person  to  succeed  htm  in  his  triumph, 
rather  than  in  the  war;  but  that  was  not  the  thing  which  af- 
fected the  patricians  most.  They  were  persuaded,  indeed,  that 
Lucullus  was  treated  with  injustice  and  mgratitude ;  but  it  was 
a  much  more  painful  circumstance  to  think  of  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  Pompey,  which  they  could  call  nothing  but  a  tyran- 
ny.* They  therefore  tehorted  and  encouraged  each'  other  to 
oppose  the  law,  and  maintain  their- liberty.  Yet  wheii  the 
time  came,  their  fear  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  no  one  spoke 
on  the  occasion  \i\it  Catulus-.  'He  urged  many  arguments 
agsunst  the  bill;  and  when  he  foijind  they  l^ad  no  effect  upon 
the  commons,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  senators,  and  called 
upon  them  many  times  from  the  rVBtrum^ — ^*To  seek. some 
mountain,  as  their  ancestors  had  done ;  some  rock,  whither  they 
might  fly  for  the  preservation  of  liberty." 

We  are  told,-  nowever,  that  the  bill  was  passed  by  all  the 
tribes,!  and  almost  the  same  universal  auth6riiR|r  conferred  upon 
Pompey,  in  his  abseiick,  which  Sylla  did  not  gain  but  hy  the. 
sword,  and  by  carrying  'war  into  th^  bowels  oi^  his  country. 
When   Pompey  received  the  letters  which  nqtified  his  high 

Eromotion,  and  bis  friends,  who  happened  to  be  by,  .congratu- 
ited  him  on  the  occasibn,  he  is  said  to  have  knit  bi§  brows, 
smote  his  thigh,  and  expressed  himself,  as  if  he  was  already 
overburdened  and  wearied  witK  the  n^eightfbf  power  ::j: — ^^  Alas ! 
is  there  no  end  of  myconflicts?  How  mu(b  better  woi^d  it 
have  been  to  be  one  of  the  undistinguished  many,  than  to  be 
perpetually  engaged  in  War?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly  from 
envy  to  a  rural  retreat,  to  domesue  happiness,  and  conjugal 
endearments  ?"  Even  his  friends  were  ui»faie^  to  bear  the  dis* 
simulation  of  diis  speech.  They  knew  that  the  flame  of  his 
native  ambition  and  lust  of  power,  was  blown  up  to  a  greater 
height  by  the  difference  he  had  with  Lucullus,  and  that  he  re- 
joiced  the  more  in  the  pYtsient  preference  on  that  account. 
.  His  actions  soon -.unmasked  the  man.  He  caused  public 
notice  to  be  given*  in  all  places  within  bis  commission,  that  the 

*  *  We  have.tlufin  g^qt  at  last,*'  said  ttiej;  *<«  sovereign ;  .the  republic  is 
changed  into  a  monarchy ;  the  services  of  LucuUu^  the  honour  of  Glabrio  and 
Marcius,  two  zealous  and  >iroHhy  senators^  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Pompey.    Sylla  never  carried  his  tyranny  so  far." 

.  ,f  Two  great  men. spoke  in  ^vbur  of  the  law,  namely,  Cicero  and  Cxsar. 
The  former  umed  at  the  consulate^  which  Pompey's  party  could  more  easily 
procure  him,  than  that  of  Catulus  and  the  senate.  As  for  Cxsar,  he  was 
delighted  to^  see  the  people  insensibly  loae  that  republican  spirit  and  love  of 
liberty,  which  might  one  day  obstruct  the  vast  deaffns  he  had  already  fimned. 

#  Is  it  possible  to  read  this  without  reeollecting  the  similar  character  pf  our 
nichard  m.? 
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Romaa  troopi  vere  to  repair  to  him,  as  w«U  a|  th^e  kiAfft  ud 
princes  their  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  he  annulled  me  acts 
of  LucuUus,  remitting  the  fines  he  had  imposed,  and  taking 
away  the  rewards  he  had  gpiven.  In  short,  he^piitted  no 
rowans  to  show  the  pi^tisans  of  that  gei^eral,  that  all  his  au* 
thority  was  gone. 

LucuUus,  of  course,  complained  of  this  treatment;  and  their 
common  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  it  woujd  be  best  for  them 
to  pome  to  an  interview;  according^,  they  met  in  Galatia. 
As  they  had  both  given  distipguished  proofs  of  military  merit, 
the  iictors  had  enHWjned  the  rods  of  each  with  laurel.  Lucul- 
lus  ha<l  marched  through  a.  country  full  of  flourishing  groves, 
but  fompey's  roi^ite  wasdry  and  barren,^without  the  ornament 
or  advantage  of  woods.  His  laurpls,  ther^ore,  were  parched 
a^d  withered;  which  the  servaJQts  of  Lucullusno  sooner  ob- 
sM'ved,  than  th^  freely  supplied  them  with  fresh  ones,  and 
crowi^ed  ^s^^c^ir  with  them.  This  seem^  to  be  an  onien,  that 
I^pmpey  would  bear  away  the  honours  and  rewards  of  LucuIt 
lus'  victories..  Lucullus  had  been  consul  before  Pompey,  and 
was  the  older  jnan ;  btit  Pqmpey's  two  triumphs  gave  him  the 
advantage  in  poit>;t  of  dignity.  •       . 

Their  interview  had  at  first  the  face  of  great  politeness  and 
civility.  They  began  wiih  mutual  complin^ents  and  congratu- 
lations ;  but  they  soooHiost  sigh£  ^ven  of  candour  and  modera- 
tion ;  they  proceeded  to  abusive  l^guage ;  Pompey  reproach- 
ing Lucullus  with  Avarice,  and  Lucullus  accusing  Pompey 
of  an  insatiable*  hist  of  power  ^  insomuch  that  their  friends 
found  it  difficviJt  to  prevent  violence.  After  this^  Lucullus 
gave  h^s  friends  and  followers  Ismds  in  Galatia,  as  a  con- 
quered coyntry,  and  .t&ade. other  considerable  gnuUs.  But 
Pompey,  who  encamped  at  a  littk  distance  from  him,  de- 
clared he  wo^ld  not  suffer  his.  orders  to  be  c^trried  into  exe- 
cution, and  seduc^  all  his-  soldiers,'  ^cept  sixteen  hun- 
dred, who,  he  kuew,  were  so  mutinous,  that  Uiey  would  be  as 
unserviceable  to  him  as  they  had  been  ill  affected  to  their  old 
general.  Nay,  he  scrupled  not  to  disparage  the  c6nduct  of  Lu« 
cullus,  and  to  represent  his  actions  in  a  despicable  light  :— 
^^  The  battles  of  Lticuljius,''  he  said,  *'*'  were  only  mock-battles, 
and  he  had  fought  with  nothing- but  the  shadows  of  kings ;  but 
that  it  was  left  for  him  to  contend  with,  real  strength  and  well- 
disciplined  armies;  since  Mithi^dates  had  betaken  himself  to 
swords  and  shields,  and  knew  how  to  make  proper  use  of  his 
cavalry." 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  defetided  himself  by  observing, 
—"That  it  was  nothing  new  to  Pompey  to  fight  with  phan- 
toms and  shadows  of  war :  for  like  a  dastardly  bird,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  prey  upon  those  whom  be  had  not  killed, 
and  to  tear  the  poor  remains  of  a  dying  opposition.    Thus,  he 
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had  abrogated  ta  himself  the  conquest  of  Sertorius,  of  Lcpidus, 
and  SpartacuSf  .which  originally  belpnged  to  Metellvis,  to  Ca» 
tqlua,  and  Crasatis.  Consequently,  he  did  not  wonder  that  he 
was  come  to  c|aim  the  honour  of  finishing  the  wars  of  Arm^i^ia 
and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust  himself  into  the  triumph  over 
the  fugitive  slaves." 

In  a  little  time,  Lucnllus  departed  for  Rome  }  and  Pompey 
having  secured  the  sea  from  .t^hcBnic|a  to  the  Bosphorus, 
tnairched  in  quest  of  Mithridates,  who  had  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  bi|t  durst  not  stand  an 
engagement..  That  prince  was  in  possession  of  a  strong  and 
secure  post  upon  a  mountain,  which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey's 
approach,  because  it' was  destitute  of  water.  Pompey  en- 
camped iq  the  same  place;  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of 
the  plants  and  the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that  springs  might 
be  found,  he  ordered  a  numbeh  of  wells  to  be  dug,  and  the 
camp  was  in  a  short  time  plentifully  supplied  with  water.*' 
He  was  not  a  little  surprised  that  this  did  not  occu^  to  Mithti- 
d£^tes  during  the  whole  time  of  his  encampment  there.. 

After  this;  Pompey  followed  him  to  his  new  camp,  and  drew 
a  line  of  circumvallation  round  him.  Mithridates  stood  a 
siege  of  forty-five  day*,  after  which  he  found  mews  to  steal  oiF 
wiui  his  best  troops,  having  first  killed  all  the  sick,  and  such  as 
could  be  of  no  seryice.  Pompey  overtook  him  nesM^  «the  Eu- 
phrates, and  encamped  over  against  him  ;  but  jiearing  he  mig^t 
pass  the  river  unperceived,hd  drew  out  hjis  troops  a^  midnight. 
At  that  time  Mithridates  is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  prefigur^- 
tiv^  of  what  was  to  befal  him.  *He  thotkght  he  was^upon  the 
Pontic  sea,  sailing  with  a  favourable  wind,  an^  in  sight  of  the 
Bosphorus;  sothat  he  felicitated  his  friends  in  the  ahtp,  like  a 
man  perfectly  safe,  syid  already  in  harbour;  but  suddenly  he 
beheld  himself  in  the  most  destitute  sondition-,  swimming  upon 
a  piece  of  wreck.  .  While  he  was  in' all  the*agitation  which  this 
dream  produced)  his  friends  awaked  him,  and  told  him  that 
Pompey  was  at  hand*  He  was  now  Under  a  necessity  of 
fighting  for  his  camp,  and  his  generals  drew  up  the  forces  with 
all  possible  ex{>edition. 

Pompey  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loth  to  risk  a  battle  in 
the  dark.     (leithought  it  sufficient  to  surround  them,  so  as  to 

{>revent  their  flight ;  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to  wait 
or  day-light,  was  the  consideration  that  his  troops  were  much 
better  than  the  eqemy's.  However,  the  oldest  of  bis  officers 
entreated  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  attack,  and  at  last 
prevailed.  It  was  not  indeed  very  dark;  for  the  moon,  though 
near  her  setdng,  gave  light  enough  to  distinguish  objecu.  But 

*  Pajalus  JEiniliu«  bad  done  the  tame  tbin^  long  before,  in  the  Mace<^onian 
war. 
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it  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  king's  troops,  that  the  moon 
was  so  low,  and  on  the'  backs  of  the  Romans;  because  she 
projected  their  shadows  so  far  before  them,  that  the  enemy 
conld  form  no  just  estimate  of  the  distances,  but  thinking 
them  at  hand,  threw  their  javelins  before  they  could  do  the 
least  execution. 

The  Romans, '  perceiving  their  mistake,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  a^  the  alarm  of  voices.  The  enemy  "were  in  suph 
a  consternation,  that  they  made  not  the  least  stand,  and  in  their* 
flight,  vast  numbers  were  slain.  They  lost  above  ten  thousand 
men,  and  their  camp  was 'taken.  As  for  Mithridates,  he  broke 
through  tht  Romans  with  eight  hundred  horse,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement.  That  co^s,  however,  did  not  fol- 
low him  far  before  they  dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only  three 
of  his  people ;  one  of*  which  if  as  his  concubine  Hynsicratia,  a 
womaA  of  such  a  masculine  and  daring  spirit,  that  the  king' 
used'to  call  her  Hypsicr^tes.  She  then  rode  a  Persian  horse, 
and  was  dressed  in  amdin's  habit,  of  the  fashion  of  that  nation, 
^he  complained 'not  in  the  lea8^  of*  the  length  pf  the  march; 
and,  beside  that  fatigue,  she  waited  on  the  king,  Und  tpok  care 
of  his  horse,  till  they  reached'  the  castle  of  Inora,*  where  the 
king's  treasure,  and  his  most  valuable  moveables^  were  depo- 
sited. Mithridates  took  out*thence  many  rich  robes,  and  be- 
stowed theni  on  those  who  repaired  to  him  after  their  flight.  He 
furnished  each  of  his  friends,  too,  with  a  quantity  of  poison, 
Aat  none  of  them,  against  their  will,  might  come  alive  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

From  Inofa  hfs  design  was  to  go<tp  Tigranes  in  Armenia. 
But  Tigranes  had  given  up  the  cause,  and  set  a  price  of  no 
less  than  a  hundred  talents  upon  his  head.  He,'  therefore, 
chaiiged  his  route,  2x1^  having  passed  the  head  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, directed  his  flighf  through  Colchis. 

In  the  mean  time^  Pompey  entered  Armenia,  upon  the  invi- 
,  tation  of  young  Tigranes,  who  had  revolted  from  his  father, 
and  was  gone  to  meet  the  Roman  general  at  the-river  Araxes, 
This  river  takes  its  rise  near  the  source  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  bends  its  course  eastward,  and  emptite  itself  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  •  Pompey  and  young  Tigranes,  in  their  march, 
received  the  homage  of  this  cities  through  whicft  they  passed. 
As  for  Tigranes  the  father,  He  had  been  lately  defeated  by  Lu- 
cullus ;  and  now,  being  informed  that  Pompey  was  of  a  mild 
and  humane  disposition,  he  received^  lioman  garrison  into  his 
capital ;  and  taking  his  friends  and  relations  with  him,  went  to 
surrender  himself.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  entrenchments,  two 
of  Pompey's  lictors  came  and  ordered  him  to  dismount,  and 

*  It  seems  from  a  passage  in  Strabo»  (b.  zii.)  that,  instead  of  Inwra^  we  should 
read  Sinoria  /  for  that  was  one  of  the  many  fortresses  Mithridates  had  built 
between  the  Greater  and  the  l4ess  Armenia. 
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enter  on  foot ;  asturing  him  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  on 
horseback  in  a  Roman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed,  and  even  took 
off  his  sword,  and  gave  it  them.  As  soon  as  he  came  before 
Pompey,  he  pulled  off  his  diadem,  and  attempted  to  lay  it  at 
his  feet.  What  was  still  worse,  he  wds  going  to  prostrate  him- 
self and  embrace  his  knees.  But  Pompey,  preventing  it,  took 
him  by  the  band,  and  placed  him  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his 
son  on  the  other.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  &ther,  he 
said, — ^'^  As  to  what  you  had  lost  before,  you  Iqstit  to  Lucul- 
lus.  It  was  he  who  took  from  you  Syria,*  Phoenicia,  Cilicia, 
Galatia,  and  Sophene.  But  whsi^  you  kept  till  my  time,  I  will 
restore  you,  on  condition  you  pay  the  Romans  a  fine  of  six 
thousand  talents  for  the  ixyury  you  have  done  thenu  '  Your 
son  I  will  make  king  of  Sctohene."       -      *  *  ,     . 

Ti^granes  thought  himself  so  happy  In  these  terms,  and  in 
finding  that  the  Romans,  saluted  him  king,  that  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart  he  promised  every  privtite  soldier  half  .a  niina^  every 
centprion  ten  minagy  and  every  tribune  a  talent.  But  his  son 
was  little  pleased  at  the  determination;  and  when  he  Was  in- 
vitted  to  supper,  he  said, — ^*'  He  had  no  need  of  such  honours 
from  Pompeyj  for  he  could  find  another  Romail.".  Upon  this, 
he  was  bound,  and  reserved  in  chains  for  the  triumph.  Not 
long  after,  Phpiates,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  to,  demand  the  young 
prince,  as  his  soh-in«law,  and  to  prpppse  that  ibifi  Euphrafel 
should  be  t;he  boundary' between  him  and  the  Roman  empire. 
Pompey  answered, — ^^  That  Tigranes  was  certainly  nearer  to 
4iis  father  than  his  father-in-laW ;  and  ds.  for  the  boundary, 
Justice  should  direct  .it."    •  ^  .       . 

When  he  had  despatched  tlys  affair,  he  left  Afranius  to  take 
care  of  Armenia,  and'aiarched  himself  tb  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Mount  Caucasus,  through  which  he  must  necessa- 
rily pass  in  search  of  Mithridates.  The  Albanians  and  Ibe- 
rians are  the  principal  nations  in  tbose^  parts.  The  Iberian 
territories  touch  upon  the  Moschian  mountains'and  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus;  the  Albanians  stretch  more  to  the  east,  and 
extend  to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Albanians,  -stt  fifst,  granted 
Pompey  a  passage :  But  as  winter  overtook  him  in  their  do- 
minions, they  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Saturnalia^  which 
the  Romans  observe  religiously,  to  assemble .  their  forces,  to 
the  number  of  fort^  thousand  men,  with  a  resolution  to  at- 
tack them;  and. for  that  purpose  passed  the  Cyrtius.*  The 
Cymus  rises  in  the  Iberian  mountains,  and  being  joined  in  its 
course  by  the  Araxes  from  Armenia,  it  discharges  itself  by 
twelve  mouths  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Som^  say,  the  Araxes 
does  not  run  into  it,t  but  has  a  separate  channel,  and  empties 
itself  near  it  into  the  same  sea. 

'  Strabo  and  Pliny  callthit  mer  Cyrt»»  and  lo  Plutarch  probably  wrote  it. 
t  This  it  Stmbo's^oj^moDyin  wbid^  be  is  followed  by  the  mod«]:n^gQO^- 
phcn. 
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Pompey  suflFered  them  to  pass  the  river,  though  it  wis  in  his 
powfer  to  hive  hindered  it ;  and  when  tl^ey  were  all  got  oVer, 
he  attacked  and  routed  them,  and  killed  great  numbers  on  the 
spot.  Their  king  seijrt  ambassadors  to  beg  for  mercy;  upon 
which  Pompey  forgave  him  the  violence  he  had  offered,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  him.  This  done,  he  marched  against 
the  Iberians,  who  were  equally  numerous,  and  more  warlike, 
and  who  were  very  desirous  to  signalize  their  zeal  for  Mithri- 
dates,  by  repulsrag  Pompey.  The  Iberians  were  ntver  subject  to 
the.Medes  or  Persians :.  they  escaped  evex^  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  because  Alexander  was  obliged  to  leave  Hyrcania  in 
haste.  Pompey,  however  *  defeated  this  people  too,  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  b^. killed  to  less  than  nine  thousand,  and  took 
above  ten  thousand  prisoners/ 

*  Afi^r  this,  he  thhew  himsdf  into  Colchis ;  and  Servilius 
came  ai^  joined  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  with  the  fleet 
appointed  to  guard  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  pursuit  of  Mithri- 
dates  was  attended  with  great  diflioukies ;  for  he  had  conceal- 
ed Mmself  among  the  nations  settled,  about  the  Bosphoru^  and 
the  Palus  Msqtis.'  Besides,  news  was  brought  Pompey  that 
the  Alba'bians  had  revolted,  and  taken  up  arms  agaiii.  The 
desire  of  revenge  determined  him^p  march  bacic  and  chastise 
them.  But  it  wjis  with  infinite  trouble  and  danger  that  he 
passed  the  Cymus  again^  the  barbarians  having  fenced  it  on 
their  side  with  *pali^des  all  along  the  banks  :  And  when  he 
was  over,  he  had*  a  large  country  to  traverse,  which  aflbrded 
no  Water.'  This  last  difficulty  lie  ptoyide(}  against,  by  (riling 
ten  thousand  bottles ;  Ikid  pursuing  his'  march,  he  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  on  the  banks.of  the  river  Abas^*  to  the  num- 
ber of  ilxty  thou^ndfoot.  and  twelVe  thousand  horse,  but 
many  of  them  ill-armed,  and*  provided  With  ndthing  of  the 
defensive  kind  but  skins  of  beasts.' 

They  were  commanded  by -the  king's  brother,  named  Cosis  ; 
who,  at  tHp  beginning  of  the  battle,  singled  out  Pompey,  and 
rushing  in  upon  hijn,  struck  his  javelin  i|ito  ihe  joints  of  his 
breast-plate.  Pompey,  in  return,  run  him  through  with  his 
spear,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.  It  is  said*  that  the  Ama- 
zons came  to  the  assistance  of  the  barbarians,  from  the  moun- 
tains near  the  river  .Thermodon,  and  fopght  in  this  battle. 
The  Romans,  among  th'e.pluhder  of  the  field,  did  indeed  meet 
with  bucklers  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  such  buskins  as 
the  Amazons  wore ;  but  there  was  not  the  body  of  a  Woman 
found  among  the*  dead.  They  inhabit  that  part  of  Mount 
Caucasus  which  stretches  towards  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  are 
not  next  neighbours  to  the  Albanians,!  for  Gels  and  Leges  lie 

*  This  riyer  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Albania,  and  firllt  into  the 
Cftspim  sea.    Ptolemy  eaDs  it  JI^Aomm. 

t  The  Albftoiaa  forces,  tccordi&e^  to  StnlbcN  wert  mttttrool^  httt  iU-disci 
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l>etween  i  but  thiey  meet  that  people,  and  spend  two  months 
with  them  every  year^  on  the  banks  of  the  Diermodon:  after 
which  they  retire  to  their  own  countiy,  where  they  live  with- 
out the  company  of  m^. 

After  this  action,  Pompey  designed  to  make  hia  way.  to  the  ' 
Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  its  coasts  into  Hyrcania  ;*  but  he 
found  the  number  of  venomous  serpents  so  troublesome,  that 
he  was  forced  to  return,  when  three  days'  march  more  would 
have-earried  iiim  as  far  as  he  proposed^  The  next  route  he 
took  was  into  Armenia  the  Less,  where  he  gave  aydience  to 
ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  the  Elymaeans^and  Medes,  s^nd 
dismissed  diem  with  letters  expressive  of  his  regards  Mean 
time  .the  king  of  Parthia  had  entered  Gcn*dyene,  and  was  doing 
infinite  damage  to  the  subjects  of  Tigranes.  Against  him 
Pompey  sent  AfSranius,  who  put  him  to  ibc  rout,  and  pursued 
him  as  far  as  the  province  of  Arbelis.  .  ^ 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithridates  that  were  brought 
before  Pompey,  he  touched  not  one,  but  sent  them  to  their 
parents  or  husbands ;  for  most  of  them  wiere  either  daughters 
or  wives  of  the  gr^at  officers  and  principal  persons  of  the 
kingdom.  But  Stratonice,  who  was  the  first  favourite,  and 
had  the  care  of  a  fort  where  the  best  part  of  the  king's  trea- 
sure was  lodged,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  old  musician. 
She  sung  one  evening  to  Mithridates  at  an  entertainment,  and 
he  waa  sio  much.pl^ased  with  her  that  he  took  her  to  his  bed 
that  night,  and  sent  the  old  man  home  in  bo  very  good  hu- 
mour, because  he  had  taken  his  daughter,  without  condescend- 
ing to  ^speak  (me  kind  word  to  him.  But  when  he  waked  next 
morning,  he  saw  tables  covei^ed  with  vessels  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, a  great  retinue  of  eunuchs  and  pages,  who  ofTcred  him 
the  choice  of  rich  robes,  and  before  hrs  gate  a  horse  with  such 
magnificent  furniture  as  is  provided  for  those  who  are  called 
the  king's  friends.  AJl  this  he  thought  nothing  but  an  insult 
and  burlesque  upon  him,  and,  therefore,  pi*epared  for  flight ; 
but  the  servants  stopped  him,  and  assured  him  that  the  king 
had  given  him  the  house  of  a  rich  nobleman  lately  deceased,  . 
md  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  first  fruits, — a  small  earnest 
of  the  fortune  he  intended  him.     At  last  he  suffered  himself 

plined.  Their  offensive  weapons  were  dui»  and  arrows,  and  their  defensive 
armour  wa3  made  of  the  skins  of  heasts. 

•  — ^E^atuvifir  M-i  TJif  ^fXMtAf  »ii  lSi»a^vi*f  d«tx«tf-*flt»— Plutarch  mentions  the 
Caspian  sea  after  Hyrcania.   But  as  that  s^a  lies  very  near  Albania,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  Pompey  to  go  through  Hyrcania  to  it.    Perhaps  Plutarch    . 
meant  the  other  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

f  T^urt  ohif  )tf*M^  aar<taxw.  The  former  English  translator  erroneously  ren- 
ders tnis,  was  forced  to  retreat  after  three  da^  march. 

i  Strabo  (lib.  xvi.)  places  the  Elymxans  in  that  t>art  of  Assyria  which  bor- 
dcrs  upon  Media,  and  mentions  three  provinces  belonging  to  them,  Gabiane, 
Measabatice,  and  Corbiane.  He  adds,  that  they  were  powerful  fnough  to 
refuse  submiaaioik  to  the  king  of  Parthia. 

VOL*  III.  <t  ^  y 
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to  be  persuaded  that  the  scene  was  not  visionary  ;  he  put  on 
the  purple,  and  mounted  the  horse,  and  as  he  rode  through 
the  city,  cried  out,  "  All  this  is  mine !"  The  inhabitants,  of 
course,  laughed  at  him ;  and  he  told  them, — ^  They  should 
not  be  surprised  at  this  behaviour  of  his,  but  rather  wonder 
that  he  did  not  throw  stones  at  them.^' 

From  such  a  gloriobs  source  sprung  Stratoitice  t 

She  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  and  made  him  many 
magnifitent  presents ;  however,  he  took  nothing  but  what 
might  be  an  ornament  to  the  solemnities  of  religion,  and  add 
lustre  to  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  desired  she  would  keep  for 
her  own  enjoyment.  In  like  manner,  when  the  king  of  Iberia 
sent  him  a  bedstead,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy  gold, 
and  begged  him  to  accept  of  them  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  he 
bade  the  quaestors  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  public 
revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Caenon  he  found  the  private  papers  of  Mith* 
ridates ;  and  he  read  them  with  some  pleasure,  because  they 
discovered  that  prince's  real  character.  From  these  memoirs, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  off  many  persons  by  poison, 
among  whom  were  his ,  own  son  Ariarathes,  and  Alcaeus  of 
Sardis.  Ifis  pique  against  the  latter  took  its  rise  merely  from 
his  having  better  horses  for  the  race  than  he^  There  were 
also  interpretations  both  of  his  own  dreams  and  those  of  his 
wives ;  and  the  lascivious  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  Monime.  Theophanes  pretends  to  say,  that  there 
was  found  aniong  those  papers  a  memorial  composed  by  Ru» 
tilius,*  exhorting  Mithridates  to  massacre  all  the  Romans  in 
Asia.  But  most  people  believe  this  was '  a  malicious  inven- 
tion of  Theophanes  to  blacken  Rutilius,  whom  probably  he 
hated,  because  he  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  him  ;  or  it  mieht 
be  invented  by  Pompey,  whose  father  was  represented  in  Ru- 
tilius' histories  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men. 

From  Caenon  Pompey  marched  to  Amisus;  where  his  in- 
fatuating ambiti6n  put  him  upon  very  obnoxious  measures, 
lie  had  censured  LucuUus  much  for  disposing  of  provinces  at 
a  time  when  the  war  was  alive,  and  for  bestowing  other  con- 
siderable gifts  and  honours,  which  conquerors  use  to  grant 
after  their  wars  are  absolutely  terminated:  and  yet,  when 
Mithridates  was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  had  assembled 
a  ver>'  respectable  army  again,  the  same  Pompey  did  the  very 
thing  he  had  censured.  As  if  he  had  finished  the  whole,  he 
disposed  of  governments,  and  distributed  other  rewards  among 

•  P.  RutllJus  Rufus  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Uome  649.  Cicero  gives  him 
a  great  character.  He  was  afterwards  banished  into  Ana ;  and  when  Sylla 
recalled  him,  he  refused  to  return.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history  in  Greek, 
which  Appian  made  great  use  of. 
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his  friends.  On  that  occasion,  many  princes  and  generals, 
and  among- them  twelve  barbarian  kings,  appeared  before  him ; 
and,  to  gratify  those  prince^,  when  he  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Parthia,  he  refused  to  give  him  the  titl^  of  king  of  kings,  by 
which  he  was  usnally  addressed. 

He  was  passionately  desirous  to  recover  Syria,  and  passing 
from  thence  through  Arabia,  to  penetrate  to  die  Red  Sea,  that 
he  might  go  on  conquering  every  way  to  the  ocean  which  sur- 
rounds the  world.  In  Africa  he  was  the  first  whose  conquest 
extended' to  the  Great  Sea ;  in  Spain  he  stretched  the .  Roman 
dominions  to  the  Adsintic;  and  in  his  late  pursuit  of  the  Alba- 
nians, he  wanted  but  little  of  reaching  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  In 
order,  therefore^  to  take  the  Red  Sea  too  into  the  circle  of  his 
wars,  he  began  his  march  ;  the  rather  because  he  saw  it  diffi* 
cult  to  hunt  out  Mithridates  with  a- regular  force,  apd  that  he 
was  much  harder  to  deal  with  in  flight  than  in  battle.  For  this 
reason,  he  said,  ^^  He  would  leave  bun  a  stronger  enemy  than 
the  Romans  to  cope  with,  which  was  famine."  In  pursuance 
of  this  intention,  he  ordered  a  number  of  ships  to  cruise  about, 
and  prevent  any  vessels  from  entering  the  Bosphorus  with 
provisions ;  and  that  death  should  be  the  punishment  for  such 
as  were  taken^in  the  attempt. 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  with  tt\e  best  part  of  his, army, 
he  found'the  bodies  of  those  Romans  who  fell  in  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  between  Triarius^and  Mithridates  still uninterred. 
He  gave  them  an  honourable  burial ;  and  the  omission  of  it 
seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  aversion  the  army 
had  for  Lucullus..  ' 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  subdued  the 
Arabians  about  Mount  Amanus  by  his  lieutenant  Afranius, 
and  descended  himself  into  Syria ;  which  he  converted  into  a 
Roman  province,  because  it  had  no  lawful  king.f  He  reduced 
Judea,  and  took  its  king  Aristobulus  prisoner.  He  founded 
some  cities,  and  set  others  free ;  punishing  the  tyrants  who 
had  enslaved  them.  But  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  in  deciding  the  disputes  between  cities 
and  princes.  Where  he  could  not  go  himself,  he  sent  his 
friends :  The  Armenians  and'  Parthiaiis,  for  instance,  having 
referred  the  difference  they  had  about  some  territoiy  to  his 
decision,  he  sent  three  arbitrators  to  settle  the  affair.     His 

•  Tmrius  wa*  defeated  by  Mithridates  three  yeaw  before  Pompey**  march 
into  Syria.  He  had  twenty-three  tribunes  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions 
killed  in  that  battle,  and  his  camp  was  taken. 

I  Pompey  took  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  killings  no  lc«s  than  t^elre  thou- 
sand Jews  in  the  action.  He  entered  the  temple  contrary  to  their  law,  but 
had  the  moderation  not  to  touch  any  of  the  holy  utennls,  or  the  treasure  bc^- 
longtng  to  it.  Aristobulus  presented  him  with  a  golden  vine,  valued  at  five 
hundred  Ulent%  which  he  afterwards  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 
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reputation  as  to  power  was  great,  and  it  was  equally  retpecta- 
ble  as  to  virtue  and  moderation.  This  ¥ras  the  thing  which 
palliated  most  of  his  faults,  and  those  of  his  ministers.'  He 
knew  not  how  to  restrain  or  punish  the  offences  of  those  he 
employed ;  but  he  gave  so  gracious  a  reception  to  those  who 
came  to  complain  of  them,  that  they  went  away  not  ill-satis- 
fied with  all  they  had  suffered  from  their  avarice  and  oppres- 
sion. 

His  first  favourite  was  Demetrius  his  enfranchised  slave ;  a 
young  man  who,  in  other  respects,  did  not  want  understand- 
mg,  but  who  made  an  insolent  use  of  his  good  fortune.  They 
tell  us  this  story  of  him : — Cato  the  philosopher,  then  a  young 
man,  but  already  celebrated  for  his  virtue  and  greatness  of 
mind,  went  to  see  Antioch  when  Pompey  was  not  there. 
According  to  custom,  he  tntvelled  on  foot,  but  his  friends  ac- 
companied him  on  horseback.  When  he  approached  the  city, 
he  saw  a  great  number  of  people'  before  the  gates,  all  in  white, 
and  on  the  way  a  troop  of  young-  men  ranged  on  one  side, 
and  of  boys  on  the  other.  This  gave  the  philosopher  pain ; 
for  he  thought  it  a  compliment  intended  him,  which  he  did  pot 
want.  However,  he  ordered  his  friends  to  alight  and  walk 
with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  near  enough  to  be  spoke 
with,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
and  a  staff  of  office  in  his  hand,  came  up  and  asked  them, 
**  Where  they  had  left  Demetrius,  and  when  he  mi^ht  be  ex- 
pected V^  Cato^  companions  laughed ;  but  Cato  said  only, — 
*^  Alas,  poor  city !''  and  so  passed  On. 

Indeed,  others  might  the  better  endure  the  insolence  of  De- 
metrius, because  Pompey  bore  with  it  himself.  Very  often, 
when  Pompey  was  waiting  to  receive  company,  Demetrius 
seated  himself  in  a  disrespectful  manner  at  table,  with  his  cap 
of  liberty*  pulled  over  his  ears.  Before  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  had  purchased,  the  pleasantest  villas  about  Rome,  with  mag- 
nificent apartments  for  entertaining  his  friends  ;f  and  some  of 
the  most  elegant  and  expensive  gardens  were  knovm  by  his 
name.  Yet  Pompey  himself  was  satisfied  with  an  indifferent 
house  till  his  third  triumph.  Afterwards,  he  built  that  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  theatre  in  Rome;  and,  as  an  appendage 
to  it,  built  himself  a  house,  much  handsomer  than  the  former, 
but  not  ostentatiously  great ;  for  he  who  came  to  be  master  of 

*  The  word  IfAwrm  signifies  here  the  cap  of  liberty  worn  by  freed-men, 
not  the  flaps  of  a  robe,  which  was  all  that  the  other  Romans  had  to  cover  their 
heads  with.    Indeed  generally  they  went  bare-headed/ 

■\  The  LAtin  translator  renders  rtgf  njiim^tm  <r«  iM^XisKt,  pulcherrima  gymna- 
ria  ;  and  Dacier,  le»  plus  beaux  parts  pour  let  exerdset  delajeimette  ;  but  Athe« 
nzTis  (1.  z.)  ^ves  us  a  more  apposite  sense  of  t!he  word  nfi^rn^m  juLku^Bturei 
^v/unroa-tx.  Dming-rooms  might  be  called  nfitnn^A,  because  youth  and  mirth 
convey  similar  ideas. 
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it  after  him^  at  his  fintt  entraQce,  was  surpmed,  and  aaked^ — 
"  Where  was  the  room  in  whieh  Pompey  the  Great  used  to 
sup?"    Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  these  matters. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  had  hitherto  considered  the  Ro- 
mans in  no  formidable  light,  but  he  was  really  afraid  of  Pom- 
pey, and  sent  letters  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was  ready  to 
obey  all  his  commands.  Pompey,  to  try  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions,  marched  against  Petra.  Many  blamed  this  ex- 
pedition, looking  upoa  it  as  no  better  than  a  pretext  to  be  ex- 
cused pursuing  Mtthridates,  against  whom  they  would  have 
had  him  turn,  as  against  the  ancient  enemy  of  Rome ;  and  an 
enemy  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  had  so  far  recovered 
his  strength,  as  to  propose  marching  through  Scythia  and 
P«onio  into  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  much  easier  to  ruin  him  when  at  the  head  of  an 
army  than  to  take  him  in  his  flight,  and,  therefore,  would  not 
amuse  himself  with  a  fruitless  pursuit,  but  rather  chose  to  wait 
for  a  n^w  emergency,,  and,  in  die  mean  time,  to  turn  his  arms 
to  another  quarter. 

fortune  soo^  resolved  thp  doubt. '  He  had  advanced  near 
Petra,.  and  encamped  for  that  day,  and  was  taking  some  exer- 
cise on.  horseback  wfthout  the  trenches,  when  messengers  ar- 
rived from  Pontus;  and  it  was  plain  they4>rought  good  news, 
because  the  points  of  their  spears  were  crowned  with  laureU 
The  soldiers  seeii^this  gathered  about  f  ompey,  who  was  in- 
clined to  finish  his  exercise  before  he  opened  the  packet;  but 
they  were  so  earnest  in  their  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  alight  and  take  it.  He^  entered  the  camp  with  it 
in  his  hand ;  and  as  there  was  no  tribunal  ready,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  too  impatient  to  raise  t>ne  of  turf,  which  was  the 
common  method,  they  piled  anumbelr  of  pack-saddles  one  upon 
another,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted,  and  gave  them  this  in- 
jfbrmationfr— ^^Midiridates  is  dead.  He  killed  himself  upon 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Phamaces.  And  Phamaces  has  srized 
all  that  belonged  to  his  father  ;  which  he  declares  he  has  done 
for  himself  and  the  Romans." 

At  this  news,  the  army,  as  might  be  expected,  gave  a  loose  to 
their  joy,  which  they  expressed  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  m 
reciprocal  entertainments,  as  if  ten  thousand  of  their  enemies 
had  be^n  slain  by  Midiridates.  Pompey  having  thus  brought 
the  campaign,  and  the  whole  war,  to  a  conclusion  so  happy, 
and  so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  immediately  quitted  Arabia,  tra- 
versed the  provinces  between  that  and  Galatia  with  great  ra- 
pidity, jmd  soon  arrived  at  Amisus.  There  he  found  many 
presentsfrom  Phamaces,and  several  corpses  of  theroyal  fisimily,  . 
among  which  was  that  of  Mithridates.  The  face  of  that  prince 
could  not  be  easily  known,  because  die  embalmers  had  not 
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taken  out  the  braia,  and  by  the  corrupftion  of  that,  the  features 
were  disfigured.  Yet  some  that  were  curious  to  examine  it, 
distinguished  it  by  the  scars.  As  for  Pompey,  he  would  not 
3ee  the  body,  but  to  propitiate  the  the  avenging  deity,*  sent  it 
to  Sinope.  However,  he  looked  upon  and  admired  the  magnift- 
cence  of  his  habit,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  his  arms.  The 
scabbard  of  the  sword,  which  cost  four  hundred  talents,  was 
stolen  by  one  Publius,  who  sold  it  to  Ariaraihes.  And  Csuus, 
the  foster-brother  of  Mithridates,  took  the  diadem,  which  was 
of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and  gave  it  privatdy  to  Faus- 
tus  the  son  of  Sylla,  who  had  begged  it  of  him.  This  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  fompey,  but  Phamaces  discovering  it  after- 
wards, punished  the  persons  guilty  of  the  theft. 

Ppmpey,  having  thoroughly  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  return  to  Rome  with  more  pomp  and  solem- 
nity. When  he  arrived  at  Mytilene,  he  declared  it  a  free  city, 
for  the  sake  of  Theophanes,  who  was  born  there.  He  was 
present  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of.  the  poets,  whose  sole 
subject  that  year  was  the  actions  of  Pompey.  *  And  he  wa3  so 
much  pleased  with  their  theatre,  that  he  took  a  plan  of  it,  with 
a  design  to  build  one  like  it  at  Rome,  but  greater  and  more  no- 
ble. When  he  came  to  Rhodes,  he  attended  the  declamations 
of  all  the  sophists,  and  presented  each  of  them  with  a  talent. 
Posidonius  committed  the  discourse  to  writing,  which  he 
made  before  him  against  the  position  of  Hermagoras,  another 
professor  of  rhetoric,  concerning  invention  in  general.f  He 
behaved  with  equal  munificence  to  the  philosophers  at  Athens, 
and  gave  the  people  fifty  talents  for  the  repair  of  their  city. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  Italy  the  greatest  and  happiest  of  men, 
and  that  his  family  would  meet  his  afiPection  with  equal  ar» 
dour.  But  the  deity,  whose  care  it  is  always  to  mix  some 
portion  of  evil  with  the  highest  and  most  splendid  favours  of 
fortune,  had  been  Ipng  preparing  him  a  sad  welcome  in  his 
house.  Mucia,^  in  his  absence,  had  dishonoured  his  bed* 
While  he  was  at  a  distance,  he  disregarded  the  report ;  but 
upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  and  a  more  mature  examinatioii 

*  Nemems. 

t  Hermagoras  was  for  reducing  invmUwn  under  two  general  heads,  the  rea- 
son of  the  process,  and  the  state  of  the  question  ;  whidi  limitation  Cicero  dis- 
approved as  much  as  his  master  Posidonius.  Vide  Cicer.  dc  Invent,  Rhetor. 
lib.  i. 

This  Bosidoniua,  who  is  of  Apamea^is  not  to  be  confoanded  with  Posidonius 
of  Alexandria,  the  disciple  of  Zeno. 

%  Mucia  was  sister  to  Metellus  Celer,  and  to  Metellus  Nepos.  She  was 
debauched  by  Casar;  forwhich  reason,  when  Pompey  married  Cacsas's  daugh- 
ter, all  the  world  blamed  him  for  turning  off  a  wife  by  whom  he  had  thr^e 
children,  to  espouije  Oie  daughter  of  a  man  whokn  he  bad  oAen,  with  a  sigh, 
called  his  £gisthus.  Mueia's  disloyalty  must  hare  been  very  public,  since 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  lettiers  to  Attious,  says  the  divorce  of  Mucia  meets  with 
general  approbation.— Lib.  i.  ep.  zii. 
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into  the  afiair,  he  sent  her  a  divorce,  without  as&igning  his  rea- 
sons either  then  or  afterwards.  The  true  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  Cicero's  epistles. 

People  talked  variously  at  Rome  concerning  Pompey's  in- 
tentions. Many  disturbed  themselves  at  the  bought  that  he 
would  march  with  his  army  immediately  to  Rome,  and  make 
himself  sole  and  absolute  master  there.'  Crassus  took  his  child- 
ren and  money,  and  withdrew ;  whether  it  was  that  he  had 
some  real  apprehensions,  or  rather  that  he  chose  to  counte- 
nance the  calumny,  and  add  force  to  the  sting  of  enVy :  the  lat- 
ter seems  more  probable.  But  Pompey  had  no  sooner  set  foot 
in  Italy  than  he  called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  and  sffter  a 
kind  and  suitable  addresd,  ordered  them  to  disperse  in  their 
respective  cities,  andattend  to  their  own  affairs  till  his  triumph, 
on  which  occasion  they  were  to  repair  to  him  again. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  troops  w^e  disbanded,  an 
astonishing  change  appeared  in  the  face  of  things.  The  cities 
seeing  Pompey  Uie  Great  unarmed,  and  attended  by  a  few 
friends,  as  if  he  was  returning  only  from  a  common  tour, 
poured  out  their  inhabitants  after  him,  who  conducted  him  to 
Rome  with  the  sincerest  pleasure,  and  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  that  wl^ich  be  had  dismissed ;  so  that  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  the  army,  if  he  had  formed  any  designs 
against  the  state. 

As  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  city  before  his 
triumph,  he  desired  the  senate  to  defer  the  election  of  consuls 
on  his  account,  that  he  might  by  his  presence  support  the  in- 
terest of  Piso.  But  Cato  of^osed  it,  and  die  motion  misdar- 
ried.  Pompey  admiring  the  liberty  and  firmness  with  which 
Cato  maintained  the  rights  isind  customs  of  his  country,  at  a 
time  when  no  other  inah  would  appear  so  openly  for  them,  de- 
termined to  gain  him  if  possible  ;  and  as  Cato  had  two  nieces, 
he  offered  to  marry  the  one,  and  asked  the'  other  for  his  son. 
Cato,  however,  suspected  the  bait,  and 'looked  upon  the  pro- 
posed alliance  as  a  means  intended  to  corrupt  his  integrity. 
He,  therefore,  refused  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  wife  and 
sister,  who  could  not  but  be  displeased  at  his  rejecting  such  ad- 
vancee  from  Pompey  the  Great.  Mean  time,  Pompey,  being 
desirous  to  get  the  consulship  for  Afranius,  distributed  money 
for  that  purpose  among  the  tribes,  and  the  voters  went  to  re- 
ceive it  in  Pompey's  own  gardens.  The  thing  was  so  public, 
that  Pompey  was  much  censured  for  making  that  office  venal, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  his  great  actions,  and  opening  a  way 
to  the  highest  honour  in  the  state  to  those  who  had  money,  but 
wanted  merit.  Cato  then  observed  to  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
that  they  must  all  have  shared  in  this  disgrace,  if  they  had  ac- 
cepted Pompey's  alliance  ;  upon  which  they  acknowledged  he 
was  a  better  judge  than  they  of  honour  dnd  propriety. 
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The  triumph  was  so  great,  that  though  it  was  divided  into 
two  days,  the  time  was  far  from  being  sufficient  for  displaying 
what  was  prepared  to  be  carried  in  procession ;  there  remained 
atill  enough  to  adorn  another  triumph.  At  the  head  of  the 
show  appeared  the  titles  of  the  conquered  nations  ; .  Pontus, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Media,  Colchis,  the  Ibe- 
rians, the  Albanians,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Phoeaiicia, 
Palestine^  Judea,  Arabia,  the  pirates  subdued  both  by  sea  and 
land.  In  these  countries,  it  was  mentioned,  that  there  were  not 
less  than  a  thousand  castles,  and  near  nine  hundred icities  taken ; 
eight  himdred  galleys  taken  from  the  pirates  ;  and  thirty-nine 
desolate  cities  repeopled.  On  the  face  of  the  tablets  it  appeared, 
besides,  that  whereas  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  before 
these  conquests,  amounted  to  but  fifty  millions  of  drachmas^  by 
the  new  acquisitions  they  were  advanrced  to  eighty-five  millions^ 
and  that  Pompey  had  brought  into  the -public  treasury,  in  mo- 
ney, and  in  ^Id  and  silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  twenty  thou- 
sand talents,  besides  what  he  had  distributed  among  ^e  sol- 
diers, of  whom  he  that  received  least  had  fifteen  hundred 
drachmas  to  his  share.  The  captives  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession (not  to  mentioh  the'  chiefs  of  the  pirates)  were  the 
son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  his  wife  and 
daughter;  Zosimathe  wife  of  Tigranes  himself;  Aristobulus 
king  of  Judea;  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  with  her  five  sons; 
and  some  Scythian  women.  The  hostages  of  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians,  and  of  the  king  of  Conmiagene,  also  appeared  in 
the  train ;  and  as  many  trophies  were  exhibited  as  Pompey  had 
gained  victories,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  the 
number  of  which  was  not  small. 

But  the  most  honourable  circumstance,  and  what  no  other 
Roman  could  boast,  was,  that  his  third  triumph  was  over  the 
third  quarter  of  the  world,  after  his  former  triumphs  had  been 
over  the  other  two.  Others  before  him  had  ^een  honoured 
with  three  triumphs;  but  his  first  triumph  was  over  Africa, 
his  second  over  Europe,  and  his  third  over  Asia  ;  so  that  the 
three  seemed  to  declare  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  parallel  between  him  and 
Alexander  agree  in  all  respects,  tell  us  he  was  at  this  time  not 
quite  thirty-four,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  entering  upon  his 
fortieth  year.*  Happy  it  had  been  for  him,  if  he  had  ended 
his  days,  while  he  was  blest  with  Alexander's  good  fortune ! 
Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  ever)^  instance  of  success 
brought  its  proportion  of  envy,  and  ever)'  miscarriage  was 
irretrievable.     For  the  authority  which  he  had  gsuned  by  his 

*  It  should  be  forty-aUtfa  year.  Pompey  was  bom  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
month  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  and  his  triumph  was  in  the  same 
month  in  the  year  of  Rome'692. 
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merit,*  he  emplbjred  for  others  in  a  ivay  nof  very  honourable ; 
and  bis 'reputation  consequently  sinking,  as  they  grew  in 
strength,  he  wais  insensibly  ruined  by  the  Weight  of  his  own 
J)ower.  As  it  happens  in  a  siege,  every  stf-ong  work  that  is 
taken  adds  to^e  besieger's  force ;  so  Csesar,  when  raised  by 
the  influence  of  Pompey,  turned  that  power,  which  enabled 
him  to  trample  upon  his  country,  upon  Pompey  himself.  It 
happened  in  this  manner:— 

LucuUus,  who  had  been  treated  so^  utiworthily  by  Pompey 
.  in  Asia,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  met  WiUi  the  most  honoura- 
bl^  reception  from  the  senate ;  and  they  gave  him  still  greater 
mark's  of  their  esteem  after  the  arrival  of  Pompey;  endea-, 
youring  to  awake  his  ambition,  and  ^prevail  with  him  to  at- 
tempMiie  lead  in  the  administration.  But  his  spirit  and  active 
powers  were  by  this  time  on  the  tlecUne;  be  had  given  himself 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  ease,  and  the  enjoyments  of  wealth. 
However,  he  bore  Up  against  Pompey  with  some  vigour  at 
first,  and  got  bis  acts  confirmed,  which  big  adversar}''  had  an* 
nulled  $  having  a  majority  in  the  senate,  through  the  assistance 
ofCato.  *• 

Pompey,  thus  worsted  in  the  senate,  had  recourse  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  tb  the  young  plebeians.  Clodius, 
the  'most  daring  and  profligate  of  them  all,  received  him  with 
open  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  subjeeted  him  to  all  the  hu- 
mours of  the  populace.  He  made  him  dangle  after  him*ui.di6 
forum  in  a  manner  far  beneath  his  dignity,  and  insisted  upon 
his  supporting  every  bill  that  he  proposed,  and  every  speech 
that  he  made,  to  flatter  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people. 
And;  as  if  the  connection  with  him  had  been  an  honour  mstead 
of  a  disgrace,  he  demanded  still  higher  wages ;  that  Pompey 
fiSiould  give  up  Ciceto,  who  had  eVer  been  his  fast  friend,  and 
of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  the  administration.  And  these 
wages  he  obtained.  For  when  Cicero  came  to  be  in  danger, 
and  requested  Pompey's  assistance,  he  refused  to  see  him, 
and,  shutting  his  gates  against  those  that  came  to  intercede  for 
him,  went  out  at  a  back  door.  ^  Cicero,  therefore,  dreading 
the  issue  6(  the  trial,  departed  privately  from  ttome. 

At  this  time  CseiKir  returning  from  his  province^*  undertook 
an  aflair,  which  rendered  him  very  popular  at  present,  and,  in 
its  consequences,  gained  him  power,  but  proved  a  great  preju- 
dice to  Pompey,  and  to  the  whole  commonwealth.  He  was 
then  soliciting  his  first  consulship,  and  CrasSus  and  Pompey 
being  at  variance,  he  perceived,  that  if  he  should  join  the  one. 


*  It  w«s  not  St  the  time  of  CtceTo's  going  into  exile,  that  Caenr  4retaraed 
Irom  hit  province  of  Spain,  which  he  had  governed  with  the  title  of  prtetor^ 
but  two  years  before.  Caesar  returned  in  the  yttt  of  Rome  693,  and  Cioexo 
quitted  Borne  in  the  year  695. 
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the  other  would "^e  hU  eoenny  of  course;  he,  therefore,  set 
himself  to  reconcile  them; — a  thiog  whifh  seemed  honourable 
in  itself,  and  calculated  for  the  public- good:  butithe  intention 
was  insidious,  ^ough  deep  laid,  and  covered  with  the  most 
refined  policy.  For  while  the  power  of  the  state  was  divided; 
it  kept  It  in  an  equilibrium^  as  the  burden  of  a  ship  properly 
distributed,  keeps  it  jfrom  ijnclining  to  one  side  more  than  ano^ 
ther ;  but  when  the  power  came' to  be  sdl  collected'  into  one 
part,  having  nothing  to  counterbalance  it,- it;  overset  and  de- 
stroyed the  commonwealth.  HeUiQe  it  was,  that  when  some 
were  observing  that  the  constitution  was  ruined  by  the  dif- 
ference which  happened  aft;erwards  between  Cssar  and  Pom- 
pey,  Cato  said,-*^^  You  £^e  under  a  great  mistake :  It  was  not 
their  late  disagreement, but, their  for^ier.u&ion  and  connection, 
which  gave  the  constitiutiqn  tbe.^^and  greatest  blow." 

To^this  union  Caesar  owe<}  his  ponsvilship;  and  he  was  no 
sooner  appointed,  than  he'beg^n.  to  make  bis  court  to  the  indi*^ 
gent  part  of  the  people,  by  proposing  lavi^s  for  sending  out  colo-^ 
nies«  and  for  the  diMributi^.  ..of  lauds ;  by  whicli  he  descended 
from  the  dignity  of  .a  cojpsul^  and  in  some  sort  took  upon  him 
the  office  of  a  tribune:^  His. colleague  fiibulus  opposed Jiiro, 
and  Cato  prepaid  to  support  fi^buhis  in  the  most  strenuous 
manner ;  wlien  Caesar  placed  Pompey.by  him  upowthe  trfbu- 
ixal,  and  asked  hirn,  be.fpre  the  whole  assen^bly^—**  Whether 
he  approved  his  law^  ^"#^  upon  hta^nsweringin  the  affir^ia- 
tive,  he  put  this  farther  question,— ^^  Then,,  if  any  xme  shall 
with  violence  oppose  these  laws,  will'you  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people?"  Pompey  answered,Tr" I  will  certainly 
come ;  and  agsiinst.thqse^who  threaten  ta take  the  sword  I  will 
bring  both  sword  and  buckler."  ^  >    . 

P'onvpey  till  ^that  day  had  never  sa'vl  any  thing  so  obnoxious ;  - 
anci  his  friends  could  only  ^y,^by  way  of  apology,  that  it  was 
an  expression  which  Jiad  escaped  him.  But  it  appeared,  by  the 
subsequent  eyents,  that  he  was  then  entirely  at  Csesar^s  devo- 
tion :  for  within  a  few  days, .  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  world, 
he  married  Julian,  CsBsar?^^  ^daughter,  who  had  heen  promised 
to  Capio,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  being  married  to  him. 
To  appease  jhe  resentment  pf  Csepio,  he  gave  him  his  own 
daughter,  who  had  been  before  contracted  to  Faustus  the  son 
of  Sylla;  and  Caesar  married  Calpumia  the  daughter  of  Piso. 

Pompey  then  filltjd  the  city  with  3old;ers,  and  caiTied  every 
thing  with  open  force.  Upon  Bibulus  the  consul's  making  his 
appearance  in  the  forum^  together  with  Lucullus  and  Cato, 
the  soldiers  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  broke  his  fasces. 
Nay,  one  of  them  had  the  impudence  «to  empty  a  basket  of 
dung  u^on  the  head  of  Bibulus ;  and  two  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  accompanied  him  were  wounded.  The  forum  thus' 
cleared  of  all  opposition,  the  law  passed  for  the  division  of 
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lands.  The  pe6|>le,c/iught  by  this  bait,  became  tame  and  trac- 
table in  all  respects^  andy/w'idiout  questioning  the  expediency 
of  any  of  their  measures,  silently  gave  their  suffrages  to  what- 
ever was  proposed.  -The  acts  of  Pompey,  which  Lucullus  had 
contested,  wete  confirmed ;  and  the  two  Gauls  on  this  and  the 
other  side  the  Alps,  and  Illyria,  were  allotred  to  Caesar  for  five 
years,  witltfbur  complete  legions;  •  At  the  same  time,  Piso, 
Ceesar's  father-in-law,  and  Gabinius,  one  of  the  most  aban- 
doned flatterers  of  Pompey,  were  pitched  u|>on  for  consuls  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Bibulus,  finding^matters  thus  carri^,- shut  ^himself  up  in  his 
house,  and  forHhe<igb%4bllowing  monllrs  »T€|iiTlined  inatten- 
tive to  the  functions  of  his  office;*' contenting  himself  with 
publishing  manifestoes  full  of  bitter'  invectives  against  Pom-> 
pey  and  Caesar.  Cfito,  on  this  occasion,  as  >(f  ^inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  announced  in  full  s^j»it%'  ^e  calarbities 
which  would  befaill  the  commonweaMi,  and  Pompey  Himself. 
Lucullus  for  ]}is  part  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  state  afiairs  and 
betook  himself  to  repose,  as  if.  age  had;  disqualified*  hifb  fer 
the  concerns  of  government.  Upon  whi<ih  Pompey  observ^ed, 
~-^^*That  it  was  more  unseasonable  for  an  old  man  to  give 
himself  up  to  luxur}%  than  to  bear  a  public  dniployment." 
Yety^'notwithstanding  this  observation,' he  soon  suflferedT himself 
to  be  effeminated  by  the  love  of  *a  ybutig'  woman  :*  he  .gave  up 
his  thne  td  her:  he  spent  the  day  with  her  in  his  villas  and 
gardens,  tx^  the  entire  neglect  of  public  affnirs ;  insomuch  that 
Clodius  the  tribune  isegan  to  despise  him,  and  to  en^g^  ih 
the  boldest  designs  against  him.  For  after  he  had  banishea 
Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  to  Cj^rus^  under  pretence  of  giving  him 
die  command  in  that  island ;  when  Caesar  was  gone  upon  his 
expedition  into  Gaul,  and  the  tribune  found  the  people  entirely 
devoted  to  hhn,  because  he  flattered  their  inclinations  in  all  the 
measures  he  took;  he  attempted  to  annul  some  of  Pompey's 
ordinances ;  he  took  his  prisoner  Tigranes  from  Hire,  Iqept  him 
in  his  own  custody,  and  impeached-  some  of  his  friends,  in 
order  to  try  in  them  the  strength  of  Pompey's  interest.  At 
last,  when  Pompey  appeared  against  one  of  these  prosecutions, 
Clodius,  having  a  crew  of  profligate  and  insolent  wretches 
about  lum^  ascended  an  eminence,  and  put  the  following  ques- 
tions. "  Who  is  the  licentious  lord  of  Rome  ?  Who  is  the  . 
man  that  seeks  for  a  man  ?t    Who  scratches  his  head  with  one 

*  Hence  the  wits  of  Rome,  instead  of  saying,  such  a  thing  happened  in  Uie 
consulship  of  Cxsar  and  Bibidus,  said,  it  happened  in  the  consulship  of  Julius 
and  Cxsar. 

+  Tic  Mmp  ^rtu  anf^x,  Zwruf  wtfyt  was  a  proverbial  expression  brpuglit  from 
Atnens  to  Rome.  It  was  taken  oriffinally  from  ^sop's  seeking  an  honest  man 
with  a  lantern  at  noonday;  and,  by  degrees,  it  came  to  signify  the  loss  of 
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finger  V^*  And  his  creatures,  like  a  chorus  instructed  in  dieir 
part,  upon  his  shaking  his  gown,  answered  aloud  to  eyeiy  quea* 
tion,  Pompey.] 

These  things  gave  Pompey  uneasiness,  because  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  him  to  be  -  spoken  ill  of,  and  he  was  entirety  un- 
experienced in  that  sort  of  war.  That  which  aflUcted.  him 
most,  was  his  perceiving  that  the  senate  were  pleased  to  see 
him  the  object  of  reproach,  and  punished  for  his  desertion  of 
Cicero.  But  when  parties  ran  so  high,  that  they  came  to 
blows  in  the  forum^  and  several  were  wounded  ofn  both  sides, 
and  one  of  the  servants  of  Clodius  was  observed  to  creep  in 
among  the  crowd  towards  Pompey,  with  a  drawn  aword  in  his 
hand,  he  was  furnished  with  an  excuse  for  not  attending  the 
public  assemblies.  Besides,  he  was  really  afraid  to  stand  the 
impudence  of  Clodius,  and  all  the  torrent  of  abuse  that  might 
be  expected  from  him,  and,  therefore,  made. his  appearance  no 
more  during  his  tribuneship,  but  consulted  in  private  with  his 
friends,  how  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  senate,  i^nd  the  valua* 
ble  part  of  the  citizens.  Culleo  advised  him  to  repudiate  Julia, 
and  to  exchange  the  friendship  of  C«Bsar  for  that  of  the  senate; 
but  he  would  not  heark^  to  the  proposal.  Others,  proposed 
that  he  should  recal  Cicero,  who  vfas  not  only  an  avowed  ene- 
my to  Clodius,  but  the  favourite  of  the  senate;  and  he  agreed 
to  that  overture.  Accordingly,  with  a^strong  body  of  his  re- 
tainers, he  conducted  Cicero's  brother  into  theye^nim,  who  was 
to  ap^ly  to  the  people  in. his  behalf;  and  after- a  scuffle,  in 
in  which  several  were  wounded  and  some. slain,  he  overpow- 
ered Clodiusy  and  obtained  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Ci- 
cero. Immediately  upon  his  return,  ^e  orator  reconciled  the 
senate  to  Pompey,  and  by  e£Fectually  recommending  the  law 
which  was  to  entrust  him  with  the  care  of  supplying  Rome 
with  corn,:}^  he  made  Pompey  once  more  master  of  the  Roman 
empire,  both  by  sea  and  land.  For,  by  this  law,  the  ports^  the 
markets,  the  disposal  of  provisions,  in  a  word*  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  merchant  and  the  husbandman,  were  brought  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

Clodius,  on  the  oth^  hand,  alleged, — ^''  That  the  law  was  not 
made  on  account  of  the  real  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  that  an 
artificial  scarcity  was  caused  for  the  sake  of  procuring  the  law, 

muihood,  or  the  manly  character,  which  loss  Pompey  was  allowed  to  have  . 
sustained  in  the  embraces  of  Jufia. 

*  Uno  9calpere  tkgito  was  likewise  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  Roman 
petit-maitre. 

t  Plutarch  does  not  here  keep  exactly  to  the  order  of  time.  This  happened 
in  the  year  of  Rome  697,  as  appears  from  Dio  (book  xxxix.) ;  that  is,  two  yeara 
after  what  he  n  going  to  mention  concerning  that  tribune's  slave  being  taken 
with  a  aword. 

i  This  law  also  gave  Pompey  proconsular  authority  for  five  yean,  both  fa» 
and  out  of  Italy. — IHo^  lib.  xxxix. 
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and  that;  Wotaffty^  hy  a  new  commiftBioii,  mig^t  bring  his  power 
to  life  again,  which  was  sunk,  as  it  were,  in  a  deliquium?'* 
Others  say,  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  consul  Spinther,  to 

Erocure  Pompey  a  superior  employ^nt,  diat  he  might  himself 
e  sent  to  renestablish  Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom.* 

However,  the  tribune  Canidius  brought  in  a  bill,  the  purport 
of  which  waa,  that  Pompey  should  be  sent  without  an  army, 
and  only  with  two  iictora,  to  reconcile  the  Alexandrians  to 
their  king.  Pom^y  did  not  appear  displeased  at  the  bill ;  bu^ 
the  senate  threw  it  out,  under  the  honourable  pretence  of  not 
hazarding  his  person.  Nevertheless,  papers  were  found  scat- 
tered in  the^rttm  and  before  the  senate-house,  importing  that 
Ptdemy  himself  desired  that  Pompey  might  be  employed  to 
act  for  him  instead  of  Spinther.  Timagenes  pretends,  that 
Ptolemy  left  Egypt  without  apy  necessity,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Theophanes,  who  was  desirous  to  give  Pompey  new  occasions 
to  eniich  himself,  and  the  honour  of  new  commands*  But  the 
hasepess  of  Theophanes  does  not  so  much  support  this  story, 
as  the  disposition  of  Pompey  discredits  it ;  for  there  was  no- 
dung  so  mean  and  illiberal  in  his  ambition. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  and  importing  com  being  com- 
mitted to  Pompey,  he  sent  his  deputies  and  agents  into  various 
parts,  and  (Went  in  person  into  Sicily,  Sal^inia,  and  Africa^ 
where  he  collected  great  quantities.  .  When  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  re-embarking,  a  violent  wind  sprung  up,  and  the  ma- 
riners made  a.difficultv  of  putting  to  sea;  but  he  was  the  first 
to  go  on  board,  and  ne  ordered  them  to  weigh  anchor,  with 
these  decisive  words :-— ^^  It  is  necessary  to  go ;  is  it  not  ne- 
cessarv  to  live?^'  {lis  success  wlis  answerable  to  his  spirit  and 
intrepidity.  He  filled  the  markets  with  com,  and  covered  the 
sea  with  his  ships ;  insomuch  that  the  overplus  afforded  a  sup- 
ply to  foreigners,  and  from  Rome,  as  from  a  fountain,  plenty 
flowed  over  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wars  in  Gaul  lifted  Cssar  to  the  irst 
sphere  of  greatness.  The  scene  of , action  wa»  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Rome,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  engaged  with 
die  Belgae,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Britons ;  but  his  genius  all  the 
while  was  privately  at  work  among  the  people  of  Rome,  and  he 
was  undermining  Pompey  in  his  most  essential  interests.  His 
war  with  the  barbarians  was  not  his  principal  object.  He  ex- 
ercised his  army,  indeed,  in  those  expeditions,  as  he  would 
have  done  his  own  body,  in  hunting  and  other  diversions  of 
the  field ;  by  which  he  prepared  them  for  higher  conflicts,  and 
rendered  them  not  only  formidable  but  invincible. 

*  Ptolemy  Auletcs,  tii«  son  of  Ptolemy  Lsthynu,  bated  by  his  sabjecU,  and 
forced  to  %»  applied  totheconiul  S|Hiitk«rY  who  was  to  have  tlie  province  of 
Cilicia,  to  re-eitaUMh  htm  in  Ida  kii^pdom*— -2^0,  uki  tupra, 

# 
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The  gold  and  silver^  and  other  rich  spoils  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy  in  great  ahimdance,  he  sent  to  Rome  ;  and  by- 
distributing  them  freely  among  the  sdiles,  prsetors,  consuls, 
and  their  wives,  he  'gained  a  great  party.  Consequently,  when 
he  passed  the  Alps,  and  wintered  at  Lucca,  among  the  croiwd 
of  men  and  wpmen  who  hastened  to  pay  their  respects,  to  him, 
there  were  two  hundred  senators,  Pompey  and  Crassus  of  the 
number;  andlhere  were  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
j)rocohsuls  and  praetors,  whose  fasces  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
gates  of  Caesar.  He  made  it  his  business,  in  general,  to  give 
them  hopes  of  great  things,  and  bis  money  was  at  their  devo- 
tion; but  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Crassus  and  Pompey, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  ^pply  for  the  consul- 
ship,, and  that  Caesar  should  assist  them  by  sending  a  great 
number  of  his  soldiers  to  vote  at  the  ^election.  As  sopn  as  they 
were  chosen,  they  were  to  share  the  provinceiB,  and  take  the 
command  of  armies,  according  to  thei^  pleasure,,  only  confirm- 
ing Caesar  in  the  possession  of  what  he  had  for  five  years  more. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  got  air,  the  principal  persons  in  Rome 
were  highly  offended  at  it.  ,MarcelIinus,.dien  consul,  planted 
himself  amidst  the  people,  and  asked  Poippey  ai^d  Crassus, — 
"  Whether  they  intended  to  $tand  for  the  consulship  ?"  Pom- 
pey spoke  first,  arid  said,* — ■**  Perhaps  he  might,  perhaps  he 
might  not."  Crassus  answered,  with  more  moderation, — ^^'  H« 
should  do  what  might  appear  most  expedient,  for  the  common- 
wealth." As  Marcellinus  cqutinued  th^.  discourse  against 
Pompey,  and  seemed  to, bear  hard  upon  him,  Pompey  said,— 
*^  Where  is  the  honour  of  that  man,  who  has  neither  gratitude 
nor  respect  for  him  who  made  him  an  orator,  who  rescued  him 
from  want,  and  raised  him  to  affluence  V^ 

Others  declined  soliciting  the  consuLship,  but  Lucius  Dbmi* 
tins  was  persuaded  and  encouraged  by  Catb  not  to  give  it  up: 
• — "  For  the  dispute,"  he  told  him,  '*  was  not  for  tibc  consul- 
ahip,  but  in  defence  of  liberty  against  t3rrants."  Pompey  and 
his  adherents  saw  the  vigour  with  which  Cato  actedi  and  that 
all  the  senate'  was  on  his  side.  Consequently,  they  w^re  afraid 
that,  so  supported,  hie  might  bring  over.the  uncprrupted  parr 
of  the  people..  Thity -resolved,  therefore,  not  to  suffer  Domi- 
tius  to  enter  the  fcrum\  and  sent  a  party  of  men  well  armed, 
who  killed  Melitu9,.his  torch-bearer,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
Cato  retired  the  last,  and  not  $U1  after  he  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  right  elbow,  ift  defending  Domitius. 

Thus  they  obtained  the  consulship  by  violence,  and  the  rest 
of  their  measures  were  not  conducted  with  more  moderation : 

*  Dio  makes  him  return  an  answsr  more  suitable  to  .hi9  character : — "  It  [is 
not  on  iccount  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  that  1  desire  any  share  in  the  ma- 
gistracy, but  that  I  may  be  able  to  restrain  the  tU-dispoMd  and  the  4ieditioui." 
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for',  in  the  first  place;  When  the  people/ were  going  to  choose 
Cato  prsetor,  at  the  instant  their  sufirages  were  to  be  taken, 
Pompey  dismissed  the  assembly,  pretending  he  had  seen  an 
itrauspicious  flight  of  birds.*,  Afterwat-ds  the  tribes^  corrupted 
with  money,  declared  Antias  and  Vatinius  praetors.  Then,  in 
pursuance  oif  their  agreement  with^Casar,  they  put  Trebonius, 
one  of ^jthe. tribunes,  on  *proposing  a  decree,  by  ivhich  the  go- 
vernipeartLof  the  Gauls  was  continued  for  five  years  ^ore  to 
CWsar ;  Syria,|'and^  the  command  against  the  Parthians,  were 
ffiven  to  Gr^sus  ^and  Pompoy  was  tp  have  all  Africa,  and 
both;thcfSpain«,^wiiIi.  four  legions,  two  of  which  he  lent  to 
Csesiir,  at  his  request,  for  the  war  in  Gaul. 

Crassus,  upon  the  cxpira}:ion  of  v  his  consulship,  repaired  to 
his proyince*'  Pompe^,Tem^ing,at  Rome,  opened  his  theatre; 
and,  to  ma^e  the  aediclftioti  n\ore  magnificent,  exhibited  a  va- 
riety of  gymnastic  g;a]Cr(es,  entert^ipmetitaof.  music,  and  battles 
with  wild  beastg^,^in  which  .wet-e  killed  five  hundred  lions ;  but 
the  battle  of  elephant^laftc^e^  the  most  astonishingsptctacle.f 
These  things  gained  hifm  the.  love  and  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic; biit  he  incurred  their  displeasure  ^gaiin,  J)y.  leaving  his 
provinces  and  armies  entite^y  tO;&}^y:frii^nds  and  lieutenants, 
and  roving  about  Italy  with  his  wife  frojnbiie  Villa  to  atiother. 
Whether  it  was  his  passidn  for  her^  or^hers  for  ];am,  that  kept 
him  so  much  with  her  is  uncertain  :^foj  the  latter  has  been 
supposed  tabe  the  case;  and  hothlng  was  more  talked  of  than 
the  fondness  of  that  young  woman  for  her  hui^band,  though  at 
that  age  his  person  could  hardly  be  any  great  object  of  desire. 
But  the  charm  of  his  fidelity  was  the  cau&e,  together  with  his 
conversation,  which,  notwithstanding  his  tiatiirLil  gravity,  was 
particul^rlj'  agreeable  to  the  women,  if  we  may  allow  the  cour- 
tesan Flora  to  be  a' sufficierit evidence.  This  strong  attachment  , 
of  Jtilia  appeared  on  occasion  of  an  election  of  aediles.  The 
people  came  to  blows,  and  some  were  killed  so  near  Pompey, 
that  he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  forced  to  change  his 
clothes.  There  was?  a  great  crowd  and  tumult  about  his  door, 
when  his  servants  went  home  with  the  bloody  robe;  ajid  Julia, 
who  was  with  child,  happening  to  see  it,  fainted  awaiy,  and  was 
with  difficulty  recovered.     However,  such  was  her  terror  and 

*  This  wte  niakingf  religion  merely  an  engine  of  state,  and  it  often  proved 
a  very  convenient  on^  for  the  purposes  of  ambition.  Clodius,  though  other- 
wise one  of  t^e  vilest  tribunes  that  ever  existed,  wasTery  right  in  afttempting 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  means  of  dismissing  an  assembly.  He  preferred  a  bill, 
that  no  magistrate  should  make  any  observations  on  the  heavens  while  the 
people  were  aaaerobled. 

f  Dio  says,  the  elephants  fought  with  armed  men.  There  we^  no  less  than 
eighteen  of  them ;  and  he  adds,  that  some  of  them  seemed  to  appeal,  with 
piteous  cries,  to  the  people,  who,  in  compassion,  saved  their  lives.  If  we  may 
believe  him,  an  Oath  had  been  taken  before  they  left  Aftic^  that  no  injury 
should  be  done  them. 
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the  agitation  of  her  spirits,  that  she  miscarried.  After  this, 
those  who  complained  most  bf  Pompey's  Connection^  with  Cae- 
sar, could  not  findrfault  with  his  love  of  Julia«  She  was  preg- 
nant afterwards,  and  brought  him  adaughter,  but  unfortunately 
died  i^  childbed;  noi'  did  the  child  long  survive  her^  fompey 
was  preparing  to  bury  her  near  a  seat  of  his  at  Alba,  but  the 

?e6pLe  seized  the  corp8e,^nd  interred  it  in  the  Campus  jSfarHus, 
'his  they  did  more  out  of  regard  to  the  youn^  woman,  than 
either  to  Pompey  or  Ciesar ;  'yet,  in  the  honours  they  did  her 
remains,  Aeir  attachment  to  Cesar,  though  at  a  distances,  had  a 
greater,  share  than  any  respect  for  Pompey,  who  was  on  the 
spot.  ^        • 

Immediately  after  Julia's  death^tfae  people  of  Rome  were 
in  great  agitation,  &nd  there  was  nothing  in  th^ir  speeches 
and  actioiis  which  did  not  tend  to  a  rupture.  The  alliance, 
which  rather  covered  than  restrained  the  ambition  of  the  two 
great  competitors  for  power,  was  now  no  morcr-  To  add  to 
the  misfortune,  news,  was  bvought  soon  after,  that  CrassOS  was 
slain  by  the  Parthians ;  and  in  him  another  great  obstacle  to 
a  civil  war  was  removed.  Out  of  fear  of  him  they  had  both 
kept  some  measures  with  each  other.  But  when  fortune  had 
carried  off  the  champion  who  could  take  up  the  conqueror,  we 
mayjsay  with^the  comic  poety 

'  I  High  spirit  ci  emprize 

Elates  each  chief;  they  oil  their  braWny  limbs. 

And  dip  their  hands  in  dust,*     ■  -  " 

So  little  able  is  fortune  to  Hji  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind ; 
when  such  a  weight*  of  power,  and  extent  of  command,  could 
not  satisfy  the  ambition  of,  two  men.  They  had  heard  and 
read,  that  the  gods  had  divided  the  universe  into  three  shares,-]^ 
and  $mh  wM  content  widi  that  which  fell  to  his  lot,  and  yet 
thdb«  men  could  not  think  the  Roman  empire  sufficient  for  two 
•f  them. 

Yet  Pompey,, in  an  address  to  the  people  at  that  time,  told 
them,-^^^  Se  had  received  every  commission  they  bad  honour- 
ed him  with  sooner  than  he  expected  himself,  and  laid  it  ddwn 
sooner  than  was  expected  by  ui^  world."  ^  And,  indeed,  the 

*  Weight  is  not  the  literal  signification  of  z&tdoc,  but  as  near  as  we  could 
bring  it ;  for  depth  of  power  would  not  sound  WeU  in  English.  Too-itTor  /S«0o; 
)tK%fjLoiuLt  is  an  expression  similar  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  aii.  33:  'nBAeOX 
9rX(fTir  1UU  ffo^kit  MU  yrmfAMf  Qn, 

f  Plutarch  alludes  here  to  a  passage  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where 
Neptune  saysto  Iris, — 

«« AsmgnM  by  lot  our  triple  rule  we  know ; 
Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shades  below ; 
. ,  O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starty  plai^, . 
'  Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain ; 
My  court  benoath  the  hoarv  waves  I  keep. 
And  hush  Uie  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep.''        P^fff- 
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dismission  of  his  'tfoops  always  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of 
that  assertion.  But  now,  being  persuaded  that  Caesar  would 
not  disband  his  army,  he  endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  against 
him  by  great  employments  at  home;  and  this  without  at- 
tempting any  other  innovation.  For  he  would  not  appear  to 
distrust  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  affected  to  despise 
him.  However,  when  he  saw  the  great  offices  of  state  not 
disposed  of  agreeably  to  his  desire,  but  that  the  people  were 
influenced,  and  his  adversaries  preferred  for  money,  he  thought 
it  would  best  serve  his  cause  to  suffer  anarchy  to  prevail.  In 
consequence  of  the  reigning  disorders,  a  dictator  was  much 
talked  of.  Lucilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  propose  it  in  form  to  the  people^  and  he  exhorted 
them  to  choose  Pompey  dictator.  Cato  opposed  it  so  effectu- 
ally, that  the  tribune  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed.  Many 
of  Pompey's  friends  then  stood  up  in  defence  of^the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  and  declared,  he  neither  asked  nor  wished  for 
the  dictatorship.  Cato,  upon  this,  paid  the  highest  compli- 
ments to  Pompey,  and  entreated  him  to  assist  in  the  suppoft 
of  order  and  of  the  constitution.  Pompey  could  not  but  ac- 
cede to  such  a  proposal,  and  Domitius  md  Messala  were  ele'oc- 
ed  consuls.* 

The  same  anarchy  and  confusion  afterwards  took  place  agun, 
and  numbers  beffan  to  talk  more  boldly  of  setting  up  a  dicta- 
tor. Cato,  now  fearing  he  should  be  overborne,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  better  to  give  Pompey  some  office  whose  authority 
was  limited  by  law,  Uian  to  entrust  him  with  absolute,  power. 
Bibulus,  thouffh  Pompey's  declared  enemy,  moved  in  full  se- 
nate, that  he  should  be  appointed  sole  consul :— ^'  For,  by  that 
means,''  said  he,  ^^  the  commonwealth  will  either  recover  from 
her  disorder,  or^  -if  she  must  serve,  will  serve  a  man  of  the 
greatest  merit.''  The  whole  house  was  surprised  at  the  m6- 
tion;  and  when  Cato  rose  up,  it  was  expected  he  would  op- 
pose it.  A  profound  silence  ensued,  and  he  said, — ^*^  He 
should  never  have  been  the  first  to  propose  such  an  expedient, 
but  as  it  was  proposed  by  another,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
embrace  it ;  for  he  thought  any  kind  of  government  better 
than  anarchy,  and  knew  no  man  fitter  to  rule  than  Pompey,  in 
a  time  of  so  much  trouble."  The  senate  came  into  his  opinion, 
and  a  decree  was  issued,  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed 
sole  consul ;  and  that  if  he  should  have  need  of  a  colleague, 
he  might  choose  one  himself,  provided  it  were  not  before  the 
expiration  of  two  months. 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome  700.  Such  eorraption  now  prevailed  among  the 
Rocnana,  that  can<]^dates  for  the  curule  ofilcea  brought  their  money  opemy  to 
the  place  of  etecdon,  vhere  they  distributed  it,  without  bluahing,  among  the 
heads  of  lactions;  and  those  who  received  it,  employed  force  and  violence  in 
favour  of  those  persons  who  paid  them ;  so  that  scarce  any  office  was  ^sposed 
of  but  what  had  been  disputed  with  the  sword,  ttid  cost  the  lives  of  many  €iti« 
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Pompey  being  declared  sole  consul  by  the  IntereXj  Sulpiuus 
made  his  compliments  to  Cato,  acknowledged  himself  mucb 
indebted  to  his  support,  and  desired  his  assistance  and  advice 
in  the  cabinet  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  his  adminis"* 
traUon.  CatQ  made  answer, — "  That  Pompey  was  not  under 
the  least  obligation  to  him  ;  for  what  .he  Had  said  was  not  out 
of  regard  to  nim,  but  to'his  country.  If  you  apply  to  me," 
continued  he,  "  I  shall  give  you  my  advice  in  private ;  if  not, 
I  shall  inform  you  of  my  sentiments  in  public.'^  Such  was 
Cato,  and  the'same  on  all  occasions. 

Pompey  then  weht  into  the  city,  and  married  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio.*  She  was  not  a  virgin,  but  a 
widow,  having  been  married,  when  very  young,  to  Publius  the 
son  of  Crassus,  who  was  lately  killed  in  the  Parthian  expedi* 
tion.  This  woman  had  many  charmsbeside  her  beauty.  She 
was  well  v«rsed  in  polite  literature :  she  played  upon  the  lyre, 
and  understood  geometry ;  and  she  had  made  considerable 
improvements  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  -  What  is  more, 
she  had  no.thing  of  that  petulance  and  affectation,  which  such 
studies  are  apt  to  produce  in  women^  of  her  age ;  and  her  fa- 
ther's family  and  reputation  were  unexceptionable. 

Many,  "however,  were  displeased  with  this  match,  on  ac« 
caunt  of  the  disproportion  pf  years :  they  thought  Cornelia 
would  have  been  more  suitable  to  his  son  than*to  him.  Those 
that  were  capable  of  deeper  reflection,  thought  the  concerns  of 
the  commonwealth  neglected,  which  in  a  distressful  case  had 
chosen  him  for  its  physician,  and  confided  in  him  alone.  It 
grieved  them  to  see  him  crowned  with  garlands,  and  ofibring 
sacrifice  amidst  the  festivities  of  marriage,-  when  he  o>ight  to 
have  considered  his  consulship  as  a  public  calamity,  since  it 
would  never  have  been  given  him  in  a  mann^  so  contrary  to 
the  laws,  had  his  country  been  in  a  prosperous  situation. 

His  first  step  was  to  bring  those  to  account  who  gained  of- 
fices and  employments  by  bribery  and  corruption,  and  he  made 
laws  by  which  the  proceedings  in  their  trials  were  to  be  regu- 
lated. In  other  respects  he  behaved  with  great  dignity  and 
honour ;  and  restored  security,  order,  and  tranquillity,  to  the 
courts  of  judicature,  by  presiding  there  in  person  with  a  band 
of  soldiers.  But  when  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  came  to  be 
impeached,  he  sent  for  the  three  hundred  and  .sixty  judges  to 
his  house,  and  desired  their  assistance.  The  accuser,  seeing 
Scipio  conducted  out  of  ^t  forum  to  his  house  by  the  judges 
themselves,  dropped  the  prosecution.  This  again  exposed 
Pompey  to  censure :  but  he  was  censured  still  more,  when, 
after  having  made  a  law  against  encomiums  on  persons  ac- 
cused, he  broke  it  himself,  by  appearing  for  Plancus,  and  at- 

*  The  son  of  Scipio  Nasicf^  but  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  UetelU* 
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tempting  to  embellish  his  character.  Cato,  who  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  judges,  stopped  his  ears ;  declaring, — ^^  It  was 
not  right  for  him  to  hear  such  embellishments,  contrary  to  the 
law.'*  Cato,  therefore,  was  objected  *o  and  set  aside  before 
sentence  was  passed.  Plancus,  however,  was  condemned  by 
thi  other  judges,  to  the  great  confusion  of  Pompey.* 

A  few  days  after,  Hypsaeus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  be- 
ing under  a  criminal  prosecution,  watched  Pompey's  going 
from  the  bath  to  supper,  and  embraced  his  knees  in  the  most 
suppliant  manner.  But  Pompey  passed  with  disdain,  and  all 
the  answer  he  gave  him  was,—"  That  his  iraportiinities  senred^ 
only  to  spoil  his  supper."  This  partial  and  unequal  behaviour 
was  justly  the  object  of  reproach.  But  all  the  rest  of  his  con- 
duct merited  praise,  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  re-establish 
good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  He  took  his  father-in-law 
for  his  colleague  the  remaining' five  months.  His  gOvemmenta 
were  continued  to  him  for  four  years  more,  and  he  was  allow- 
ed a  thousand  talents  a-year  for  the  subsistence  and  pay  of  his 
troops. 

Caesar's  friends  laid  hold  on  this  occasion  to  represent,  that 
some  consideration  should  be  had  of  him  too,  and  his  many 
great  and  laborious  services  for  his  country.  They  said,  he 
certainly  deserved  eitherv  another  consulship,  or  to  have  the 
term  of  his  commission  prolonged ;  that  he  might  keep  the 
command  in  the  provinces  he  had  coifquered,  and  enjoy,  un- 
disturbed, the  honours  he  had  won ;  and  that  no  successor 
might  rob  him  of  €he  fruit  of  his  labours,  or  the  glory  of  his 
actions.  A  dispute  arising  Upon  the  affair,  Pompey,  as  if  in- 
clined to  fence  against  the  odium  to  which  Csesar  might  be  ex- 
posed by  this  demand,  said,  he  had  letters  from  Casar,  in 
which  he  declared  hhnself  willing  to  accept  a  successor,  and 
to  give  tip  the  command  in  Gaul ;  only  he  thought  it  reasona- 
ble that  he  should  be  permitted,  though  absent,  to  stand  for 
the  consulship.!  Cato  opposed  this  with  all  his  force,  andin** 
sisted, — **  That  Csesar  should  lay  doWn  his  arms,  and  return . 
as  a  private  man,  if  lie  had  any  favour  to  ask  of  his  countiy." 
And  as  Pompey  did  not  labour  the  point,  but  easily  acquies- 
ced, it  was  suspected  he  had  no  real  friendship  for  Caesar.  Thft 
Appeared  more  clearly,  when  he  sent  for  the  two  legions  which 
he  had  lent  him,  under  pretence  of  wanting  them  for  the  Par- 
thian war.  Caesar,  though  he  well  knew  for  what  purpose  the 
legions  were  demanded,  sent  th^m  home  laden  with  rich  pre- 
sents. 

•  Cicero,  who  mmiMgped  the  impeachment,  wm  much  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  eloquence;  as  appears  from  bis  epistle  to  Marius,  lib.  vii.  ep.2. 

t  There  was  a  law  agunst  any  absent  person's  being  admitted  a  candidate  ; 
but  Pompey  had  added  a  clause,  which  empowered  the  people  to  except  any 
man  by  nane  from  personal  attendance. 
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After  this,  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  iUness  at  Naples,  of 
which,  however,  he  recovered.  Praxagoras  then  advised  the 
Neapolitans  to  oiFer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  The  neighbouring  cities  followed  their  example  ; 
and  the  humour  spreading  itself  over  Italy,  there  was  not  a 
town  or  village  which  did  not  solemnize  the  occasion  with  fesr 
tivals.  No  place  could  afford  room  for  the  crowds  that  came 
in  from  all  quarters  to  meet  him ;  the  high  roads,  the  villages, 
the  ports,  were  filled  with  sacrifices  and  entertainments.  Many 
received  him  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  torches  in  their 
hands,  and,  as  they  conducted  him  on  his  way,  strewed  it  with 
flowersi  His  returning  with  such  pomp  afforded  a  glorious 
spectacle;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  For  the  joy  he  conceived  on  this 
occasion,  ^ddedto  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  achievements, 
intoxicated  him  so  far^  that  bidding  adieu  to  the  caution  and 
prudence  which  put  his  good  fortune  and  the  glory  of  his  ac- 
tions upon  a  sure  footing,  he  gave  into  the  most  extravagant- 
presumption,  and  even  contempt  of  Caesar ;  insomuch,  that  he 
declared,*— ^^^  He  had  no  need  of  arms,  or  any  extraordinary 
preparations  against  him,  since  he  could  pull  him  down  witji 
much  more  ease  than  he  had  set  him  up.'' 

Besides,  when  Appius  returned  from  Gaul  with  the  legions 
which  liad  been  lent  to  Caesar,  lie  endeavoured  to  disparage 
the  actions  of  that  general,  and  'to  represent  him  in  a  mean 
light  ;-^"  Pompey,"  he  said,  *'  knew  not  his  own  strength,  and 
the  influence  of  his  nani^,  if  he  sought  ^y  other  defence 
against  Caesar,  upon  whom  hi^  oWn  forces  would  turn  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  former ;  such  was  their  hatred  of , the  one,  and 
their  affection  for  the  otKer." 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  at  this  account,  and  his  confi* 
dence  made  him  so  extremely  negligent,  diat  he  laughed  at 
those  who  seemed  to  fear  the  war.  And  when  they  said,  that 
if  Caesar  should  advance  in  a  hostile  manner  to  Rome,  they 
did  not  see  what  forces  they  had  to  oppose  him,  he  bade  them, 
with  an  open  and  smiling  countenance,  give  themselves  no 
pain : — ^^  For  if  in  Italy,"  said  he,  "  I  do  but  stamp  upon  the 
ground,  an  army  will  appear." 

Mean  time,  Caesar  was  exerting  himself  greatly.  Qe  was 
now  at  no  great  distance  from  Italy,  and  not  only  sent  his  sol- 
diers to  vote  in  the  elections,  but,  by  private  pecuniary  appli- 
cations, corrupted  many  of  the  magistrates.  Paulus  die  con- 
sul, was  of  the  number,  and  he  had  fifteen  hundred  talents* 
for  changing  sides.  So  were  also  Curio,  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  for  whom  he  paid  off  an  immense  debt,  and 

•  290,625/.  sterling.  With  this  money  he  buUt  the  sUtely  Batilica  that 
afterwards  bore  his  name. 
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Mark  Antony,  who,  out  of  friendship  for  Curio,  had  stood  tn- 
gage^  with  him  for  the  debt. 

I  It  is  said,  that  when  one  of  Csesar's  officers,  who  stood  be- 
fore- the  senate-house,  wiuting  the  issue  of  die  debates,  was 
informed,  that  they  ^wotild  not  give  Csesar  a  longer  term  in  his 
command,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  said,  '^  But 
this  shall  give  it.''  ' 

Indeed,  all  the  actions  and  preparations  of  his  general  tend- 
ed that  way ;  diough  Curio's  demands  in  behalf  of  Csesar  seem- 
ed more  plausible.  He  proposed  that  either  Pompey.  should 
likewise  be  obliged- to  dismiss  his  forces,  or  Csesar  suiFered  to 
keep  his: — *'*'  If  they  are  both  reduced  to  a  private  station," 
said  he,  ^^  they  will  agree  upon  reasonable-  terms ;  or,  if  each 
retains  his  respective  power,  they  will  be  satisfied.  But  he 
who  weakens  the  one,  without  doing  the  same  by  the  other, 
must  double  that  force  which  he  fears  will  subvert  th^  govern- 
ment."* . ' 

Hereupon,  M^cellus  the  consul  called  Csesar  a  public  rob- 
ber, and  insisted  dis^t  he  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  if  he  did  not  lay  down  his  arms.  Howeyer^  Curio,<to- 
gether  with  Antony  and  Piso,  prevailed  that  a  farther  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  sense  of  the  senate.  He  first  proposed 
that  such  as  were  of  opinion, — ^^That  Csesar  should  disband 
his  army,  and  Pompey  keep  his,"  should  draw  to  one  side  of 
the  house ;  and  there  appeared  a  majority  for  that  motion. 
Then  he  proposed,  that  the  number  of  those  should  be  tak^n, 
whose  sense  it  was,— *^  That  both  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  neither  remain  in  command ;"  upon  which  question.  Pom-, 
pey  had  only  twenty-two,  and  Curio  all  the  rest.t  Curio, 
proud  of  his  victory,  ran  in  transports  of  joy  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  who  received  him  with  the  loudest  plaudits,  and 
crowned  him  with  flow^s.  Pompey  was  .not  present  at  the 
debate  in  the  house ;  for  the  commander  of  an  army  is  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  city.  But  Marcellus  rose  up,  and*'  said,— 
^  I  wiU  no  longer  sit  to  hear  the  matter  canvassed ;  but,  as  I 
see  ten  legions  have  already  passed  the  Alps,  I  wilt  send  a 
man  to  oppose  them  in  behalf  of  my  country.'' 

Upon  this  the  city  went  into  mourning,  as  in  a  time  of  public 
calamity.  Marcellus  walked  through  the  forum^  followed  by 
the  senate,  and  when,  he  was  in  sight  of  Pompey  without  the 
eate,  he  said,— ^*  Pompey,  I  charge  you  to  assist  your  country; 
for  which  purpose  you  shall  make  use  of  the  troops  you  have, 

*  Cornelitu  Sdpio»  one  of  Poropey's  friends,  remonstrated,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  a  great  difference  was  to  be  made  between  the  proconsul  of  Spain 
and  the  proeonwl  of  Qaail,  since  the  term  of  the  former  was  not  ezpived, 
wbei^eas  that  of  the  latter  was. 

f  Dio,  on  the  contrary,  affirms^  that,  upon  this  question,  the  senate  were 
almost  onanimouf  for  Pompey ;  only  two  voting  for  Cxsar,  viz.  Bfarcus  Csci- 
litts  and  Curio. 
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and  levy  what  new  cites  you  please."  Lentulus,  one  of  the  con- 
suls elect  for  the  next  year,  said  the  sanfte.  But  when  Pdlnpey 
came  to  make  the  new  levies,  some  absolutely  refused  to  en* 
list;  others  gave  in  their  names  in. small  numbers,  and  with 
no  spirit ;  aAd  the  greatest  part  cried-  out,— ^*  A  peace !  a 
peace  !"  For  Antony,  nbtwithstanding  die  injunctions  of  the 
senate  to  the  contrai^,  had  read  a  letter  of  Caesar's  to  the  peo- 
ple^ well  calculated  to  gain  them.  He  proposed, .  that  bodi 
Pompey  and  he  should  resign  their  governments,  and  dismiss 
their  forces,  and  then  come  and  give  account  of  their  conduct 
to  the  people. 

Lentulus,  who  by  this  time  had  entered  upon  his  office, 
would  not  assemble  the  senate  ;  for  Cicero,  who  was  now  re- 
turned from  his  government  in  Cilicia,  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  He  proposed,  that  Csesar  should  give 
up  Gaul,  sknd  disband  ,the  greatest  part  of  his  army  ;  and, 
keeping  only  two  legions  and  the  province  of  lUyricum,  wait 
for  another  consulship*  As  Pompey  received  this  proposal 
very  ill,  Caesar's  friends  were  persuaded  to  agree,  that  he 
should- keep  only  one  of.  thqse  two  legions.  But  Lentulus 
was  against  it,  and  Cato  cried  out, — -^^  ThatPompey  was  com- 
mitting a  second  error  in  suffering  himself  to  be  so  imposed 
upon  :"  the  reconciliation,  therefore,  did  not  take  effect. 

At  the  same  time  news  was  brought,  that  Csesar  had  seized 
Aviminuqri,  a  considerable  city  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was  march- 
ing directly  towards  Rome  with  all  his  forces.  The  last  cir- 
cumstance, indeed,  was  not  true.  He  advanced  with  only 
three  hundred  horse  and  fiv^  thousand  foot :  the  rest  of  his 
forces  we're  on  the  other  side  the  Alps,  and  he  would  not  wait 
for  them,  choosing  rather  to  put  his  adversaries  in  confusion 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  than  to  fight  them  when 
better  prepared.'  When  he  came  to  the  river  Rubicon,  which 
was  thebodndary  of  his  province, he  stood  silent  a  long  time, 
weighing  with  himself  the  greatness  of  his  enterprise.  At 
last,  like  -one  who  plunges  down  from  the  top  of  a  precipice 
into  a  gfblf  of  immense  depth,  he  silenced  his  reason,  and  shut 
his  eyes  against  the  danger ;  and  crying  out  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
giiage,— "  The  die  is  cast,"  he  marched  over  with  his  army. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the  city  was  in  greater 
disorder  and  astonishment  than  had  ever  -been  known.  The 
senate  and  the  magistrates  ran  immediately  to  Pompey.  Tul- 
lus*  asked  him,  what  forces  he  had  ready  for  the  war ;  ^nd  as 
he  hesitated  in  his  answer,  and  only  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
no  great  assurance, — "  That  he  had  the  two  legions  lately  sent 
him  back  by  Cs^ar ;  and  that  out  of  the  new  levies  he  believ* 
ed  he  should  shortly  be  able  to  make  up  a  body  of  thirty  thou- 

*  Lucius  Volcatius  TuUus. 
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sandmen;"  Tullus  exclaimed, — ^^^  O  Pompey,  you  have  de- 
ceived us !"  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ambassadors 
should  immediately  be  despatched  to  Cesar.  Then  one  Fa- 
vonius,  a  man  otherwise  of  no  ill  character,  but  who,  by  an 
insolent  brutality,  affected  to. imitate  the  noble*  freedom  of 
Cato,,bade  Pompey, — "  Stamp  upon  the  ground,  and  call  forth 
the  armies  he  had.promised." 

Pompey  bore  this  iU-timed  reproach  with'  great  mildness ; 
and  when  Cato  put  him  in  mind  of  the  warnings  he  had  given 
him,  as  to  Cssair,  from  the  first,  he  said, — ^*'  Cato,  indeed,  had 
spoken  'more  like  a  prophet,  and  he  had  acted  more  like  a 
friend."  Cato  then  advised,  that  Pompey  should  not  only  be 
appointed  general,  but  invested  with  a  diafcretionary  power ; 
adding  that  "those  who  were  the  authors  of  great  eviU,  knew 
best  how  to  cure  them."  .  So  saying,  he  set  out  for  his  province 
of  Sicily,  and  the  other  great  officers  departed  for  theirs. 

Almost  all  Italy  was  now  in  motion,  apd  nothing  could  be 
more  perplexed  than  the  whole  faoe  of  things.  Those  who 
lived  out  of  Rome,  fled  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  those  who 
lived  in  it,  abandoned  it  as  fast.  These  saw  that  in  such  a 
tempestuous  and  disorderly  state  of  affairs,  the  well-disposed 
part  of  the  city  wanted  strength ;  and  that  the  ill-disposed 
were  so  refractory,  that  they  could,  not  be  managed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. The.  terrors  of  the  people' could  not  be  removed, 
and  no  one  would  suffer  Pompey  to  lay  a  plan  of  action  for 
himself.  According  to  the  passion  wherewith  each  was  actu- 
ated, whether  fear,  sorrow,  or  doubt,  they  endeavoured  to  in*' 
spire  him  with  the  same ;  insomuch,  that  he  adopted*different 
measures  the  same  day.  He  could  gain  no  certain  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  motions,  because  every  man  brought  hi\ii  the 
report  he  happened  to  t^ke  up,  and  was  angry  if  it  did  not  meet 
with  credit. 

Pompey,  at  last,  caused  it  to  be  declared  by  an  edict  in  form, 
that  the  commonwealth  was  in  danger,  and  no  peace  lo  be  ex- 
pected."*^  After  which,  he  signified,  that  he  should  look  upon 
those  who,  remained  in  the  city  as  the  partizans  of  Ciesar ;  and 
then  quitted  it  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  consuls  also 
fled,  without  offering  the  sactifices  which  their  customs  re- 
quired before  a  war.  However,  in  this  great  extremity,  Pom- 
ey  could  not  but  be  considered  as  happy  in  the  affections  of 
is  countrymen.  Though  many  blamed  the  war,  there  was 
not  a  man  who  hated  the  general.     Nay,  the  number  of  those 


E 


*  The  Latin  word  tumul»u9,  which  Plutarch  has  rendered  ^ra^fM^a,  is  a  very 
incomprehensive  one.  The  Romans  did  not  care  to  call  the  commotions 
whibh  happened  among  them,  or  near  them,  before  direct  hostilities  were 
commenced,  by  the  naine  of  war;  they  distinpuAhed  them  by  t^e  name  of 
tttmultvs. 
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who  foUowed  him  out  of  attachment  to  his  person,  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  adventurers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  after,  Cifesar  arrived  at  Rome.  \Vhen  he  was 
in  possession  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  great  moderation 
in  many  respects,  and  composed,  in  a  good  measure,  the  minds 
of  it9  remaining  inhabitants.  Only  when  Metellus,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  forbade  him  to  touch  the  money  in  the 
public  treasury,  he  threatened  him  with  death,  adding  an  ex- 
pression ipore  terrible  than  the  threat  itself, — ^^  That  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  do  it  than  to  say  it.'*  Metellus  being  thus 
frightened  oiF,  Cassar  took  what  sums  he  wanted,  and  then  went 
ip  pursuit  of  Pompey^  hastening  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy  be-* 
fore  his  forces  could  arrive  from  Spain.  ' 

Pompey,  who  was  master  6f  Brundusium,  and  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  transports,  desired  the  consuls  to  embark 
without  loss  of  time,  and  sent  them  before  him  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium;  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  his  father- 
in-law  Scipioy  and  his  son*  Cn«us,  into  Syria  to  provide  ships 
of  war.  He  had  well  secured  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  planted 
the  lightest  of  his  sKngers  and  archers  upon  the  walls.;  and 
having  now  ordered  the  Bnindusians  to  keep  within  doors,  he 
caused  a  number  of  trehches  to  be  cut,  and  sharp  stakes  to 
be  driven  into  them,  ai)d  then  covered  with  earth,  in  all  the 
streets  except  two  which  led  down  to  the  sea.  In  three  days  all 
his  other  troops  were  embarked  without  interruption,  and  then 
he  suddenly  gave  thie  signal  to  those  who  guarded  the  walls  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  har- 
bour, and  got  on  board.  Thus  having  his  whole  complement, 
he  set  sail  and  crossed  the  sea  to  Dyrrhachium. 

When  Caesar  came  and  saw  the  walls  left  destitute  of  de- 
fence,f  he  concluded  Aat  Pompey  had  taken  to  flight,  and  in 
his  eagerness  to  pursue,  would-  certainly  have  fallen  upon  the 
sharp  stakes  in  the  trenches,  had  not  the  Bnindusians  informed 
him  of  them.  He  then  avoided  the  streets,f  and  took  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  town,  by  which  he  discovered,  that  all  the 
vessels  were  set  out,  except  two  that  had  not  many  soldiers 
aboard. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Pompey  was  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  acts  of  generalship.  Caesar,  however,  could  not 
help  wondering  that  his  adversary,  who  was  in  possession  of 
a  fortified  town,  and  expected  his  forces  from  Spain,  and,  at 

*  Caesar  besiege^  the  place  nine  days ;  during  which  he  not  only  invested 
it  on  the  land  side,  but  undertook  to  shut  up  the  port  by  a  ataccado  of  his  own 
invention.  However,  before  the  work  could  be  completed,  Pompey  made  his 
escape. 

t«wx«wT»fei»of  w»  wioxir,  mm  m«A4»  ««$■»»,  perhaps  mean%^'*  That  he  avoided 
the  principal  streets,  and  came,  by  many  windings  and  turnings^  to  the  havens 
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the  same ,  time,  was  master  of  th^  sea,  should  give  tip  Italy  in 
«uch  a  manner.  Ciceco''*'  too,  blamed  him  for  imitating  the 
conducjt  of  Themistpcles,  rather  than  that  of  Pericles,  when  the 
posture  of  his  affairs  more  resembled  the  circumstances  of  the 
latter.  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  steps  which  Ca^^ar  took,  showed 
he  was  afraid  of  haying  the^war  drawn  out  to  any  length:  for 
having  taken  Numerius,!  a  friend  of  Pompey'9,  he. had  sent 
him  to  Brundusium,  witl)  offers  of  coming  to  an  accommoda* 
tion  upon  reasonable  terms.  .But  Numerius,  instead  of  re- 
turning with  an  answer,  saili^d  away  with  Pompey. 

Gssar  thus  made  hiiyi^.elf  master  of  a^l  Italy  in  sixty  days, 
without;  llie  least  blpodshed,.  and  he  would  ha v^  been  glad  to 
have  gone  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Pgmpey.  But  as  he  was 
in  want  of  shipping,  he  gaye  up  that  design  f^f  the  present;  and 
marched  to  Sp^in,  i/^ith  s^i  intent  to  gaki  the  forces  th^e. 

In  the  mean  titme,*  Pompey  assembled  a  ^eat  army ;  and  at 
sea  he  was  altogether  invincible:  for  he  had  five  hundred 
sbips  of  wai^)  and- the  fiumbor  .of  Ins  lighter  vessels  was  still 
greater.  As  for  his  l^nd  lbrces,.he  had  se^v^n  thousand  horse, 
the  flower  of.  Roine  and  Italy,|  all  nien  of  family,  fortmne, 
and  courage.  His^nfantry,  though  nuiperOus,  was  a  mixture 
of  raw  undisciplined  soldievs.  ^He,  therefore  ^exercised  Uiem 
during  his  stay  at  Beroe^ii -where  he  vms  by  no  meajjs  idle,  but 
went  through  all  the  exercises  of  a  soldier,  as  if  he  had  bb'enin 
the  flower  of  his  age..  It  inspired  his  troops  with  new  cou* 
rage,  when  they  saw  Pompey «the  Great,  atthe  age  of  fifty-eight, 
going  through  the  whol^  military  discipline;  in  heavy  armpur^ 
on  foot ;  and  then  moiinting  his  hor.se,  drawing  his  sword  with 
ease,  when  at  full  syeed,  an4  as  dexteit)usly  sheathing  it  again. 
As  to  the  javelin,  he  thr.ew  it  not  only  with  great  exactness, 
but  with  such  force,  that  few  of  the  young  men  could  dart  it  to 
a^greater  distance.  .    \ 

*  Many  kings  and  princes  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  the  numw 
ber  of  Roman  officers  wh»  hatf  commanded  acmies  was  so  greats 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  ntake  up  a  complete  serrate.     Labientts,$ 

*'Ep.  to  Atticus,  vii.  U. 

I  Caesar  calls  him  Cn,  Magw,  He  was  master  of  Poropey's  Board  of 
Works. 

\  C«8|ir,  on  the*cohtrary,  silys,  that  this  body  of  horse  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  strangers : — ^  There  were  six  hundred  Galatians,  five  hundred 
Cappadocians,  as  many  Thnacians,  two  hundred  Macedonians,  fire  hundred 
Gauls  or  Germans,  eig;fat  hundred  raised  out  of  his  own  estates,  or  out  of  his 
own^tinue ;"  and  bo  of  the  r^st,  whom  he  particularly  mentfons,  and  tells  us 
to  what  countries  they  belonged. 

^It  seemed  very  strange,  says  Dio,  that  Labienus  should  abandon  Cxsar, 
who  had  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  given  him  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  while  he  was  at  Rome.  But  he  gives  this  rea- 
son for  it : — *^  Labienus*  elated  with  bis  iramen^te  wealth,  and  proud  of  his 
preferments,  forgot  himself  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  assume  a  character  vety 
unbecpming  a  person  in  his  mrcumstances.  He  was  even  for  puttmg  himself 
VOL.  III.  T 
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who  had  been  honoured  with  Caesar's  fnendship,  a^d  serred 
under  him.  in  Gaul,  now  joined  Pompey.  Even  Brutus,  the 
son  of  that  Brutus  who  was  killed  by  hits,  not  very  fairly  in 
the  Cisalpine  'Gaul,*'  a  man  of  spirit,  whg  had  never  spoken 
to  Pompey  before,  because  he  considered  him  as  the  murderer 
of  his  father,  now  ranged  himself  under  his  banners,  as  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  hi»  country.  Cicero,  tdo,  though  he 
had  written  and  advised  otherwise,  .was  ashamed  not  to  ap- 
pear in  the  numbier'of  those  who  hazarded  their  lives  for 
Rome.  Tiditls  Sextius,  though  extremely  old,  and  maimed  of 
onb  leg,  repsTiredf  anphg  the  rest,  to  his  stsuidard  in  Macedo- 
nia ;  and  thotfgh  others  only  laughed^  at  «the  poor  appearance 
he  pnade,  Ponjpey  ijo  sooner  cast -his  eyes  tlpon  him  than  he 
tY)se!up  and  ran  t6'meet  him  ;.  oonsiifl^ring  it  as  a  great  proof 
of  the  justice  *bf  his  cause,  that,  in  dpite  ^ajgeiand  weakness, 
persons  should'  come  and  seek  danger  with  him,  rather  than 
stay  at  home  in  safety.,  *-   ■    . 

But  after  Pompe^'  h^d  asseiQbled  His  s^nate^  and,  at  the  mo- 
tien  of  Cato,  a  decree  was  made,-*-"  That  no  Roman  should 
be  killed  ^except  in  battle,  nor  any  city  that  was  subject  to  the 
Romans  be  plundered^"  Pompey's  party  gained  groutjd  dailyr 
Those  Vho  livad  at  tpo  gi:ea^a  distance,  or  were  too  weak  to 
take  a  share  in  the  w^r, interested  themselves  in  the  cause  as 
ftnfch^  as  they  were  able,«nd,  with  wolds  at  least,  contended  for 
k ;  looking  upon  those  a3  enemies  both  to  the  gfds  and  men, 
who  did  not  wish  that  Pompey  might  t:onquer. 

Not  bv^  that  Cssar  made  a  merciful  use  of  his  victories. 
He  had  lately  made*  himself  *master  of  Pompey's  forcc;^  in 
Spain,  and  though  it  was  not  without  a  bsittl^,  he  dismissed  the 
officers,  and  incorporated  the  troops  with  his  olvn.  .  After  this 
he  passed  the  Alps'  again,  and  marched  through  Italy  to  Brun- 
dUsMim,  where  he  arrived  .at  the-  time  of  the  winter  solsticp. 
There  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed  at-Oricum  :  from  whence 
he  despatched  Vibullius,|  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  whom  he 
had  brought  prisoner  thither,  with  proposals  of  a  conference 
between  him  and  Pompey,  "in  which  t$ey  should  agree  to  dis- 

upon  ai\  equality  wiUi  Cxsar,  who  thereupon  grew  cool  towards  him,  And 
tremtcd  Hm  with  some  reserve,  which  Labienus  resented,  and  went  over  to 
Pompey.** 

*  The  former  Eng^liah  translator  renders  this  GalaHa.  He  ought  to  hare 
remembered,  that  this  Brutus  was  killed  by  Geminius,  in  a  village  near  the 
Po,  by  Pompey's  order,  aflter  he  bad  accepted  his  submission,  if  not  proipiied 
him  his  life.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  have  copied  the  error. 
.  ^\n  the  printed  text  it  is  Jubiu^  ;  but  one  of  the  manuscripts  gives  us  VihuU 
tiua,  which  is  the  naftie  he  has  in  Caaar^e  Com,  lib.  iii.  VibulUus^  Ruiiif 
travelled  night  .and  day,  without  allowing  himself  any  rest,  till  he  reaiehed 
Pompey's  camp,  who  had  not  yet  received  ^advice  of  Caesar's  arrival,  but  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  the  taking  of  Oricum  i^nd  Apolipnia,  than  he  immedi" 
'ately  decamped,  and  by  long  marches  reached  Oricum  before  Qwm. 
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iHUid  their  armies  within  three  days,  -renew*  their  friendship, 
confirm  it  with  solemn  oaths,  aind  then  both  return  te  Italy." 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  snare,  and  therefore 
drew  down  in  haste  to  the  sea,  and  secured  all  the  forts  and 
places  of  strength  for  land-forces,  as  well  as*  all  the  ports  and 
other  commpdious  stations  for  sMpping ;  30  that  there  was  not 
a  wind  that  blew^  which  did  not  bnng  hira  either  provisions, 
or  troops^  or  money.  On  the  other  hand,'  Caesar  was  reduced 
to  such  straits,  bodi  by«  sea  aM  land,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  battle.  Accordingly  he  attacked  Pom- 
pey^s  entrenchments,  and  bade  him  defiance  daily.'  In  most  of 
these  'attacks  and  skirmishes  he  had  the  advantage ;  but  ope 
day  l^e  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  whole  ai^y.  '  Pompey 
fought  with  so  much  valour,  that  he  put  Csesar-^s  whole  detach- 
ment to  flight,  after  having  killed  two  thousand  of  them  upon 
the  spot;  but  .was  either  unable  or  afraid  to  pursue  his  blow, 
and  enter  their  camp  with  them.  Q&sslt  said  to  his  friends  on 
the  occasion, — ^^  This  day  the  victory  had  been  the  enemy's, 
had  their  general  known  hdW  to  conquer.""^ 

Pompey 's  troops,  elated  with  this  success,  were  in- great  haste 
to  come  to  a  decisive  battle:  Nay,  Pompey  himself  seemed  to 
give  into  their  opinions,  by  writing.^o  the  kings,  the  generals, 
and  cities,  in  his  inte^-est,  in  the  style  of  a  ponqueror.  '  Yet  all 
this  while  he  dreaded  the  issue  of  a  general  action ;  believing 
it  much  better,  by  length  of  time,  by  famine  and  fatigue,  to 
tire  out  men  who  had  oeen^ ever  invincible  in  arms,  and  long 
accustomed 'to  conquer  when  they  fougl^t  togett^er.  Besides, 
he  knew  the  infirmities  of  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  the 
other  operations  Qf  war,  for  long  marches  and  coilmtermarches, 
for  digging  trenches,  and  btiilding  forts  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle.  Pompev,  with 
all  these  arguments,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  Ais'army 
quiet. 

After  this  last  engagement,  Cxsar  was  in  such  want  of  pro- 
visions,  that  he  wks  forced  to  decamp,  and  he  took  hia  way 
through  Athamania  to  Thessaly.  This  added  so  nrnch  to  the 
high  opinion  Pompey's  soldiers  had  of  themselves,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  They  cried  out  with  one 
voice,—"  Caesar  is  fled.''  Some  called  upon  the  general  to 
pursue,  some  to  pass  over  to  Italy ;  others  sent  thf  ir  friends 

•  Yet  it  may  be  observed,  in  defence  of  Pompey,  that  as  his  troops  were  raw 
and  inexperienced,  it  was  not  amiss  to  try  them  in  many  skirmishes  and  light 
jittacks,  before  he  hazarded  a  general  engagement  with  an  army  of  veterans. 
Many  instances  of  that  kind  might  be  produced  from  the  conduct  of  the  ablest 
generals.  And  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  Pompey  had  attempted  to  force 
Caesar's  camp,  he  would  have  been  repulsed  with  loss  and  disgrace.  Pom- 
pey'i  greatest  error  seems  to  have  been  his  suffering  himself  to  be  brought 
to  an  action  at  last,  by  the  importunity  of  his  officers  fnd  sold^eiis,  against  his 
better  judgment. 
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and  servants  to  Rome,  to  engage  houses  near  the  forum^  for 
the  convenience  of  ^olicitin^  the  great  offices  of  state ;  and 
not  a  few  went  of  their  own  kccord  to  Cornelia,  who  had  been 
privately  lodged  in  Lesbos,  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

On  this  great  emergency,  a  council  of  war  was  called ;  in 

which  Afranius  gave  it  as  his  opinion, — **  That  they  ought  im- 

jhediately  x6  regain  Italy,  for  that  was  the  great  prize  aimed 

at  in  the  war.     Sicily,  Sardinia,  CbrsJta^  Spain,  and  both  the 

Gauls,  would  soon  submit  to  those. who  were  masters  there. 

What  should  affect  Pompey'^tiU  more,  was,  that  his  native 

country^  just  by,  stretche*d  out  her  hands  tb  him  as  a  suppliant; 

and  it  could  not  be  consistent  with  his  honour  to  let  her  remain 

nnder  such  indignities,^  and  in   so  disgraceful  a  vassalage  to 

the  glaves^and  flatterers'of  tyrants."     But  Pompey  thought  it 

would  neither  be  for  his  repuution  to  fly  a  secoi^d  time  from 

Caesar,  and 'again  to  be  pursued,  when  fortune  put  it  in  his 

power  to  pursue  ;  nor  Agreeable  to  the  laws  of  piety,  to  leave 

his  father-in-law  Scipio,  and  many  <*her  personia  of  consular 

dignity,  in  Greece,  and  Thessaly,,  a  prey  to  .Caesar,  with  all 

their  treasures  and  forces.     As  for  Rome,  he  should  take  the 

best  cafe  of  her,  by  fixing  the  scene  of  war  at  the  greatest  dis* 

tance.from  her ;  that,  without  feeling  its  calamities,  or  perhaps 

hearing  the  report  of  them,  she  ihight  quietly  wait  for  the  con- 

<lueror.  • 

This  opinion  prevailing,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Caesar,  with 
a  resolution  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  \o  keep  near  enough 
to  hold  him,  as  it  were* besieged,  and  to  wear  him  out  with 
famine.  Th;s  he  thought  the  best  method  he  could  take  ;  and 
a  report  was,  moreover,  brought  him;  of  its  beih^  whispered 
among  t}ie  equestrian  ordfer, — *'^  That  as  soon  as  they  had  taken 
off  Caesar^  they  could  do  nothing  better  than  take  off  him  too." 
Some  say,  this  was  the  reason  why'  he  did  not  employ  Cato  in 
any  service  of  importance,  but,  upon  his  march  against  Caesar, 
sent  him  to  the  sea  coast  to  take  c^re  of  the  baggage,  lest,  after 
he  had  destroyed  Caesar,  Cato  should  soon  oblige  him  to  lay 
down  his  commission. 

While  he  thus  softly  followed  the  enemy's  steps,  a  complaint 
was  raised  against  him,  and  urged  with  much  clamour,  tnat  he 
was  not  exercising  his  generalship  upon  Cdesar,  but  upon  the 
senate,  and  the  whole  commonwealth,  in  order  that  he  might 
for  ever  keep  the  command  in  his  hands,  and  have  those  for 
his  guards  and  servants  who  had  a  right  to  govern  the  world. 
Domitius  i£nobarbus,  to  increase  the  odium^  always  called  him 
Agamemnon,  or  king  of  kings.  Favonius  piqued  him  no  less 
with  a  jest,  than  others  by  their  unseasonable  severity:  he 
went  about  crying, — ^"^  My  friends,  we  shall, eat  no  figs  in  Tus- 
i:ulum  thia  year."     And  Lucius  Afranius,  who  lost  the  forces 
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in  Spain,  and  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  them  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  now  when -he  saw  Pompey  avoid  a  battle,  said, 
— ^^  He  was  surprised  that  his  accusers  should  make  any  diffi- 
culty of  ^ghting  that  merchant  (as  they  called  him),  who  traf- 
ficked for  provinces." 

These,  and  many  other  like  sallies  of  ridicule,  had  such  an 
eifect  upon  Pompey,  who  was  ambitidus  of  being  spoken  wpU 
of  by  the  world,  and  had  too  much  deferenqe  for  the  opinions 
of  his  friends,  that  ht  gave  up  his  omoi  better  judgment,  to  fol- 
low them  in  the  career  of  their  false  hopes  and  prospects ;  a 
thing  wliich  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  the*  pilot  or 
master  of  a  sHip,  much  more  in  the  coihmander-in-chief  of  so 
many  nations  and  such  numerous  amiies.  He  had*  often  com- 
mended the  physician  who  gives  %o  indulgence  to  the  whim- 
sical longings  of  his  patients  f  and  yet  he  humoured  the  sickly 
cravings  of  iiis  army,  and' was  i^fraid  to  give  them  pa{n,  tl^ougn 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  life  and  being.  For  who 
can  say  that  army  was  in  a*sound  and  healthy  state,  when  some 
of  the  offiters  Went  about  the  camp  canvassing  for  the  offices 
of  consul  and  prsetor;  and  others,  namely,  Spinther,  Domitius, 
andScipio,  were^engaged  in  quarrels  and  cabals  tfbout  Cesar's 
high-priesthood,  asr  if  their  adversary  had  been  only  aTl'granes^ 
a  king  of  Armenia,  or  a  prince  of  the  Nabathsans ;  and  not 
that  Caesar,  and  that  army,  wKo  had  stormed  sr  thousand  cities, 
subdued  above  three  hundred  nations,  gained  numbeVFess  bat- 
tles of  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  talcc^i  a  million  of  ^prisoners, 
and  killed  as  many  fairly  in  the  fi^ld  ^  Notwithstanding^  all  this, 
they  continued  loud  -and  t^inultaous*in  their  demands  of  a 
battle,  and  when  they  came  to  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  forced 
Pompey  to  Call  a  council  of  war.  Labienus,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  rose  up  first,  and  took  an  oath,— ^^  That 
he  would  not  return  from  the  battle,  till  he  had  put  the  enemy 
to  flight."  All  the  other  officers  swore  the  same. 

The  night  following  Pompey  had  this  dream  :*•— He  thought 
*^  he  entered  his  own  theatre,  and  was  received  with  loud  plau- 
dits :  after  which,  he  adorned  the  temple  of  Venus  the  Ficto- 
rious  with  many  spoils."  This  vision,  on  one  side,  encouraged 
him,  and  on  another,  alarmed  him.  He  was  afraid  that  Caesar, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Venus,  would  be  aggrandized  at  his 
expense.     Besides,  a  panicf  fear  ran  through  the  camp,  the 

*  At  hox  felicis  ^fa^o  pars  ultima  vitx 
SoHicitOft  vmna  decepit  imagine  somnos. 
Nam  Pompeiani  visus  sibi  aede  theatri 
InnumeraiD  eiii|pem  Romanse  cemere  plebis, 
Attollique  suum  laetis  ad  aidera  non^cii 
Vocibua,  et  plausu  cuneos  cerrare  aonantea.    Luean^  lib .  vii. 
^  Pardc  fean  were  so  called,  from  the  terror  which  the  g^  Pan  is  said  to 
have  struck  the  enemies  oi  Greece  with  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
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noise  of  which  awaked  him.  And  about  the  morning  watch,  over 
Cesar's  camp,  where  every  thing  was  perfectly  quiet>  there  sud- 
denly appeared  a  great  light,  from  which  a  stream  of  iire  issued, 
in  the  form  of  a  torch,  and  fell  upon  that  of  Pompey.  Caesar 
himself  says,  he  saw  it  as  he, was  going  his  rounds. 

Csssar  was  preparing,  at  break  of  day,  to  march  to  Scotusa  ;* 
his  solcliers  were  striking  their  tents,  and  the  servants,  and 
beasts  of  burden,  were  already  in  motion,  when  his  scouts 
brpught  intelligence  thit  they  had  seen  arms  handed  about  in 
llie  enemy's  camp^  and  perceived  a^  noise  and  bustle^  which  in- 
dicated aft  approaching  battle.  After  these,  others  came  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  first  ranks  were  drawn  up.      • 

''Uppn  this  Caesar  said,-*-"  The  long-wished  6^y  is  come,  on ' 
which  we  shall  fight  with  m^n,  and  not  with  want  and  famine." 
Then  he  immediately  ordered  the  red  mantle  to  be  put  up 
before  his  pavilioo,  which,  among  the  Romans,  is  the  signal  of 
a  battle.  The  soldiers  no  sooner  beheld  it  than  they  left  their 
tents  a^  t|iey  were,  ^nd  Tan  to  af ms  with  loud  shouts,  and 
every  lexpression  of.joy.  And  when  the  officers  began  to  put 
them  in  oYder  of  battle,  each  man  fell  into  his  prdper  rank  as 
quietly,'  and  with  as* much  skill  an^,ease,  jis  a  chorus  in  a  tra- 
gedy.- •  . 

Poinpeyt -placed  himself  in  his  right  wing,  over  against  An- 
tony; and  his  ,father-iR*law,  S«ipip,  in  the  centre,  opposite 
Dcmitiiis'Calvinus.  His  left  wing  was  Commanded  by  Lucius 

^  n|o  ax^THt,  in- the  printed  text  is  a^i^entl^a  eotmption.  An  anonymous 
nutnoscript  £^ves  uft  r^oc  Jxojurmf.  Scotasa  was  a  city  of  Tbessajy.  Cesar 
was  persua^d  that  Pompey  would  not  come  to  action,  and  therefore  chose 
to  march  in  search  of  provisions,  as  well  as  to  har^  the  enemy  with  frequent 
movements,  and  to  watch  iTis  opportunity,  in  some  of  those  movements,  to  fall 
upon  them.* 

f  It  is  somewhat  surprising^  that,  the -atcoant  which  Caesjsr  himself  has  left 
uf  of  this  memorable  bsUle  should  meet  with  contradiction.  Yet  so  it  is; 
Plutarch  differs  widely  from  him,  and  Appian  from  both.  According-  to'Cacsar 
{BeU.  Civil,  lib.  iii.),  Pompey  was  on  the  left,  with  the  two  legions  which  Ce- 
sar had  returned  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in- 
law,  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  legions  he  had  brought  from  Syria,  and  the 
reinforcements  sent  by  several  kings  and  states  of  Asia.  The  Cilician  legion, 
and  some  cohorts  which  had  served  in  Spain,  were  in  the  right,  under  the 
command  of  Afranius.  As  Pompey ^s  right  wing  was  covered  by  tiie  Enipeus, 
he  strengthened  the  left  with  the  seven  thousand  horse,  as  well  as  with  the 
slingers  and  archers.  The  whole  army,  consisting  of  forty -five  thousand  men, 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  with  very  little  spaces  between  them.  In  con- 
formity to  this  disposition,  Caesar's  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order: 
— The  tenth  legion^  which  had  on  all  occaaons  signalized  itself  above  the  rest, 
was  placed  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  ninth  in  the  left ;  but  as  the  latter  had 
been  considerably  weakened  in  the  action  at  Dyrrhachium,  the  eighth  legion 
was  posted  so  near  it  as  to  be  able  to  support  and  reinforce  it  upon  occasion. 
The  rest  of  Cxsar's  forces  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  two  wings.  Mark 
Antony  commanded  the  lefV  wing,  Syllathe  right,  and  Cneius  Domitius  Calvi- 
nus  the  main  body.  As  for  Cataar,  he  posted  himself  on  the  right,  over  against 
Pompey,  that  he  might  have  him  always  in  sight. 
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DqmitiuB,  and  supported  by  the.  cavalry ;  for  Acy  were  almost 
all  ranged  on  that  side,  in  order,  to  break  in  lipop  Caesar,  and 
cut  off  the  ^enth  legion,  which  was  accounted  the  bravest  in 
his  army,  and  in  which  he  used  to  fight  in  person.  Caesar, 
seeing  the  enemy's  left  wing  so'  well  guarded  with  horse,  and 
fearing  the  excellence  of  their  armour,  sent  for  a  detachment 
of  six  cohorts  from  the  bpdy  of  reserve,  and  placed  them  be- 
hind the  tenth  legion,  with  orders  not  to  stil' before  the  attack, 
lest  they  should  be  discovered  by  the  enemy;  but  when  the 
enemy's  cavalry  had  charged,  to  makeup  thfgugh  the  foremost 
ranks,  and  then  not  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  a  dis.fanGe, 
as  brave  men  generally  do  in  their  eagerness  tt>  come  to  sword 
in  hand  ;  but  t6  reserve  ihenxtHl 'they  came  to  close  fightings 
and  push  them  Upwards  into- the*  eyes  :and  fac^s  of  the  enemy: 
^^ — ^**  For  those  fair  young  dancers,'^  said  he,  "  will  i^evttr  stand 
the«teel  aimed  at  their  e^es,  but  will  fly  to.s^e  liieir  hand* 
some  f^ces."  '  •  *  '   .  ,    ^  *  "  *      •   ^ 

While  Gaesar  was  thus  employed,  Pftmpey  took^  view  on 
horseback  of  the  order  of  both  artnies ;  aad  fintiing  thsit  the 
enemy  kept  their  ranka  with  the  utmost  exactnessjj  and  quietljr 
waited  for  the  signal  of  battle,  while  his  o^n  men;  for  want 
of  experience,  were-  fluctuating  and  unstelidy,  he  was  afraid 
they  would  be  broken. on  the  first'oiise^.  'He  therefore- com- 
manded the  vanguard  to  stand  jfirm  ipvtbe  ra^kis,*"  anU  in  that 
close  order  to  receive  the'cfncmy's  charge.  Cssar  condemned 
d>is  measure,  as  not  only  tendhig  to  lessen  *the  vigour  pf  the 
blows4  which  is  always  greatest  in  the  assailants,  but  also  \o 
damp  the  fire  and  spirit^  of  the  mea;  "v^hereas^  those  yiko  ad-. 
vance  with  impetuosity,  and  ani^sile  each  other  with  shouts, 
are  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  valour  alrd*  superior  ardoilr. 

Caesar'd  army  consisted  of  twenty-two  -thdUsand  icten,  ana 
Pompey's  w^s  something  more  than  twice  that  number.*  When  . 
the  cignal  was  given*  on  i)0th  rides,*and  die  trumpets' sounded 
a  charger,  each  comm9n  man  attended  only  to  his  6wn  tlBQpem. 
But-^ome  of  the  princif^l  Romans  imd' Greeks,  who  GmTy  stood 
and  looked  on  when  the  dreadful  moment  of  action  appf  o^ached, 
could  not  help  considering  to  what  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  two  men  had  brought  the  Roman  empire.  The  same  arms 
on  both  sides^  the  troops  marshalled  in  the  same  manner,  the 
sariie  standards ;  in  short,  the  strength  andJower  of  one  and 
the  same  city  turned  upon  itself!  What  could  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  blindness  and  infatuation  of  human  nature,  when 
carried  away  by  its  passions?  Had  they  been  willing  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  greatest 

*  Vide  Caf.  ubi  •upra. 

This,  however,  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  Porap«y,  that  generals  of  .great 
fame  and  experience  have  aometimed  done  as  he  did. 
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apd  best  part  of  the  world  was  their  own.  .Or,  if  they  must 
have  indulged  their  thirst  of  victories. and  triumphs,  the  Par- 
thians  and  Germans  were  yet  to  be  subdued;  Scythia  and 
India  yet  remained ;  together  with  a  very  plausible  colour  for 
the  lust  of  new  acquisitions,  the  pretence  of  civilizing  barba- 
rians. And  what  Scythian  horse,  what  Parthian  arrows,  what 
Indian  treasures,  could  have  resisted  seventy  thousand  Ro- 
mans, l^d  on  by  Pompey  and  Csesar,  with  whose  names  those 
nations  had  long  been  £^cquainted  ?  into  feiich  a  variety  of  wild 
and  savage  countries  had  the3e  two  generals  carried  their  vic- 
tori^ous  arm^ !  Whereas  ^ow  they  stood  threatening  each  other 
with  destruction ; .  ngt,  sparing  even  their  own  glory,  though  td 
it  th^y  sacrificed  their  country^  but  prepared,  one  of  them,  to 
lose  tne  reputatipn'of  be^tig  invincible,  which  hitherto  they 
had  Both  ^laintained..  So  that  the  allijince  .which  they^^had 
contracte J  h^  Pprnpey's  marriage  to  Julia,  was  from  the  first 
only  to  artful  expedioof ;  .and  Ther  chants  were  to  fprm  a  self- 
interested  conipact,  instead  of  being  the  pledge  of  a  sincere 
friendships  *  .'  , 

The  plain  of  PharsaV^si^  was  now  covered  "with  men,  and 
horses,  and  armsj  and  the  signal  of  battle  being  given  on  bath 
sides,  the  first  on  Caesar's  side'  who  advanced  to  the  charge 
was  Caius  Crastiaus,^  Avho^cpmmanded  a  corps  of  a  hundred 
and  twcmtyjtnei^  and  w^s  determined. to  jnake  good  his  pro- 
mise to  his  general.  *itt  was  'the  first  man  Csesar  saw  when 
he  i)\rent  out  of  th«  trenches  in  |be  morning ;  and  upon  Caesar's 
asking  Kifn  what  he  thought  .of  the  battle,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  answered  in  a  cjieerful  tone, — ^*'  You  will  gain  a 
glorious  victory,  and  I  shdl  have  your  praise  this  day,  either 
alive  or  dead.'^  -In  {)ursuaiice  of  this  promise,  he  advanced 
the  foremost)  and  many  following  to  support  him,  he  charged 
into  the  niidst  of  the  enemy;  They  soon  took  to  their  swords, 
anditumbers  were  slain;  but  as  Crastinus  ^as  making  his 
wajr  forward,  and  cutting  down  all  befbre  him,  one  of  Com- 
pey's  n^en  stood  to  receive  him,  and  pushed  his  sword- in  at 
his  mjomh  with  such  force  that  it  went  through  the  napepf  hi& 
neck.  Crastinus  thus  killed,  the  fight'  ^as  maintained  with 
equal  advantage  on  both  sides. 

Pompey  did  not  immediately  bring  on  his  rigKt  wing,  but 
often  directed  his  eyes  to  the  left,  and  lost  time  in  waiting  to 
see  what  execution  his  cavalry  would  do  there.  Mean  while, 
they  had  extended  their  squadrons  to  Surround  Caesar,  and 
prepared  to  drive  the  few  horse  he  had  placed  in  front,  back 
upon  the  fogt.     At  that  instant  Caesar  gave  the  signal;  upon 

*  So  Csesar  calls  him.     His  jtuune  in  Plutarcli  is  CroMiamf*,  in  Appian 
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nrhich  his  cavalry  retreated  a  little  ;*  and  the  six  cohorts,  which 
consisted  of  three  thousand. men,  and  had  been  placed  behind 
the  tenth  legion,  advanced  to  surround  Pompey's  cavalry; 
and  coming  close  up  to  jthem,  raised  the  points  of  their  jave- 
lins, as  they  had  been  taught,  and.  aimed  them  at  the  face.f 
Their  adversaries,  who  were  not  experienced  in  any  kind  of 
fighting,  and  had  not  the  least  previous  idea  of  thi&y  could  not 
parry  or  endure  the  blows  Upon  their  faces,  but  turned  their 
backs,  or  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  soon  fled 
with  great  dishonour.  Csesar's  men  took  no  care  to  pursue 
them,  but  turned  their  force  upon  the  enemy's  infantry,  par- 
ticularly upon  that  wing  which,  now  stripped  ^f  its  horse,  lay 
open  to  the  attack  on  all  sides.  The  six  cohorts,  therefore, 
took  them  in  flank,  >while  the  tenth  legion  charged  them  in 
front;  and  they  who  had  hoped  to  surround  the  enamy,  and 
now,  instead  of  that,  saw  themselves  surrounded,  made  but  a 
short  resistance,  and  then  took  to.  a  precipitate  flight. 

By  the  great  dust  that  was  raised,  Pompey  conjectured  the 
fate  of  his  cavalry;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  paased  in  his 
mind  at  that  i^oment.  He  appeared  like  a  man  moon-s,truck 
and  distracted;  and  without  oon!&idering  that  he  was  Pompey 
the  Great,  or  speaking  to  abv  one,  he  quitted  the  ranks,  and 
retired  step  by  step  towards  his  camp ; — a  scene  which  cannot 
be  better  painted  than  in  these  verses  pf  Homer  ^-r-* 

But  partial  Jore,  espouaing  Hector's  patt^ 

Shot  beav'n-bred  horror  through  the  Grcciitn's  heart ; 

Conftts'd,  annerv'd  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 

Amaz'd  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 

Cer  his  brqad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw. 

And  glaring  round  by  tardy  steps  withdrew.  Pop€, 

In  this  condition  he  entered  his  tent,  where  he  sat  down, 
and  uttered  npt  a  word,  *till  at  last,  upon  flnding  that  some  of 
Ae  enemy  entered  the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  he  said, — 
"  What !  mto  my  camp  too  V^  After  this  short  exclamation,  he 
rose  up,  and  dressing  himself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  for- 
tune, privately  withdrew. $     All  the  other  legions  fledi  and  a 

Amiot  and  Dacier  translate  this  passage  as  we  have  done ;  though  witli  a 
comma  after  wuKaa-a,  it  may  possibly  bear  the  sense  which  the  Latin  and  the 
former  English  translator  have  given  it ;  namely,  that  they  were  placed  there 
to  prevent  the  tenth  legion  from  being  surrounded;  but  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  natnral  construction* 

f  Miie9f  ftri  faciem. ' ' 

i  In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Jliad,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  flight  of 
Ajax  before  Hector. 

4  Caesaf  tells  us,  that  the  cohorU  appointed  to  defend  the  camp  made  a 
vigorous  resistance ;  but  being  at  length  overpowered,  fled  to  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  where  he  resolved  to  invest  them.    But  before  he  had  finished  his 

VOL.  III.  U  r"  T 
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great  slaughter  was  made^  in  the  camp,  of  the  servants  and 
others  who  had  the  care  of  the  tents.  But  Asinius  Polio,  who 
then  fought  on  Caesar's  side,  assures  us,  that  of  the  regular 
troops  there  were  not  above  six  thousand  men  killed.* 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  there  was  a  spectacle  which 
showed,  in  strong  colours,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  Pompey's 
troops.  All  the  tents  were  crowned  with  myrtle ;  the  beds 
were  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  tables  covered  with  cups,  and 
bowls  of  wine  set  out.  In  short,  every  thing  had  the  appear- 
ance of  preparations  for  feasts  and  sacrifices,  rather  th^  for 
men  going  out  to  battle.  To  such  a  degree  had  their  vain 
hopes  corrupted  them,  and  with  such  a  senseless  confidence 
they  took  the  field ! 

When  Pompey  had  got  at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp, 
he  quitted  his  horse.  He  had  very  few  people  about  him ; 
and,  as  he  saw  he  was  not  pursued,  he  went  softly  on,  wrapt 
up  in  such  thoughts  as  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  have,  who 
had  been  used  for  thirty-four  years  to  conquer  and  carry  all 
before  him,  and' now  in  his  old  age  first  came  to  know  what  it 
was  to  be  defeated  "and  to  fly. '  We  may  easily  conjecture  what 
his- thoughts  must  be,  when  in  one  short  hour  he  had  lost  the 
glory  and  the  power  which  had  been  growing  up  amidst  so 
many  wars  and  conflicts  ;  and  he  who  was  lately  guarded  with 
such  armies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  such  great  and  powerful 
fleets,  was  reduced  to  so  mean  and  contemptible  an  equipage^ 
that  his  enemies,  V^rho  were  in  search  of  him,  could  not  know 
him. 

He  passed  by  Larissa,  and  came  to  Tenipe,  where,  burning 
wrth  thirst,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  fz^ce,  and  drank  out  of 
the  river;  after  which  he  passed  through  the  valley,  and  went 
down  to  the  sea-coast.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  a  poor  fisherman's  cabin.  Next  morning,  about  break 
of  day,,  he  went  on  board  a  small  river  b6at,  taking  with  him 
such  of  his  company  as  wei-e  freemen.  The  slaves  he  dis- 
missed, bidding  them  go  to  Cssar,  and  fear  nothing. 

As  he  was  coasting  along,  he  saw  a  ship  of  burden  just  ready 

Tines,  want  of  water  obliged  them  to  abandon  tliat  post,  and  retire  toward» 
Larissa.  Casar  pursued  the  fugitives  at  the  head  of  four  legions,  (not  of  the 
fourth  legion,  as  the  authoi-s  of  the  Cniversal  History  erroneously  say,)  and 
after  six  miles  march  came  up  with  them.  But  they  not  daring  to  engage 
troops  flushed  with  victory,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  high  hi!!,  the  foot  of  wliich 
was  watered  b)r  a  little  river.  Thdugh  Caesar's  men  were  quite  spent,  and 
ready  to  faint  with  the  excessiTc  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  the  whole  day,  yet,  by 
bis  obliging  manner,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  cut  off  the  conveniency  of  the 
water  from  the  enemy  by  a  trench.  Hereupon  the  unfortunate  fugitives  came 
to  a  capitulation,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  implored  the  clemency  of  the 
conqueror.  This  they  all  did,  except  some  senators,  who,  a&  it  was  now  night, 
escaped  in  the  dark,    .yide  C«r».  BeH.  Civil,  liv;  iii.  c.  80. 

♦  Caesar  says,  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen  thousand  killed,  and  twenty-four 
tSiousand  taken  prisoners. 
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to  sail,  the  master  of  which  was  Peticius,  a  Roman  citizen, 
who,  though  not  acquainted  with  Pompey,  knew  him  hy  sight. 
It  happened  that  this  man,  the  night  before,  dreamed  he  saw 
Pompey  come  aiid  talk  to  him,  not  in  the  figure'  he  had  for* 
merly  known  him,  but  in  mean  and  melancholy  circumstances. 
if  e  was  giving  the  passengers  an  account  of  his  dream,  as  per- 
sons, wbo'have  a  great  deal  oi  time  upon  their  hands,  love  to 
discourse  about  such  matters ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  one  of  ^the 
mariners  told  him,  he  saw  a  little  boat  rowing  up  to  him  from 
the  land,  and  the  crew  making  signs,  by  shaking  their  gar- 
ments, and  stretching  out  their  hands.     Upon  this  Peticius 
stood  up,  and  could  distinguish.  Pompe^^  among  them,  in  the 
same  form  as  he  had  seen  him  in  bis  dream.     Then  beating 
his  head  for  sorrow,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to  let  down  the 
ship's  boat,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Pompey  to  invite  him  on 
board :  for,  by  his  -dress,  he  perceived  his  change  of  fortune. 
Therefore,  without  waiting  for  -any  farther  application,  he  took 
him  up,  and  such  of  his  companions  as  he  thqught  prop^r9  ^^d 
then  hoisted  saiL     The  persons  Pompey  took  with  him  were 
the  two  Lentuli  and  Favpnius ;  and  a  little  after,  they  saw 
king  Deiotarus  beckoning  to  them  with  great  eai'nestnessfFom 
the  shore,  and  took  him  up  likewise.     The  master  of  the  ship 
provided  them  the  best  supper  he  could;  and  when  it  was 
almost  ready,  Pompey,  for  want  of  a  servant,  was  going  to 
wash  himself,  but  Favonius  seeing  it,  stepped  up,  and  both 
washed  and  anointed  him.     All  the  time  he  was  on  board,  he 
continued  to  wait  upon  him  in  all  the  offices  of  a  servant,  even 
to  the  washing  of  his  feet  and  providing  his  supper ;  insomuch, 
that  one  who  saw  the  unaffected  simplicity  and  sincere  attach* 
ment  with  which  Favonius  performed  these  offices,  cried  out, 


— ^  The  generous  tnind  adds  dignity 
To  every  act,  atid  nothing  tnisbecomea  it. 


Pompey,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  sailed  by  Amphipolis, 
and  from  thence  steered  for  Mitylene,  to  take  up  Cornelia  and 
his  son.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  island,  he  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  the  town,  with  news,  far  different  from  what  Cornelia 
expected.  For,  by  the  flattering  accounts  which  many  officious 
persons  had  given  hisr,  she  understood  that  the  dispute  was 
decided  at.  Dyrrhachium ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of 
Caesar  remained  to  be  attended  to.  The  messenger  finding 
her  possessed  with  such  hopes,  had  not  power  to  make  the 
usual  salutations  i  but  expressing  the  greatness  of  Pompey 's 
misfortunes  by  his  tears  rather  than  words,  only  told  her,^ 
"  She  must  make  haste,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  see  Pompey  with 
QHC  ship  only,  and  that  not  his  own.'' 

At  tlus  iiews  Cornelia  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  where 
she  lay  a  long  time  insensible  and  speechless.  At  last,  coming 
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to  herself,  she  perceived  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  tears  and 
lamentations,  and,  therefore,  hastened  through  the  town  to  the 
sea.  Porapey  ran  to  meet  her,  and  received  her  to  his  arms 
as  she  was*  just  going  to  fall.  While  she  hung  upon  his  neck, 
she  thus  addressed  him :-—"  I  see,  my  dear  husband,  your  pre- 
sent unhappy  condition  is  the  effect  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  not 
yours.  Alas  !  how  are  you  reduced  to  one  poor  vessel,  who, 
before  your  marriage  with  Cornelia,'  traversed  this  sea  with 
five  hundred  galleys  ?  Why  did  you  come  to  see  me,  and  not 
rather  leave  me  to  my  ^vil  destiny,  who  have  loaded  you  toe 
with  such  a  weight  ^of  calamities  i  How  happy  had  it  been 
for  me  to  have  died  before  I  heard  that  Publius,  my  first  hus- 
band, waslcilled  by  the  Parthians  ;  How  wilse' had  I  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  as  I  once  intended  ?  What  nave  I  lived  for 
since,  but  to  bring  misfortunes  upon  Pompey  the  Great?*'* 

'Such,  we  are  assured,  was  the  speech  of  Cornelia;  and 
Pompey  answered : — *'*'  Till  this  moment,  Cornelia,  you  have 
experienced  nothing  but  the  smiles  of  fortune ;  and  it  was  she 
who  deceived  you,  because  she  staid  with  tne  longer  than  she 
commonly  does,  with  her  favourites.  But,  fated  as  we  are,  we 
must  bear  this  reverse,  and  make  another  trial  of  her ;  for  it 
is  no  more  improbable,  that  we  ma)-  emerge  from  this  poor 
condition,  and  rise  to  great  things  again,  than  it  was  that  we 
should  fall  from  great  things  into  this  poor  condition.'' 

Cornelia  then  sent  to  the  city  for  her  most  valuable  movea- 
bles, and  her  servants.  The  people  of  Mitylene  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Pompey,  and  to  invite  him  to  their  city.  But 
he  refused  to  g6,  and  bade  them  surrender  themselves  to  the 
conquieror  without  fear ; — ^^  For  Caesar,"  he  told  them,  '*  had 
great  clemency."  After  this  he  turned  to  Cratippus  the  phi- 
losopher, who  was  come  from  the  town  to  see  him,  and  began 
to  complain  a  little  of  Providence,  and  express  some  doubts 
concerning  it.  Cratippus  made  s6me  concessions,  and,  turning 
the  discourse,  encouraged  hfm  to  hope  better  things,  that  he 
might  not  give  him  pain,  by  an  unseasonable  opposition  to  his 
argumepts ;  else  he  might  have  answered  his  objections  against 
Providence,  by  showing,  that  the  state,  and  indeed  the  consti- 
tution was  in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  necessary  it  should  be 
changed  into  a  monarchy.  Or  this  one  question  would  have 
silenced  him, — "  How  do  we  know,  Pompey,  that  if  you. had 
conquered,  you  would  have  niade  a  better  use  of  your  good 

*  Cornelia  is  represented  by  Lucan,  too,  aa  imputing  the  misfortunes  of 
Pompey  to  her  allumce  with  him;  and  it  seems,  from  one  part  of  her  speech 
on  this  oceasion,  that  she  should  have  been  given  to  Cxsar  :-— 

O  utinam  tbalamos  invisi  Catsaris  issem  ! 
If  there  were  any  thing  in  this,  it  might  have  been  a  material  cause  of  the 
quaiTel  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  the  latter,  by  means  of  this  alliance, 
ipust  have  strengthened  himself  with  the  Crassian  interest :  for  Cornelia  wati 
%hc  relict  of  Publius  Crassus,  the  son  of  Marcus  QnssuSt 
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fortune  than  Caesar  V^    But- we  must  leave  the  determinations 
of  heaven  to  its  superior  wisdom. 

As  soon  as  his.  wife  and  hia  friends  were  embarked,  he  set 
sail,  and  continued  his  course,  wiftiout  touching  at  any  port^ 
except  for  water  and.  prolusions,  till  he  came  to  Attalia,  a  citj- 
of  Pamphylia.  There  he  was  joined  by-some  Cilician  galleys ; 
and  besides  picking  up  a  number  of  soldiers,  he  found  in  a 
little  time  sixty  senators  about  him.  When  he  was  informed 
that  his  fleet  j7as  still  entire,  and  that  Cato  was  gone  to  Africa 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  which  he  had  collected  after 
their  flight,  he  lamented  to  his  friends  his  great  error  in  sufier- 
ing  himself  to  be  forced  into  an  engagement  at  land,  and  making 
no  use  of  those  forces  in  which  he  was  confessedly  stronger ; 
nor  even  taking  care  to  fight  near  .his  fleet,  that,  in  case  of  his 
meeting  with  a  check  at  land^  he  might  have  been  supplied 
from  sea  with  another  army,  capable  of  making  head  against 
the  enenily.  Indeed,  we  find  no  greater  mistake  in  Pompey's 
whole  conduct,  nor  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  Cesar's  ge- 
neralship, than  in  removing  the  scene  of  action  to  such  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  naval  forces. 

However,  as  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  something  with 
the  small  means  he  had  left,  he  sent  to  some  cities,  and  sailed 
to  others  himself,  to  raise  money,  and  to  get  a  supply  of  men 
for  his  ships.  -  But  knowing  the  extraordinary  celerity  of  the 
enemy's  motioAS,  he  was  afraid  he  might  be  beforehand  with 
him,  and  seize  all  that  he  was  preparing.  He,  therefore,  be- 
gan to  think  of  retiring  to  some  asylum,  and  proposed  the 
matter  in  council.  They  could  not  diink  of  any  province  in 
the  Roman  empire  that  would  afford  a  safe  retreat ;  and  when 
they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  foreign  kingdoms^  Pompey  mention- 
ed Parthia,  as  the  most  likely  to  receive  and  protect  them  in 
their  present  weak  condition,  and  afterwards  to  send  them  back 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  retrieve  their  afiairs.  Others  were  of 
opinion,  it  was  proper  to  apply  to  Africa,  and  to  Juba  in  par- 
ticular. But  Theophanes.  of  Lesbos  observed,  it  was  madness 
to  leave  Egypt,  which  was  distant  but  three  days'  sail.  Be- 
sides, Ptolemy,*  who  was  growing  towards  manhood,  had  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Pompey  on  his  father's  account :  And 
should  he  go  then,  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
thians,  the  most  perfidious  people  in  the  world  ?  He  represent- 
ed what  a  wrong  measure  it  would  be,  if,  rather  than  trust  to^ 
the  clemency  of  a  noble  Roman,  who  was  his  father-in-law, 
and  be  contented  with  the  second  place  of  eminence,  he  would 
venture  his  person  with  Arsaces,t  by  whom  even   Crassus 

•  This  WIS  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes^  who  died  in  the 
year  of  Rome  704^  which  was  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  wa& 
n«w  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

I  Prom  this  passa|^  it  appears,  that  Artaces  was  the  common  name  of  the 
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would  not  be  taken  alive.  He  added,  tha^t  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely absurd  to  carry  a  young  woman  qf  the  family  of  Scipio 
among  barbarianf,  who  thought  power  consisted  in  4ie  display 
of  insolence  and  outrage ;  and  where,  if  she  escaped  unviolat- 
ed,  it  would  be  believed  she  did  nou  after  she  had  been  with 
those  who  were  capable  of  treating  her  with  indignity.  It  is 
said,  this  last  consideration  only  prevented  his  marching  to 
the  Euphrates ;  but  it  is  some  doubt  with  us,  whether  it  wad 
not  rather  his  fate,  than  his  opinion^  which  directed  his  steps 
another  way. 

When  it  was  determined  that  they  should  seek  for  refuge  in 
Egypt,  he  vset  sail  from  Cyprus  with  Cornelia,  in  a  Seleucian 
galley.  The  rest  accompanied  himt  some  in  ships  of  war,  and 
some  in  merchantmen ;  and  they  made  a  safe  voyage.  Being 
informed  that  Ptolemy  was  with  his  army  at  Pelusium,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  war  with  his  sister,  he  proceeded  thither, 
and  sent  a  messenger  before  him  to  notify  his  arrival,  and  to 
entreat  the  king's  protection. 

Ptolemy  was  very  young,  and  Photinus,  his  prime  minister, 
called  a  council  of  his  ablest  officers  f  though  their  advice  had 
no  more  weight  than  he  was  pleased  to  allow  it.  ,  He  ordered 
each,  however,  to  give  his  opinion.  But  who  can,  without 
indignation,  consider  that  the  fate  of  Pompey  the  Great  was 
to  be  determined  by  Photinus  an  eunuch,  by  TheodQtus  a  map 
of  Chios,  who  was  hired  to  teaph  the  prince  rhetoric,  and  by 
Achillas  an  Egyptian  ?  For  among  the  king's  chamberlains 
and  tutors,  these  had  the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  were 
the  persons  he  most  consulted.  Pompey  lay  at  anchor  at  some 
distance  from  the  place,  waiting  the  determination  of  this  re- 
spectable board ;  n^hile  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  be  in- 
debted to  Caesar  fcH'  his  safety.  The  council  were  divided  in 
their  opinions ;  some  advising  the  prince  to  give  him  an  ho- 
nourable reception,  and  others  to  send  him  an  order  to  de- 
part. But  Theodotus,  to  display  his  eloauence,  insisted  that 
both  were  wrong: — ^*'  If  yow  receive  him,"  said  he,  **  you  will 
have  Cssar  for  your  enemy,  and  Po.mpey  for  your  master.  If 
you  order  him  off,  Pompey  may  one  day  revenge  the  affront, 
and  Cesar  resent  your  not  having  put  hini  in  his  hands.  The 
best  method,  therefore,  is  to  send  for  him,  and  put  him  to 
death.  By  this  means  you  will  do  Csesar  a  favour,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Pompey."  He  added  with  a  smile,-— 
"  Dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  being  approved  of,  the  execution  of  it  was 
committed  to  Achillas.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  took 
with  him  Septimius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Pompey's 

kings  of  Parthia.  For  it  wu  not  the  proper  name  of  the  king  then  opon  the 
throne,  nor  of  him  who  was  at  war  with  Crassos. 
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officers^  and  Salvias^  who  had  also  acted  under  him  as  a  tentu- 
rion,  with  three  or  four  assistants,  and  made  up  to  Pompey's 
ship,  where  his  principal  friends  and  officers  had  assembled  to 
see  how  the  affair  went  on.  When  they  perceived  there  was 
nothing  magnificent  in  their  reception,  nor  suitable  to  the  hopes 
which  Theophanes  had  conceived^  but  that  a  feW  men  only,  in 
a  fishing-bout,  (same  to  wait  upon  them,  SVich  want  of  respect 
appeared  a  suspicious  clrcufnstance ;  and  they  advised  Pom- 
pey,  while  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  missive  weapons,  to  get 
out  to  the  main  dea. 

Meantime  the  boat  approaching,  Septimius  spoke  first,  ad- 
dressing Pompey  in  Latin,  by  the  title  of  Jmperator,  Then 
Achillas  saluted  him  in  Greek,  and  desired  him  to  come  into 
the  boat,  because  the  watei*  was  very  shallow  towards  the 
shore,  and  a  galley  must  strike  upon  the  sands.  At  the  same 
time  they  saw  several  of  the  king's  ships  getting  ready,  and 
the  shore  covered  with  troops,  so  that  it  they  would  have 
changed  their  mihds^  it  was  then  too  late ;  besides,  their  dis- 
trust would  have  furnished  the  assassins  with  a  pretence  for 
their  injustice.  '  He  therefore  embraced  Cornelij^,  who  la- 
mented nis  sad  exit  before  it  happened  ;  ^nd  ordered  two  cen- 
turions, one  of  his  enfranchised  slaved,  named  Philip,  ^nd  a 
servant  called  Scenes,  to  get  into  the  'boat  before  him.  Whea 
Achillas  had  hold  of  his  hand,  and  he  was  .^oing  to  step  in 
himself,  he  turned  tb  his  wife  and  son,  and  repeated  that  verse 
of  Sophoclesj^ 

Seek'stthou  a  tyrantfs  door?  then  farewell,  freedom !  ' 

Thou|;h  free  as  air  before.' 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  themi 

As  there  was  a  considerable  distance  between  the  galley  and 
the  shore,  and  he  observed  that  hot  a  man  in  the  boat  showed 
him  the  least  civility,  or  even  ^poke  to  him,  he  lookied  at  Sep- 
timius, and  said, — ^'^  Methinky  I  remember  you  to  have  been 
my  fellow-soldier;"  but  he  answered  only  with  a  nod,  with-' 
out  tiestifying  any  regard  or  friendship.  A  profound  silence 
again  taking  place,  Pompey  took  out  a  paper,  in  which  he  had 
written  a  speech  in  Greek,  that  he  designed  to  make  to  Ptole- 
my, and  amused  himself  with  reading  it 

When  they  approached  the  shore,  Cornelia,  with  her  friends 
in  the  galley^  watched  the  event  with  great  anxiety.  She  was 
a  little  encouraged  when  she  saw  a  number  of  the  king's  great 
officers  coming  down  16  the  strand,  in  all  appearance  to  receive 
her  husband,  and  do  him  honour.  But  the  moment  Pompey 
was  taking  hold  of  Philip's  hsnftd  to  rais^  himself  with  ihore 
eiase,  Septimius  came  behind,  and  ran  him  through  the  body  ; 
after  which,  Salvius  and  Achillas  also  drew  their  swords. 
Pompey  took  his  robe  in  both  hsoidS)  and  covered  his  face ; 
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and,  without  saying  or  doing  the  least  thiug  unworthy  of  him, 
submitted  to  his  fate ;  only  uttering  a  groan,  while  they  des* 
patched  him  with  many  blows.  -He  was  then  just  fifty-nine 
years  old,  for  he  was  killed  the  day  after  his  birth-day.* 

Cornelia,  and  her  friends  in  the  galleys,  upon  seeing  him 
murdered,  spave  s^  shriek  that  was  heard  to  the. shore,  and 
weighed  anchor  immediately.  Their  flight  was  assisted  by  a- 
brisk  gale  as  they  got  out  mpre  to  sea ;  so  that  the  Egyptians 
gave  up  their  design  of  pursuing  them. 

The  murderers  having  cut  off*  Pompey's  head,  threw  the 
body  out  of  the  boat  naked,  and  left  it  exposed  to  all  who 
were  desirous  of  such  a  sight.  Philip  staid  till  their  curiosity 
was  satisfied,  and  then  washed  the  body  with  sea-water,  and 
wrapped  it  in  one  of  his  own  garments,  because  he  had  no-> 
thing  else  at  hand.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  out  for  wood 
for  the  funeral  pile ;  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  shore,  he 
spied  the  old  remains  of  a  fishing-boat,  which,  though  not 
large,  would  make  a  sufficient  pile  for  a  poor  naked  body  that 
was  not  quite  entire. 

While  he  was  ^collecting  the  pieces  of  plank,  and  putting 
them  together,  an  old  Roman,  who  had  made  some  of  his  first 
campaigns  under  Pompey,  came  up,  and  said  to  Philip, — 
*'  Who  are  you  that. are  preparing  the  funeral  of  Pompey  the 
Great  ?"  Philip  answered, — ^^'  I  am  his  freed  man." — ^'  But 
you  shall  not,''  said  the  old  .Roman,  ^^  have  this  honour  en- 
tirely to  yourself.  As  a  work  of  piety  offers  itself,  let  me 
have  a  share  in  it ;  that  I  may  not  absolutely  repent  my  hay- 
ing passed  so  many  years  in  a  foreign  country;  but,  to  com- 
pensate many  misfortunes,  may  have  the  consolation  of  doing 
some  of  the  last  honoursf  to  the  greatest  general  Rome  ever 
produced."  In  this  manner  was  the  funeral  of  Pompey  con- 
ducted. 

Next  day,  Lucius  Lentulus;  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  because  he  was  upon  his  voyage  from  Cyprus,  arrived 
upon  the  Egyptian  shore,  and  as  he  was  coasting  along,  saw 
the  funeral  pile,  and  Philip,  whom  he  did  not  yet  know,  stand- 
ing by  it.  Upon  which  he  said  to  himself^ — ^^  Who  has  fin- 
ished his  days,  and  is  going  to  leave  his  remains  upon  this 
shore  ?"  adding,  after  a  short  pause,  with  a  sigh,—"  Ah ! 
Pompey  the  Great!  perhaps  thou  mayest  be  the  man."  Len- 
tulus  soon  after  went  on  shore,  and  was  taken  and  slain. 

*  Some  divines,  in  saying'  that  Pompey  never  prospered  after  he  presumed 
to  enter  the  sanctuary  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  intimate,  that  bis  misfor- 
tunes were  owingf  to  that  profanation;  but  we  Ibrbear,  with  Plutarch,  to  com- 
ment upon  the  providential  determinations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Indeed, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  as  vile  a  set  ot  people  as  he  bad  before  insulted;  for,  the 
Jews  excepted,  there  was  not  upon  earth  a  more  despicable  race  of  men  than 
the  cowardlv,  cruel  .£g3rptians. 

t  Of  touchinif  and  wrappinip  up  the  body. 
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Su%h  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great.  As  for  Cssar,  he 
arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt,  which  he  found  in  great  das- 
order.  When  they  came  to  present  the  head,  he  turned  from 
it  and  the  person  who  brought  it,  as  a  sight  of  horror.  He 
received  the  seal,  but  it  was  with  tears.  The  device  was  a 
lion  holding  a  sword.  The  two  assassins,  Achillas  and  Pho- 
t'mus,  he  put  to  death;  and  the  king,  being  defeated  in  battle, 
perished  in  the  river.  Theodotus,  the  rhetorician,  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  Csesar  by  leaving  Egypt ;  but  he  wandered  about 
a  miserable  fugitive,  and-  was.  hated  wheriver  he  went^  At 
lasl:  Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar,  found  die  wretch  in  his 
province  of-  Asia,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  having  made 
him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  The  ashes  of  Pompey 
were  carried  to  Cornelia,  who  buried  them  in  his  lands  near 
Alba.* 


AGESILAUS  AND  IPQMPEY 

,        COMPARED. 

Such  is  the  account  we  had  to  give  of  the.  lives  of  these 
two  great  men  ;  and,  in  drawing  up  the  parallel,  we  shall  pre- 
viously take  a  short  survey  of  the  difference  in  their  charac- 
tersi  ^  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  Pompey  rose  to  power,  and  established  his 
reputation,  by  just  and  laudable  means ;  partly  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  genius,  and  partly  by  his  services  to  Sylla,  in  free- 
ing Italy  from  various  attempts  of  despotism;  wher€;^s  Age- 

*  Pompey  has,  in  all  appearance,  and  in  all  considerations  of  his  character, 
had  leas  justice  done  him  by  histonans,  than  any  other  man  of  bis  time.  His 
popular  humanity,  his  military  ahd  political  skill,  his  prudence,  (which  he 
someUmes  unfortunately  gave  up,}  his  natural  bravery  and  eenerosity,  his 
conjugal  virtues,  wi)ich  (though  sometimes  impeached)  were  both  naturally 
and  morally  great;  hiscausfe,  which  was  certainly,  in  its  original  interests,  the 
cause  of  Kome;  all  these  circumstances  entitled  him  to. a  more  distinguished 
and  more  respectable  character  than  any  of  his  historians  have  thought  pro- 
per to  afford  him..  One  drcumstance,  indeed,  renders  the  accounts  which 
the  writers,  who  rose  after  the  establiriied  monarchy^  have  given  of  his  op- 
position, peHe«^  reconctleable  to  the  prejudice  which  appears  against  him ; 
or  nther  to  the  seUtcUnce  which  they  have  shown  to  that  praise  which  they 
seemed  to  have  felt  that  be  deserved :  When  the  commonwealth  was  no  more^ 
and  the  supporters  of  its  interesto  had  fallen  with  it,  then  history  itself,  not 
ta  mention  poetry,  departed  from  its  proper  privtl«ge  ef  impartiality,  and 
even  Plutarch  mude  a  Mcrifice  to  imperial  power. 
VOL.  III.  X 
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eilaus  tame  to  tbe  throne  by  methods  equally  immotal  tAd  ir- 
religious; for  it  was  by  accusing  Leotychidas  of  bastardy, 
whom  Ri6  brother  had  acknowledged  as  his  legitimate  son,  and 
by  eluding  the  oracle  relative  to  a  lame  king.* 

In  the  next  place^  Pompey  paid  all  due  respect  to  Sylla  dur< 
ing  his  life,  and  took  care  to  «ee  his  remains  honourably  in-p 
terred,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  Le- 
pidus ;  and  afterwards  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Faustus,  the 
Son  of  Sylla.  On  the  other  hand,  Agesilaus  shook  off  Lysan* 
der  upon  a  slight  pretence,  and  treated  him  with  great  indig- 
nity. Yet  the  services  Pompey  received  from  SyUa  were  not 
greater  than  those  he  had  rendered  him ;  whereas  Agesilaus 
was  appointed  king  of  Sparta  by  Lysander^s  means,  and  af« 
terwards  captain-general  of  Greece.  In  the  third  place,  Pom- 
pey's  offences  against  the  laws  and  the  constitution  were  prin- 
cipally owing  to  his  alliances.;  to  his  supporting  either  Caesar 
or  Scipio  (whose  daughter  he  had  married)  in  their  unjust  de- 
mands. Agesilaus  not  only  gratified  the  passion  of  his  son, 
by  sparing  the  life  of  Sphodrias,  whose  death  ought  to  have 
atoned  for  the  injuries  .he  h^d  done  the  Athenians;  but  he 
likewise  screened  Phcebidad,  who  was  guilty  of  an  egregious 
infraction  of  the  league  with  the  Thebans,  and  it  was  visibly 
for  the  sake  of  fiis  crime  that  he  took  him  into  his  protection. 
In  short,  whatever  troubles  Pompey  brought  upon  the  Romans, 
either  through  ignorance,  or  a  timorous  complsusai^ce  for  his 
friends,  Agesilaus  brought  as  great  distresses  upon  the  Spar- 
tans, through  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  resentment ;  for  such 
was  the  spirit  that  kindled  the  Boeotian  war. 

If,  when  weafe  mentioning  their  faults,  we  may  take  notice 
of  their  fortune,  the  Romans  could  have  no  previous  idea  of 
that  of  Pompey ;  but  the  Lacedemonians  were  suffieiently 
forewarned  of  the  danger  of  a  lame  reign,  and  yet  Agesilaus 
would  not  suffer  them  to  avail  themselves  of  that  waming.f 
Nay,  supposing  Leotjxhidas  a  mere  stranger,  and  as  much  a 
bastard  as  he  was ;  yet  the  family  of  £urytion  could  easily 
have  supplied  Sparta  with  a  king  who  wa§  neither  spurious  nor 
maimed,  had  not  Lysander  been  industrious  enough  to  render 
the  oracle  obscure  for  the  sake  of  Agesilaus. 

As  to  their  political  talents,  there  never  was  a  finer  measure 
than  that  of  Agesilaus,  when  in  the  distress  of  the  Spartans 
how  to  proceed  against  the  fugitives  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
he  decreed  that  the  laws  should  be  silent  for  that  day.    We 

*  See  the  life  of  AgesHaus.  ^ 

j-  It  is  tiiie,  the  latter  part  of  Agesilaus*  reig^  was  unfortunate ;  but  th« 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  his  malice  against  the  Thebana,  and  to  his  fightings 
(contrary  to  the  laws  df  Lycurgns)  the  same  enemy  so  frequently,  dat  he 
taught  them  to  beat  him  at  last. 

NererthelesB,  the  oracle,  as  we  have  observed  in  %  finmcr  note,  pnobably 
meant  the  lameness  of  the  kingdoms  inl)«TOg  but  mm  king,  iastciia  of  two^ 
and  not  the  Umeness  of  the  king. 
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have  nothing  of  Pompey's  that  can  .possibly  be  coBipared  to  it. 
On  the  contrary^  he  thought  himself  exempted  from  observing 
the  laws  be  had  made^  and  that  his  transgressing  them  showed 
his  friends  his  superior  power:  whereas  Agesilaus,  when  un- 
der a  necessity  ot  contravening  the  laws,  to  save  a  number  of 
citizens,  found  out  an  expedient  which  saved  both  the  laws 
and  the  criminals.  I  must  also  reckon  among  his  political  vir* 
tues,  his  inimitable  behaviour  upon  the  receipt  of  the  scytale^ 
which  ordered  him  to  leave  Asia  in  the  height  of  his  success. 
For  he  did  not,  like  Pompey,  serve  the  commonwealth  only  in 
aifairs  which  contributed  to  his  own  greatness;  the  good  of. 
his  country  was  his  great  object,  and,  with  a  view  to  Siat,  he 
renounced  such  power  and  so  much  glory,  as  no  mait^  had  either 
before  or  after  htm,  except  Alexander  the  Great. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  and  consider  their  military 
performances,  the  trophies  which  Pompey  erected  were  so  nu* 
merous,the  armies  he  led  so  powerful,  and  the  pitched  battles 
he  won  so  extraordinary,  that  I  suppose  Xenophon  himself 
would  not  compare  the  victories  of  Agesilaus  with  thetn; 
though  that  historian,  on  account  of  his  Other  excellencies,  has 
been  indulged  the  peculiar  privilege  of  saying  what,  he  pleased 
of  his  hero. 

There  was  a  -difference  too,  I  think,  in  theit  behaviour  to 
their  enemies,  in  point  of  equity  and  moderation.  Agesilaus 
was  bent  upon  enslaving  Thebes,  and  destroyed  Messene ;  the 
former  the  city  from  which  his  family  sprung,  the  latter  Spar* 
ta's  sister  colony  ;*  and  in  the  attempt  he  was  near  ruining 
Sparta  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  Pompey,  after  he  had  con* 
quered  the  pirates,  bestowed  cities  on  such  as  were  willing  to 
change  their  way  of  life ;  and  when  he  might  have  led  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  captive  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  he  rather 
chose  to  make  him  an  ally ;  on  which  occasion  he  made  use  of 
that  memoraUe  expression,-—**^  I  prefer  the  glory  that  will  last 
for  ever  to  that  of  a  day." 

But  if  the  pre-eminence  in  military  Virtue  is  to  be  decided 
by  such^  actions  and  counsels  as  are  most  characteristical  of 
the  great  and  wise  commander,  we  shall  iind  that  the  Laced«* 
monian  leaves  the  Roman  far  behind.  In  the  first  place,  he 
never  abandoned  his  city,  though  it  was  besieged  by  seventy 
thousand  men,  while  he  had  but  a  handful  of  men  to  oppose 
them  with,  and  those  lately  defeated  in  the  battle  oi  Leuctra. 
But  Pompey ,f  upon  Cesar's  advancing  with  five  thousand 

*  For  nercukt  wu  bom  at  Thebes,  andMesaeae  was  a  colony  of  the  Her»> 
ctidxy  as  well  aa  Sparta.  The  Latin  and  Fsench  translations  have  mistaken  the 
sense  of  this  passage. 

f  Here  is  another  egregioas  instance  of  Plutarch's  prejndice  against  the 
character  of  Poa^y .  It  is  certain  that  be  left  not  Rome  till  he  was  well  con- 
vinced of  the  imppsnbUity  of  maiotainhig  it  agaiiMt  t|te  arms  of  CMor.    7ct 
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three  hundred  men  only,  and  taking  one  little  toiirn  in  Italy^ 
left  Rome  in  a  panic ;  either  meanly  yielding  to  so  trifling  a 
force,  or  failing  in  his  intelligence  of  their  real  numbers.  In 
his  flight  he  carried  off  his  own  wife  and  children,  but  he  left 
those  of  the  other  citizens  in  a  defenceless  state ;  when  he 
ought  either  to  have  staid  and  conquered  for  his  country,  or 
to  have  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  conqueror  might  im- 
pose, who  was  both  his  fellgw-citizen  and  his  relation.  A 
little  while  before,  he  thought  it  insupportable  to  prolong  the 
term  of  his  commission,  and  to  gnint  nim  another  consulship; 
and  now  he  suffered  him  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  and  to 
tell  Metellus, — ^*'  That  he  considered  him,  and  all  the  other  in- 
habitants, as  his  prisoners.^' 

If  it  is  the  principal  business  of  a  general  to  know  how  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle  when  he  is  stronger,  and  how  to 
avoid  being  compelled  to  one  when  he  is  weaker,  Agesilaus 
unders^tood  that  rule  perfectly  well,  and,  by  observing  it,  con- 
tinued always  invincible.  But  Pompey  could  never  take  Cesar 
at  a  disadvantage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  suffered  Caesar  to  take 
the  advantage  of  him,  by  being  brought  to  hazard  all  in  an  ac- 
tion at  land ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  Caesar  became 
master  of  his  treasures,  his  provisions,  and  the  sea  itself,  when 
he  might  have  preserve4  them  all,  had  he  known  how  to  avoid 
a  battle^ 

As  for  the  apology  tliat  is  mad«  for  Pompey  in  this  case,  it 
reflects  the  greatest  dishonour  upon  a  general  of  his  experience. 
If  a  young  officer  had  been  so  mu^h  dispirited  and  disturbed 
by  the  tumults  and  clamours  among  his  troops,  as  to  depart 
from  his  better  judgment,  it  would  have  been  pardonable:  but 
for  Pompey  the  Great,  whose  camp  the  Romans  called  their 
country,  and  whose  tent  their  senate,  while  they  gave  the  name 
of  rebels  and  traitors  to  those  who  staid  and  acted  as  praetors 
and  consuls  in  Rome ;  for  Pompey,  who  had  never  been  knoiivn 
to  serve  as  a  private  soldier,  but  had  made  all  his  campaigns 
with  the  greatest  reputation  as  general ;  for  such  a  one  to  be 
forced  by  the  scoffs  of  Favonius  and  Domitius,  and  the  fear 
of  being  called  Agamemnon,  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  iwhole  en^ 

Eire,  and  of  liberty,  upon  the  cast  of  a  single  die— who  can 
ear  it  ? — If  he  dreaded  only  present  infamy,  he  ought  to  have 
made  a  stand  at  first,  and  to  have  fought  for  ttie  city  of  Rome; 
and  not,  after  calling  his  flight  a  manoeuvre  of -Themistocles,  to 
look  upon  the  delaying  a  battle  in  Thessaly  as  a  dishonour. 
For  the  gods  had  nOt  appointed  the  fields  of  Pharsalia  as  the 
lists  in  which  he  was  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Rome,  nor 

he  was  not  only  coming  agwnst  it  with  a  force  much  more  powerful  thfui  is  here 
mentioned;  but  he  had  rendered  evea  a  aie|^e  unnecessary,  by  a  prefious  dis« 
U^ibuUon  of  his  gold  Amon^t  the  citizens. 
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was  he  summoned  by  a  herald  to  make  his  appearance  there, 
or  otherwide  forfeit  the  palm  to  another.  There  were  innu- 
merable plains  and  cities ;  nay,  his  command  of  the  sea  left 
the  whole  earth  to  his  choice,  had  he  been  determined  to  imi- 
tate  Maximus,  Marius,  or  LucuUus,  or  Agesilaus  himself. 

Agesilaus  certainly  had  no  less  tumults  to  encounter  in 
Sparta,  when  the^Thebans  challenged  him  to  come  out  and 
fight  for  his  dominions:  nor  were  Uie  calumnies  and  slanders 
helmet  with  in  Egypt,  from  the  madness  of  the  king, less  grat- 
ing when  he  advised  that  prince  to  lie  still  for  a  time.  Yet,  by 
pursuing  the  sage  measures  he  had  first  fixed  upon,  he  not 
only  saved  the  Egyptians  in  spite  of  themselves,  but  kept 
Sparta  from  sinking  in  the  earthquake  that  threatened  her;  nay, 
he  erected  there  the.  best  trophy  imaginable  against  the  The- 
bans ;  for,  by  keeping  the  Spartans  from  their  ruiti,  which  they 
were  so  obstinately  bent  upon,  he  put  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
quer afterwards.  Hence  it  was  that  Agesilaus  was  praised  by 
the  persons  whom  he  had  saved  by  violence ;' and  Pompey, 
who  committed  an  error  in  complaisance  to  others,  was  con- 
demned by  those  who  drew  him  into  it.  Some  say,  indeed, 
that  he  was  deceived  by  his  father-in-law,  .Scipio,  who,  want- 
ing to  convert  to  his  own  use  the  treasures  he  had  brought 
from  Asia,  had  concealed  them  for  that  purpose,  and  hastened 
the  action,  under  pretence  that  the  supplies  would  soon  fail. 
But,  supposing  that  true,  a  general  should  not  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  easily  deceived,  nor,  in  consequence  of  being 
so  deceived,  have  hazarded  the  loss  of  alh  Such  are  the  prin- 
cipal strokes  that  mark  their  military  characters. 

As  to  their  voyages  to  Egypt,  the  one  fled  thither  out  4)f  ne- 
cessity ;  the  other,  without  any  necessity  or  sufficient*  cause, 
listed  himself  in  the  service  of  a  barbarous  prince,  to  raise  a 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Qreeks :  so  that,  if  we 
accuse  die  Egyptians  for  their  behaviour  to  Pompey,  the  Egyp- 
tians blame  Agesilaus  as  much  for  his  behaviour  to  them.  The 
one  was  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  he  put  his  trust;  the  other 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  in  deserting  those  whom  he  went 
to  support,  and  going  over  to  their  enemies. 
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LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER. 

In  this  volume  we  shall  give  the  lives  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  of  Csesar,  who  overthrew  Pompey ;  and,  as  the  quantity 
of  materials  is  so  great,  we  shall  only  premise  that  we  hope  fot 
indulgence,'  though  we  do  not  give  tne  actions  in  full  detail, 
and  with  a  scrupidous  exactness,  but  rather  in  a  short  sum- 
mary ;  since  we  are  not  writing  histories  but  lives.  Nor  is  it 
always  in  the  most  distinguished  achievements  that  men's  vir- 
tues or  vices  may  be  best  discerned ;  but  very  often  an  action 
of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distinguish  a  per- 
son's real  character  more  than  the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most 
important  battles.  Therefore,  as  painters  in  their  portraits 
labour  the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particularly  about  the  eyes, 
in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  most  appears,  and  run  ovdr 
the  rest  with  a  mofe  careless  hand ;  so  we  must  be  permitted 
to  strike  off  the  features  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real 
likeness  of  these  great  men,  and  leave  to  others  the  circum- 
stantial detail  of  Uieir  labours  and  achievements. 

It  is  allowed  as  certain,  that  Alexander  was  a  descendant  of 
Hercules  by  Caranus,*  and  of  iEaciis  by  Neoptolemus.  His 
father  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  initiated,  when  very  young, 
along  with  Olympias,  in  the  mysteries  at  Samothrace;  and 
having  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  obtained  her  in  mar- 
riage of  her  brother  Arymbas,  to  whom  he  applied,  because  she 
was  left  an  orphan.  The  night  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  she  dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  her  belly^ 
which  kindled  a  great  fire,  and  that  the  flame  extended  itself  far 
and  wide  before  it  disappeared.  And  some  time  after  the  mar- 
riage, Philip  dreamed  that  he  sealed  up  the  queen's  womb  with 
a  seal,  the  impression  of  which  he  thought  was  a  lion.  Most 
of  the  interpreters  believed  the  dream  announced  some  reason 

*  Caranui,  the  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  made  himself  master  of 
Macedonia  in  the  year  before  Christ  1794;  and  Alexander  the  Great  was  th& 
twenty-second  in  descent  from  Caranus;  so  that  from  Hercules  to  Alexander 
there  were  thirty-eight  generations.  >  The  descent  by  his  mother's  side  is  not 
so  clear,  there  being  many  degrees' wanting  in  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
Olympias  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus»  and  syster  to  Arymbai?. 
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to  doubt  the  honour  of  OlympiaSf  and  that  Philip  ought  to  look 
more  closely  to  her  conduct.  But  Aristauder  of  Telmesus 
said,  it  only  denoted  that  the  queen  was  pregnant ;  for  a  seal 
is  never  put  upon  any  thing  that  is  empty ;  and  that  the  child 
would  prove  a  boy  of  a  bold  and  lion-like  courage.  A  serpent 
was  also  seen  lying  by  Olympias  as  she  slept ;  which  is  said 
to  have  cooled  Philip's  affections  for  her  more  than  any  thing, 
insomuch  that  he  seldom  repaired  to  her  bed  afterwards; 
whether  it  was  that  he  feared  some  enchantment  from  her,  or 
abstained  from  her  embraces,  because  he  thought  them  taken 
up  by  some  superior  being. 

Some,  indeed,  relate  the  affair  in  another  manner.  They 
tell  us,  that  the  women  of  diis  country  were  of  old  extremely 
fond  cit  the  ceremonies  of  Orpheus  and  the  orgies  of  Bacchus ; 
and  that  they  were  called  Clodones  and  Mimallonesy  because  in 
many  things  they  imitated  the  Edonian  and  Tbracian  wpmeo 
about  Mount  Haemus ;  from  #hom  the  Greek  word  threscuein 
seems  to  be  derived,  which  signifies  the  exercise  of  extrava- 
gant and  superstitious  observances.  Olympias  being  remark* 
2bly  ambitious  of  these  inspirations,  and  desirous  of  giving 
the  enthusiastic  solemnities  a  more  strange  and  horrid  appear* 
ance,  introduced  a  number  of  large  tame,  serpents,  which  often 
creeping  out  of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  fans,  and  entwining 
about  the  thyr^uaeM  and  garlands  of  the  women,  struck  the 
spectators  with  terror. 

Philip,  however,  upon  this  appearance,*  sent  Chiron  of  Me* 
galc^obs  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  we  are  toldt 
Apcllo  commanded  him  to  salcrifice  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
to  pay  his  homage  principally  to  that  god.  It  is  also  said,  he 
lost  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  that  he  applied  to  the  chink  of 
the  door,  when  he  saw  die  god  in  his  wife's  embraces,  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  Olympias, 
when  she  conducted  Alexander  on  his  way  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion, privately  discovered  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and 
exhorted  him  to  behave  with  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  divine 
extraction.  Others  afErm  that  she  absolutely  rejected  it  as  an 
impious  fiction,  and  used  to  sav,-^^^  Will  Alexander  never 
leave  embroiling  me  with  Juno  V 

Alexander!  was  bom  on  the  sixth  of  Hecatombseon^  (July)) 

> 

*  We  do  not  think  the  word  ^««^  relates  to  the  dresiD«  but  to  the  sppear- 
\n%  of  the  terpent 

f  In  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  nzth  Olympiad,  before  Christ  354. 

{  JEfian  i,Var,]^u  1.  ii.c.  35,)  says  expressly,  that  Alexander  was  bom  and 
died  in  the  sixtfi  day  of  the  montti  Thargeiion.  But  suppo^ng  Plutarch  right 
in  placing  his  birth  in  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  yet  not  that  month,  but  BoS- 
dromioiiy  then  amvered  to  the  Macfdowisn  month  Ldos;  as  appears  deai^ 
from  a  letter  of  Philip'%  itill  preferred  in  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  {in 
dm,  4f  Cwni),  In  after  time%  indeed,  the  month  Ldus  mwvered  to  Beoa- 
tomb«on>  wl&ica,  withoat  doubt*  wai  tlic  cause  of  Plutsrch'i  nustske. 
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^'hich  the  Macedonians  call  LSu»^  the  same  day  that  the  t«m« 

Sle  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt ;  uppn  which  Hege^ias  the 
fagnesianhas  uttered  a  conceit  frigid  enough  to  have  extin- 
guished the  flanves :— i."  It  is  no  wonder,'*  said  he,  "  that  the 
temple  of  Diana  was  burnt,  when  she  was  at  a  distance  em- 
ployed in  bringing  Alexatider  into  the  world."  All  the  magi^ 
who  were  then  at  Ephesus,  looked  ypon  the  fire  as  a  sign 
which  betokened  a  much  greater  misfortune :  they  ran  about 
the  town,  beating  their  faces,  and  cr}'ing,— "  That  day  had 
brought  forth  the  great  scourge  and  destroyer  of  Asia." 

Philip  had  just  taken  the  city  of  Potidea,*  and  three  mes- 
sengers arrived  the  same  day  with  extraordinary  tidings.  The 
first  informed  him  that  Parmenio  had  gained  a  great  battle 
against  the  lUyrians ;  the  second,  that  his  race-horse  had  won 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games;  and  the  third,  that  Olympias 
was  brought  to  bed  of  Alexander.  His  joy,  on  that  occasion, 
was  great,  as  might  naturally  be  expected ;  and  the  soothsayers 
increased  it  by  assuring  him  that  his  son,  who  was  bom  in  the 
midst  of  three  victories,  must  of  course  prove  invincible. 

The  statues  of  Alexander  that  most  resemble  him,  were 
those  of  Lysippus,  who  alone  had  his  permission  to  repisesent 
him  in  marble.  Th«  turn  of  his  head,-which  leaned  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  the  quickness  of  his  eye,  in  which  many  of 
his  friends  and. successors  most  affected  to  imitate  him,  were 
best  hit  off  by  that  artist.  Apelles  painted  him  in  the  charac*. 
ter  of  Jupiter  armed  with  thunder,  but  did  not  succeed  as  to 
his  complexion.  He  overcharged  the  colouring,  and  made  his 
skin  too  brown ;  whereas  he  was  fair,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in 
his  face  and  upon  his  .breast.  We  read  in  the  memoirs  of 
Aristolenus,  that  a  most  agreeable  scent  proceeded  from  his 
skin;  and  that  his  breath  and  whole  body  were  so  fragrant, 
that  they  perfumed  his  under-garments.  The  cause  of.  this 
might  possibly  be  his  hot  temperament.  For,  as  Theophras- 
tus  conjectures,  it  is  the  concoction  of  moisture  by  heat  which 
produces  sweet  odours ;  and  hence  it  is  that  those  countries 
.  which  are  driest  and  most  parched  with  heat,  produce  spices 
of  the  b^st  kind,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity ;  the  sun  exhal- 
ing from  the  surface  of  bodies  that  mbisture  which  is  the  in- 
strumeilt  of  corruption.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  heat 
of  constitution  which  made  Alexander  so  much  inclined  to 
drink,  and  so  subject  to  passion. 

His  continence  showed  itself  at  an  early  period.  For, 
though  he  was  vigorous,  or  rather  violent  in  his  other  pur- 
suits, he  was  not  easily  moved  by  the  pleasures  of  the  body ; 

*  This  is  another  mistake  Pdfid^a  was  taken  two  years  before,  viz.  in  the 
third  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  Olympiad ;  for  which  we  have  again 
the  authority  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  Philip's  contempomcy*  (>n  Qrat*  coffl. 
JLepHncm)^  M  well  u  of  DiodoruB  SicuhiSy  L  xvi. 
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tnd  if  he  tasted  them,  it  was  with  great  moderatioii.  But 
there  was  something  superlatively  great  and  sublime  in  his 
ambition,  far  above  his  jrears.  It  was  not  all  sorts  of  honour 
that  he  courted,  nor  did  he  seek  it  in  every  track,  like  his 
father  Philip,  who  was  as  proud  of  his  eloquence  as  any  sophist 
could  be,  and  who  had  the  vanity  to  record  his  victories  in  the 
Olympic  chariot*race  in  the  impression  of  his  coins.  Alex;- 
ander,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  asked  by  some  of  the 
people  about  him, — ^^\ Whether  he  would  not  run  in  the  01ym> 
pic  race  ?"  (for  he  was  swift  of  foot,)  answered, — ^^  Yes,  it  J 
.  had  kings  for  my  antagonists."  It  appears  that  he  had  a  per- 
fect aversion  to  the  whole  exercise  of  wrestling.*  For,  tholigh 
he  exhibited  many  other  sorts  of  games  and  public  diversions, 
in  which  he  proposed  prizes  for  tragic  poets,  for  musicians 
who  practised  upon  the  flute  and  lyre,  and  for  rhapsodists  too ; 
though  he  entertained  the  people  with  the  hunting  of  all  man* 
ner  of  wild  beasts,  and  with  fencing  or  fighting  with  diie  staff, 
yet  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  boxing  or  to  the  Pancror 
fttfnt.f 

Ambassadors  from  Persia  happened  to  arrive  in  the  absence 
of  his  father  Philip,  and  Alexander  receiving  them  in  his  stead, 
gaintd  upon  them  greatty  by  his  politeness  and  solid  sense. 
He  asked  them  no  childish  or  triflmg  question^  but  inquired 
the  distances  of  places,*  and  the  roads  thrpugh  .the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Asia :  ne  desired  to  l^e  informed  of  die  character  of 
their  king,  in  what  maimer  he  behaved  to  his  enemies,  and  in 
what  the  strength  and  power  of  Persia  consisted.  The  am- 
bassadors were  struck  with  admiration,  and  looked  upon  the 
celebrated  shrewdness  of  Philip  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
die  lofty  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  son.  Accordingly, 
whenever  news  was  brought  that  Philip'hgd  taken  siome  strong 
town,  or  won  some  great  battle,  the  young  man,  instead  of 
appearing  delighted  with  it,  used  to  say  to  his  companions, — 
^  My  father  will  go  on  conqu^riag,  till  there  be  nothing  ex- 
traordinary left  for  you  and,  me  to  do."  *As  neither  pleasure 
nor  riches,  but  valour  and  glory,  were  his  great  objects,  iie 
thought  that,  in  proportion  as  the  dominions  he  was  to  receive 
from  his  father  grew  greater,  there  would  be  less  room  for 
him  to  distinguish  himself.  Every  new  acquisition  of  territory 
he  considered  as  a  diminution  of  his  scene  of  action ;  for  he 
did  not  desire  to  inherit  a  kingdom  that  would  bring  him  opu- 
lence, luxury,  and  pleasure,  but  one  that  would  afford  him 
wars,  conflicts,  and  all  the  exercise  of  great  ambition. 

He  had  a  number  of  tutors  and  preceptors.     Leonidas,  a 

*  Philopoemen,  like  him,  had  m  avenion  for  wretUing,  becauae  ill  the  ezer- 
OMs  which  fit  a  man  to  excel  in  it  meke  him  unfit  for  war. 
'  t  if  it  be  ad^ed,  how  this  shows  that  Alexaikler  did  not  love  wrettling*,  the 
answer  is,  the  JPancratinm  was  a  mixture  of  boxing  and  wreatling^. 
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relation  of  the  queen's,  and  a  man  of  great  severity  of  man» 
ners,  was  at  the  head  of  them.  He  did  not  l^ke  the  name  of 
preceptor,  though  the  employment  was  important  and  honour* 
able :  and,  indeed^  hia  dignity  and  alliance  to  the  royal  family 
gave  him  die  title  of  the  prince's  governor.  He  who  had  both 
the  name  and  business  of  preceptor  was  Lysimachus  the  Acar- 
nanian  ; .  a^  man  who  had  neither  merit  nor  politeness,  nor  ai|y 
thing  to  recommend  him,  but  his  calling  himself  Phoenix; 
Alexandei*,  Achilles ;  and  Philip,  Peleu^.  This  procured  him 
some  attention,  and  the  second  place  about  the  pnnce's  person. 

When  Philonicus  the  Thessalian  offered  the  horse  named 
Bucephalus  in  ss^le  to  Philip,  at  the  pripe  of  thirteen  talents,* 
the  king,  with  the  prince,  and  many  others,  went  into  the  field 
to  see  some  trial  made  of  him.  The  horse  appeared  extreme- 
ly vicious  and  unmanageable,  and  was  so  far  from  suffering 
himself  to  be  mounted,  that  he  would  not  bear  to  be  spoken 
to,  but  turned  fiercely  upon  all  the  grooms.  Philip  was  dis- 
pleased at  their  bringing  him  so  wild  and  ungovernable  ahorse, 
and  bade  them  take  him  away.  But  Alexander,  who  had  ob- 
served him  well,  saidy— "  What  a  horse  are  they  losing  for 
want  of  skill  and  spirit  to  manage  him !"  Philip  at  first  took 
no  notice  of  this ;  but,  upon  the  prince's  often  repeating  the 
same  Expression,  ^nd  showitig  great  uneasiness,  he  said, — 
*'  Young  man,  jou  find  fault  with  your  elders,  as  if  you  knew 
more  than  they,  or  could  manage  the  horse  better."  ^^  And  I 
certainly  could,"  answered  the  prince.  ^^  If  you  should  not  be 
able  to  ride  him,  what  forfeiture  will  you  submit  to  for  your 
rashness  ?"     "  I  will  pay, the  price  of  the  horscr" 

Upon' this  all  the  company  laughed;  but  the  king  and  prince 
agreeing  as  to  the  forfeiture,  Alexander  ran  to  the  horse,  and 
laying  hqld^  on  ^e  bridle,  turned  tiim  to  the  sun;  for  he  had  ob- 
served, it  seems,  diat  the  shadow  which  fell  before  the  horse, 
and  continually  moved  as  he  moved,  greatly,  disturbed  him. 
While  his  fierceness  and  fury  lasted,  he  kept  speaking  to  hint 
softly,  and  stroking  him ;  after  which  he  gently  let  fall  his  man- 
tle leaped  lighdy  upon  his  back,  and  got  his  seat  very  safe. 
Then,  without  pulKng  the  reins  too  hard,  or  using  either  whip 
or  spur,  he  set  him  a  going.  .  As  soon  as  he  perceived  his  un- 
easiness abated,  and  diat  he  wanted  only  to  run,  he  put  him 
in  a  full  gallop,  and  pushed  him  on  both  with  the  voice  and  the 
spur. 

*  That  18,3518/.  ISs.  sterling.  This  will  appear  a. moderate  price  compared 
with  what  we  find  in  Varro,  (De  Re  Rtutie.  kb.  iii.  c.  2,)  viz.  that  ^.  Axius,  a 
senator,  gave  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  an  ass ;  and  stiU  more  m&- 
derate  when  compared  with  the  aecount  of  Tavernier,  that  some  horses  in 
Arabia  were  valuea  at  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Pliny,  in  \\U  Natural  liistory,  says,  the  price,  of  Bucephalus  was  sixteen^ 
talents  :-^<9cfcfectfR  talentit  fenmt  ex  Philomti  Pharaalu  grege  efttpium,-^J^t. 
JVat.  lib.  viii.  c.  42. 
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'  Philip  and  aH  his  court  wer^  in  great  distress  for  him  at  first, 
and  a  profound  silence  took  place.  But  whe&  the  prince  had 
turned  him  and  brought  him  straight  back,  they  all  received 
him  with  loud  acclamations,  except  his  father,  who  wept  for 
joy,  and  kissing  him,  said, — ^^  Seel^  another -kingdom,  my  son^ 
that  may  be  worthy  of  thy  abilities ;  for  Macedonia  is  too 
small  for  thee/'  Perceiving  that  he  did  not  easily  submit  to 
authority,  because  he  would  not  be  forced  to  any  thing,  but 
that  he  might  b(e  led  to  his  duty  by  the  gentler  hand  of  reason, 
he  took  the  method  of  persuasion  rather  than  of  command.  He 
s^w  that  his  education  was  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to 
be  trusted  to  the  ordinary  mastf^rs  in  music,  and  the  common 
circle  of  sciences  ;  and  that  his  genius  (to  uise  the  expression 
ef  Sophocles)  required 

The  rudder's  guidance,  and  the  curb's  restnunt. 

He,  therefore,  sent  for  Aristotle,  the  most  celebrated  and 
learned  of  all  the  philosophers ;  and  the  reward  he  gave  him 
for  forming  his  son  was  not  only  honourable,  but  remarkable 
for  its  propriety.  He  had  formerly  dismantled  the  city  of 
Stagira,  inhere  that  philosopher  was  bom,  and  now  he  rebuilt 
it,  and  re-established  the  inhabitants,  who  had  either  fled  or 
been  reduced  to  slayery.*  He  also  prepared  a  lawn,  called 
Mieza,  for  their  studies  and  literary  conversationa ;  where  they 
still  show  us  Aristotle's  stone-seats  and  shady  .walks. 

Alexander  gained  from  him  not  only  moral  and  political 
knowledge  I  but  was  also  instructed  in  those  more  secret  and 
profound  branches  of  science,  which  they  call  acroamatic  and 
epoptic^  and  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  every  common 
scholar.f  For  when  Alexander  was  in  Asia,  and  received  in-^ 
formation  that  Aristotle  had  published^  some'  books  in  which 
those  points  were  discussed,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  behalf 
of  philosophy,  in  which  he  blamed  the  course  he  had  taken. 
The  folldwing  is  a  copy  of  it : — 

**  Alexander  to  Aristotle,  prosperity.  You  did  wrong  in 
publishing  the  acrottmhtic  parts  of  science.:}:  In  what  shall  we 
differ  from  others,  if  the  sublimer  knowledge  which  we  gained 
from  you  be  made  common  to  all  the  world?  For  my  part,  I 
had  rather  excel  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  the  superior  parts  of 
learning,  than  in  the  extent  of  power  and  dominion.     Fare- 

Aristotle,  in  compliment  to  this  ambition  of  his,  and  by  way 
of  excuse  for  himself,  made  answer,  *'^  that  those  points  were 

*  Pliny  the  elder  and  Valerius  Mazimus  tell  us,  that  Stagira  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander,  and  this  when  Aristotle  was  very  old. 

f  The  scholars  in  general,  were  instructed  only  in  the  exoteric  doctrines. 
Vide  ^ul,  OeO.  lib.  xx.  cap.  5. 

%  Doctrines  taught  by  private  communication,  and  delivered  vivA  voce. 
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published  and  not  published."  In  fact^  his  book  of  metaphj* 
sics  '^  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  can  learn  tmt 
branch  of  science  from  it,  much  less  teach  it  others :  it  serves 
only  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  who  have  been  taught  by 
a  master. 

It  appears  also  to  me,  that  it  was  by  Aristotle  rather  than 
any  other  person,  that  Alexander  was  assisted  in  the  study  of 
physic ;  for  he  not  only  Igved  the  theory,  but  the  practice  too, 
as  is  clear  from  his  epistles,  where  we  find  that  he  {^escribed 
ta  his  friends  medicines  and  a  prop«;r  regimen. 

He  loved  polite  learning  top;  and  his  natural  thirst  of  know- 
ledge made  hiii(i  a  man  of  extensive  reading;  The  Iliad,  he 
^ught,  as  well  as  called,  a  portable  treasure  of  militarv 
knowledge ;  and  he  had  a  copy  corrected  by  Aristotle,  which 
is  called  the  casket  copu.^  Onesicrit^s  informs  us  that  he  used 
to  lay  it  under  his  pillow  with  his  sword.  As  he  could  not 
find  niany  other  books  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia,  he  wrote 
to  Harpalua  for  a  supply ;  who  sent  nim  the  works  of  Philistus^c 
roost  of  the  tragedies  pf  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  ^schylus^ 
and  the  Dithyrambics  of  Telestiisf  and  Philoxenus. 

Aristotle  was  the  man  he  4idmired  in  his  younger  years ; 
and,  as  he  said,  himself,  he  had  no  less  affection  for  him  than 
for  his  own  father:— ^^ From  the  one  he  derived  theUessinff  of 
life,  from  the, other  the'  blessing  of  a  good  life.^^  But  after- 
wards he  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  He  never^ 
indeed,  dM  the  philosopher  any-  hum ;  but  the^  testimonies  of 
his  regard  being  neither  so  extraordinary  nor  so  endearing  as 
before,  discovered  something  of  a  coldness.  However,  hia 
love  of  philosophy,  which  h^  was  either  born  with,  or  at  least 
conceived  at  an  early  period,  never  quitted  his  soul;  ad  ap- 

Eears  from  the  honours  he  paid  Anaxarchus^  the  fifty  talents 
e  sent  Xenocrates^:  and  his  attentiX)ns  to  Dandamis  and  Ca- 
lanus.  .  ' 

When  Philip  went  upon  his  expedition  against  ^zantium, 
Alexander  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  \  yet  he  was  left  re- 


*  He  kept  it  in  ft  rich  cftsket  found  among  the  apoils  of  Darius.  A  correct 
copy  of  this  edition,  revised  by  Aristotle,  Callisthenes,  and  Anaxarchus,  waa 
published  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  <^  Darius^'*  said^  Alexander,  **  used 
to  keep  his  ointments  in  this  casket ;  but  I,  who  have  no  tifloe  to  aaoiut  my- 
self, will  convert  it  to  a  nobler  use." 

f  Telestus  was  a  poet  of  some  reputation,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  Aristratus  the  Sicyonian  tyrant.  rProtogenes^  was  sent  for  to 
paint  this  monument,  and  not  arriving  within  the  limited  time,  was  in  danger  oC 
the  tyrant's  displeasure;  but  the  celerity  and  excellence  of  his  execution 
saved  him.  Philoxenus  was  his  scholar.  Philistus  was  an  historian  often 
cited  by  Plutarch. 

%  The  philosopher  took  but  a  small  part  of  thia  money,  and,  sent  tha  rest 
back ;  telling  the  giver  he  had  more  occasion  for  it  him^ieK  bscavae  he  had 
more  people  to  maintaia. 
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g^t  of  Macedonia,  and  keeper  of  the  seal.  The  Medari*  re* 
belling  during  his  regency,  he  attacked  and  overthrew  them, 
took  their  city,  expelled  the  barbarians,  planted  diere  a  colony 
of  people  collected  from  various  parts,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Alexandropolis.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Cheronea  against 
the  Greeks,^  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  that  broke 
the  $aered  band  of  Thebans.  In  our  times'  an  old  oak  was 
shown  near  the  Cephisus*,  called  Alexander's  oaky  because  his 
tent  had  been  pitched  ^nder  it ;  and  a  piece  of  ground,  at  no 
great  distance^  in  which  the  Macedonians  had  t>uried  their 
dead. 

This  early  display  of  great  talents  made  Philip  very  fond  of 
his  son,  so  that  it  was  with  pleasure  he  heard  the  Macedonians 
call  Alexander  kingy  and  him  eoily  general.  %ut  the  troubles 
which  his  new  marriage  and  his  amours  caused  in  his  family, 
and  the  bickerings  among  the  wpmeil  dividing  the  whole  king^ 
dom  into  parties,  involved  him  ili  many  q>uaiTeIs  with*  his  son ; 
all  which  were  heightened  by  Ol3rmpias,  who,  being  a  woman 
of  a  jealous  and  vindictive  temper,  inspired  Alexander  with 
unfavourable  sentiments  of  his  father.  The  misunderstanding 
broke  out  into  «  flame  *on  the  following  occasion.  Philip  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  kdy^  named  Cleopatra,  at  an  uuseasona* 
ble  time  of  life,'' and  married  her.  When  they  were  celebrating 
the  nuptials,  her  uncle,  AttaluS,  Intoxicated  with  liquor,  de-« 
sired  the  Macedonians  to  entr^t  the  gods  that  this  marriage 
of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  might  prodiice  alaMulheir  tothecrown. 
Alexander,  provoked  at  diis,sa]d^'— >^  What,  dien,  dost  thou  take 
me  for  a  bastard  f  and  at  the  sapne  time  Jhe  threw  his  cup  at 
his  head.  Hereupon  Philip  rose  up  and  drew  his  sword ;  b)xt, 
fortunately  for  them  both,  his  passion,  and  ihe  wine  he  had 
drunk,  made  him  stumble,  and  he  fell.  Alexander,  taking  an 
insolent  advantage  of  this  circumstance^  said, — ^^^Men  of  M^ce* 
don,  see  there  the  man  who  was  ][>reparing  to  pass  from  Europe 
into  Asiai  he  is  notable  to  pass  from  onetaMe  to  another  without. 
Billing.  After  this  insult,  he  carried  off  Oljrmjiias,  and  placed 
her  in  Epirus.  lUyrictim  was  the  country  he  pitched  upon  for 
his  own  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Denfaratus,  who  had  engagements  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  and  who,  on  that 
account^  could  speak  his  mind  ffeety,  came  to  pay  Philip  a 
visit.  After  the  first,  civilities,  Philip  asked  him, — ^  What 
sort  of  agreement  subsisted  among  die  Greeks?''  J)emaratus 
answered,-*-"  There  is  doubtless  much  propriety  in  your  in- 
quiring after  the  harmony  of  Greece,  who  hath  filled  your  own 

*  W«  know  of  no  such  people  u  the  Medsii  \  bat  a*  people  caHed  Maedl 
there  miB  in  Thrace,,  who,  as  LiTy  tells  ub,  (1.  zxvi  )  used  to  make  inroads  into 
>faoedoiua. 
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house  with  so  much  discord  and  disorder*"  This  reproof 
brought  Philip  to  himself,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Da- 
maratuSfhe  prevailed  with  Alexander  to  return. 

But  another  evetat  soon  disturbed  their  repose.  Pexodo- 
rus,  the  Persian  governor  in  Caria,  being  desirous  to  draw 
Philip  into  a' league  offensive  and  defensive,  by  means  of  an 
alliance  between  their  families,  offered  his  eldest  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Aridseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  sent  Aristocritus 
into  Macedonia  to  treat  about  it.  *  Alexander's  friends  and  his 
mother  now  infused  notions  into  him  agaip,  though  perfectly 
groundless,  that,  by  so  noble  a  match,  abd  the  support  conse* 
quent  upon  it,  Philip  designed  the  crown  for  Aridseus . 

Alexander,  in  the  uneasiness  these  susi^icions  gave  him,  sent 
one  Thessalus,  a*  player,  into  Caria,  to  desire  the  grandee  to 
pass' by  Aridsus,  who  was  of  spurious  birth,  and  deficient  in 
point,  of  understanding,  Smd  to  take  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown  into  his  allia.nce .  Pexoflorus  was  infinitely  more  pleased 
with  this  proposal.'  But  Philip  no  sooner  had  intelligence  of 
it  than  he  went  to  Alexander's  apartment,  taking  along  with 
him  Philotas  the  son  of  Pafmemoi,  one  of  his  mosit  intimate 
friends  and  companions,  and,  in  his  presence,  reproached  him 
with  his  degeneracy  and  meanness  of  spirit,  in  thinking  of  be- 
ing son-in4aw  to  a  man  in  Caria,  one  of  the  slaves  of  a  barba- 
lian  king^  At  the  Same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,*  in- 
sisting that  they  should  •  send  Thessalus  to  him  in  chains. 
Harpalus  and  Niarchus,  Phrygius  and  Ptolemy,  some  of  the 
other  companions  of  the  prince,  he  banished.  But  Alexander  . 
afterwards  recalled  them,' and  treated  them  with  great  distinc- 
tiop.  •  . 

Some  time  after  the  Carian  negociation,  Pausanias  being 
abused  by  order  of  Attains  and  Cleopatra,  and  not  having 
justice  done  him  for  the  outrage,  killed  Philip,  who  refused 
that  justice.  Olympias  was  thought  to  have  been  principally 
concerned  in  inciting  the  young  man  to  that  act  of  revenge ; 
but  Alexander  did  not:  escape,  ancensured.  It  is  said  that 
when  Pausanias  applied  to  him,  after  having  been  so  disho- 
noured, and  lamented  his  misfortune,  Alexander,  by  way  of. 
answer,  repeatetd  that  tine  in  the  tragedy  of  Medea,f — 

The  bridal  ftther/bri^egrooii^  and  thebride. 

*  Theflsalus,  upon  hii  return  from  Ana,  tnusthave  retired  to  Corintb;  for 
the  Corinthians  had  nothing  to  do  in  Caria. 

t  This  is  the  288th  verse  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  To  gire  the  context, 
Creon  saysp 
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It  must  be  acknonfledged,  however,  that  he  cauaed  diligent  ^ 
search  to  be  made  after  the  persons  concerned  in  the  assassina- 
tion, and  took  care  to  have  them  punished ;  and  he  expressed 
his  indignation  lit  Olympias'  cruel  treatment  of  Cleopatra  in 
his  absence. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  and  he  found  the  kingdom,  torn  in  pieces  by  dangerous 
parties  and  implacable  animosities.  ,  The  barbarous  nations, 
even  those  that  bordered  upon  Macedonia,  could  not  brook 
subjection,  and  they  longed  for  their  natural  kings.  Philip 
had  subdued  Greece  by  his  victorious  arms,  but  not  having 
had  time  to  accustom  her  to  the  yoke,  he  had  thrown  matters 
into  confusion,  rather  than  produced  any  firm  settlement,  and 
he  left  the  whole  in  a  tumultuous  state.  The  young  king's 
Macedonian  counsellors,  alarmed  at  the  troubles  which  threat- 
ened him,  advised  l^im  to  give  up  Greece  entirely,  or  at  least 
to  make  no  attempts  upon  it  with  the  sword ;  and  to  recal  the 
wavering  barbarians  in  a  mild  manner  to  their  duty,  by  apply* 
ing  healing  measures  to  the  beginning^  of  the  revolt.  Alex- 
ander, on  the  contrary,  was  jof  opinion,  that  fhe  only  way  to 
security,  and  a  thorough  establishment '  of , his  affairs,  was  to 
proceed  with  spirit  and  magnanimity.  For^he  was  persuaded, 
that  if  he  appeared  to  abate  of  his  dignity  in  the  least  article, 
he  would,  be  universally  insulted*.  He,  therefore,  quired  th& 
commotions,  and  i>ut  a  stop  to  the  rising  wars  among  the  bar- 
barians, by  marchmg  with  the  utmost  expedition  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  where  he^  fought  a  great  battle  with  dyrmus  king  of 
the  Taballi,  and  defeated  him.  , 

Some  time  after  this,  having,  intelligence  that  the  Thebans 
had  revolted,  and  that  the  Athenians  had. adopted  the  same 
sentiments,  he  resolved  to  show  them  he  was  no  longer  a  boy, 
and  advanced  immediately  through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae : 
— "  Demosthenes,"  said' he,  "  called  me  a  boy  while  I  was  in 
Illyricum,  and  among  the. Triballi,  and  a  stripling  when*  in 
Thessaly ;  but  I  will  show  him  befpre  the  walls  of  Athens  that 
I  am  a  man." 

When  he  made  his  appearance  before  Thebes^  he  was  will- 
ing to  givb  the  inhabitants  time  to  change  their  sentiment^  He 
only  demanded  Phoenix  and  Prothytes,  the  first  promoters  of 
the  revolt,  and  proclaimed  an  anrmesty  to  all  the  rest.  But  the 
Thebans,  in  their  turn,  demanded  that  hie  should  deliver  up  to 
them  Philotas  and  Antipater,  and  invited,  by  sound  of  trum* 
pet,  all  men  to  join  them  who  chose  to  assist  ia  recovering 
the  liberty  of  Greece.     Alexander  then  gave  the  reins  tg  the 

The  persons  tfieant  in  the  tragedy  were  Jason^  CreOss,  and  Crean;  and  in 
Alexander's  application  of  it,  Philip  is  the  bridegroom^  Cleopatra  the  bride> 
and  Attains  the  father.  « 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attahu,  is  by  Anita  called  Ettrydice,  I.  ii.  c.  14. 
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Mactdoniaos,  and  Ithe  war  began  with  great  fary.  The  The- 
bans,  who  had  the  combat  to  maintain  against  Ibrc^  vastly  su- 
perior in  number,  behaved  with  a  courage  and  ardour  far  above 
their  strength.  But  when  the  Macedonian  garrison  fell  down 
from  the  Cadmea,  and  charged  them  in  -the  jrear,  they'  were 
Burrounded  on  ^1  aides,  and  nfiost  of  them  cut  |n  pieces.  The 
city  was  taken,  plundered,  aiid  levelled  with  the  gt-ound. 

Alexander  expected  that  the  rest  of  Greece,  ast(»ished  and 
intimidated  by  so  dreadful  a  punishment  of  the  Thebans,  would 
attbmit  in  silence.  Yet  he  found  a  more  plausible  pi^etefice  for 
his  severity; .  giving^out  tha%  his  late  proceedings  were  intend- 
ed to  gratify  hib  allies,  being  adopted  in  pursuance  of  com- 
plaints made  ag^iiH^t  Thebes  by  the  .people  of  Phocisand  Pla- 
t«a.  He  exempted  the  priests,  all  tnat  the  Macedonians  were 
bound  to  by  the  ties,  of  hospitality,  the  posterity  of  Pindar, 
alid  such  as  had  oppbsed  the  revolt :  the  rest  he  sold  for  slaves, 
to  the  member  of  diirty  thousand*  There  w'ere  above  six  thou- 
sand kiUe.d  in  the  battle.     • « 

The  cal^miues  irhi^h  that  wretched  city  suffered  were  va- 
rious and  hornble.'  A  ^larty  of^TJhraeians  demolished  the 
house  of  t'imoclea,  a  wqman.  o£  quality  and  honour.  The 
soldiers  carried  x>ff  the  booty;  and  the  captain,  after  having 
violated"  the ^ady,  ashed ;lier  whether  she  hadnot  some  gold 
and  silver  conl:ealed.  Sh^  said  she  had ;  and  taking  him  alone 
into  the  garden^  showed  bipi  ja  well,  into  which^  she  told  him, 
she  had  thrown  pvery  diing  of  value- when 'the.  city  was  taken. 
The" officer  stodped  down  to  examine  the  well ;.  upcm  which 
she  pushed  hijn  ^n,iti)d'then  despatched  him^th  stone».  The 
Thracians  coming  up,. seized  andt^undherhandb,  ^nd  carried 
her  before  Ale^and^r^wlio  immediately  pergeiv^by  her  look  • 
and  gait,  and  (he  fearle^  manner  in  which  she  followed  that 
savage  crew,|  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  supei^ior 
sentiments.  *  The  king  <i(emanded,  who  she  was?  she  answer- 
ed,<^^^  I  am  the  sifter  of  Theagenes,  t^ho,-  in  capacity  of  ge- 
neral, fought  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  fdl  in  the 
battle  of  Chsronea,^'  Alexander,  admiring  her  answer,  and 
the  bold  action  she  had  performed,  commanded  her  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  and'her  children  with  her. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  JbrgaVe  them,  though  they  express- 
ed great  concern  at  the  misfortune  of  Thebes.  For  though 
they  were  upon  liie  point  of  celebrating  the  feasts  of  the  great 
mysteries,  they  omitted  it  on  account  of  the  mourning  that 
took  place,  and  received  such  of  the  Thebans  as  escaped  the 
general  wreck  with  adl  imaginable  kindness  into  their  city.  But 
whether  his  fury,  like  that  of  a  lion,  was  satiated  with  blood, 
or  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  efface  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
action  by  an  act  of  clemency,  he  not  only  overlooked  the  com- 
plaints he  had  against  them^  but  desired  them  to  look  weU  to 
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their  affam,  because,  if  any  thing  happened  to  him,  Athens 
would  give  law  to  Greece. 

It  is  said,  die  calamities  he  brought  upon  the  Thebans  gave 
him  uneasiness  long  after,  and,  on  that  accouiit,  he  treated 
many  others  with  less  rigour.  It  is  certain,  he  itnputed  the 
murder  of  Clitus,  which  he  committed  iit  his  wine,  and  the 
Macedonians*  dastardly  refusal  to  proceed  in  the  Indian  expe* 
dition,  through  which  his  wars  and  his  glory  were  left  imper- 
fect, to  the  anger  of  Bacchus,  the  a^renger  of  Thebes.  'AM 
there  was  not  a  Theban  who  survived  die  fotafdverthrow,  that 
was  denied  any  favour  he  requested  of  him.  *  Thus  much  con- 
cerning the  Tneban  war.*  '^  ■     .   ■        ' 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  being  held  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  th^y  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  their  quotas  with 
Alexander  against  the.  Persians,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  captam^geperal.  Many  statesmen  and  philosophers 
came  to  congiratutate  him  on  the  occasion ;  and  he  hdt>ed  that 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  theti  lived  at  Corinth,  wo«ua  be  of 
the  number.  Finding,,  however,  that  he  mad6  but  little  ac» 
count  of  Alexander,  and  that  he  preferred^  the  enjoyment  of 
his  leisure  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  called  CnUiium,  he  went 
to  see  him.  Diogenes  hkppened  to  be  lying  in  the  suii ;  and 
at  the  apprdiach  of  90  many  people,  he  faised  himself  up  a  lit- 
tle, and  fixed  his  eyes  ujion  Alexander.  The.  king  addressed . 
him  m  an  obliging  manner,  at)d  asked  hfm,^— >^If  there  was  any 
thing  he  could  serve  hiiki  ittf^  ^^Only  stand  a  Kttle  out  of  tny 
sunshine,*'^  said  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  are  );old,  waa  struck 
with  such  surprise  at  ^ndimg  hin^self  so  iKtde  regarded,  and 
saw  something  so  great  in  that  carclesstiess,  that,  while  his 
courtiers  were  ridiculing  the  philosother  as  anN^ist^,  he  said, 
— ^*'  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  ^odldVish 'to'be  Diogenes.'* 

He  chose  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  event  of  the  war, 
and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Delphi.  He  happened  to  arrive 
there  on  one  of  the  day%  called  tnausfitciom,  upon  which  the 
law  permitted  no  man  to  put  hJk  questiofw  At  first  he  sent  to 
the  prophetess  to  entreat  her  to  do  her  office;  bat  finding  she 
refused  to  comply,  and  alleged  die  law  in  her  excuse,'  he  went 
himself  and  drew  her  by  force  into  the  temple.  Then,  as  if 
conquered  by  his  violence,  she  said,— -^''  My  Son,  thou  art  in- 
vincible«''  Alexander,  hearing  this,  said, — ^^  He  wanted  no 
other  answer,  for  he  had  the  very  oracle  he  desired." 

When- he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  upon  his  expedi- 
tion, he  had  many  signs  from  the  divine  powers.  Among  the 
rest,  the  statue  of  Orpheus  in  Libethra,*  which  was  of  cy* 
press  wood,  was  in  a  profuse  sweat  for  several  da]^s.    Tne 

*  This  Ub«t1ira  was  in  the  country  of  tbe  Odryss  in  Thrace.  But  beside 
this  city  or  mountain  in  Thnce,  thfere  was  ifte  Cane  ofihsJiSfmphi  of  Libethra, 
on  Mount  Helicon,  probably  so  denominated  by  OTpncas. 

VOL.  III.  E  '  r^  \ 
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generality  apprehended  this  to  be  an  ill  presage ;  but  Aris- 
tander  badd  them  dismiss  their  fears  : — ^**It  signified,"  he  said, 
"  that  Alexander 'would  perform  actions  so  worthy  to  be  cele- 
brated, that'  they  would  cdst  the  poets  and  musicians  much  la- 
bour and  sweat." 

As  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  those  that  put  it  at  the  least, 
say,  he  carried  o\^r  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  diousand 
horse  ;  and  they  who  put  it  at  the  most  tell  us,  his  army  con- 
sisted of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  four  diousand  horse. 
The  money  provided  for  their  subsistence  and  pay,  according 
to  Aristobulus,  was  only  seventy  talents.  Duris  says,  he  had 
no  more  than  Would  maintain  them  one  month ;  but  Onesi- 
critus  affirms  that  he  borrowed  two  hundred  talents  for  that 
purpose. 

However^  though  his  provision  was  so  small,-  he  chose,  at 
his  embarkation,  to  inqore  into  the  circumstances  of  his  friends ; 
and  to  one  he  gave  a  farm,  to  another  a  village ;  to  this  the 
revenue  of  a  borough,  and  to  that  of  a  post.  When  in  this 
manner  he  had  disposed  ofalmost  all  the  estates  of  the  crown, 
Perdiccas  asked  him,-^"  What  he  had  reserved  for  himself?" 
The  king  answered, — "  Hope."  **  Well,"  replied  Perdiccas, 
**  we  who  share  in  your  labours,  will  also  take  part  in  your 
hopes."  In  consequence  of  which,  he  refused  the  estate  allot- 
ted him,  and  some  others  of  the  king^s  friends  did  the  same. 
As  for  those  ifr^ho  accepted  his  offers,  or  applied  to  him  for 
favours,  he  served  them  with  equal  pleasure ;  and  by  these 
means  most  of  his  Macetloni^n  revenues  were  distributed  and 
gone.  Such  was  the  spirit  and  disposition  with  -which  he 
passed  the  Hellespont. 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  up  to  Ilium,  where  he  sacri- 
ficed to'  Minerva,  and  offered  libations  to  the  heroes.  He  also 
anointed  .the  pillar  upon  Achilles'  tomb  i¥ith  oil,  an4  ran  round 
it  with  his  friends,  naked,  according  to  the  custom  that  obtains ; 
after  .which  he  put  a  crown  upon  it,  declaring, — "  He  thought 
that  hero  extremely  happy,  in  having  found  a  faithful  friend 
while,  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  an  excellent  herald  to  set 
forth  his  praise."  As  he  went  about  the  city  to  look  upon  the 
curiosities,  he  was  asked,  Whether  he  chose  to  see  Paris'  lyre? 
**  I  set  but  little  value,"  said  he,  "  upon  the  lyre  of  Paris ;  but 
it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  that  of  Achilles ;  to  which  he 
sung  the  glorious  action^  of  the  brave."* 

*  This  alludes  to  tlrat  passage  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,-^ 

«  AmuB'd  at  ease  the  godlike  man  they  found, 
Pleas'd  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound  ; 
With  these  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  andsmgs 
Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings."  Pope. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Darius'  generals  had  assemUed  a  great 
army,  and  taken  post  upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  ;  so  that 
Alexander  was  under  the  necessity  cf  fighting  there  to  open 
the  gates  of  Asia.  Many  of  his  officers  were  appre1;iensive  of 
the  depth  of  the  river,  and, the  rough  and  uneven  banks  on  the 
other  side ;  and  some  thought  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid 
to  a  traditionary  usage  with  respect  to  Sie  ^ime.  For  the 
kings  of  AJacedon  used  never  to  fpi^rch  out  to  war' in  the  month 
oi  Dsesius.  Alexander  cured  them  of  this  piece  of  supersti- 
tion, by  ordering  that  month  to  be  called  the  second  Artimi^ 
sius. .  And  when  Parmenio  objected  to  his  atten>pting  a  pas* 
sage  so  late  in  the  day,  he  said, — ^\The  Hellespont  would 
blush,  if,  after  having  passed  it,  he.  should  be  afraid  of  the 
Qranicus."  At  the  sam^  time  he  threw  himself  into  the  sjtrieam 
with  thirteen  troops,  of  horse;  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy's  arrows,  in  spite  of  the  steep  banks,  which  were 
lined  with  cavalry  well  armed,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river, 
which  often  bore,  him  down,  or  covered'  him  with  its  :Waves, 
his  motions  seemed  rather  the  effects  of  madness  than  sound 
sense.  He  held  on,  however,  till>  by.^reat  and  surprising  ef- 
forts^ he  gained  the  opposite  banks,  which  the  mud  made  ex- 
tremely slippe^  and  dangerous.  When,  he  was  there,  he  was 
forced  to  stand  an  engagement  with-^e  enemy,  band  to  hand^ 
and  with  great  confusion  on  his  part,  beca.use  they  attacked  his 
men  as  fast  they  came  over,  before  he  had  time  to  form 
them :  for  the  Persian  troo^is,  charging  with  Ipud  sliouts,  and 
with  horse  against  horse,  made  good  use  of  their  spears,  and 
when  those  were  broken,  of  th^ii'  siyords.. 

Numbers  pressed  hard  on  Alexander,  because  he  was  easy 
to  be  distinguished,  both  by  his  buckler,  and  by  his  crest,^on 
each  side  of  which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  plume  of  white 
feathers.  His  cuirass  was  pierced  by  a  javelm  at  the  joint, 
but  lie  escaped  unhurt.  After  this,  Rhcesaces  and  Spithri- 
dates,  two  officers  of  great  distinction,  attacked  him  at  pnce. 
He  avoided  Spithridate?  with  great  dddress,  4ind  received 
Rhoesaces  with  such  a  stroke  of  his  spear  upon  his  breast-plate, 
that  it  broke  in  pieces. "  Then  he  drew  his  sword  to  despatch 
him,  but  his  adversary  still  tnaintained  the  combat.  Mean 
time,  Spithridates  cikme  up'^on  one  side  of  him,  and  raising 
himself  up  on  his  horse,  gave  him  ;a  blow  with  his  battle-axe, 
which  cut  off  his  crest  with  one  side  of  his  plume.  Nay,  the  . 
force  of  it  was  such,  that  the  helmet  Could  hardly  resist  it;  it 
even  penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates  was  going  to  repeat 
his'  stroke,  when  the  celebrated  CKtus*  prevented  him,  by 

*  In  the  origitMd  it  is  Hixuroi  «*  /uir^,  "CUiua  tfie  Great.  But  in  Diodorus  (502 
and  503}»  w«  find  Kxirroc  e'  /xtkAt,  C&tw  the  Black;  and  Athenacus  (539,  C.) 
mentions  Kxtnof  •  Aiutof*  CUiu*  the  Fair.  Platsrch,  therefore,  probably  wrote 
it  0*  ^txeer. 
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running  him  through  die  body  with  his  spear.  At  the  same 
time  Alexander  brought  Rhcesaces  to  the  groond  with  Us 
swords  ,  -, 

While  the  cavaliy  were  fighting  with  so  much  fury,  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx  .passed  the  river,  and  then  the  infantry-  like- 
wise engaged.  The  enemy  made  no  great  or  long  resistance, 
but  soon  turned  their  backs,  and  fled,  all  but  the  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries, who  making  a  stand  upon,  an  eminence,  desired  Alex- 
ander to  give  his  word  of  honour  that  they  should  be  spared. 
But  that  prince,  influenced  rather  by  his  passion  than  his  rea- 
son, instead  of  giving  them  quarter,  advanced  to  attack  th^m, 
and  was  so  .warmly  received  th^  he  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  It  was  not,  however,  the  famous  Bucephalus.  In  this 
dispute  he  bad  more  of  -bis  men  kilted  and  Wounded  than  in 
an  the  rest  of  the  battle,;  for  hei^  tl^ey  had  to  do  .with  expe« 
vienbed  soldiers,  who  foug^ht  with  a  courage^  heightened  .by 
despair. 

The  b^barians^  we  are  told,  lost  m  this  battle  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse;*"  whereas 
Alexander 'had  no  mere  than  thirty-four  men  killed,!  nine  of 
which  were^  the/infantryi.  To  do  honour  to  their  memory,  he 
erected  a  sMCue  tb  each  of  t^em  in  bra^s,  the  workmanship  of 
liysippus.  And  that^he  Greeks  mighf  have  their  share  in  the 
glory  of  tjke  day^  l:(6~sent  them  presents  out  of  the  spoil :  ta 
the  Atheniafts,  m  particulat*,  he  sent  thi^^e  hundred  bucklers. 
Upon  the  re&i<ef  the  spoils  he  put  this  pompous  inscription  i-^ 

WON  BY  ALEX AND&H. THE  BON  OI*  PHILIP,  AND  THE  CREEKS, 
(excepting  the   LACEDAEMONIANS,)  OF  THE    BARBARIANS    IN 

ASIA.  Th  e  greatest  part  of  the  plate,  the  purple  furniture,  and 
Other  things  of  that  kind  which  ne  took  frwoa  the  Persians,  he 
sent  to  his  mother. 

This  battle  made  a  great  and  immediate  change  in  the  face 
of  Alexander^ft  affairs ;  insomuch  ^at  Sardis,  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  *Bersian  empire  on  the  maritime  side,  made 
its  submission.  All  tfae.^ther  cities .  followed  its  example, 
exce^  Halicarnassus  and  Miletus;  these  he  took  by  storm, 
and  suhduecf  all  the  adjacent  country.  After  this  he  remained 
some  time  in  suspense  as  to  the  course  he  should  take.  One 
while  he  was  for  going.  With  great  expedition,  to  risk  aU  upon 
the  fate  of  one  battle  with  Darkis :  another  while  he  Was  for 


*  Some  manuscripts  mention  only  ten  thousand  foot  killed,  which  is  the 
namher  we  hare  in  Piodbrus  (505).  j^niaii  (p.  45,)  makes  tb)e  number  of 
.  horse  kiUed  only  a  thousand. 

t  Arrian  (47)  says,  there  were  about  twenty-five  of  the  king's  friendtkiiHedt 
and  of  the  persons  of  less  note,  sixty  horse  and  thirty  foot.  QU  Curtius  infomM 
ufl^  it  was  only  the  twenty-five  friend*  who  had  statues.  They  were  erected 
at  Dii^.  a  city  ef  Macedonia,  from  whence  Q«  M^teUus  removed  them  loof 
after,  and  carried  them  to  Home. 
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first  reducing  all  th^  maritime  provinces;  that  when  he  had 
exercised  and  strengthened  himself  by  those  intermediate  ac- 
tions and  atcqnisitions,  he  miffht  then  inarch  against  diat 
prince. 

There  is  a  spring  in  Lycia  near  the  city  of  the  Xanthians, 
which,  they  teU  us,  at  that  time  turned  its  course  of  its  own 
accord,  and,  overflowing  its  banks,  Arew  up  a  plate  of  brass, 
upon  which  were  engraved  certain  ancient  characters,  signify- 
ing,*--^ That  the  Persian  empire  woald  one  day  come  to  a 
period,  and  be  destroyed  by  the  Greeks."  Encouraged  by 
this  prophety,  he  hastened  to  teduce  all  the  coast,  as  far  as 
Phoenice*  and  Cilicia.  His  march  throug\Pamphylia  has  af- 
forded matter  to  many  historians  for  pompous  description,  as 
if  it  WHS  by  the  tiiteq>osidon  of  heaven,  that  the  sea  retired 
before  Alexander,  which,  at  other  ttmes,  ran  there  with  so 
strong  a  current,  Aat  the  hreaker»rocks  at  the. foot  of  the 
mountain  very  seldom  were  left  bare.  Menander,  in  his  plea- 
sant way,  refers  to  ^is  pretended  miracle  in  one  of  his  come- 
dies :— 

How  like  great  AuuLuniKB !  do  I  seek 
A  fnend  P  Spontaneous  be  presents  faimselif. 
Hare  I  to  march  where  seas  iitdigkiant  roU  ? . 
The  Mar«tire%  and  there  I  auo^cb. 

But  Alexander  himself,,  in  his  epistles,  makes  no  miracle  of 
it;t  he  only  says, — ^^*He  marched  from  Phaselis  by  the  way 
called  Climax,^'  '     .        ' 

.  He  had  staid  some  time  at  Phaselis ;  and  having  found  in 
the  market  place  a  statue  of  Theodectes,  who  was  of  that  place,'' 
but  then  dead,  he  went  out  one  evening,  when  he  had  drun)c 
freely  at  supper,  in  masquerade,  and  covered  the  statue  with 
garlands.  Thus,  in  an  hour  of  festivity,  he  paid  an  agreea- 
ble compliment  to  the  memory  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  had  a  ^connection,  by  means  of  Aristotle  and  philo- 
sophy. ' 
Arter  this  he  subdued  such  of  the  Pisidians  as  had  revolt- 

*  This  iHacsmce*  as  Palmenus  has  observed,  was  a  distriot  of  I^cia  or  Pam- 
phyUa. 

t  There  is  likewise  a  passage  in  Str^o»  whteh  faXky  proves  that  there  was 
no  miracle  in  it  >-***Near  the  city,  of  Phaselis,"  says  he,  '*  between  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  there  is  «  passage  bv  the  sea  side,  through  which  Alexander 
marched  his  army.  Tlus  pasMge  is  very  narrow,  and  lie*  between  the  shore 
and  the  mountain  Climax,  which  overKwks  the  Pamph^ian  sea.  It  is  dry  at 
low  water,  so  that  travellers  pass  through  it  Widi  iv^fety ;  but  when  the  sea  is 
high,  it  is  overflowed.  It  was  then  the  winter,  season,  and  Alexander,  who 
depended  much  upon  his  good  fortune,  was  resolved  to  set  out  without  stay- 
ing till  the  floods  Were  abated ;  so  that  hia  men  were  ibroed  to  march  up  to 
the  middle  in  water.'* — S»ra6.  lib.  aiv. 

Joeephus  refento  Ihiapasssge  of  .Mexander,to  gain  the  more  credit  among 
fhe  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 
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ed,  and  conquered  Phiygia.  Upon  taking  Gordium,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  ijie  seat  of  the  ancient  Midas,  he  found  the 
famed  chariot,  fastened  witl>  cords,  made  of ^  the  bark  of  the 
cornel  tree,  and  was-  informed  of  a  tradition,  firmly  believed 
among  the  barbarians, — ^*'  That  the  Fates  had  decreed  the  em- 
pire of  the  worlil  to  the  man  who  should  untie  the  knot.'' 
Most  historians  say,  it  was  twisted  so  many  private  ways,  and 
the  ends  so  artfully  concealed  within,  that  Alexander,  finding 
he  could  not  untie  it,  cut  it  asunder,  with  his  sword,  and  so 
made  many  ends  instead  of  two«  But  Aristobulus  affirms  that 
he  easily  untied  it,  by  taking  out  the  pin  which  fastened  the 
yoke  to  the  beam,  and  then  drawing  out  the  yoke  itself. 

His  next  acquisitions  were  in  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia; 
and  there  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of  Memnon,* 
who  was  the  most  respectable  officer  Darius  had  in  the  mari- 
time parts  of  his  kingdom^  and, likely  to  have  given  the  inva* 
der  most  trouble.  This  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of 
marching  into  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  taken  his  departure  from  Susa,  (iiU 
of  confidence  in  his  numbers,  for  his  army  consisted  of  no  less 
than  six  hundred  thousand  combatants ;  and  gready  encou- 
raged besides  by  a  dreamy  which  the  ma^i  had  interpreted  ra- 
ther in  the  manner  they  thought  would  please  him  than  with  a 
regard  to  probability.  He.  dreamed, — "  That  he  ?aw  the  Ma-^ 
cedonian  phalanx  all  on  fire ;  and  that  Alexander,  in  the  dress 
which  he,  Darius,  had  formerly  worn  when  one  of  the  king's 
couriers,!  acted  as  his  seryant ;  after  whiph  Alexander  went 
into,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  there  suddenly  disappeared."  By 
this  heaven  seems  to  have  signified,  that  prosperity  and  honour 
would  attend  the  Macedonians ;  and  that  Alexander  would 
become  piaster  of  Asia,  like  Darius  before  him^  wKo,  of  a  si^i- 

*  Upon  tliedeatli'  of  H^mnon,  who  had  be^n  with  great  success  to  reduce 
the  Greek  islands,  and  was  on  the  point  of  invading  £ubcea«  Darius  was  at  a 
loss  whom  to  employ.  While  he  was  in  this  suspense,  Charidemus,  an  Athe- 
nian, who  had  served  with  great  reputation  under  Philip  of  Kacedon,  but  was 
now  very  zealous  fot  the  Persian  interest,  attempted  tb  set  the  king  and  his 
ministers  right:—"  While  you.  Sir,"  said  he  to  Darius,  ''are  safe, the  empire 
can  never  be  in  great  danger.  Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  you  never  to  expose 
your  person,  but  to  make  choice  of  kome  able  general  to  march  against  your 
enemy.  One  hundred  thousand  men  will  be  more^an  suffieient,  provided  a 
third  of  tliem  be  mercenaries,  to  compel  hita  to  abandon  this  enterorise;  and 
if  you  will  l\onour  me  with  the  comrhand,  1  wiU  be  accountable  for  the  success 
of  what  I  advise."  Darius  was  ready  to  accede  to  the  proposal;  but  the  Per- 
sian grandees,  through  envy*  accused  Charidemus  of  a  treasonable  design,  afid 
effected  his  ruio.  Darius  repented  *in  «  few  days,  hut  it  waa  then  too  late. 
That  able  counsellor  and  genenkl  was  condemned  and  executed. — Diod,  Sicm 
1.  xvii.  Q.  Curt,  1.  iii.  ^ 

t  In  the  text  Arya^tK,  But  it  appears  from  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  that  it 
should  be  read  As-x»A»f.  It  is  the  Persian  word  Utandoy  atator,  (from  $tadey 
stare)  with  a  Greek  termination ;  and  we  learn  fn>ni  Cicero,  that  ttaior  signifies 
a  courier. 
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pie  courier^^became  a  king;  but  that  he  would  nevertheless 
soon  die,  and' leave  his  glory  behind  him. 

Darius  was  still  more  encouraged  by  Alexander's  long  stay 
in  Cilicia,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  his  fear.  But 
the  real  cause  of  his  stay  was  rickness,  which  some  attribute 
tb  Kis  great  fatigues,  and  others  to  his  bathing  in  the  river 
Cydnus,  whose  water  is  extremely  cold.  His.  physicians  durst 
nbt  give  him  any  medicines,  because  they  thought  themselves 
not  so  certain  of  the  cure,  as  of  the  danger  they  must  incur  in 
the  application  :  for  they  feared  the  Macedonians,  if  they  did 
not  succeed,  would  suspect  them  of  some  bad  practice.  Philip 
the  Acamanian  saw  how  desperate  the  king^'s  case  was,  as  well 
as  the  rest ;  but  besides  the  cOnidence  he  had  in  his  friend- 
ship, he  thought  it  the  highest  ingratitude,  when  his  niaster 
was  in  sb\mu%  danger,  not  to  risk  something  with  him. in  ex- 
hausting all  his  art  for  his  relief.  He,  therefore,  attempted  the 
cure,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to  wait 
with  patience  till  his  medicine  was  prepared,  or  to  take  it  when 
ready ;  so  desirous  was  he  of  a  speedy  recovery,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  sent  him  a  letter  from  the  camp, 
advising  him  "  to  ben^re  of  Philip,  whom;"  he  said,  "  Darius 
had  prevailed  upon,  by  presents  of  infinite  vahie^  and  the'^o«» 
mise  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  take  him  off  by  poison." 
As  soon  as  Alexander  had  read  the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his 
pillow,  without  showing  it  to  any  of  his  friends.  The  time  ap- 
pointed being  come,  Philip^  with  the  king's  friends,  entered 
the  chamber,  having  the  cup  which  contained  the  medicine  in 
his  hand.  The  king  received  it  freely,  without  the  least  marks 
of  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  letter  in  his  hands. 
It  was  a  striking  situsition,  and  more  interesting  than  any  scene 
in  a  tragedy  ;  the  one  reading,  while  the  other  was  drinking. 
They  looked  upon  each  other,  bul:  with  a  very  different  air* 
The  king,  with  an  open  and  tinembarrassed  countenance,  ex- 
pressed his > regard  for  Philip,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  his 
honour  ;  Philip's  look^showed  his  indignation  at  the  calumi^r. 
One  while  he  lifted  up  hiK  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  protest- 
ing his  fidelity;  another  while  he  threw  himself  down  by  the 
bedside,  entreating  his  master  to  be  of  good  courage,  apd  trust 
to  his  care.  -, 

The  medicine,  indeed,  V^as  so  strong,  and  overpowered  his 
spirits  in  such  ,a  manner,  that  at  first  he  was  speechless,  and 
discovered  scarcfe  any  sign  of  sense  or  life.  But  afterwards  he 
was  soon  relieved  by  this  faithful  physician,*  and  recovered 
!^o  well  that  he  was  able  to  show  himself  to  the  Macedonians, 

*  Tn  three  days' time. 
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vhose  diatress  did  ndt  ftbate  till  be  came  personally  before 
them. 

TherQ  ^as  in  the  army  of  Dariug  a  Macedonian  fugitive, 
named  Anxyntas,  who  knew  perfectly  well  the  disposition  of 
Alexander.    This  man,  perceiving  that  Diarius  prepared  to 
m«xh  through  the  straits  in  quest  of  Alexander,  begged  of 
him  to  remkin  where  he  was,  and  take  the  advantage  of  receive 
ing  9tL  enemy,  so  much  inferior  to  him  in  number,  upon  large 
and  spacious  plains.     Darius  asiswered,'-^^^  He  was  afraid  in 
tlhat  case  the  enemy  would  fly  without  coming  to  an  action, 
and  Alexander  escape  him.'^  ^^  If  that  is  all  you  fear,"  replied 
die  Macedonian,  ^^  let  It  give  you  no  farther  uneasiness ;  for 
he  will  com^  to  seek  you,  and'  is  already  on  his  march^"  How- 
ever, his  representations  had  no  effect :  Dariiis  set  out  for  Ci- 
Ucia ; .  and  Alexander  was  making  for  Syri;^  in  quest  of-  him. 
But  happening  to.  miss  each  other  in  the  night,  they  both  turned 
hack;  Alexander  rejoicing  in  his. good  fortune,  and  hastening 
to^neet  Darhis  in  the  straits ;  while  Darius  endeavoured  to 
disengage  himself,  and  recover  his  former  camp ;  for  by  thb 
time  he  was  sensible  of  his  error  in  throwing  himself  into 
gifonnd  hemmed  in  by  the  sea,  on  one  side,  and  .the  mountains 
on  the  other,,  and  intersected  by  the  river  PinarUs ;  so  that  it 
waa  impracticable  for  cavalry ;  and  his  infismtry  could  only  act 
in  small  and  broken  parties ;  while,  9t  the  same  time,  this 
situation  was  extremely  convenient  for  the  enemy's  inferior 
numbers. 

Thus  fortune  befriended  Alexander  as  to  the  scene  of  action ; 
but  the  skilful  disposition  o£  his  forces  contributed  stiU  more 
to^his  gaining  the  victory.  As  his  army  was  very  small  in  com* 
parison  of  that  of  Darius,  he  took  care  to  draw  it  up  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  surrounded,  by  stretching  out  his  right  wing 
farther  than  the  enemy's  left.  In  that  wing  h^  acted  in  person, 
and,  fighting  in  the  foi^most'ranks,  put  the  barbarians  to  flight. 
He  was  wounded,  however,,  in  the  thigh,  and,  according  to 
Chares,' by  Darius,,  who  engaged  him  hand  to  hand.  But  Alex* 
ander,  in  the  account  he  ^[ave  Antipater  of  the  battle,  does  not 
mention  who  it  was  that  wounded  him.  He  only  says,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  thigh  by  a  sword,  and  that  no  dangerous 
consequences  followed  it.    - 

The  victory  was  a  very  signal  one ;  for  he  killed  above  a  hun-^ 
dred  and  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy.*  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  it  but  the  taking.^f  Darius ;  and  that  prince  escaped 
narrowly,  having  got  the  start  of  his  pursuer  only  by  four  ch*  nve 
furlongs.  Alexander  took  his  chariot  and  his  bow,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  his  Macedonians.  He  found  them  loading 

*  Diodonis  flays  Ji  himdred  and  thirty  thousand. 
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th^mselved  with  tbe  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp,  ,vhich  was 
rich  and  various ;  though  Darius,  to  make  his  troopa  fitter  for 
action,  had  left  most  of  the  baggage  in  Damascus.  The  Ma- 
cedonians had  reserved  for  their  master  the  tent  of  Darius, 
.  in  which  he  found  officers  of  the  household  magnificently 
clothed,  rich  furniture,  and.  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 

As  soon  as  he  had  ptit  off  his  armour,  he  went  to  the  jiath^ 
saying  to  those  about  him,-^^^  Let  us, go  and  refresh  ourselves 
after  the  fatigui^  of  the  field,  in  the  bath  pf  Darius."  ^^  Nay, 
rather,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  /*  in  tha  bath  of  Alexander  ; 
for  the  goods  of,  the  conquered  are,  and  should>  be  called  the 
conqueror's."  When  he  had  taken  a  view  pf  the  basins,  vials, 
boxes,  and  other  vases,  curiously  wrought  in  gold,  smelled  the 
fragrant  odours  of  essences^  and  seen  the  splendid  furniture  of 
spacious  apartn^ents,  he  turned  to  his  friends^  ^nd  said,  ^^  This, 
then,  it  seems,  it  was  to  be  a  king."^ 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  table,  an  account  wa^  brought 
him,  that  among  the  prisoners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  and  two  unmarried  daughters ;  and  .that  upon  seeing 
his  chariot  and  bow  they  broke  out  into  greati  lamentations, 
concluding  that  he  was  dead.  Alexander,  after  some  pause^ 
during  which  he  was  radier  commiserating  their  ipisfortunes 
than  rejoicing  in  hia  own  success,  sent  Leonatus  to  assure 
them, — *'^  That  Darius  was  not  dead ;  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  Alexander,  for  his  dispute  with  Darius  was  only  for 
empire ;  and  that  they  should  find  themselves  provided.for  in 
the  saptie  manner  as  when  Darius  was  in  his  greatest  pros** 
perity."  If  this  message  to  the  captive  princesses  was  gracious 
and  humane,  his  acuotis  were  ^till  more  so.  He  allowed  them 
to  do  the  funeral  honours  to  what  Persians  they  pleased,  and 
for  that  purpose  furnished  them,  out  of  the.  spoils,  with  robes, 
and  all  the  other  decorations  that  were  ci^stomary .  They  had  as 
many  domestics,  and  were  sei;ved  in  all  respects  in  as  honour- 
able a  manner  as  before  ^  indeed,  their  s^ppointm^nts .  were 
greater.  But  there  was  another  part  of  his  behaviour  to  them 
still  more  noble  and  princely.  Though  th^y  were  now  captives, 
he  considered  that  they  were  ladies,  hot  only  of  high  rank,  but 
of  great  modesty  and  virtue ;  and  took  care  that  they  should 
not  hear  an  indecent  word,  nor  hkve  the  least  cause  to  suspect 
any  danger  to  their  honoun  Nay,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  holy 
temple,  or  asylum  of  virgins,'  rather  than  in  an  enemy's  camp, 
they  lived  unseen  and  unapproached^in  the  most  sacred  privacy. 
,  It  is  said,  the  wife  of  Darius  was  one  of  th9  most  beautiful, 
women,  .as  Darius  was  one  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men 


*  As  if  be  bad  said, — -  Could  a  king  place  his  bappio'ess  in  such  enjoyments 
as  these  ?*'  For  Alexander  was  not,  till  long  after  this,  corrupted  by  the  Per- 
sian luxury. 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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in  tlie  world;  and  that  their  danghters  much  resembled  them. 
But  Alexander,  no  doubt,  thought  it  more  glorious  and  wor* 
dtjrof  akingto  conquer  hiniself,  than  to  finbdue  his  enemies, 
and;  therefore^  never  af^proachc^^one  of  theiis«  Indeed,  his 
continence  was  such,  that  he  knew  not  any  woman  before  his 
marriage,  except^Barsine,  who  became  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Memnon,  and  waa  taken  prisoner  near  Damas- 
cus. 'She  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  literature^  a  woman  <of 
the  most  agreeable  temper,  and  of  royal  extraction;  for  her 
father,  Artaba2u«^  was  grandson  to  a  king  of  Persia.*  Ac- 
cording to  Aristobulus,  it'  was  Parmenio,  tha^t  put  Alexander 
upon  this  connection  with  so  accomplished  a  woman,  whose 
beauty  was  her  least  perfection.  As  for  the  other  female 
captives,  though  they  were  tM  and  beautiful^  Alexander^i»ok 
no  farther  notice  of  theitf  than  to  say,  by  Way  of  a  jest,— • 
"  What  eye-sores  these  Persian  women  are !"  He  found  a 
counter-charm  in  the  beauty  of  self-government. and  sobriety ; 
and)  in  the  strength  of  ^at,  passed  them  by  as  so  many 
statues. 

Philoxenus,  who  commnnded  his  forces  upon  the  coast,  ac- 
quainted him  by  letter,  that  there  was  one  Theodorus,  a  Ta- 
relitine,  with  bin/,  who  had  two  beautiful  boys  to  sell^  and  de- 
sired to  know  whether  he  chose  to  buy  them.  '  Alexander  was 
^o  jnuch  incensed  at  this  application,  that  he  askedhis  friends 
several  times,-^^^  What  base  inclinations  Philoxenus  had  ever 
seen  in  him,  diat  he  durst  make  him  so  infamous  a  proposal  ?" 
Ift  hfs  answet*  to  the  letter,  which  was  extremely  severe  upon 
Philoxenus,  he  ordered  him  to  dismiss  Theodorus  and  his  vile 
merchandise  together.  He  likewise  reprimanded  young  Ag- 
non  for  offering  to  purchase  Crobylus  tor 'him,  whose  beauty 
was  famous  iii  Corinth.  Being  informed  that  two  Macedo- 
nians, named  Damon  and  Timotheus,  had  corrupted  the  wives 
of  some  of  his  mercenaries  who  served  under  Parmenio^  he 
ordered  that  officer  to  inquire  into  the  affair;  and  if  they  were 
found  guilty,  ta  put  them  to  death,  as  no  better  than  savages, 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  human  kind.  In  the  same  letter, 
Speaking  of  his  own  conduct,  he  expresses  himBelf  in  these 
terms : — ^*'For  my  part,  I  have  neither  s^n^  nor  desired  to  sec, 
the  wife  of  Darius ;  so  far  from  that,  I  have  not  suffered  any 
man  to  speak  of  her  beauty  before  irpe."  He  used  to  sayy— 
**  That  sleep,  and  the  commerce  with  the  sex,  were  the  things 
that  made  him  most  sensible  of  his  mortality."  For  he  con- 
sidered both  weariness  and  pleasure  as  the  natural  effects  of 
4our  weakness. 

He  was  also  very  temperate  in  eating.  Of  this  there  are 
many  proofs;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  one  in  what  he  said 

*  Son  to  a  king  of  Persia's  daughter. 
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to  A«la,  whom  he  called  his  modier,  and. had  made  queen  of 
Caria.*'  -^da,  to  express  her  .affectionate  regards,  sent  him, 
every  day,  a  number  of  excellent  dishes,  and  a  handsome  ile^ 
sert ;  and,  at  last,  she  sent  him  some  of  her  best  cooks  and 
bakers.  But  he  said, — ^*'  He  had  no  need  of  them ;  for  he  had 
been  supplied  with  better  cooks^  by  shis  tutor  Leonidai ;  a  march 
before  day  to  dress  his.  dinner,  and  a  light  dinner  to  prepare  his 
supper."  He  added,  that  ^^  the  same  Leonidas  used  to  examine 
the  chests  and  wardrobes  in  >«rhAch4iis  bedding  and  clothes  were 
put,  lest  something  of  luxury  and  superf  uity  should  be  intro*- 
duced  there  by  his  mother." 

-  Nor  was  he  so  mu^h  addicted  to  wine  as  he  was  thought  t^ 
be.  It  was  supposed  so,  because  he  passed. a.great  deal  of  time 
at  table  $  but  that  time  wasi^pent  rather  in  talking  than  drink* 
ing,  every  cup  introducing  some  long  discourse.  Besides,  he 
never  made  these  long  meals  but  when  he  had  abundance  of 
leisure  upon^  his  hands.  When  business  called  he  wa^  not  to 
be  detained  by  wine,  or  sleep,' or  pleasure,  or  honourable  4ove^ 
or  the  most  entertaining  spectacle,  though  the  motions  of  other 
generals  have  been  retarded  by  some  of  these  things.  ^  His 
life  sufficiently  confirms  this  assertion ;  for,  though  very  shor^ 
he  performed  in  it  innumerable  great  actions.^ 
-  On  his  days  of  leisure,  as  soon  as  hci  was  risen,  he  sacrificed 
to  the  gods ;  after  which  he  took  his  dii^er  sitting..  The  rest 
of  the  day  he  spent  in  hunting,  or  deciding^  the  differences 
among  his  troops,  or  in  reading  and  writing.  If  he-  was  upon 
a  march  which  did  not  require  haste,  he  would  exercise  him- 
self in  shooting  and  darting  the  javelin,--  or  in  mounting  or 
alighting  from  a  chariot  at  full  speed.  ^  ^  Sometimes  also,  be  di-* 
verted  himself  with  fowling  and  tox-huating,  as  we  find  by  his 
journals. 

Ob  his  return  to  his  quarters,  when  he  went  to  be  refreshed 
with  the  bath  and  with  oily  he  inquired  of  the  stewards  of  his 
kitchen  whether  they  had  prepared  every  thtng^jn  a  handsome 
manner  for  supper.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening,  and 
when  night  was  come  on,  that  b^  ti>ok  diis  med,  and  then  he 
ate*  Iq  a  recumbent  posture.  He  was  very  attentive  to  his 
guests  at  table,  that  they  might  be  served  equally,  and  none  ne» 
glected«  His  enteruinmenis,  as  we  have  already,  observed, 
lasted  many  hours ;  but  they  were  Jengthened  out  rather  by 
conversation  than  dfinking.  His  conversation,  in  many  re- 
elects, was  more  agreeable  than  that  of  mo*t  princes,  for  he 

*  Tluifniiiceas,  after  the  death  of  ber  eldest  brother  llmieokM,  end  hit  «>n* 
sort  Artevinay  who  died  without  children,  succeeded  to  the  thrqne  with  her 
brother  Hidreus*  to  whom  she  had  been  married.  Hidreiia  dyinf  before  her« 
Pezodonia,  her  third  brother,  dethroned  her^  and  after  his  death,  his  aon-in- 
law,  Orofitea,  seized  the  crown.  Bat  AklMaidsr  restored  htsr  to  the  poisss- 
aon  of  her  domiaionsi 
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was  not  deficielit  in  the  graces  of  society.  His  only  fault  was 
his  retaining  so  much  of  the  soldier,*  as  to  indulge  a  trouble- 
some vanity.  He  wt>uld  not  only  boast  of  his  own  actions,  but 
suiFered  himself  to  be  cajokd  by  flatterers  to  an  amazing  de* 
grce.  These  wretches  were  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  rest 
of  the  company,  who  did  not  choose  to  contend  with  them  in 
adulation,  nor  yet  to  appear  behind  them  in  their  opinion  of 
their  king's  achievements. 

As  to  delicacies,  he  had  so  little  regard  for  them,  that  when 
the  choicest  fruit  and  iish  were  brought  him>lrom  distant  coun- 
tries and  seas,  he  would  send  some  to  each  of  his  friends,  and 
he  very  often  left  none  for  himself.  Yet  there  was  always  a 
magnificence  At  his  table,  and  the  expense  Tose  iVith  his  for- 
tune, till  it  came  to  ten  thousand  drachmas  for  one  entertain- 
ment. There  it  stood ;  and  he  did  not  sufier  those  that  invited 
him  to  exceed  tbiit  sum. 

After  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  sent  to  Damascus,  and  seized 
the  money  and  equipages  of  the  Persians,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children.  On  that  occasion  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
enriched  themselves  most.  They  had,  indeed,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  action,  and  they  were  favoured 
with  this  commission, '  that  they  might  have  the  best  share 
tn  the  spoil.  Not  but  the  rest  of  the  army  found  sufficient 
booty;  and  the  Macedonians  having  once  tasted  the  trea- 
sures and  theiuxury  of  the  barbarians,  hunted  for  the  Persian 
wealth  with  all  the  ardour  of  hounds  upon  scent. 

it  appeared  to  Alexander  a  matter  of  great  impoxtance^  be- 
fore he  went  farther,  to  gain  the  maritime  ^powers.  Upon  ap- 
plication, the  kings  c/  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  made  their  submis- 
sion: onjy  Tyre  held  out.  He  besieged  that  city  seven 
months ;  during  which  time  he  erected  vast  mounts  of  ^arth, 
plied  it  with  his  engines,  and  invested  it  on  the  side  next  the 
sea  with  two  hundred  galleys.  He  had  a  dream,  in  which  he 
saw  Hercules  offering  him  his  hand  from  the  wall,  and  inviting 
him  to  (enter.  And  many  of  the  Tyrians  dreamcd,t~"  That 
Apollo  declared  he  would  go  over  to  Alexander,  because  he 
was  displeased  with  their  behaviour  in  the  town.''  Hereupon 
the  Tyrians,  as  iJF  the  god  had  been  a  deserter  taken  in  the  &ct, 
loaded  his  statue  with  chains,  and  nailed  the  feet  to  the  pedes*- 
tal;  not  scrupling  to  call  him  9n  Alexandritft.    In  another 

*  The  ancienti»  in  their  comic  pieces,  used  alvays  to  put  the  rodomontades 
in  the  character  of  a  soldier.  At  present  the  army  have  as  little  vanity  as  any 
set  of  people  whatever. 

t  One  of  the  Tyrians  dreamed  he  saw  Apollo  6ying  from  the  city/  Upon 
his  reporting  this  to  the  people,  they  would  have  stoned  him,  suppbnng  that 
he  did  it  to  mttmidate  them.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  tal^e  refuge  m  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  But  the  magistrates,  upon  mature  deliberation,  resolved 
to  fix  one  end  of  a  gold  chain  to  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  the  other  to  the 
altar  of  Hercules.— iKsd  iSiic.  lib.  zvii. 
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dreamy  Alexander  thought  he  saw  a  satyr  playing  before  him 
at  some  distance ;  and  when  he  advanced  to  take  him,  the  savage 
eluded  hisr  grasp.  However,  at  last,  after  much  coaxing, 
and  taking  many  circuits  round  him,  he  prevailed  on  him  to 
surrender  himself.  The  interpreters,  plausibly  enough,  divid- 
ed the  Greek  term  for  satyr  into  two,  Sa  Tyros^  which  signi- 
fies Tyre  is  thine.  They  still  show  us  a  fountain,  near  which 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  seen  that  vision. 

About  the  middle  of  the  siege,  he  made  an  excursion  against 
the  Arabians,  who  dwelt  about  Antilibanus.  There  he  ran  a 
great  risk  of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  preceptor  Lysimachus, 
who  insisted  on  attending  him  ;  being,  as  he  alleged,  neither 
older  nor  less  valiant  than  Phcenix.  But  when  they  came  ^to 
the  hills,  and  quitted  their  horses,  to  march  up  on  foot,  the  rest 
of  the  party  got  far  before  Alexander  and  Lysimachus.  Night 
came  on,  and  as  the  enemy  was  at  no  great  distance,  the  king 
would  not  leave  his  preceptor,  borne  down  with  fatigue  and 
the  weight  of  years.  Therefore,  while  he  was  encouraging  and 
helping  him  forward,  he  was  insensibly  separated  from  his 
troops,  and  had  a  dark  and  very  cold  night  te  pass  in  an  ex« 
posed  and  dismal  situation.  In  this  perplexity,  he  observed 
at  a  distance  a  number  of.scattered  fires  which  the  enemy  had 
lighted ;  and  depending  uppn  his  swiftness  and  activity,  as 
^ell  as  accustomed  to  extricate  the  Macedonians  out  of  every 
difficulty,  by  taking  a  share  in  the  labour  and  danger,  he  ran  to 
the  next  fire.  After  having  killed  two  of  the  barbarians  that 
sat  watching  it,  be  seized  a  lighted  brand,  and  hastened  with 
it  to  his  party,  who  soon  kindled  a  great  fire.  The.  sight  of 
this  so  intimidated  ^e  enemyv  that  many  of  them  fled,  and  ^ 
those  who  ventured  to  attack  him, .  were  repulsed  with  con* 
siderable  loss.  By  these  means  he  passed  the  night  in  safe^, 
according  to  the  account  we  have  from  Chsures. 

As  for  the  siege,  it  was  brought  to  a  termins^tion  in  this 
manner : — Alexander  had  permitted  his  main  body  to  repose 
themselves^  after  the  long  and  severe  fatigues  they  had  under- 
gone, and  ordered  only  som«  smaU  parties  toieep  the  Tyrians 
in  play;  In  the  mean  time,  Aristander,  his  principal  sooth- 
sayer, offered  sacrifices ;  and  one  day,  upon  inspecting  ^e  en- 
tnals  of  the  victim,  he  boldly  asserted,^. among  those  about  him, 
that  the  city  would  certainly  be  taken  that  month.  As  it  hap- 
pened then  to  be  the  last  day  of  the  month,  his  assertion  was 
received  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  The  king  perceiving  he  was 
disconcerted,  and  making  it  a  point  to  bring  the  prophecies  of 
his  ministers  to  completion,  gave  orders  that  the  day  should 
not  be  called  the  thirtieth,  but  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month. 
At  the  same  time  he  called  out  his  forces  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet, and  made  a  much  more  vigorous  assault  than  he  at  first 
intended.    The  attack  was  violent ;  and  those  who  were  left 
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behind  in  the  canip,  quVtCed  it  to  have  a  share  in  it,  and  to 
support  their  f^llow-soidiers ;  insomuch,  that  the  Tyrians  were 
forced  to  give  out,  and  the  city  was  taken  that  very , day. 

from  thence  he  marched  into  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  G^za, 
the  capital  of  that  country.  While  he  was  employed  there,  a 
bird,  as  it  flew  by,  let  fall  a  clod  of  earth  upon  his  shoulder^ 
and  then  going  to  perch  on  the  cross-cords  with  which  they 
turned  the  engines,  was  entangled  and  taken.  The  event  an* 
swered  Aristshider's  interpretation  of  this  sign :  Alexander 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  he  took  the  city.  He  sent 
most  df  its  spoils  to  Olympias  and  Cleopatra,  and  others  of 
his  friends.  His  tutor,  Leonidas^  was  not  forgotten ;  and  the 
present  he  made  hirti  had  something  particular  in  it.  It  con^ 
sisted  of  five  hundred  talents  weight  of  frankincense,*  and  a 
hundred  of  myrrh,  and  was  sent  upon  the  recollection  of  the 
hopes  he  had  conceived  when  a  boy.  It  seems  Leonidas  one 
day  had  observed  Alexander,  at  a  sacrifice,  tHrowinv  incense 
into  the  fire  by  handfuls ;  upon  which  he  said,—**  Alexander, 
when  you  have  conquered  the  country  where  spices  grow,  you 
may  be  thus  liberal  of  your  jncense ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
use  what  you  have  more  sparingly.''  He,  therefore,  wrote 
thus, — ^**  I  have  sent  you  frankincense  and  myrrh  in  abundance, 
that  you  may  be  no  lortgcr  a  churl  to  the  gods." 

A  casket  being  one  daV  brought  him,  which  appeared  on^  of 
the  most  curious  and  valuable  things  among  the  treasures  and 
the  whole  equipage  of  Darius,  he  asked  his  friends  what  they 
thought  most  worthy  to  be  put  in  it  ?  Different  things  were 
proposed;  but  he  said, — **Thc  Iliad  most  deserved  such  a 
case."  This  particular  is  mentioned  Iw  sclveral  writers  of 
credit.  And  if  what  the  Alexandrians  say,  upon  the  faith  of 
Heraclides,  be  true.  Homer  was  no  bad  auxiliary  or  useless 
counsellor  in  the  course  of  the  war.  They  tell  us,  that  when 
Alexander  had  conquered^  Egypt,  and  determined  to  build 
there  a  great  city,  which  was  to  be  peopled  with  Greeks,  and 
called  after  his  owp  name,  by  the  advice  of  his  architects  he 
had  marked  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was  preparing  to  lay  the 
foundation;  but  a  wonderful  dream  made  him  fix  upon  ano- 
ther situation.  He  thought  a  person  with  grey  hair,  and  a 
very  venerable  aspect,  approached  him,  and  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing lines  :— 

Hi^h  o'er  a  rulfy  sea,  the  Pharian  isle 

Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile.  [Pope.] 

ib,  M*  dwl.  gr. 

*  The  common  Attic  talent,  in  Troy  weight,  wai       •  56  11    0    17| 

This  talent  consisted  of  60  ndiut ;  but  there  Was  another  Attic 

talent,  by  some  said  to  consist  of  8(f,  by  others  of  lOOm^mr. 

Themtffiawas        .       - Oil    7  A^ 

The  talent  of  Akxaadiia  ww       •       -  104   0  19    U 
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Akxandor,  upon  this,  imsiedifttely  >  left  his  bed,  and  irent  to 
Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  ^n  island  lying  a  little^  above, 
the  Canobic  mpM^  of  the  Nile,  but  now  is  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  causeway*  He  no  sopner  qast  his.  eyes  upon  the 
place  dian  he  perceived  the  commodlousness  of  the  situation^ 
It  is  a  tongue  of  land,  not  dnlike  ai^  isthmus,  whosfe  breadth 
is  proportion^le  to  its  length.  On  one  •  side  it  has  a  great 
lake,  and  on  the  other  the  sea,  which  there  forms  a  capacious 
harbour.*  This,  led  him  to  declare,  that  ^  Homer,  among  his 
other  adipirable  (qualifications,  was  »n  excellent  aixhitect  ;^'  and 
he  ordered  a  city  to  be  planned  suitable  to  the  ground,  and  its 
appendant  conveniences.  For  want  of  chalk,  they  made  use 
of  flour,  which  answered  well  enough  upon  a  black  soily  and 
th^  drew  a  line  with  it  about  the  semicircular  bay.  The  arms 
of  this  semicircle  were  terminated  by  straight  lines,  so  that 
the  whole  was  in  the  form  of  a'Macedonian  clpak. 

While  the  king  was  enjoying  the  design,  on  a  sudden  an  in- 
finite number  of  large  birds  of  various  k;inds  rose,  like  a  black 
cloud,  out  of  the  river  and  the.  lake,  and  lighting  upon  the 

Iilace,  ate  up  all  the  flour  ^that  was  used  in  marking  out  the 
ines.  Alexander  was  disturbed  at  the  omen;  but  the  divi- 
ners encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by  assuring  him  it  was  a  sign 
that  the  rity  he  was  going  to  build  would  be  blest  jyith  such 
plenty,  as  to  fuxiAish  a  supply  to  all  that  should  repair  to  it  from 
other  nations.    .  . 

The  execution  of  the  planhe  left^  his  architects,  and  went 
to  visit  die  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  a  long  and  la- 
borious journey  jf  ^d  beside  the  fatigue,  there  were  two  great 

*  *£lf 'Kv  Mft  *mr9f  ivfVM  J^«#i^t«  (rauMst  yv^  t^n  fff^fjim  ^\«toc  t^om  av/m^mn^f 

Dkder  understands  thi»  whole  pswa^e  (w;hich,  as  he  observes,  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties)  as  a  descriptidn  of  the  isle  of  Pharos.  It  oertainly  was  6ie 
isle  of  Pharos  that  formed  the  harbour,  which  was  a  doubFe  one-,  and  he  ad- 
duces the  authorities  of  Caesar  and  Virgil  to  prove  that  pbitit.  Hut  bowLdid 
the  isle  of  Pharos  lie  between,  or  divide,  the  sea  and  a  great  lake  I  pacier 
lakes  hifMn  T9  woMon  »si  ^3U«0v«v  to  mean  the  same  as  ?^uwik  d-xxtf^iertey:  Alex- 
andria, however,  doea  certainly  stand  between  the  lake  Jlarea,  or  Ma- 
reotis,  aiul  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  may  well  enough  be 
•called  a  sea*  And  the  word  iMfyuv*,  does  undoubtedly  signify  teparatinj,  or 
dividing'. 

Our  version  of  this  passage  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  account  whicli 
Diodoms,  die  Sicilian,  gives  of  the  situation  of  Alexandria.  That  historian 
says,  it  was  seatcfd  very  commodiously  by  the  haven  of  Pharos ;  the  streets 
were  so  contrived  as  to  admit  the  cooling  breezes^  which  refreshed  the  air.  • 
Alexander  ovdereda  broad  and  high  wall  to  be  draWn  around  it,  so  as  to  have 
the  sea  c^pse  on  one  side,  and  a  great  lake  on  the  other.  Its  form  resembled 
that  of  a  soldier's  cloak.  One  lurfe  beautiful  street  passed  from  gate  to  gate, 
being  in  l»eadth  a  hundred  feet,  ^n^  length  forty  furlongs,  or  five  miles.  It 
became  in  after-ag^  so  rich  and  famous,  that  there  were  on  its  rolls  three 
hundred  thouaand  freemen.— X>io</.  Sic.  1.  svii. 

fAs.to  his  motives  in  this  journey,  historians  disagree.  Arrian  (1.  iii.'c.  3,) 
tcUs  u%  be  took  it  in  iifiitation  of  Perseus  and  Herpules,  the  former  of  which 
had  consulted  that  oracle  when  he  wta  despatched  against  the  Gorgons^  and 
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dangers  attending  it.  The  <hi€  was,  that  their  water  might 
fail,  in  a  desert  of  many  days'  journey,  which  afforded  no 
supply  ;  and  the  other,  that^they  might  be  surprised  by  a  vio- 
lent south  wind  amidst  the  wastes  of  sand,  as  it  hsqppened  long 
before  to  the  army  of  Cambys^St  The  wind  raised  the  sand, 
and  rolled  it  in  such  waves,  that  it  devobred  fuU  fifty  thousand 
men.  These  difficulties  were  considered  and  represented  to 
Alexander:  but  it  was  not  easy  to  divert  him  from  any  of  his 

Kurposes.  ^Fortune  had  supported  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
is  resohitions  were  become  invincibly  strong ;  and  his  cou- 
rage inspired  him  with  such  >a  .spirit  of  adventure,  that  he 
thought  it  not  enough  to  be  victorious  in  the  field^  but  he  must 
conquer  both  time  and  place. 

[  The  divine  assistances  which  Alexander  experienced  in  this 
march,  met  with  more  credit  than  the  oracles  delivered  at  the 
end  of  it ;  though  those  extraordinary  assistances,  in  some 
measure,  confirmed  the  oracles.  In  the  first  place,  Jupiter  sent 
such  a  copious  and  constant  rain,  as  not  onl^  delivered^  them 
from  all  fear  of  sufFerinff  by  thirst,  but,  by  moistening  the  sand, 
and  making  it  firm  to  the  foot,  made  the  air  clear,  and  fit  for 
respiration.'  In  the  next  place,  when  they  found  the  marks 
which  were  to  serve  for  guides  to  travellers,  removed  or  de- 
faced, and  in  consequence  Wandered  up  and  down  without  any 
certain  route,  a  flock  of  crows  made  their  ^appearance,  and  di- 
rected them  in  the  way^  When  they  marched  briskly  on,  the 
crows  flew  with  equal  alacrity ;  when  they  lagged  behind  or 
Wted,  the  crows  also  stopped.  What  is  stiU  str^ger,  Cal^ 
listhenes  avers,  that  at)  night  when  they  happened  to  be  going 
wrong,  these  birds  called  them  by  their  croaking,  and  put 
them  right  a^ain.  ,  .  '  '     . 

When  he  had  passed  the  desert,  Jind  was  arrived  at  the  place, 
the  minister  of  Ammon  received  him  with  salutations  from 
the  gpd  as  from  a  father.  And  when  he  inquired, — ^'^  Whether 
any  of  the  assassins  of  his  father  had  escaped  him  ?"  the  priest 
desired  he  would  not  express  himself  in  that  manner,  "  for 
his  father  was  not  a  mortiil."  Then  he  asked, — ^^*  Whether  all 
the  murderers  of  Philip  were  punished ;  and  whether  it  was 
given  the  proponent  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  world?"  Ju- 
piter answered, — ^*^  That  he  granted  him  that  high  distinction ; 
and  that  the  d^ath  of  JPhilip  was  sufficiently  avenged."  Upon 
this,  Alexander  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  god  by  rich 
oflferings,  and  loaded  the  priests  with  presents  of  great  value. 

the  latter  twice,  viz.  when  he  went  into  Libya  against  Antaeus,  and  when  he 
inarched  into  BgypX  agunst  Busiris.  Now,  as  Perseus  and  Hercules  gave 
themselves  out  to  be  the  sons  of  the  Gi*ecian  Jupiter,  so  Alexander  had  a 
mind  to  take  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father.  Maximus  Tyrius  {tSerm,  zxv.) 
informs  us,  that  he  went  to  discover  the  fountains  of  the  Nile ;  and  Justin 
(1.  xi.  c.  11,)  says,  the  intention  of  this  visit  was  to  dear  up  his  mother's  cba- 
racter»  and  tbg^t  himself  the  reputation  of  a  divine  origin. 
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This  is  the  account  most  historians'  give  us  of  the  affair  of 
the  oracle:  but  Alexander  himself,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  on  that  occasion ^  only  says, — ^'•He  received  certain 
private  answers  from  the  oracle,  which  he  would  communicate 
to-her,  and  her  only,  at  his  return." 

-  Some  say,  Ammon's  prophet  being  desirous  to  address  him 
in  an  obliging  manner  in  Greek,  intended  to  $ay,  0  Paidton^ 
which  signifies.  My  Son;  but' in  his  barbarous  pronunciation, 
made  the  word  end  with  an  s  instead  of  an  n,  and  so  said^  0 
Pat  Dios^  which'  signifies,  0  Son  of  Jupiter.  Alexander,  they 
add,  was  delighted  with  the  mistake  in  the  pronunciation,  and 
from  that  mistake^wa's  propagated  ^report  that  Jupiter  hiniself 
had  called  him  his^  son. 

He  went  to  hearPsamhfio,  an  Egyptian  philosopher;  and 
the  saying  of  his  that  pleased  him  most  was, — ^*^  That  all  men 
are  governed  by  6od,  for  in  every  thing  that  which  rules  and 
governs  is  divine."  But  Alexander's  own  maxim  was  more 
agreeable  to  sound  philosophy  :  .he  said, — **'  God  is  the  com- 
mon father  of  men,  but  more  particularly  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous." 

When  among  the  barbarians,  indeed,  he  affected  a  lofty  port, 
such  as  might  suit  a  man  perfectly  convinced  of  his  di* 
yine  original;  but  it  was  in  a  small  degree,- and  with  great 
caution,  that  he  assumed  atiy  thing  df  divinity  among  the 
Greeks.  We  must  except,  however,  what  he  wrote  to  the 
Athenian's  concerning  Samos : — *^  It  was  not  I  who  gave  you 
that  free  and  famous  city,  but  your  then  lord,  who  was  called 
my  father,"  meaning  Philip.*    ' 

Yet,  long  after  this,  when  he  was  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
and  experienced  great  torture  from  it,  he  said,-^**  My  friends, 
this  is  blood,  and  not  the  ichor 

"  Which- blest  immortals  shed." 

One  day  it  happened  to  thunder  in  such  a  dreadful  manner, 
that  it  astonished  all  that  heard  it;  upon  which  .Anaxarchus 
the  sophist,  being  in  company  with  him^  said,^ — '^  Son  of  Ju- 
piter, could  you  do  so  ?"  Alexander  answered  with  a  smile,— 
**  I  do  not  choose  to  be  sp  terrible  to  nxy  friends  as  you  would 
have  me,  who  despise  my  entertainments,  because  you  see  fish 
served  up,  and  not  the  heads  of  Persian  grandees."  It  seems 
the  king  had  made  Hepheestion  a  present  of  some  small  fish, 
and  Anaxarchus  observing  it^  said, — **  Why  did  he  not  rather 
send  you  the  heads  of  princes  ;*^|  intiitiating  how  truly  despi- 

*  He  knevr  the  Athenians  were  sunk  into  such  meanness,  that  they  would 
readily  admit  hU  pretennons  to  divinity^  So  afterwards  they  deified  Demetrius. 

f  Diogenes  imputes  this  saying  of  Anaxarcliua  tb.the  aversion  he  had  for 

Nicocreon,  tyrant  of  Salamis.     According  to  him,  Alexander  having  one  day 

invited  Anaxarchus  to  dinner,  asked  him  bow  he  liked  his  entertainment?*^ 

**  It  is  excellent,''  replied  the  guest,  **  it  wants  but  one  dish,  and  that  a  deli- 

VOL.  III.  *  fib  ^   ,    ^^  ( 
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caU«  tfaoae  glittering  things  are  which  conquerors  pursue  with 
$o  much  dajiger  and  fatigue ;  since,  after  all^  their  enjoymenta 
are  little  or  nothing  aiiperior  to  those  of  other  men.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Alexander  neither 
believed,  nor  was  elated  with,  the  potion  of  his  divinity,  but 
that  he  only  made  use  of  it  as  a  meui£i  to  brkig  others  into 
subjection. 

At  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  he  honoured  the' 
gods  with  sacrifices  and  solemn  processions ;  on  which  occak 
aion  the  people  were  entertained  with  music  and  dancing,  add 
tragedies  were  presented  in  the  greatest  perfection,  not  onlji; 
in  respect  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  but  the  spirit  of 
emulation  in  those  who  exhibited  them.  Ii^  Athens  persons 
are  chosen  by. lot  out  i>f  the  tribes  to  copduct  those  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  in  this  case  the  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each 
o^er  with  incredible  ardour  ;  particularly  Nicoereon  king  of 
Salamis,  and  Paaicrates  king  of  Soli.  They  chose  the  most 
celebrated  actors  that  could  be  found i.Pasicrates  risked  the 
victory  upon  Athenodorus,  and  Nicoereon  upon  Thessalus* 
Alexander  interested  himself  particularly  in  behalf  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  did  not  discover  his  attachment,  till.  Athenodorus  was 
declared  victor  by  all  the  suflrag^es.  Then,  as  he  left  the  thea- 
tre, he  said,-r-^^  I  ^commend  the  judges  for  what  they  have 
d9ie  i  but  I  would  iiav.e  given  half  my  kingdom  rather  than 
have  seen  Thessalus  conquered." 

However,  when  Athenodorus  was  fined  by  the  Athe'nians 
for  not  making  his  appears^ce  on  their  stage  at  the  feasts  of 
Bacchus,  and  entreated  Alexander  to  write  to  them  in  his"  fa- 
vour; thoughhe  reused  to  comply  with  that  request,  he  paid 
his  fine  for  him.  Another  actor,  named  Lycon,  a  native  (tf 
Scarphia,  performing  with  great  applause  before  Alexander, 
dexterously  inserted  in  one  of  the  speeches  pf  the  comedy  a 
verse  in  which  'he  asked  him  for  ten  talents.  Alexander 
laughed,  and  gave  him  them.    . 

It  was  about  this  time  thiat  h^  received  a  letter  from  Darius, 
in  which  that  prince  proposed,  on  condition  of  a  pacification 
and  future  friendship,  to  pav  him  ten  thx>usand  talents  in  ran- 
som of  the  prisoners,  to  cede  to  him  all  the  countries  on  this 
side  the  Euphrates,  and  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Upon  his  comVnunicating  these  proposals  to  his  friends,  Par- 
menio  saidy — **  If  I  were  Alexander,  I  would  accept  them.^' 
"  So  would  I,"  said  Alexander,-*  "  if  I  were  Parmenio."  The 

clous  one,  the  bead  of  a  tyrant ;"  not  the  heads  oT  the  Satrapa,  or  govemon 
of  prorinceB,.  as  it  is  in  Plutarch.  If  the  philosoplier  really  meant  the  head  of 
Nicoereon,  he  paid  dear  for  his  saying*  silerwards;  for  after  thi^  death  of  Alex- 
ander, he  was  forced,  hy  contrary  winds,  upon  the  cotist  of  Cyprus,  where  the 
tyrant  aeiftd  him  and  putiiim  to  death. 

*  Longinus  takes  notice  of  this  as  an  instance,  that  it  is  natural  for  men  of 
geaiiis,  eveniii  their  commoa  ducowwo,  to  let  iiiU something  great  and  subUme. 
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m&ftwcr  he  gav«  Damf  was, — ^^  That  if  h«  wouM  come  to  him, 
he  should  find  the  best  of  treatment ;  if  not,  he  must  go  and 
fteekhint." 

In  consecjfkence  of  this  declaration  he  began  his  marcH;  tint 
he  repented  that  he  had  set  out  so  soon,  when  he  i^eceived  tn« 
formation  that  the  wife  of  Darius  wa^  dead.    That  prmcess 
died  in  childbed ;  and  the  concc^  of  Alexander  was  great, 
because  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  clemency. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  return,  and  bury  her  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.  One  of  ^he  eunuchs  of  the  bed-chamber,  named 
Tireus,  who  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  the  princesses,  at 
this  time  made  his  escape  out  of  the  camp,'  and  rode  off  to 
Darius  with  news  of  the  queen's  death. 
^   Darius  smote  upon  his  bead,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 
After  which  he  kried  out,— -^^  Ah  cruel  destiny  of  the  Persians! 
Was  the  wife  and  sister  of  their  king  not  only  to  be  taken  cap* 
tive,  but,  after  her  death,  to  be  deprived  of  the  obsequies  due 
to  l^  high  rank!*'     The  eunuch  answered,  **  As  to  her  obse* 
qiues,  O  king,  and  all  the  honours  the' queen  had  a  right  to 
claim,  there  is  no  reason  to  blame  the  evil  genius  of  the  Per- 
sians.    For  neither  my  mistress,  Statira,  during  her  life,  or 
your  royal  mother,  or  children-,  missed  any  of  the  advantages 
of  their  former  fortune,  except  the  beholding  the  light  of  yoikr 
countenance,  which  the  great  Oromasdes'*  will  again  causa  to 
shine  with  as  .much  lustre  as  before.    So  far  from  being  de- 
prived of  any  of  the  solemnities  of  a  funeral,  the  queeta  was 
honoured  with  the  tears  of  her  Very  enemies.  For  Alexander 
is  as  mild  in  the  use  of  his  victories,  as  he  is  terrible  in  battle.'' 

On  hearing  this,  Darius  was  greatly  moved,  and  strange 
suspicion^  took  possession  of  his  souL  He  took  the  eunuch 
into  the  most  private  apartment  of.  his  pavilion,  and  said, — 
**  If  thou  dost  not  revolt  to  the  Macedonians,  as  the  fortune  of 
Persia  has  done,  but  still  acknowledgest  me  as  thy  lord ;  tell 
me,  as'thou  hoifourest  the  light  of  Mithra  and  the  right  hand 
of  the  king,  is  nqt  the  death  of  Statira  iht  least  of  her  misfor- 
tunes I  have  to  lamenti  Did  not  she  suffer  more  dreadful 
things  while  she  lived  ?  And,  amidst  all  oUr  calamities',  would 
not  our  disgrace  have  been  less  had  we  met  with  a  more 
rigorous  and  savage  enemy  ?  For  what  engagement,  in  the 
oompass  of  virtue,  could  bring  a  young  man  to  do  such  honour 
to  the  wife  of  his  enemy  ?" 

While  the  king  was  yet  speaking,  Tireus  humbled  his  face 
to  the  earth,  and  entreated  him  not  to  make  use  of  expressions 
so  unworthy  of  himself,  so  injurious  to  Alexander,  and  so  dis- 

*  Oronuudei  was  worshipped  by  th«  Persiuis  as  the  Authtor  of  all  Good* 
and  Arimaniut  deemed  the  Author  of  Bvil ;  agreeably  to  th6  principles  from 
which  they  were  believed  to  tpring**  \a%\A  sod  Darkness.  The  Persian  writers 
call  them  Yerdan  and  Ahriman, 
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honourable  to  the  memoty  of  his  deceased  wife  and  sister^ 
nor  to  deprive  himself,  of  the  greatest  of  consolations  in  his 
misfortune,  the  reflecting  that  he  was  not  defeated  but  by  a 
person  superior  to.huoian  nature.  He  assured  Him,  Alexan- 
der was  more  to  be  admired  for  the  decency  of  his  behaviour, 
to  the  Persian  women,  thali  for  the  valour  he. exerted  against 
the.  men.  Atthe  same  time,  he  confirmed  all  he  had  said  with 
the  most  awful  oaths,  and  expatiated  still  more  on  the  regu«t 
larity  of  Alexander's  conduct,  and  on  his  dignity  of  mind. 

Then  Darius,  xeturned  to  his  frieniijs ;  and  lifting  up  hi^ 
bands  to  heaven,  he  said, — ^'  Ye  golds,  who  are  the  guardians 
of  our  birth,  and  the  protectors  of  kingdoms,  grant  that  I  may 
re-establish  the  fortunes  of  Persia,  and  leave  them  in  the  glory 
I  found  them ;  that  victory  may  put  it  in  my  power,  to  return 
Alexander  the  favours  which  my  dearest  pledges  experienced 
from  him  in  my  fall !  But  if  the.  time  determined  by  fate  and 
the  divide  wrath,  or  brought  about  by  the  vicissitude. of  things, 
is  noinr  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Persians  must  fall,  may 
none  but  Alexander  sit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus  !^  In  this  man- 
ner were  things  conducted,  and  such  were  the  speeches  utter- 
ed on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  tenon  of  history. 

Alexander  having  subdued  all  on  this  side  the. Euphrates, 
began  his  march  against  Darius,  who  had  uken  the  field  with 
a  million  of  men.  During  this  march,  one  of  his  friends  men- 
tioned to  him,  as  a  inatter  that  might  divert  him,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  army  had  divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  and 
that  e^ch  had  chosen  a  chief,  one  of  iirhich  thev  called  Alex- 
der,  and  the  other  Dariu^.  They  began  tp  skirmish  with  clods, 
and  afterwards  fought  with  their  fists ;  and  at  last,  heated  with 
a  desire  of  victbry,  many  of  them  came  to  stones  and  sticks, 
insomuch  that,  they  could  hardly  be  parted..  The  king,  upon 
this  report,  ordered  the  two  chiefs  to  fight  in  single  combat, 
and  armed  Alexander  with  his  own  hands,  while  Philotasdid 
the  same  for  Darius.  The  ^vhole  army  stoj)d  and  looked  on, 
considering  the  event  of  this  combat  as  a  presage  of  the  issue 
of  the  war.  The  two  champions  fought  with  great  fury ;  but 
he  who  bore  tbe  name  of  Alexander  proved  victorioi^s.  He 
was  rewarded  with  a  present  of  twelve  villages,  and  alloyred 
to  wear  a  Pe/sian  robe,  as  Eratosthenes  tells  the  story. 

The  great  battle  with  Darius  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,"^  as 
most  historians  will  have  it, .  but  at  Gaugamela,  which,  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  is  said  to  signify  the  house,  of  the  camel;]  so 
called,  because  one  of  the  ancient  kings,  having  escaped  his 

*  But  as  Gau^mela  uras  only  a  viHage,  and  Arbela,  a  considerable  town, 
stood  near  it,  the  Macedonians  chose  to  distingfuish  the  battle  by  the  namt  of 
the  latter. 

t  Darius,  the  foii  ^  Itystaspes^  crossed  the  deserts  of  ScytUa  upon  that 
camel. 
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enemies 'by  the  swiftner  of  his  camel,  placed  her  there,  and 
appointed  the  revenue  of  certain  villages  for  her  maintenance. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  Jiappened  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,*  about  the  beginning  of  the  festival  of  the  great. mys- 
teries at  Athens.  The  eleventh  night  after  that  eclipse,  the  two 
armies  being  in  view  of  each  other,  Darius  kept  his  men  under 
arms,  and  took  a  general  review  of  his  troops  by  torch-light. 
Mean  time  *  Alexander  suffered  his  Macedonians  to  repose 
themselves,  and  with  his  soothsayer  Aristander  performed 
some  private  Ceremonies  before  his  tent,  and  offered  sacrifices, 
to  Fear^t'  The  oldest  of  his  friends,  and  Parmenio  in  particu- 
lar, when  they  beheld  the  plain  between  Niphates  and  the  .Gor- 
dsan  mountains  all  illuminated  with  'the  torches  of  the  /barba- 
rians, and  heard  the  tumultuary  andjippalling  noise  from  theit 
camp,  like  the  bellowipgs  of  an  immense  sea,  were  astonished 
at  their  numbers,  and  observed  amo^g  themselves  how  ardu- 
ous an  enterprise  it  would  be  to  meet  such  a  torrent  of  war  in 
open  day.  They  waited  upon. the  king,  therefore,  when  he 
had  finished  the  sacrifice,  and  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  night,  when  darkness  Would  hide  what  ^as  most  dread- 
ful in  the  combat.  Upon  which  he  gave  them  that  celebrated 
answer, — I  will  not  steal  a  victory . 

It  is  true,  this  answer  has  been  thought  by  some  to  savour 
of  the  vanity  of  a  young  man  who  derided  tlie  most  obvious 
danger :  yet  others  have  thought  it  not  only  well  calculated  to 
encourage,  his  troops^at  that  time,  but  politic  enough  in  respect 
to.  the  future;  because,  if  Darius  happened  to  be  beaten,  it 
left  him  no  handle  to  proceed'  to  another  trial,  under  pretence 
that  night  and  darkness  had  been  his  adversaries,  as  he  had 
before  laid  the  blame  upon  the  mountains,  the  narVow  passes, 
and  the  sea.  For  in  such  a  vast  empire  it  could  never  be  the 
want  of  arms  or  men  tliat  would  bring  Darius  to  give  up  the 
dispute;  but  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  and  spirits,  in  (:Dnsequefice 
of  the  loss  of  a  battle,,  where  he  had^he  advantage  c^  numbers 
and  of  day  light. 

When  his  friends  were  gone,  Alexander  retired  to  rest  in 
his  tent,  and  he'  is  said  to  have  slept  that  night  much  sounder 
than  usual;  insomuch  that  when  his  officers  came  to  attend 
him.  the  next  day^  they  could  not  but  express  their  surprise  at 
it,  while  they  were  obliged  themselves  to  give  out  orders  to 

*  ABtronomen  assure  us  ibis  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  the  20th  of 
September,  according  to  the  Jwlian  calendar ;  and  therefore  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela  was  fought  the  1st  of  Octol)er. 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  is  ^uj^  to  ApaUd^  but  Amiot  tells  us  he  found  in 
•everal  Bf  SS.  •o/8«,  to  Fear,  Fear  wis  not  without  her  liltars;  Theseus  sacrt- 
ficed  to  her,  as  we  Iwve  seen  in  his  lif^  :  And  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  built  a  temple  to  F^ar,  whom 
they  honoured*  not  90  a  pernicious  demon,  but  as  the  bond  of  all  g^ood  go; 
remment. 
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the  troops  to  take  their  morning  refreshmeiit,*  After  this, 
as  the  occasion  was  urgent,  Parmenio  entered  his  apartment, 
and  standing  by  ^the  bed,  called  him  two  or  three  times  by 
name.  When  he  awaked,  that  officer  asked  him, — ^^^  Why  he 
slept  like  i^  man  that  had  already  conquered,  and  not  rather 
like  one  who  had  the  greatest,  battle  the  world  ever  heard  of  to 
fight  ?'^  Alexander  smiled  at  the  question,  and  s,aid, — *'*'  In 
what  light  can  you  look  upon  us  but  as  conquerors,  when  we 
have  not  now  to  traverse  desolate  countries  in  pursuit  of  Da- 
rius, and  he  no  longer  .declines  the  combat?^  It  was  not, 
however,  only  before  the  battle,  but  in  the  face  of  danger,  that 
A;lexander  showed  his  iiJitrepidity  and  excellent  judgment; 
fqlr  the  battle  was  some  time  doubtful.  The  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Parmenio,  was  almost  broken'  by  the  impetuosity 
with  which  the  Bactrian  cavalry'  charged  ;  and  Mazaeus  had, 
moreover,  detached  a  party  of  hor^e,  with  orders  to  wheel 
round  and  attack  the  corp$  that  was  leff  to  guard  the  Macedo- 
nian, baggage.  Parmlenio,  greatly  disturbed  at  these  ch-cum- 
stances,  sent  i^essengers  to  acquaint  Alexander,  that  his  camp 
and  baggage  would  be  taken  if  he'did  not  immediately  despatch 
a  strong  reinforcement  from  the  front  to  the  rear.  The  mo- 
ment that  atcount  was  brought  him,  he  was  giving  the  right 
wing,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  the  signal  to  charge. 
He  stopped,  however,,  to  tell  the  ^messenger, — "  Pa;rmenio 
must  have  lost  his  senses,  and  in  his  disorder  must  have  forgot, 
tfa^t  the  conquerors  are  always  masters  of  all  that  heloiiged  to 
the  enemy ;  and  the  conquered  need  not  give  themselves  any 
concern  about  their  treasures  or  prisoners,  nor  have  any  thing 
to  think  of,  but  how  to  sell  their  lives  dear,  and  die  in  die  bed 
of  honour." 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  Parmenio  this  ans^wer,  he  put  on 
his  helmet;  for-  in  other  points  he  came  ready  armed  out  of  his 
tent.  He  had  a  short  coat  of  the  Sicilian  fashion  girt  close 
about  him,  and  ov.er  thatia  breast-plate  of  linen  strongly  quilt- 
ed, which  was  found  among  the  spoils  at  the  battle  of  Issiis. 
His  helmet,  the  workmanship  of  Theophilus,  was  of  iron,  but 
so  well  polished, .  thkt  it  shone  like  the  brightest  silver.  To 
this  wasi  fitted  a  gorget  .of  the  same  metal,  set  with  precious 
stones.  His  sword,'  the  weapon  he  generally  used  in  batde, 
was  a  piresent  from  the  king  of  the  Citieans,  and  could  not  be 
excelled  for  lightness  or  for  temper.  But  the  belt  which  he 
wor^  in  all  engagements  was  more  superb  than  the  rest  of  his 
armour.  It  was  given  him  by  the  Rhqdians  as  a  mark  of  their 
respect,  and  old  Helicon  had  exerted  all  his  art  in  it.  In  draw- 
ing up  his  army  and  giving  drdets,  as  well  as  exercising  and 
reviewing  it,  he  spared  Bucephalus  bn  account  of  his  age,  and 
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rode  another  horse;  but' he  constantly  charged  uponhitn; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  him  than  the  signal  was  always 
given. 

The  speech  he  made  to  the  Thessalians  and  the  other  Greeka 
was  of  some  length  on  thU  .occasion.  When  he  iound  that 
they,  in  their  turn,  strove  tp  add  to  his  confidence,  sind  called 
out  to  him  to  lead  them  against  the  barbarians^  he  shifted  his 

{'avelin  to  his  left  hand,  and  stretching  his  right  hand  toWards 
leaven,  according  to  Callisthenes,  he  entreat^  the  gods,  ^*  to 
defend  and  invigorate  the  Greeks,  if  he  really  was.  the  son  of 
Jupiter."      -  , 

Aristander  the  soothsayer,  who  rodel)y  his  side,  in  a  white 
robe,  and  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  hpad,  then  pointed 
out  an  eagk  flying  over  him,  and  directing  his  course  agains): 
the  enemy.  The  sight  of  this  so  animated  the  troops,  that, 
after  mutual  exhortations  to  bravery,  the  cavalry  charged  at  full 
speed,  and  the  phalanx  rushed  on  like  a  torrent.*  JBeforethe 
first  ranks  were  well  engaged,  the  barbarians  gave  way,  and 


*  PluUrcby  as  »  writer  of  lives  not  of  histories*  does  not  pretend  to  givef  in 
ejtact  description  of  battles.  But  as  many  of  our  readers*  we  belieye*  will  be 
gbd  to  see  some  of  the  inore  remarkable  in  detail,  we  shall  give  Arrian's  ac- 
count'of  this.  ^  , 

Colander's  rig-ht  Wing  ebiaiged  first  upon  the  Scythian  hqrse,  who»  as  they 
were  well  arraed,  and  very  robust,  behaved  at  the  beginning  very  weU>  and 
mad^  a  vigorous  resistance.  That  this  might  answer  more  effectually,  the 
chariots  placed  in  the  left  wing  bore  down  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Macedo- 
nians. Their  appearance  was  very  terrible,  and  threatened  entire  destruction ; 
but  Alexander's  hgbt-armed  troops,  by  their  darts,  arrows^  and  stones,  killed 
many  of  the  drivers,  and  more  of  the  horses,  so  that  few  reached  the  Macedo- 
nian line,  which  opening,  as  Alexander  had  directed,  they  only  passed  through, 
and  were  then  cither  taken  or  disabled  by  his  bodies  of  reserve.  The  horse 
continued  still  engaged'; .  and  before  any  thing  decisive  happened  tliere,  the 
Persian  foot,  near  their  left  wing,  began  to  move,  in  hopes  of  falling  lipon  tbe^ 
flank  of  the  Macedonian  right  wing,  or  of  penetrating  so  far  as  to  divide  it 
from  its  (^entre.  Alexander  perceiving  this,  sent  Aratus  with  a  corps  to  charge 
them,  and  prevent  their  intended  manotuvre.  In  the  mean  tilii|^,  prosecuting 
his  first  design,  he  broke  their  cavalry  in  the  left  wing,  and  ehtirefy  routed  it. 
He  then  charged  the  Persian  foot  in  flank,  and  they  made  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. Darius  perceiving  thit,  gave  up  allTor  lost,  and  fled.-:- Vide  jSrriany  1. 
ill.  c.  13,  eUaeq.  itbi  pU/ra, 

Diodorus  ascribes  the  success  which  for  a  time  attended  the  Persian  troops 
entirely  to  the  conduct  and  valour  of  Darius.  It  unfortunately  happened, 
that  Alexander,  attacking  hi&  guards,  threw  a  dart  at  Darius,  which,  though  it 
missed  him,  struck  the  charioteer^  who  sat  at  his  feet,  dead ;  and  as  he  fell 
forwards,  some  of  the  guards  ndsed  a  loud  cry,  whence  those  behind  them 
conjectured  that  the  king  was  slain,  and  thereupon  fled.  This  obliged  Darius 
to  follow  their  example,  who  knowing  the  route  he  took  could  not  be  dis* 
covered  on  account  of  the  dust  and  confusion,  wheeled  about,  and  got  behind 
the  Persian  army,  and  continued  his  flight  this  way,  while  Alexander  pursued 
right  forwards. — Diod,  ^c,  1.  xvii.  '  ^ 

Justin  tells  us,  that  when  those  about  Darius  advised  him  to  break  down  the 
bridge  of  the  Cydnus,  to  retard  the  enemy's  pursuit,  he  answered, — ^^I  will 
never  purchase  safety  to  myself  at  the  expense  of  so  many  thousands  of  my 
subjects  as  must  by  this  means  be  ]oit.''<— /««<.  I.  xi  c*  14. 
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Alexander  pressed  hard  upon  the  fugitives,  in  order  to  pene-^ 
trate  into  the  midst  of  the  host,  where  Darius  acted  in  person-s 
for  he  beheld  him  at.  a  distance,  over  the  foremost  ranks, 
amidst  his  rq^^al  squadron.  Besides  that  he  was  mounted 
upon  a  lofty  chariot,  Darius  was  easily  disting^uished  by  his 
size  and  bekuty.  A  nunierous  body  of  select  cavaliy  stood  in 
close  order  about  the  chariot,  and  seemed  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy.  But  Alexander's  approach  appeared  so  ter- 
rible, as  he  drove  the  fugitives  upon  those  who  still  maintained 
their  ground,  that  they  were  seized  with  consternation,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  theip  dispjersed.  A  few  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  them,  indeed^  met  their  death  before  the  king's  cha- 
riot, and  falling  in  heaps  one  upon  another,  strove  to  stop  the 
pursuit;  for  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  they  ching  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians, ^nd  ^.caught  hold  of  their  horses'  legs  as  they  lay 
upon  the  ground.  ' 

Darius  had  now  .the  most  dreadful  dangers  before  his  eyes. 
His  own  forces,  that  were  placed  in  the  front  to  defend  him, 
were  driven  back  upon  him  ;  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  were, 
moreover,  entangled  among  the  dead  bodies,  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  turn  it ;  and  the  horses  plunging  among 
heaps  of  the  slain,  bounded  upland  down,  and  no  longer 
obeyed  the  hands  of  the  charioteer.  In  this  extremity  he 
quitted  the  chariot  and  his  arms,  and  fled,  as  they  tell  us, 
upon  ^  mare  which  had  newly  foaled.  ^But,  in  alK  probabi- 
lity, he  ha^  not  escaped  so,  if  Parmenio  had  not  again  sent 
some  horsemen  to  desire  Alexander  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, because  great  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  still  stood 
their  ground,  and  kept  a  good  countenance.  Upon  the  whole, 
Parmenio  is  accused  of  want  of  spirit  and  activity  in  that 
battle :  whether  it  was  that  age  had  damped  his  courage  ;  or 
whether,  as  Callisthenes  tells  us,  he  looked  upon  Alexander's 
ppwer,  and  the  popipous  behaviour  he  assumed,  with  an  invi- 
dious eye,  and  considered  it  as  an  insupportable  burden.* 
Alexander,  though  vexed  at  being  so  stopped  in  his  career,  did 
not  acquaint  the  troops  about  him  with  the  purport  of  the 
message ;  but  under  pretence  of  being  weary  of  such  a  car- 
nage, and  of  its  growing  dark,  sounded  a  retreat.  However, 
as  he  was  riding  up  to  that  part  of  his  army '  which  had  been 
represented  in  danger,  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  were 
totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

The  battle  having  such  an  issue,  the  Persian  empire  appeared 

*  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Parmenio  had  too  much  concern  for  Alexan- 
der. Philip  of  Macedon  confessed  Parmenio  to  be  the  only  general  he  knew ; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  he  prdbably  considered,  that  if  the  wing  under  his  cqm- 
mand  had  been  beaten,  that  corps  t)f  Persians  would  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  field,  and  the  fugitives  rallying  and  joining  it,  there  would  have  been  a 
respectable  force,  which  might  have  regained  the  day. 
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to  be  entirely  destroyed,  atid  Alexander  was  acknowledged 
king  of  all  Asia.  Theni^t  thing  He  did  was  to  make  his.acknoW- 
ledgtnents  to  the  gods  by  magpiiiceiit  3acrifice8 ;  and  then  to 
his  friends,  by  rich  gifts  of  houses^  estates,  and  goveniments. 
As  he  was  particularly  ambitious  of  recommending  himself  to 
the  Greeks,  he  signified  by  letter  that  all  tyrannies  should  be 
abolished ;  and  that  they  should  be-  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  under  the  auspices  of  freedom.  To  the  'P}atxans,  in 
particvilar,  he  wrote,  that  their 'city  should  be  rebuilt,  because 
Acir  ancestors  had  made  a  present  of  their  territory  to  the 
Greeks,  in  order  that  they  might  fight  the  cause  of  liberty  upon 
their  own  lands.  ,  He  sent  also  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  'Cro** 
tonians  in  Italy,  in  honour  of  the  spirit  and  courage  of  their 
countryman  Phaylus,*a  champion  of  the  wrestling-ring,  who, 
in  the  war  with  the  Medes,  When  th^  rest  of  the  Greeks  in 
Italy  sent  no  assistance  to  the  Greeks  their  brethren,  fitted  out 
a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and  repaired  to  Salamis,  to  take  a 
share  in  the  common  danger.  Such  a  pleasure  did  Alexander 
take  in  every  instance  of  virtue,  and  so  faithful  a  guardian  was 
he  of  the  honour  of  all  great  actions ! 

He  traversed  all  the  province  of  Bfl(byl6n^-f  «rhich  immedi- 
ately made  its. submission  ;  and  in  the  district  of  Ecbatana  he 
wa$  particularly  strucic  with  a  gulf  of  fire,  which  streamed  con- 
tinually as  from  an  inexhaustible  source.  He  admired  also  a 
flood  of  naphtha^  not  far  from  the  gulf,  which  flowed  in  such 
abundance  that  it  formed  a  lake*  The  na^^AfAa  in.  many  respects 
r^sembliss  the  bttum^n^h\xt  it  is  much  m6r6  inflammable.:);  Be- 
fore any  fire,  touches  it,  it  catches  light  froib  a  flame  at.  some 
distance,  and  often  kindles  all  the  intermediate  air.  The  bar- 
barians, to  show  the  Ving  its  force,  and^the  subtilty  of  its  na- 
ture^ scattered  sotne  drops  of  it  in  the  street  which  led  to  his 
lodgings  \  and  standing' at  one  end,  they  applied  their  tor^^hes 
to  some  of  the  first  drops,  for  it  was  night.  The  flame  com- 
municated itself  swifter  than  thought,  and  the  street  was  instan« 
taneously  all  on  fire.  ^  . 

Thei%  was  one  Athenophanes,  an  Athenian,  who,  among 
others.  Waited  on  Alexander  when  he  batbed,  and  anointed 
him 'with  oil.  *rhis  man  had  the  greatest  success  in  his  at- 
tempts to  divert  him;  and  one  (day, aboy^  named  Stephen, 

*  In  Herodotus  PAoy^^ict.    See  1.  viii.  47. 

f  In  the  orig^naJ  it  isy  Am  he  trarvened  the  territory  of  Babyjton,  he  found  in  the 
dUtrict  of  Ecbatana,  &c  Every  body  knows  that  Ecbatana  Mras  in  Media,  not 
in  the  province  of  Babylon.  The  ^If  here  mentioned  was  n^ar.  Arbela,  in  the 
district  of  Artacene.  [See  $trab.  ed.  Par.  p.  737,  D.  et  wg.]  But  Scaliger 
propotet  that  we  ahould  read  ArecUmt,  (from  Arecy  mentioned  Gen.  x.  10,) 
both  here,  instead  of  Ecbatana,  and  In  the  passage  of  Strsbo.aSove  cited. 

#  Sunt  qui  et  naphthambituminisgeiierl  ascribimt.  Veru/n  ardens  ejus  vis, 
i^ofaim  natune  cof^ata,  procul  omoi  ab  usu  esi— Plin.  iB«f .  JVh/. 

VOL,  III.  C   C 
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happening  to  attend  at  tlie  bath,  who*  was  homely  in  his  per« 
s«n,  but  an  excellent  singer,  Athenophanes  said  to  the  king,— 
*^  Shall  we  make  an  experiment  pf  the  naphtha  upon  Stephen? 
If  it  takes  (ire  upon  him,  and  does  not  presently  die.  out,  we 
must  allow  its  force  jo^  be  extraordinary  indeed.^'  The  boy 
readily  consented  to  undergo  the  trial ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
anointed^with  it,*  his  whole  body  broke  out  into  a  flame,  and 
Alexander  Was  extremely  concerned  at  his  danger.  Nothing 
couldliave  prevented  his  being  entirely  consumed  by  it,  if  there 
had  not  been  people  at  hand  with  many  vessels  of  water  for  the 
service  of  the  bath.  As  it  was,  they  found  it  difficult  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  and  the  poor  boy  felt  the  bad  effects  of  it  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  reconcile  the  fable  with 
truth,  are  not  unsupported  by  probability,  when  they  say,  it 
was  this  drug  with  which  Medea  anointed  the  crown  and  veil 
So 'well  known  upon  the  stage.f  For  the  flame  did  not  come 
from  the  crQwn  or  veil,  nor  did  they  take  fire  of  themselves; 
but  upon  tlie  approach  of  fire  they  s6on  attracted  it,  and  kin- 
dled imperceptibly.  The  emanations  of  fire  at  some  distance 
have  no  other  efiect  upron  most  bodies,  than  merely  to  give 
them  light  and  heat ;  but  in  those  which  are  dry  and  porous, 
or  saturated  with  (Mly  particles,  they  collect  themselves  into  a 
point,  and  immediately  prey  upon  the  matter  so  well  fitted  to 
receive  them.  Still  there  remams  a  difficulty  as  to.  the  genera* 
tion  of  this  naphtha;  whether  it  derives  its  inflammable  quality 
from  *  *  *r*  #^^  or  rather  from  the  unctaous  and  sulphu- 
reous nature  oi  the  soil.  For  in  the  province  of  Babylon  the 
ipround  is  of  so  fiery  a  quality,  that  the  grains  of  barley  often 
leap  up,  and  are  thrown  out,  as  if  the  violent  heat  gave  a  pul- 
sation to  the  earth;  and  in  the  hot  months  the  people  are 
obliged  to  sleep  upon  skins  filled  with  water.  Harpalus,  whom 
Alexander  left  governor  of  the  country,  was  ambitious  to 
adorn  the  royal  palaces  and  walks  with  Grecian  trees'  and 

Slants ; '  and  he  succeeded  in  every  thing  except  ivy.  After  all 
is  attempts  to  propagate  that  plant  it  died :  for  it  loves  a  cold 
soil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  bear  the  temper  of  that  mould. 
Stich  digressions  as  these  the  nicest  readers  ftaay  endure,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  too.  long. 

Alexander  having  m^de  himself  master  of  Susa^  found  in 

*  As  no  mention  is  made  here  of  the'  application  of  fire,  unless  that  be 
couched  under  the  words  tLts  ^tyw^  we  must  suppose  an  electrical  virtue  in 
the  naphtha.  But  Plutarch  seems  to  disclaim  that  afterwards,  in  the  case  of 
Creon's  daughter. 

j[  HocdelibutusultadonispeUicem 

Serpente  fug^t  alite.  Hor. 

^  Somethings  here  is  wanting  in  the  original. 
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the  kuig's  palace  f6rty  thousand  talents  in  coined  money ,^  and 
the  roy*l  furniture  and  odier  riches  were  of  inexpressible 
value.  Among  other  things,  there  was  purple  of  Hermiorie, 
worth  five  thousand  talents^f  which,  though  it  had  been  laid 
up  a  hundred  and  ninety  years,  retained  its  first  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this  is,  that  the  purple  . 
wool  was  combed  with  honey,  and  the  white  with  white  oil ; 
«nd  we  are  assured,  tl^at  specinxens  of  the  same  kind  and  age 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  all  their  pristine  lustre.  Dinon  infDrms 
us,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  haVt  water  fetched  from  the 
Nile  and  the  Danube,  and  put  among  tlieir  treasures,  as  a  proof 
of  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  their  being  masters  of  the 
world.  / 

The-  entrance  into  Persia  was  diificuk,  on  account  of  the 
roughness  of  the  country  in  that  part,  and  because  the  passes 
were  guarded  by  the  bravest  of  the  Persians  :  for  Darius  had 
taken  refuge  there.  But  a  man  who  spoke  both  Greek  and  Per- 
sian,  having  a  L^cian  to  his  father,  and  a  Persian  woman  to 
his  mother,  offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Alexander^  and  showed 
him  how  he  might  enter  by  taking  a  circuit.  This  was  the 
person  the  priestess  of  Apollo  had  in  view, when,  upon  Alexan- 
der's consulting  her  at  a  very  early  period  of  lif?,  she  foretold, 
— "  That  a  Lycian  would  conduct  him  into  Persia.?'  Those  that 
first  fell  into  his  hands  there,  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers. 
He  tells  us,  he  ordered  tha.t  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
because  he  thought  such  an  example  would  be  of  service  to  his 
affairs.  It  is  said,  he  found  as  much  gold  and  silver  coin  there 
as  he  did  at  Susa ;  and  that  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  other 
treasures  and  rich  moveables,  that  it  loaded  ten  thousand  pair 
of  mules  and  five  thousand  camels  4 

At  Persipolis  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  great  statue  of  Xerxes, 
which  had  been  thrown  from  its  pedestal  by  the  crowd  that 
suddenly  rushed  in,  and  lay  neglected  on  the  ground.  Upon 
this  he  stopped,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive : 
**  Shall  we  leave*  you,"  said  he,  "  in  this  condition,  on  account 
of  the  war  you  made  upon  Greece,  or  rear  you  again,  for  the 
sake  of  your  magnanimity  and  other  virtues  ?"  After  he  'had 
stood  a  long  time  considering  in  silence  which  he  should  do, 
he  passed  by  and  left  it  as  it  was.  To  give  his  troops  time 
to  refresh  themselves,  he  staid  there  four  mQiiths,  for  it  was 
winter. 

The  first  time  he  sat  down  on  the  throne  of  the  kings  of 

.    *  Q.  Curtias,  who  magnifies  every  thing*,  says  fifty  thousand. 

f  Or  five  thousand  talents  weight.  Dacier  calls  it  so  many  hundred  weight; 
and  the  eastern  talent  was  nearly  that  weight.  Fliny  tell^  us,  that  a  pound  of 
the  double-dipped  Tynan  purple,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  sold  for  a  hun- 
dred crowns.    . 

#  niodorus  lays  three  thousand. 
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Persia,  under  a  golden  canopy,  Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  wh<y 

had  the  same  friendship  and  affection  for  Alexander  as  he  had 
entertained  for  his  father  Philip,  is  said  to  have  wept  like  an 
old  man,  while  he  uttered  .this  exclamation,—-^^  What  a  plea- 
sure have  those  Greeks  missed,  who  died  without  seeing  Alex- 
ander seated  on  the  throve  of  Darius !" 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  marching  against  Darius, 
he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  friends,  at  which  they 
drank  to  a  degree  of  intoxication ;  and  the  women  had  their 
share  in  it,  .for  they  came  in  masquerade  to  seek  their  lovers. 
The  most  celebrated  among  these  women  was  ThaYs,  a  native 
of  Attica,  and  mistress  of  Ptolemy,  afterwards  king  of  Egypt. 
WTien  she  had  gained  Alexander's  attention  by  her  flattery  and 
humorous  vein,  she  addressed  him  over  his  cups  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  her  country^  but  far  above  a  person 
of  her  stamp :— ^^  I  have  undergone  great  fatigues,"  said  she, 
^^  in  wandennjr  about  Asia ;  but  this  day  has  brought  me  a 
compensation,  by  putting  it  in  my  power  lo  insult  the  proud 
courts  of  the  Persian  kings.  Ah  !  how  much  greater  pleasure 
would  it  be  to  finish  the  carousal  with  burning  the  palace  of 
Xerxes,  who  laid  Athens  in  ashes,  and  to  set  fire  to  it  myself 
in  the  sight  of  Alexander  !^  Then  shall  be  said  in  times  to 
com^,  that  the  women  of  his  train  have  more  signally  avenged 
the  cause  of  Greece  upon  the  Persians,  than  all  that  the  gene- 
rals before  hitn  coukl  do  by  sea  or  land." 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and  most 
tumultuary  acclamations.  All  the  coqipany  strove  to  persuade 
the  king  to  com)>ly  >vith  the  proposal.  At  last,  yielding  to  dieir 
instances,  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and,  with  his  garland  on  his 
head,  and  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  led  the  way.  The  rest  foU 
lowed  with  shouts  of  joy,  and,  dancing  as  they  went,  spread 
themselves  round  the  palace.  The  Macedonians,  who  got  in- 
telligence of  this  frolic,  ran  up  with  lighted  torches,  and  joined 
them  with  great  pleasure  :  for  they  concluded,  frpm  his  de- 
stroying the  royal  palace,  that  the  king's  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  home,  and  that  he  did  not  design  to  fix  his  seat 
among  the  barbarians.  Such  is  the  account  most  writers  give 
us  of  the  motives  of  this  transaction.  There  are  not,  however, 
waning  those  who  assert  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  cool 
reflection.  But  all  agree  that  the  king  soon  repented,  and  or- 
dered the  fire  to  be  extinguished. 

As  he  was  naturally  muniBcent,  that  inclination  increased 

•  These  dumes  were  not  reared  solely  for  regal  magnificence  and  security, 
but  to  aid  tlie  appetites  of  power  and  luxury,  and  to  secrete  the  royal  plea- 
sures from  those  that  toiled  to  gratify  them.  Thus,  as  this  noble  structure  was 
possibly  rttsed  not  only  for  vanity  but  for  riot ;  so,  probably,  bv  vanity  in- 
flamed by  rtot^  it  fell; — a  striking  instance  of  the  insignificancy  of  human  U^ 
hours,  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 
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with  his  extraordinavy  acquisitions ;  and  he  had  also  a  gracious 
manner,  which  is-  the  only  thing  that  gives  bounty  an  irresist- 
ible  charm.  To  give  a  few  instances :— Ariston,  who  com- 
manded the  Psonians,  having  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  and  cut 
oiF  his  head,  laid  it  at  Alexander's  feet,  and  said,^^^  Among 
us.  Sir,  such  a  present  i^  rewarded  with  a  golden  cup."  The 
king  answered,  with  a  smile, — ^"  An  empty  one,  I  suppose ;  but 
I  will  give  you  one  full  of  go6d'wine  :  and  here,  my  boy,  I 
drink  to  you."  One  day,  as*  a  Macedonian  of  mean  circuni- 
stances  was  driving  a  mule  laden  with  the  king's  money,  the 
mule  tired;  the  man  then  took  the  burden  upon  his  own  shoul- 
ders, and  carried  it  till  he  tottered  under  it,  and  was  ready  to 
give  out.  Alexander  happening  to  see  him,  and  being  informed 
what  it  was,  said, — ^^  Hold  on,  friend,  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
carry  it  to  your  own  tent ;  for  it  is  yours."  Indeed, he  was  gene- 
rally more  offended  at  those  who  refused  his  presents,  than  at 
those  who  asked  favours  of  him.  Hefice  he  wrote  to  Phocion 
— ^^  That  he  could  no  longer  number  him  among  his  friends, 
if  he  rejected  the  marks  of  his  regard."  He  had  given  nothing 
to  Serapion,  one  of  the  youths  that  played  wi^  him  at  ball, 
because  he  asked  nothing.  'One  day,  when  they  were  at  their 
diversion,  Serapion  took  care  always  to  throw  the  baU  to  others 
of  the  party ;  upon  which  Alexander  saM, — "  Why  do  you  not 

¥*ve  it  to  me?"  "Because  you  did  not  ask  for  it,"  said  the  yputh. 
he  repartee  pleased  the  king  much ;  he  laughed,  and  imme- 
diately made  him  very  valuable  presents.  One  Proteas,  a 
man  of  humour,  and  a  jester  by  profession,  had  happened  to 
offend  him.  His  friends  interceded  for  him,  and  he  sued  for 
pardon  with  tears ;  which  at  last  the  king  granted,-—"  If  you 
do  really  pardon  me,"  resumed  the  wae,  '•'I  hope  you  will  give 
me  at  least  some  substantial  proof  of  it."  And  he  condescended 
to  do  it  in  a  present  of  five  talents. 

With  what  a  free  hand  he  showered  his  gifts  upon  his  friends, 
and  those  who  attended  on  his  person,**  appears  from  one  of 
the  letters  of  Olympias: — ^"  You  do  well,"  said  she,  **  in  serv- 
ing your  friends,  and  it  is  right  to  act  nobly ;  but  by  making 
them  all  equal  to  kings,  in  proportion  as  you  put  it  in  their 
power  to  make  friends,  you  deprive  yourself  of  that  privilege." 
Olympias  often  wrote  to  him  in  that  manner  ;  but  he  kept  all 
her  letters  secret,  except  one,  which  Hephdestion  happened  to 
cast  his  eye  upon,  when  he  went,  according  to  custom,  to  read 
over  the  king^  shoulder.  He  did  not  hinder  him  from  read- 
ing on  ;  only,  when  he  had  done,  he  took  his  signet  from  his 
finger,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.f 

*  He  probably  means  in  particular  the  fifty  young  mea  brought  him  by 
Aviyntas,  who  were  of  the  principal  families  in  Mftceqonia.  Their  office  was 
to  wait  on  him  at  table,  to  attend  with  horses  when  he  went  to  fight  or  to  hunt, 
and  to  keep  guard  day  and  night  at  his  chamber  door. 

t  To  enjoin  him  silence. 
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The  son  of  Ma2Lfieu8,  who  was  the  principal  favourite  of 
Darius,  was  already  gpvemor  of  a  province,  and  the  con* 
queror  added  to  it  another  government  still  more  considerable. 
But  the  young  man  declined  it  in  a  handsome  manner,  and 
said,^— ^^Sir,  we  had  but  one  DsTrius,  and  now  you  make  many 
Alexanders*''  He  bestowed  on  Parmenio  the  house  of  Ba- 
goas,  in  which  were  found  such  goodfi  as  were  taken  at  Susa,"^ 
to  the  value  of  a  thousand  talents.  He  wrote  to  Antipater  to 
acquaint  him,  that  there  was  a  design  formed  against  his  life, 
and  ordered  him  to  keep  guards  about  him.  As  for  his  mo- 
ther, he  made  her  many  magnificent  presents;  but  he  would 
not  suffer  her  busy  genius  to  exert  itself  in  state  affairs,  or  in 
the  least  to  control  the  proceedings  of  government.  She 
complained  of  this  as  a  hardship,  and  he  bore  her  ilUhumour 
with  great  mildness.  Antipater  once  wrote  him  a  long  letter, 
full  of  heavy  complaints  against  her ;  and  when  he  had  read 
it.  he  said, — ^^  Antipater  knows  not  that  one  tear  of  a  mother 
can  blot  out  a  thousand  such  complaints." 

He  found  that  his  great  officers  set  no  bounds  to  their  luxu- 
ry ;  that  they  were  most  extravagantly  delicate  in  their  diet, 
and  profuse  in  other  respects ;  insomuch  that  Agnon  of  Teos 
wore  silver  nails  in  his  shoes ;  Leonatus  had  many  cam^l-loads 
of  earth  brought  from  Egypt  to  rub  himself  with  when  he 
weiit  to  the  wrestling-ring;  Philotas  had  hunting-nets  that 
would  enclose  the  space  of  a  hundred  furlongs ;  more  made 
use  of  rich  essences  than  oil  after  bathing,  and  had  their 
grooms  of  the  bath,  as  well  as  chamberlains,  who  excelled  in 
bed-making.  This  degeneracy  he  reproved  with  all  the  tem- 
per of  a  philosopher.  He  told  them,—'*  It  was  vcr^  strange 
to  him,  that,  after  having  undergone  so  many  glorious  con- 
flicts, they  did  not  remember  that  those  who  come  from  la- 
bour and  exercise,  always  sleep  more  sweetly  than  the  inac- 
tive and  effeminate ;  and  that  m  comparing  the  Persian  man- 
ners with  the  Macedonian,  they  did  not  perceive  that  nothing 
was  more  servile  than  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  more  princely 
than  a  life  of  toil.  How  will  that  man,"  continued  he,  '^  take 
care  of  his  own  horse,  or  furbish  his  lance  and  helmet,  whose 
hands  are  too  delicate  to  wait  on  his  own  dear  person  ?  Know 
you  not  that  the  end  of  conquest  is,  not  to  do  what  the  con- 
quered have  done,  but  somethin^^  greatly  superior  ?"  After 
this  he  constantly  took,  the  exercise  of  war  o^  hunting,  and 
exposed  himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  with  less  precaution 
than  ever;  so  that  a  Lacedsemonian  ambassador,  who  attended 
him  one  day  when  he  killed  a  fierce  lion,  said, — ''^  Alexander, you 

t  Tm  m^i  lnvm^'MfA^friafAm^  drapery  go^tU.  This  we  take  to  mean  f  uch 
like  purple  as  was  taken  at  Suia»  or  perhaps  that  yery  purple.  Dacier  reads 
BephatUmy  instead  of  Pixmmd;  Tbe  Yulcob.  MS.  has  Z»^«  instead  of  Zy^s 
Which  is  certain!/  better. 
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have  disputed  the  prize  of  royalty  gkmously  with  the  lion." 
Craterus  got  this  hunting-piece  represented  in  bronze,  and 
consecrated  it  in  the  temple  at  Delphi.  There  were  the  lion, 
the  dogs,  4he  king  fighting  with  the  lion,  and  Craterus  making 
up  to  die  king's  assistance.  Some  of  these  statues  were  the 
workmanship  of  Lysippus,  and  others  of  ^Leochares. 

Thus  Alexander  hazarded  his  person,  by  way  of  exercise  to 
himself,  and  example  to  others.     But.  his  friends,  in  the  pride 
of  wealth,  were  so  devoted  to  luxury  and  ease,  that  they^  cpn- 
sidered  long  marches  and  campaigns  as  a  burden,  and  by  de- 
grees came  to  murmur  and  speak  ill  of  the  king.     At  first. he 
bore  their  cebsures  with  great  moderation,  and  used  to  say, — 
*^  There  was  sometbinff  noble  in  hearing  himself  ill  spoken  of 
while  he  was  doing  well."*     Indeed,  in  the  least  of  the  good 
offices  he  did  his  friends,  there  were  great  marks  of  affection 
and  respect.  We  will  give  an  instance  or  two  of  it : — He  wrote 
to  Peucestas,  who  hs^d  been  bit  by  a  bear  in  bunting,  to  com- 
plain, that  he  had  given  an  account  of  the  accident,  by  letter, 
to  others  of  his  frieods,  and  not  to  him. — ^"  But  now,"  says  he, 
"  let  me  know>  however^  how  you  do,  and  whether  any  of  your 
company  deserted  you,  that  I  may  punish  thenx,  if  such  there 
were."     When  Hephsestion  happened  to  be  absent  upon  busi- 
ness, he  acquainted  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  as  they  were 
diverting  themselves  with  hunting  the  ichneumon,|  Craterus 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  run  thrgugh  the  thighs  withTerdic^as' 
l^nce.     When  Peucestas  recovered  of  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  Alexippus  the  physician,  to 
thank  him  for  his  care.     During  the  sickness  of  Craterus,  the 
king  had  a  dream,  in  consequence  of  which  he  offered  sacrr- 
fices  for  his  recovery^  and  ordered  him  to  do  the  same.  Upon 
Pausanias  the  physician^s  design  to  give  Craterus  a  do^e  of 
hellebore,  he  wrote  to  him,  expressing  his  great  anxiety  about 
it,  and  desiring  him  to  be  particularly  cautiqus  in  the  use  of 
that  medicine.     He  imprisoned  Ephialtes  and  Cissus,  who 
brought  him  the  first  news  of  the  flight^and  treasonable  prac- 
tices of  Harpalus,  supposing  their  information  false.     Upon 

*  Volture  says  somewhere^  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  make  ingrates.  He 
seems  to  be  indebted  for  (he  sentiment  to  Alexander. 

j-  llie  Egyptian  rat,  calkd  icfmeitmon,  is  of  the  size  of  a  cat,  with  very  rough 
hur,  spotted  with  white,  yellow,  and  ash-colour ;  its  nose  like  that  of  a  hog, 
with  which  it  digs  up  the  earth.  It  haa  short  black  legs,  and  a'  tail  like  a  fox. 
It  lives  on  lizards,  serpents,  snails,  chamelions,  fcc.  and  is  of  great  service  in 
Egypt,  by  its  natural  instinct  of  hunting  out  and  breaking  the  egg^  of  the  cro- 
codile, and  thereby  preventing  too  great  an  increase  of  that  destructive  crea- 
ture. The  natunJists  also  say,  that  it  is  so  greedy  after  the  crocodile's  liver, 
that  rolling  itself  up  in  mud,  it  slips  down  his  throat,  while  he  sleeps  with  his 
mou^  open,  and  gnaws  its  way  out  agun. — IHod,  Sic,  p.  32.  78;  PUn.  1.  viii. 
c.24,25.  , 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ichneumon  for  destroying  the  crocodiles. 
They  won&ipped  the  crocodile,  too,  probably  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that 
it  might  do  them  no  hurt. 
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his  sending  home  the  invalids  and  the  superannuated,  Eury- 
lochus  the  iEgean,  got  himself  enrolled  among  the  former. 
Soon  after,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  no  infirmity  of  body; 
and  he  confessed  it  was  the  love  of  Telesippa,  who  was  going 
to  return  home,  that  put  him  upon  that  expedient  to  follow 
her.  Alexander  inquired  who  the  woman  was ;  and  being  iil- 
fprmed  that,  though  a  courtesan,  she  was  not  a  slave,  he  said, 
— ^*'  Eurylochus,  I  am  willing  to  assist  you  in  this  affair ;  but 
as  the  woman  is  free-bom,  you  must  sec  if  we  can  prevail 
upon  her  by  presents  an^  courtship." 

It  is  surprising  that  he  had  time  or  inclination  to  write  let- 
ters about  such  unimportant  affairs  of  his  friends,  as  to  give 
orders  for  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  Cilicia  fbr  Seleucus' 
run-away  slave :  to  commend  Peucestas  for  having  seized  Ni- 
con,  a  slave  that  belonged  to  Craterus ;  and  to  direct  Mega- 
byzus,  if  possible,  to  draw  another  slave  from  his  asylum,  and 
take  hi(n,  but  not  to  touch  him  while  he  remained  in  the  temple. 
.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  when  capital 
causes  were  brought  before  him,  he  used  to  stop  one  of  his 
ears  with  his  hand,  while  the  plaintiff  was  opening  the  indict- 
ment, that  he  might  reserve  it  perfectly  unprejudiced  for  hear- 
ing the  defendant.  But  the  many  false  mformations  which 
were  afterwards  lodged,  and  which,  by  means  of  some  true 
circumstances,  were  so  represented  as. to  give  an  air  of  truth 
to  the  whole,  broke  his  tempef.  Particularly  in  case  of  asper- 
sions upon  his  own  character,  his  reason  forsook  him,  and  he 
became  extremely  and  inflexibly  severe  ;  as  preferring  his  re- 
putation to  life  and  empire. 

When  he  marched  against  Darius  again,  he  expected  another 
battle.  But  upon  intelligence  that  Bessus  had  seized  the  per- 
son of  that  prince,  he  dismissed  the  Thessalians,  and  sent 
them  homo^  after  he  had  given  theni  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand 
talents^  over  and  above  their  pay.  The  pursuit  was  long  and 
laborious,  for  he  rode  three  thousand  three  hundred  furlongs 
in  eleven  days.*  As  they  often  suffered  more  for  want  of  wa- 
ter than  by  fatigue,  miany  pf  the  cavalry  were  unable  to  hold 
out.  While  they  were  upon  the  march,  sexiie  Macedonians 
had  filled  their  bottles  at  the  river,  and  were  bringing  the  wa- 
ter upon  itiules.  These  people  seeing  Alexander  greatly  dis- 
tressed with  thirst,  (for  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day,)  imme- 
diately filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  presented  it  to  him.  He 
asked  them  to  whom  they  were  carrying  it  ?  and  they  said^ — 
"  Their  sons ;  but  if  our  prince  does  but  live,  we  shall  get 
other  children,  if  We  lose  them."     Upon  this  he  took  the  hel- 

*  As  this  WAS  no  more  thanfoiity  mUes  a-daj,  our  Newmarket  heroes  would 
have  beat  Alexander  hollow.  It  is  nothing  when  compared  to  Charles  xn.'s 
inarch  from  Bender  through  Gerrosny ;  nothiog  to  the  expedition  of  Hannibal 
along  the  African  coast. 
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met  in  his  hand«;  but,  looking  round,  and  seeing  all  the  horse- 
men bending  their  heads,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  water, 
he  returned  it  without  drinking.  However,  he  praised  the 
people  that  offered  it,  and  said,-^^^  If  I  alone  drink,  these  good 
men  will  be  dispirited."*  The  cavalry,  who  were  witnesses 
to  this  act  of  temperance  and  magnanimity,  cried  out, — ^^  jLet 
us  march !  we  are  neither  weary  nor  thirsty,  nor  shall  we  ^fven 
think**  ourselves  mortal,  while  under  the  conduct  of  such  a 
king."     At  the  same  time  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses* 

They  had  all  the  same  affection  to  the  cause,  but  only  sixty 
were  able  to  keep  up  with  him  till  he  reached  the  enemy^s 
camp.  Tlte«  they  rode  over  the  gold  and  Silver  that  lay  scat- 
tered abov!^  and  passing  by  a  number  of  carriages  full  of  wo- 
men and  children,-  which  were  in  motion,  but  without  dia- 
rioteers,  they  hastened  to  the  leading  squadrons,  not  doubting 
that  they  should  find  Darius  anvong  them.  At  last,  after  much 
search,  they  found  him  extended  on  his  chariot,  and  pierced  with 
many  darts.  Though  he  was  near  his  last  momentsi,  he  ha^ 
strength  to  ask  for  something  to<iuench  his  thirst.  A  Mace- 
donian, named  Poly  stratus,  brought  him  some  cold  water,  and 
when  he  had  drunk,  he  said, — "  Friend,  this  fills  up  the  mea- 
sure of  my  misfortunes,  to  think  I  am  not  able  to  reward  thee 
for  this  act  of  kindness.  "But  Alexander  will  not  let  thee'  go 
without  a  recompense,  and  the  gods  will  reward  Alexander  for 
his  humanity  to  my  nibther,  to  my  wife,  and  children.  Tell  him 
I  gave  him  my  fian^,  for  I  gi^e  it  thee  in  his  stead."  So  saying,  ' 
he  took  the  hand  of  Polystratus,  and  immediately  expired. 
MThen  Alexander  came  up,  he  showed  his  concern  for  that 
event  by  the  strongest  expressions,  and  covered  the  bodywith 
his  own  robe. 

Bessus  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  punished  his 
parricide  in  this  manner :  He  caused  two  straight  trees  to  be 
bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast  to  each ;  then  suffer- 
ing the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  posture,  his  body  was 
torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of  the  recoil.f 

As  for  the  body  of  Darius,  he  ordered  it  should  have  all  the 
honours  of  a  royal  funeral,  and  sent  it  embalmed  to  his  mo- 
ther. Oxathres,  that  prince's  brother,  he  admitted  into  the 
number  of  his  friends. 

His  next  movement  was  into  Hyrbania,  which  he  entered 
with  the  flower  of  his  army.  There  he'  took  a  view  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  which  appeared  to  him  not  less  than  the  Euxine, 
but  its  water  Was  of  a  sweeter  taste.     He  could  get  no  certain 

*  Lncan  has  embellished  thU  story  for  Cato^  and  has  possibly  introduced  it 
merely  upon  imitation. 

t  Q.  Curtitfi  tells  us  Alexander  deliyered  up  the  assas^  to  Oxathres,  the 
brother  to  Darius;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off, 
and  was  fastened  to  a  cross,  where  he  was  despatched  with  darts  and  arrows. 
VOL.  III.  D  d 
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information  in  what  manner  it  was  formed,  but  he  conjectured 
that  it  came  from  an  outlet  of  the  Palus  Msotis.  Yet  the  an- 
cient naturalists  were  not  ignorant  of  its  origin;  for,  tnany 
years  before  Alexander's  expedition,  they  wrote,  that  there 
are  four  seas  which  stretch  from  the  main  ocean  into  the  con- 
tinent^ the  farthest  north  of  which  is  the  Hyrcanian  or  the 
Caspian."^  The  barbarians  here  fell  suddenly  upon  a  party  who 
Hfere  leading  his  horse  Buchephalus,  and  took  him.  This  pro- 
voked him  so  much^  that  he  sent  a  herald  to  threaten  them, 
their  wives,  and  children,  with  utter  extermination,  if  they 
did  not  restore  him  the  horse.  But,  upon  their  bringing  him 
back,  and  surrendering  to  him  their  cities,  he  treated  them  with 
great  clemency,  and  paid  a  considerable  sum,. by  way  of  ran- 
som, to  those  that  took  the  horse. 

'  From  thencte  he  marched  into  Parthia;  where,  finding  no 
employment  for  his  arms,  he  fifst  put  on  the  robe  of  the  bar- 
barian kings :  whether  it  was  that  he  conformed  a  little  to  their 
customs,  because  he  knew  how  much  a  similarity  of  manners 
tends  to  reconcile  and  gain  men's  hearts ;  or  whether  it  was  by 
way  of  experiment,  to  see  if  the  Macedonians  might  be  brought 
to  pay  him  the  greater  deference,  by  accustoming  them  insen- 
sibly to  the  new  barbaric  attire  and  port  which  he  assumed. 
However,  he  thought  the  Median  habit  made  too  stiff  and  ex- 
otic an  appearance,  and,  therefore^  took  not  the  long  breeches, 
or  the  sweeping  train,  or  the  tiara;  but  adopting  something 
between  the  Median  and  Persian  mode,  contrived  vestments 
less  pompous  than  the  former  and  more  majestic  than  the  lat- 
ter. At  first  he  used  this  dress  only  before  the  barbarians,  or 
his  particular  friends  within  doors ;  but  in  time  he  came  to 
wear  it  when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  sat  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  This  was  a  mortifying  sight  to  the  Macedonians  ; 
yet,  as  they  admired  his  other  virtues,  they  thought  he  might 
be  suffered  to  plekse  hinrself  a  little,  and  enjoy  his  vanity. 
Some  indulgence  seemed  due  to  a  prince,  who,  beside  his  other 
hardships,  had  lately  been  wounded  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow, 
which  shattered  the  bone  in  such  a  manner  ths|t  splinters  were 
taken  out;  who,  another  time,  had  such  a  violent  blow  from 
a  stone  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck,  that  an  alarming  darkness 
covered  his  eyes,  and  continued  for  some  time ;  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  expose  his  person  without  the  least  precaution.  On 
the  contrary,  when  he  had  parsed  the  Orexartes,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be^the  TanaYs,  he  not  only,  attacked  the  Scythians,  and 
routed  them,  but  pursued  them  a  hundred  furlongs,  in  spite  of 
what  he  suffered  at  that  time  from  a  flux.  * 

There  the  queen  of  the   Amazons  came  to  visit  him,'  as 

*  Thif  IB  an  error  which  PImy  too  has  followed.    The  Caspian  sea  has  no 
comrounicadon  with  the  ocean. 
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Clitarchos,  Polycritus,  Onesicritus,  Antigenes,  Ister,  and  many 
other  historians  report;  but  Aristobulus,  Chares  of  Thean*- 
gela,*  Ptolemy,  Anticlides,  Philo  the  Theban,  Philip,  who  was 
also  of  Theangela,  as  well  as  Hecataeus  of  Eretria,  Philip  of 
Chalcis,  and  Duris  of  Samos,  treat  the  story  as  a  fiction. 
And  indeed  Alexander  himself  seems  to  support  their  opinion: 
for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Antipater,  to  whom  he  gave  an  exact 
detail  of  all  that  passed,  he  says,  the  king  of  Scythia  offered 
him  his  daughter  in  man*iage ;  but  he  makes  not  the  least  men- 
tion of  the  Amazon.  Nay,  when  Onesicritus,  many  years  after, 
read  to  Lysimachus,  then  king,  the  fourth  book  of  his  history, 
in  which  this  story  was  introduced,  he  sihtled,  and  said,— 
**  Where  was  I  at  that  time  ?"  But  whether  we  give  credit  to 
this  particular  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  will  neither  add  to,  nor 
lessen,  our  opinion  of  Alexander. 

As  he  was  afraid  that  many  of  the  Macedonians  niight 
dislike  the  remaining  fatigues  of  the  expedition,  he  left  the 
greatest  part  of  the  army  in  quarters,  and  entered  Hjrrca- 
nia  with  a  select  bodf  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  The  purport  of  his  spe*ech  upon  the  occa*> 
sion  was  this:— ^^  Hitherto  the  barbarians  have  seen  us  only  as 
in  a  dream.  If  you' should  think  of  returning,  after  having  ^ 
given  Asia  the  alarm  only,  they  will  fall  upon  you  with  con-> 
tempt,  as  unenterprising  and  effeminate.  Nevertheless^  such  as 
desire  to  depart  have  my  consent  for  it :  but,  at  the  safne  time, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness  that  they  desert  their  king  when  he 
is  conqueringfthe  world  for  the  Macedonians,  and  leave  him  to 
the  kinder  and  more  faithful  attachment  pf  those  few  friends 
that  will  follow  his  fortune."  X^is  is  almost  word  for  word 
the  same  with  what  he  wrote  to  Antipater;  and  he  adds,*— 
^  That  he  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  than  they  cried,  he 
might  lead  them  to  what  part  of  the  world  he  pleased."  Thus 
he  tried  the  disposition  of  these  brave  men;  and  there  was  no 
diflSculty  in  bringing  the  whole  body  into  their  sentiments :  they 
followed  of  course. 

After  this  he  accommodated  himself  more  than  ever  to, .the 
manners  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at  the  same  time  persuaded  them 
to  adopt  some  of  the  Macedonian  fashions ;  for,  by  a  mixture 
of  both,  he  thought  an  union  might  be  promoted,  much  better 
than  by  force,  and  his  authority  maintained  when  he  was  at  a 
distance.  For  the  same  reason,  he  selected  thirtv  thousand 
boys,  and  gave  them  masters  to  instruct  them  in  tne  Grecian 

*  In  the  Q^ek  text  it  ib  ifr«»4Mvf,  both  here  and  jiut  after.  E4r«»iMvc 
siffnifiea  a  gentleman-usher;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Cbarea  or 
Pnilip  ever  held  auch  an  office.  It  is  certain*  eteyytkmt  b  the  right  readings, 
frbm  ^tMettituit  book  li.  p.  271,  where  he  mentions  Philip  as  belonging  to 
ThoMgdiinCaria. 
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literature,  as  well  as  ta  train  them  to  arms  in  the  Macedonian 
manner. 

A9  for  his  marriage  with  Rozana,  it  was  entirely  the  effect  of 
love.  He  saw  her  at  an  entertainment,  and  found  her  charms 
irresistible.  Nor  was  the  match  unsuitable  to  the  situation  of 
his  affairs.  The  barbarians  placed  greater  confidence  in  him 
on  account  of  that  alliance,  and  his  chastity  gained  their  affec*- 
tion:  it  delighted  them  to  think  he  would  not  approach  the  only 
woman  he  ever  passionately  loved,  without  the  sapction  of  mar- 
riage. 

Hephaestion  and  Craterus  were  his  two  favourites.  .  The 
former  praised  the  Persian  fashions,  and  dressed  as  he  did ;  the 
latter  adhered  to  the  customs  of  his  own  country.  He  there- 
fore employed  Hephaestion  in  his  transactions  with  the  barba- 
rians, and  Craterus  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  th^  Greeks  and 
Macedonians.  The  one  had  more  of  his  love,  and  the  other 
more  of  his  esteem.  He  was  persuaded,  indee4)  aiul  he  often 
said, — ^*  Hephsestion  loved  Alexander,  and  Craterus  the  king." 
Hence  arose  private  animosities,  whi<^  did  not  fail  to  break 
out  upon  occasion.  One  day,  in  India,  they  drew  their  swords, 
and  came  ^o  blows.  The  friends  oi  each  were  joining  in  the 
quarrel,  when  Alexander  interposed.  He  told  Hephsestion 
publicly, — ^^^  He  was  a  fool  and  a  madman^  not  to  be  sensible 
that  without  his' n^aster's  favour  he  would  be  nothing.  He 
gave  Craterus  also  a  severe  rei>rimand  in  private,;  and  after 
having, brought  them  together  again,  and  reconciled  them,  he 
^wore  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  all  the  othe^r  gods,—-"  That  he 
loved  them  more  than  all  the  men  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  per- 
ceived them  at  variance  again,  he  would  put  them  both  to  death, 
.orhi«i,  at  leasts  who  began  the  quarrel."  This  is  said  to  have 
had  such  an  effect  upon  them,  that  they  never  expressed  any 
dislike  to  each  other,  even  in  jest,  afterwards. 

Among  the  Macedonians,  rhilotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  had 
great  audiority :  for  he  was  not  only  valiant  and  indefatiga- 
ble in  the  field,  but,  after  Alexander,  no  man  loved  his  friend 
more,  or  had  a  greater  spirit  of  generosity.  We  are  told,  that 
a  friend  of  his  one  day  requested  a  sum  of  money,  and  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  g^ven  him.  X^e  steward  said,  he  had  it  not  to 
give.  ^*  What,"  says  Philotas,  "  hast  thou  not  plate,  or .  some 
other  moveable  ?"  However,  he  affected  an  ostentation  of 
wealth,  and  a  magnificence  in  his  dress  and  table,  that  was  above 
the  condition  of  a  subject.  Besides,  the  loftiness  of  his  port 
was  altogether  extravagant;  not  tempered  with  any  natural 
graces,- but  formal  and  uncouth,  it  exposed  him  both  to  hatred 
and  suspicion  ;  insomuch  that  Parmenio  one  day  said  to  him, 
— ^*' My  son,  be  less."  He  had  long  been  represented  in  an 
invidious- light  to  Alexander.  When  Damascus,  with  all  its 
riches,  was  taken,  upon  the  defeat  of  Darius  in  Cilicia,  among 
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the  number  of  captives  that  were  brought  to  the  camp,  there 
was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  called  Antigone,  a  native  of 
Pydna;  who  fell  to  the  share  of  Philotas.  Like  a  young  sol- 
dier with  a  favourite  mistress,  in  his  cups  he  indulged  his  va- 
nity, and  let  many  indiscreet  things  escape  him  ;  attributing 
all  the  great  actions  of  the  war  to  himself  and  to  his  father. 
As  for  Alexander^  he  called  \k\m  a  boy,  who  by  their  means 
enjoyed  the  title  of  a  conqueror.  The  woman  told  these  things 
in  confidence  to  one  of  her  acquaintance,  and  he  (as  is  com- 
mon) mentioned  them  to  another.  At  last  they  came  to  the 
eat  of  Craterus,  who  took  the  woman  privately  before  Alex- 
ander. When  the  king  had  heard  the  whole  from  her  own 
mouth,  he  ordered  her  to  go  as  usual  to  Philotas,  but  to  make 
her  report  to  him  of  all  that  he  said.  Philotas,  ignorant  of 
the  snares  that  were  laid  for  him,  conversed  with  the  wotnan 
without  the  least  reserve,  and,  either  in  his  resentment  or 
pride,  uttered  many  unbecoming  things  against  Alexander. 
That  prince,  though  he  had  sufficient  proof  against  Philotas, 
kept  the  matter  private,  and  discovered  no  tokens  of  aVersionj 
whether  it  was  that  he  confided  in  Parmenio's  attachment  to 
him,  qr  whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  power  and  interest  of  the 
family. 

About  this  time,  a  Macedonian,  named  Limnus,*  a  native' 
of  Cbakestra,  conspired  against  Alexander's  life,  and  commu- 
nicated his  design  to  one  Nichomachus,  a  youth  that  he  was 
fond  of;  4csiring  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  enterprise.  Nicho- 
machus, instead,  of  embracing  the  proposal,  informed  his  bro- 
ther Balinusf  of  the  plot,  who  went  in\mediately  to  Philotas, 
and  desired  him  to  mtroduce  them  th  Alexander ;  assuring 
him  it  was  upon  business  of  great  importance.  Whatever 
might  be  his  reason,  (for  it  is  not  kiunvn,)  Philotas  refused 
them  admittance,  on  pretence  that  Alexander  had  ojther  great 
engagements  then  upon  his  hands.  They  applied  again,  and 
met  with  a  denial.  By  this  time  they  entertained  some  sus- 
picion of  Philotas,  and  addressed  themselves  to  Metron,:|:  who 
introduced'  them  to  the  king  immediately.  They  informed 
him  first  of  the  conspiracy  of  Limnus,  and  then  hinted  to  him 
their  suspicions  of  Philotas,  on  account  of  his  rejecting  two 
several  applications. 

Alexander  was  incensed  at  this  negligence ;  and  when  he 
found  that  the  person  who  was  sent  to  arrest  Limnus  had  kill- 

*  It  ihouldy  undoubtedly,  be  read  Dymmu,  u  Q.  Curtius  and  1>iodorus  have 
it    Nothing^  is  easier  than  for  a  transoiber  tp  #ban£^  the  A  into  a  ^ 

f  Q.  Curtius  calls  him  CeboUnut, 

%  In  the  printed  text  it  is  trijor ;  but  one  Qf  the  manuscripts  ^ves  us 
Mtrgairtc,  which  agrees  with  Curtius.  Sonde  name  seems  to  be  wanting*,  and 
lletrop  was  a  considerable  officer  of  the  kiii^s  household,  master  of  the 
wardrobe. 
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ed  him,*  because  he  stood  upon  his  defence,  and  refused  to  be 
taken,  it  disturbed  him  still  more  to  think  he  had  lost  the 
means  of  discovering  his  accomplices.  His  resentment  against 
Philotas  gave  opportunity  to  ^ose  who  had  long  hated  that 
officer,  to  avow  their  dislike,  and  to  declare  how  much  the 
king  was  to  blame  in  suffering  himself  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon,^  as  to  think  that  X.imnus,  an  insignificant  Chalsestrean, 
durst  engage,  of  his  own  accord,  in  such  a  bold  design: — ^*  No 
doubt,"  said  they, "  he  was  the  agent,  or,  rather,  the  instru- 
ment, of  some  superior  hand ;  and  the  king  should  trace  Out 
the  source  of  the  conspiracy  among  those  who  have  die  most 
interest  in  having  it  concealed." 

.  As  he  began  to  listen  to  these  discourses,  and  to  give  way 
to  his  suspicions,  it  brought  innumerable  accusations  against 
Philotas,  sotoe  of  them  very  groundless.  He  was  apprehend- 
ed and'put  to  the  torture,  in  .presence  of  the  ^eat  officers  of 
the  court.  Alexander  had  placed  himself  behind  the  tapestry 
to  hear  the  examination ;  and  when  he  found  that  Philotas  be- 
moatf^d  himself  in  such  a  laolientable  manner,  and  had  recourse 
to  such  mean  supplications  to  Hephaestion,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said, — ^^  O  Philotas,  durst  thou,  with  all  this  unmanly 
weakness,  embark  iit  do  great  and  hazardous  an  enterprise." 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas,  he  immediately  sent  orders 
into  Media  that  Parmenio  should  be  put  to  d^ath ;  a  man  who 
had  a  share  in  most  of  Philip's  conquests,  and  who  was  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  one,  of  the  old  counsellors  who  put 
Alexander  upon  his  expedition  into  Asia.  Of  three  sons  whom 
he  toolc  over  with  th^m,  he  had  seen  two  slain  in  battle, 
and  with  the  thiVd  he  fell  a  sacrifice  himself.  These  proceed«- 
ings  made  Alexander  terrible  to  his  friends,  particularly  to  An- 
ti pater.'  That  regent,  therefore,  sent  privately  to  the  £toli- 
ans,  and  entered  into  league  %vith  them.  They  had  something 
to  fear  fro^vi  Alexander,  as  well  as  he,  for  they  had  sacked  the 
city-of  the  (Eniades  ;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  of  it, 
.he  said, — ^'^The  children  of  the  (Eniades  need  not  revenge 
their  cause  ;  I  will  puiiish  the  iE^tolians  myself." 

Soon  after  this,  happened  the  affair  of  Clitus  f  which,  how- 
ever simply  related,  is  much  more  shocking  than  the  execution 
of  Philotas.  Yet,  if  we  reflect  on  the  occasion  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing,  we  shall  conclude  it  was  a  misfortune 
rather  than  a  deliberate  act ;  and  that  Alexander's  unhappy 
passion  and  intoxication  only  furnished  the  evil  f;enius  of  Cli* 
tU8  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  destruction.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  following  manner : — ^The  king  had  some  Grecian 
fruit  brought  him  from  on  board  a  vessel,  and  as  he  greatly 
admired  its  freshness  and  beauty,  he  desired  Clitus  to  see  it 

*  Other  authors  say  he.  killed  himself. 
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and  partake  of  it.  It  happened  that  Clitus  was  offering  sacri- 
fice that  day :  but  he  left  it  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Three  of 
the  sheep  on  which  the  libation  was  already  poured,  followed 
him.  The  king,  informed  of  that  accident,  consulted  his  sooth- 
sayers, Aristander,  and  Cleonlantis  the  Spartsm,  upon  it ;  and 
they  assured  him  it  was  a  very  bad  omen.  He,  therefore,  or- 
dered the  victims  to  be  immediately  offered  for  the  health  of 
Clitus ;  the  rather,  ))ecause  three  days  before  he  had  a  strange 
and  alarming  dream,  injvhich  Clitus  appeared  in  mourning, 
sitting  b^  the  dead  sons  of  Parmenio.  However,  before  the 
sacrifice  was  finished,  Clitus  went  to  sup  with  the  king,  who 
that  day  had  been  paying  his  homage  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Af^er  they  were  wanned  with  drinking,  somebody  began  to 
sing  the  verses  of  one  Pranicus,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of 
Pieriot  written  in  ridicule  of  the.  Macedonian  officers  who  had 
lately  been  beaten  by  the  barbarians.  The  older  part  of  the 
company  were  greatly  offended  at  it,  and  condemned  both  the 
poet  and  the  singer ;  but  Alexander,  and  those  about  him, 
listened  with  pleasure,  and  bade  him  go  on.  Clitus,  who  by 
this  time  had  drunk,  too  much,  and  was  naturally  rough  and 
forward,  *could  not  bear  their  behaviour.  He  said, — ^**  It  was 
not  well  done  to  make  a  jest,  and  that  aihong  barbarians  and 
enemies,  of  Macedonians  that. were  much  better  men  than  the 
laughers,  though  they  had  met  with  a  mtsfortuhe.V  Alexan- 
der made  answer, — ^^  That  Clitus  was.  pleading  hi&  own  cause, 
when  he  gave  cowardice  the  soft  name  of  misfortune.^'  Then 
Clitus  started  up,  and  said, — ^^  Yet  it  was  this  cowardice  that 
saved  you,,  son  of  Jupiter  as  you  are,  when  you  were  turning 
your  back  to  the  sword  of  Spithridates.  It  is  by  the  blood  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  4hese.  wounds,  that  you  are  grown  so 
great  that  you  disdain  to  acknowledg;e  Philip  for  your  father, 
and  wiU  needs  pass  yourself  for  ihe>  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion." 
Irritated  at  tnis  insolence,  Alexander  replied, — ^'^  It  is  in  this 
villanous  manner  thou  talkest  of  ipe ,  in  all  companies,  and 
stirrest  up  the  Macedonians  to  mutiny ;  but  dost  thou  think  to 
enjoy  it  long  ?"  "  And  what  do  we  enjov  now  ?'*  said  t^lltus ; 
"  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our  toils?  Do  we  not  envy 
those  who  did  not  live  to  see  Macedonians  bleed  under  Medi- 
an rods,  or  sue  to  Persians  for  access  to  their  kings?"  While 
Clitus  went  on  in  this  rash  manner,  and  the  king  retorted  upon 
him  with  equal  bitterness,  the  old  men  interposed,  and  endea- 
voured to  allay  the  flame.  Mean  time  Alexander  turned  to 
Xenodochuj  the  Cardian,  and  Artemius  the'  Colophonian,  and 
*  said,—"  Do  not  the  Greeks  appear  to  you  among  the  Macedo- 
nians like  demi-gods  among  so  many  wild  beasts?"  Clitus, 
far  from  giving  up  the  dispute,  called  upon  Alexander, — "To 
speak  out  what  he  had  to  say^  or  not  to  invite  freemen  to  his 
table,  who  would  declare  their  *  sentiment^  without  .reserve. 
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But,  perhaps,"  continued  he,  "  it  were  better  to  pass  your  life 
with  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  worship  your  Persian 
girdle  and  white  robe  without  scruple." 

Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain,  his  anger,  threw  an 
apple. at  his  face,  and  then  looked  about  for  his  sword.  But 
Aristophanes,*  one  of  his  guards,  had  taken  it  away  in  time, 
and  the  company  gathered \ab6ut  him,  and  entreated  him  to 
*be  quiet.  Their  remonstrances,  however,  were  vain.  He 
broke  from  them,  and  called  out,  in  the  Macedoni*an  language, 
for  his  guards',  which  was  the  signal  of  a  great  tumult.  J  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound,  and  struck 
him  with  his  fist,  upon  his  discovering  an  unwillingness  to 
obey.  This  man  was  afterwards  held  in  great  esteem,  because 
he  prevented  the  whole  army  from  b^ing  alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  il^ot  m^ce  the  Jeast  submission,  his  friends, 
with  tntich  ado,  forced  him  out  of  the  room :  but  he  soon  re- 
turned by  another  door,  re{)eating,  in  a  bold  and  disrespectful 
tone,  those  verses  from  the*  Andromache  of  Euripides : — 

Are  these  your  customi?  bit^hus  that  Greece 
Rewards  her  combatants  f  Shall  one  man  claim 
The  trophies  won  by  thousands  ff     .^ 

Then  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from^  one  ixf  his  guards^  and 
meeting  Clitus,  as  he  was  putting  by  the  curtain,  ran  him 
through  the  body :  he  fell  imniediately  to  the  ground,  and,  with 
a  dismal  groan,  expired. 

Alexander's,  rage  subsided  in  a  moment;  lie  came  to , him- 
self;  andseemg  his  friends  standing  in  silent  astonishment  by 
liim,  he  hastily  drew  the  spear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was 
applying  it  to  his  own  throat,  when  his  guards  seized  his 
hands,  and  carried  hixn  by  force  into  his  cliamber.  He  passed 
that  ^ight  and  the  next  day  in  anguish;  inexpressible ;  and 
when  he  had  wasted  himself  with  tears  and  lamentations,  he 
lay  in  speechless  grief,  uttering  only  now  and  then  a  groan. 
His  friends,  alarmed  at  this  melancholy  silence,  forced  them- 
selves into  the  ropm^  and  attempted  to  console  him :  but  he 
would  Usten  tp  none  of  .them,  except  Aristander,  who  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  dreaip,  and  the  ill^omen  of'the  sheep,  and 
assured  him  that  the  whole  was  by  the  decree  of  fate.  As  he 
seemed  a  little  comforted,  Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  Aris^- 
totle's  near  relation,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Abderite,  were  called 
in.ij:  Callisthenes  bQgan  in  a  soft  and  tender  manner,  endea- 
'  •  '    .  <•        . 

*  Q.  Curtius  aiid  Arrlan  call  him  Xristonus. 
t  This  is  the  speech  of  Peleus  to  HenelSus. 
.     i  Callisthenes  was  of  tlie  city  of  Olynthus,  and  had  been  recommended  to 
Alexander  by  Aristotle,  whose  relation  he  was.    He  had  too  much  of  thfe 
spirit  of  liberty  to  be  fit  for  a  court.    Ue  did  not  show  it^'however,  in  this  in- 
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vouriag  to  relieve  him  without  searching  the  wound.  But 
Anaxarchus,  who  had  a  particular  walk  in  philosophy,  and 
looked  upon  his  fellow-labourers  in  science  with  contempt, 
cried  out,  on  entering  the  room, — ^*  Is  this  Alexander,  upon 
whom  the  whole  world  have  their  eyes  ?  Can  it  be  he  who  lies 
ejftended  on  the  ground,  crying  like  a  slave,  in  fear  of  the  law 
and  the  tongues  of  men,  to  whom  he  should  himself  be  a  law, 
and  the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  ?  What  did  he  conquer 
for  but  to  rule  and  to  command,  not  servilely  to  submit  to  the 
vain  opinions  of  men  ?  Know  you  not,"  continued  he,  ^^  that 
Jupiter  is  represented  with  Themis  and  Justice  by  his  side,  to 
show,  that  whatever  is  done  by  supreme  power  is  right  ?"  By 
this,  and  other  discourses  of  the  same  kind,  he  alleviated  the 
king's  grief  indeed,  but  made  him  withal  more  haughty  and 
unjust.  At  the  same  time,  he  insinuated  himself  into  his  fa- 
vour in  so  extraordinar}'^  a  manner,  that  he  could  no  longer 
bear  the  conversation  of  Callisdienes,  who  before  was  not  very 
agreeable  on  account  of  his  austerity. 

One,  day  a  dispute  had  arisen  at  table  ^bout  the  seasons  and 
the  temperature  of  the  climate.  Callisthenes  held  with  those 
who  asserted,  that  the  country  they  were  then  in  was  much 
colder,  and  the  winters  more  severe  than  in  Greece.  Anaxar- 
chus  maintained  the  contrary  with  great  obstinacy :  upon  which 
Callisthenes  said, — ^^  You  must  needs  acknowledge,  my  friend, 
that  this  is  much  the  colder ;  for  there  you  went,  in  winter, 
in  one  cloak,  and  here  you  cannot  sit  at  table  without  three 
housing  coverlet^  one  over  another."  This  stroke  went  to' the 
heart  of  Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes  was  disagreeable  to  all  the  other  sophists  and 
latterers  at  court ;  the  more  so,  because  he  was  followed  by 
the  young  men  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  and  no  less  ac- 
ceptable to  the  old  for  his  regular,.grave,  self-satisfied  course 
of  life; — all  which  confirms  what  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  going  to  Alexander,  namely,  an  ambition  to  bring  his  fel- 
low-citizens back,  and  to  re-people  the  place  of  his  nativity.* 
His  great  reputation  naturally  exposed  him  to  envy ;  and  he 
gave  some  room  for  calumny  himself,  by  often  refusing  the 
king's  invitations,  and  when  he  did  go  to  his  entertainments, 
by  sitting  solemn  'and  silent ;  which  showed  Aat  he  could  nei- 

stance.  Aristotle  forewarned  hiin,  that  if  he  went  on  to  treat  the  king  with 
the  freedom  which  hia  spirit  promoted,  it  would  one  day  be  fatal  to  him: — 

"  ShoH  date  of  life,  my  son,  these  words  forebode.*' 

•  Olynthus  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by  Philip.  Whether  Alexander 
permitted  the  philosopher  to  re-establish  it  is  uncertain ;  but  Cicero  informs 
vs,  that  in  lus  time  it  wm  a  flourishisg  place.    Vide  Or,  iii.  m  Verrem, 
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ther  commend,  nor  was  satisfied  with  what  passed :  insomuch 
that  Alexander  said  to  him  one  day, — 


•  I  hate  the  sage 


Who  reaps  no  fruits  of  wisdom  to  himself. 

Once  when  he  was  at  the  king's  table  with  a  large  company, 
imd  the  cnp  came  to  him,  he  was  desired  to  pronounce  an  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  Macedonians  extempore,  which  he  did  with  so 
much  eloquence,  that  the  guests,  beside  their  plaudits,  rose  up 
and  covered  him  with  their  garlands.  Upon  t^is  Alexander 
said,  in  the  words  of  Euripides,— 

When  great  the  tbeaie,  'tis  easy  to  excel. 

*'  But  show  us  now,**  continued  he,  "  the  power  of  your  rhe- 
toric in  speaking  against  the  Macedonian'^,  that  they  may  see 
their  faults  and  amend." 

Then  the  orator  took  the  other  side,  and  spoke  with  equal 
fluency  against  the  encroachments  and  other  faults  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, as  well  as  against  the  divisions  among  the  Greeks, 
which  he  showed  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  great  increase  of 
Philip's  power;  concluding  with  these  words,— 


-  Amidst  sedition's  vaves 


The  worst  of  mortak  may  emerge  to  hpnour. 

By  this  he  drew  upon  him9elf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
Macedonians ;  and  Alexander  said, — ^^  He  gave  not,  in  this 
case,  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  but  of  his  malevolence." 

Hermippus  assures  us,  that  Stroibus,  a  person  employed  by 
Callisthenes  to  read  to  him,  gave  this  account  of  the  matter 
to  Aristotle.  He  adds,  that  Callisthenes  perceiving  the  king^s 
aversion  to  hiih,  repeated  this  verse  two  or  three  Umes  at  part- 
ing :— r 

PatroclttSy  thy  superior,  ia  no  tmom. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  Aristotle  said  of 
Callisthenes, — ^^  His  eloquence,  indeed,  is  gr^at,  but  he  wants 
Common  sense."  He  hot  only  refused,  with  all  the  fir^iness 
of  a  philosopher^  to  pay  his  respects  to  Alexander  by  prostra- 
tion, but  stood  forth  singly,  and  uttered  in  public  many  griev-* 
ances,  which  the  best  and  oldest  of  the  Macedonians  durst 
not  reflect  upon  but  in  secret,  though  they  were  as  jjiuch  dis- 
pleased at  them  as  he.  By  preventing  the  prostration,  he 
saved  the  Greeks,  indeed,  from  a  great  dishonour,  and  Alex- 
ander from  a  greater ;  but  he  ruined  himself,  because  his  man- 
ner was  such,  that  he  '  eemed  rather  desirous  to  compel  than 
to  persuade. 
Chores  of  Mitylene  tells  us,  that  Alexander^  at  one  <^  his 
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entertainments,  after  he  had  drunk,  reached  the  cup  to  one  of 
his  friends.  That  friend  had  no  sooner  received  it,  than  he 
rose  up,  and  turning  towards  the  earth*  (where  stood  the  do- 
mestic gods)  to  drink,  he  worshipped,  and  then  kissed  Alex- 
ander. This  done,  he  took  his  place  again  at  the  table.  All 
the  guests  did  the  same  in  their  order,  except  Callisthenes. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  drank,  and  then  approached  to 
give  the  king  a  kiss,  who  being  engaged  in  some  discourse  with 
Hephaestion,  happened  not  to  mind  him.:^  but  Demetrius,  sur«* 
named  Phidon,  cried  out, — ^^^  Receive  not  his  kiss ;  for  he 
alone  has  not  adored  you."  Upon  which  Alexander  refused 
it,  and  Callisthenes  said  aloud, — ^^^Then  I  return  one  kiss  the 
•poorer." 

A  coldness,  of  course  endued  ;  but  many  other  things  con- 
tributed to  his  fall.  In  the  first  place;  Hephapstion's  report 
was  believed,  that  Callisthenes  had  promised  him  to  adore  the 
Icii^g,  and  broke  his  word.  In  the  next  place,  Lysimachus  and 
Agnon  attacli^ed  him,  and  said, — ^^^The  sophist  went  about 
with  as  much  pride  as  if  he  had  demolished  a  tyranny,  and  the 
young  men  followed  him,  as  the  only  freeman  among  so  many 
thousands."  These  things,  upon  the  discovery  of  Hermolaus' 
plot  against  Alexander,  gave  ^n  air  of  probability  to  what  was 
alleged  against  Callisthenes.  His  enemies  said,  Hermolaiis 
inquired  «f  him, — ^^^  By  what  means  he  might  become  the  most 
£fUDous  man  in  die  world  ?"  and  that  he  answered, — ^^  By  kill- 
ing the  most  famous."  They  farther  asserted,  that,  by  way  of 
encouraging  hiiH  to  the  attempt,  he  bade  him  ^^  not  be  afraid 
of  the  golden  bed,  but  remember  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  who 
had  suffered  both  by  sickness  and  by  wounds*" 

Neither  Hermolaiis,  however,  nor  any  of  his  accomplices, 
made  any  mention  of  Callisthenes  amidst  the  eiUremities  of 
torture.  Nay,  Af^sander  himself,  in  the  account  h^  imme* 
diately  gave  of  the  plot  to  Craterus,  Atalas,  and  Alcetas, 
writes,^-'^^  That  the  young  men,  when  put  to  the  torture,  de« 
dared  it'was  entirely  their  own  enterprise,  and  that  no  man 
besides  was  privy  to  it."  Yet  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Anti- 
pater,  he  affirms,  that  Callisthenes  was  as  guilty  as  the  rest:*-* 
**'  The  Macedonians,"  says  he,  ^^  have  stoned  the  young  men 
to  death.  As  for  the  sophist,  I  will  punish  him  myself,  and 
those  that  sent  him  too :  nor  shall  the  towns  that  harboured  the 
conspirators  escape*"  In  which  he  plainly  discovers  his  aver- 
sion to  Aristotle,  by  whom  Callisthenes  was  brought  up  as  a 

*  Dacier  is  of  opinion,  that  bj  this  action,  tb«  flatterer  wanted  to  insinuate^ 
that  Alexander  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  domettic  gods.  But  as  the 
king  sat  in  that  part  of  the  room  where  ilie  PenateM  were,  we  rather  think  it 
was  a  vile  excuse  to  the  man's  own  conscience  for  this  act  of  religious  worship, 
because  their  positton  made  it  dubious,  whether  it  waa  intended  for  Alexander 
or  for  them. 
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relation ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Hero,  Aristotle's  niece^  His' 
death  is  variously  related.  Some  say  Alexander  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged ;  others,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  in  chains;  and 
Chares  writes,  that  he  was  kept  seven  months  in  prison,  m 
order  to  be  tried  in  full  council,  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle ; 
but  that  he  died  of  excessive  corpulency  and  the  lousy  disease, 
at  the  time  that  Alexai^der  was  wounded  by  the  Malli  Oxy- 
dracae  in  India.  This,  happened,  however,  at  a  later  period 
than  that  we  are  upon.     ,  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  though  far 
advanced  in  years,  was  ambitious  of  going  to  see  Alexander. 
Accordingly,  he  took  the  voyage,  and  when  he  beheld  him,  he 
said, — "  Tl^e*  Greeks  fell  short  of  a  great  pleasure,  who  did 
not  live  to  see  Alexander  upon  the  throne  of  Darius.''  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  kiiig^s  friendship.  He  sickened, 
and  died  soon  after.  The  king,  however,  performed  his  ob^ 
sequies  in  the  most  magnificent  manner ;  and  the  army  threw 
up  for  him  a  monument  of  earth,  of  great  extent,  and  four- 
score cubits  high.  His  ashes  were  carried  to  the  sea-sh6r6  in 
a  chariot  and  four^  with  the  richest  ornaments. 

When  Alexander  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  India, 
he  saw  his  troops  were  so  laden  with  spoils  that  they  were 
unfit  to  march..  Therefore,  early  in  the  morning  that  he  was 
to  take  his  departure,  after  the  carriages  were  assembled,  he 
first  set  fire  to  his  own  bagga^  and' that  of  his  friends,  and 
then  gave  orders  that  the  rest  should  be  served  in  the  same 
manner.  The  resolution  appeared  more  difficult  to  take  than  it 
was  to  execute.  Few  were  displeased  at  it,  and  numbers  re- 
ceived it  with  acclamadons  of  joy*  They  freely  gave  part  of 
their  equipage  to  such  as  were  in  need,  and  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed whatever  was  superfluous.  This  m'eatly  encouraged 
and  fortified  Alexander  in  his  design.  BeSdes,  by  thisnime 
he  was  become  inflexibly  severe  in  punishing  offences.  Me- 
nander,  though  one  of  his  friejnds,  he  put  to  death  for  refusing 
to  stay  in  a  fortress  he  had  given  him  the  charge  of  ;'ftnd  one 
of  the  barbarians,  named  Qsodates,  he  shot  dead  with  an  arrow, 
for  the  crime  of  rebellion. 

About  this  time  a  sheep  yeaned  a  lamb  with  the  perfect  form 
and  colour  of  a  tiara  upon  its  head,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
testicles.  Looking  upon  the  prodigy  with  horror,  he.  employed 
the  Chaldeans,  who  attended  him  for  such  purposes,  to  purify 
him  by  their  expiations.  He  told  his  friends,  on  this  occasion, 
— **  That  he  was  more  troubled  on  their  account  than  his  own ; 
for  he  was  afraid  that  after  his  death  fortune  would  throw  the 
empire  into  the  hands  of  some  obscure  and  weak  man."  A 
better  omen,  however,  soon  dissipated  his  fears.  A  Macedo- 
nian, named  Proxenus,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's  equi- 
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Tfzgtj  on  dpenmg*  the  ground  by  the  river  Oxtis,  in  order  to 
pitch  his  master'stent,  discovered  a  spring  of  a  gross  oily  liquor ; 
which,  after  the  surface  was  taken  off,  came  perfectly  clear,  and 
,  neither  in  taste  nor  smell  differed  from  real  oil,  nor  was  infe- 
riof*  to  it  in  smoothness  and  brightness,  though  there  were  no 
olives  in  that  countiy.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  water  of  the 
Oxus  is  of  so  unctuous  a^  quality,  that  it  makes  the  skins  of 
those  who  bathe  in  it  siAooth  and  shining.f 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Alexander's  to  Antipater,  >  that 
he  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  incident,  and  reckoned  it 
one  of  the  happiest  presages  the  gods  had  afforded  him.  The 
soothsayers  said  it  betokened  tha|  the  expedition  would  prove 
a  glorious  one,  but  at  the  same  time  laborious  and  diificuk, 
because  heaven  has  given  men  oil  to  riefresh  them  after  their 
labours.  Accordingly,  he  met  with  great  dangers  in  the  bat- 
tles that  he  fought,  and  received  very  considerable  wounds. 
Bat  his  army  suffered  most  by  want  of  necessaries,  and  by  the 
climate.  For  his  part,  he  was  ambitious  to  show  that  courage 
can'  triuniph  over  fortune,  and  itiagnanimity  over  force :  he 
thought  nothing  invincible  to  the  brave,  or  impregnable  to  the 
bold.:^  Pursuant"  to  this  opinion,, when  he  besieged  Sisime- 
thres,^  upon  a:  rock  extremely  steep,  and  apparently  inacces- 
sible, and  Saw  his  men  greatly  discouraged  at  the  enterprise, 
he  aisked  Oxyartes,-^*^'Ayhether  Sisimethres  were  a  man  of 
spirit?"  And  being  answered, — ^**That  he  was  timorous  and 
dastardly,"  he  said, — ^*  You  inlPorm  me  the  rock  may  be  taken, 
since  there  is  no  strength  in  its  defender."^  In  fact,  he  found 
means  to  intimidate  Sisimethres,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  fort.  ' 

In  the  siege  of  another  fort,  situated  in  aplsice  equally  steep, 
among  the  young  Macedonians  that  were  to  give  the  assault 
there  was  one  called  Alexander ;  ^  and  the  king  took  occasion 
to>say  to  him,-i— "  You  must  behave  gallantly,  my  friend,  to  do 
justice  to  your  name."  He  was  informed  afterwards  that  the 
young  man  fell  as  he  was  distinguishing  himself  in  a  glorious 
manner,  and  he  laid' it  much  to  heart.  ~ 

*  Strabo  (lib.  ii.)  ascribes  the  same  properties  to  the  ground  near  the  river 
6chu8.  Indeed,  Uie  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  unite  their  streams  and  flow  together 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  , 

t  Pliny  tells  us,  tiiat  the  surface  of  these  rivers  was  a  consistence  of  salt,  and 
that  the  waters  flowed  under  it  as  under  a  crust  of  ice.  The  salt  consistence 
he  imputes  to- the  defluxions  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but  he  says 
nothing  of  the  unctuous  quality  of  these  waters  menUoned  by  Plutarch. — Mu. 
Hitt.  hb.  xxxi. 

i  One  of  the  manuscripts,  instead  of  mroXfAosf  has  atox/uoic.  Then  the  latter 
nqember  of  the  sentcMice  would  be,  nor  secure  to  the  timorous, 

§  This  strong  hold  was  situated  in  Bactriana.  Strabo  says  it  was  fifteen  fur- 
longs high,  as  many  in  compass,  and  that  the  top  was  a  fertile  plain,  capable 
of  hiaintaining  five  hundred.  It  was  in  Bactriana  that  Alexander  married 
Koxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyai'tefl. 
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When  he  sat  down  before  Nysa,*  the  MaoedoniaiiB  made 
some  difficulty  of  advancing  to  the  attack,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of,  the  river,  that  washed  its  walls^  till  Alexander  said, 
— ^'  What  a  wretch  am  I,  that  I  did  not  learn  to  swim/'  and 
was  going  to  ford  it  with  his  shield  in  his  hand.  After  the 
first  assault,  while  the  troops  were  refreshing  themselves,  am- 
bassadors came  with  an  offer  to  capitulate ;  and  along  with 
them  were  deputies  from,  some  other  places.  They  .were  sur- 
prised to  see  him  in  armour,  without  any  pomp  or  ceremony ; 
and  their  astonishment  increased,  when  he  bade  the  oldest  of 
the  ambassadors,  named  Acuphis,  take  the  sopha  that  was 
brought  for  himself.  Acuphis,  struck  with  a  benignity  of  re- 
G^tion  so  far  beyond  his  hdpes,  asked  what  they  must  do  to 
be  Admitted  into  his  A-iendship  ?  Alexander  answered,— -^^  It 
must  be  on  condition  th^t  they  appoint  you  their  governor,  and 
send  me  a  hundred  of  their  best  men  for  hostages."  Acuphis 
smiled  at  this,  and  said,— *^^  I  should  govern  better  if  you  WQuld 
take  the  worst  instead  of  the  best." 

It  is  said,  the  dominions  of  Taxiles,  in  India,f  were  as  large 
as  Egypt :  they  afforded  excellent  pasturage  too,  and  were  the 
most  fertile  in  all  respects.  As  he  was  a  man  of  great  pru* 
dence,  he  waited  on  Alexander,  jand  after  the  first  compli- 
ments, thus  addressed  him: — ^^^AVhat  occasion  is  there  for 
wars  between  you  and  me,  if*  you  are  not  come  to  take  from 
us  our  water  and  other  necessaries  of  life;  the  only  ^ings  that 
reasonable  men  will  take  up  arms  for  ?  As  to  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  possessions,  if  I  aih  richer  than  you,i  am  willing  to 
oblige  you  ^ith  part;  if  I  am  poorer,  I  have  no  objection  to 
sharing  in  your  bounty."  Charmed  with  his  frankness,  Alex- 
ander tookr  his  hand)  and  answered,  ^^  Think  you,  then,  with 
all  this  civflity,  to  escape  without  a  conflict?  You  are  much 
deceived  if  you  dd:  I  will  dispute  it  with  you  to  the  last;  but 
it  shall  be  in  favours  and  benefits ;  for  I  will  not  have  you  re- 
cced me  in  generosity."  Therefore,  after  having  received 
great  presents  from  him,  and  made  greater,  he  said  to  him  one 
evening,  ^^  1  drink  to  you,. Taxiles,  and  as  sure  as  you  pledge 
me,  yeu  shall  have  a  thousand  talents."  His  friends  were  of- 
fended at  his  giving  away  such  immense  sums,  but  it  made 
many  of  the  barbarians  look  upon  him  with  a  kinder  eye. 
.  The  most  warlike  of  the  Indians  used  to  fight  for  pay. 
Upon  this  invasion  they  defended  the  cities  that  hired  them 
with  great  vigour,  and  Alexander  suffered  by  them  not  a  Kttk. 
To  one  of  the  cities  he  granted  an  honourable  canitulation, 

*  Arrian  calls  itNysaa;  so  indeed  does  the  Vulcob.  MS.  That  historUn 
places  it  near  Mount  Meris,  and  adds,  that  it  was  bailt  by  Dionysius  or  Bac« 
chus.    Hence  it  had  the  namis  of  Dionysiopblis.    It  is  now  called  Ker^. 

+  Bcluecn  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes. 
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and  ytt  seized  the  mereenaries,  as  they  were  upon  their  march 
homewards,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword*  This  U  the  only 
biot  iiK  his  military  conduct:  all  his  other  proceedings  were 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  worthy  of  a  king.* 

The  philosophers  gave  him  no  less  trouble  than  the  merce* 
naries,  by  endeavouring  to  fix  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  those 
princes  that  declared  for  him,  and  by  exciting  the  free  nauions 
tp  take  up  arms;  for  which  re^on  be  hanged  many  of  them. 

As  to  his  war  with  Poms,  we  have  an  /iccount  of  it  in  his 
own  letters.  According  to  them,  the  river  Hydaspes  was  be* 
tween  the  two  armies,  and  Poms  drew  up  his  elephants  on  the 
banks  opposite  the  enemy,  with  their  heads  towards  the  stream, 
to  gua^d  it.  Alexander  caused  a  great  noise  and  bustle  to  be 
made  every  day  in  his  camp,  that  the  barbarians,  being  accus- 
tomed to  it,  might  not  be  so  ready  to  take  the  alarm. f  Thisdcme, 
he  took  the  advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  with  part  of 
his  infantry,  and  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  to  gain  a  little  island 
in  the  river,  at  some  distance  from  the  Indians.  When  he  was 
there,  he  and  his  troops  were  attached  with  a  post  violent  wind 
fuid  rain,  accompanied  with  dfeadful  thunder  aiid  lightning: 
but  notwithstanding  this  hurricane,  in  which  he  saw  several  of 
his  men  perish  by  the  lightning,  he  advanced  from  the  island 
to  the  opposite  bank.  The  Hydaspes,  swelled  with  the  rain, 
by  its  violence  and  rapidity  made  a  breach  on  that  Mde,  which 
received  water  enough  to  form  a  bay,  so  that  when  he  came  to 
land,,  he  found  the  bank  extremely  slippe^,  and  the  ground 
broken  and  undermined  by  the  ourrent.  On  this  occasion  he 
is  said  to  have  uttered  that  celebrated'  saying,-—^*  Will  you  be- 
lieve, my  Athenian  friends,  what  dangers  I  undergo,  to  have 
you  the  heralds  of  my  fieune  V^  The  last  particular  we  have 
from  Onesicritus:  but  Alexander  himself  only  says,  they  quit- 
ted  their  boats,  and,  armed  as  they  were,  waded  up  the  breach 
breast  high ;  and  that  when  they  were  landed,  he  advanced  widi 
the  horse  twenty  furlongs  before  the  foot,  concluding  that  if 
the  enemy  attacked  him  with  their  Cavidry,  he  should  be  gready 
their -superipr;  and  that  if  they  made  a  movement  with  ^eir 
infantry,  his  would  come  Up  time  enough  to  receive  them. 
Nor  did  he  judge  amiss.     The  enemy  detached  against  him  a 

*  It  was  just  uid  kwftil,  it  seems,  to  gfo  sboiit  harassini^  and  destroying  those 
nations  that  had  never  oflTended  him,  and  upon,  whieh  he  had  no  claim,  except 
that  avowed  by  the  northern  barbarians,  when  thev  entered  Italyi  namely, 
that  the  weak  roust  submit  to  the  strong.  Indeed,  those  barbarians  were 
rooch  honestev  men,  for  they  had  another  and  better  plea^-^they  went  to  seek 
bread. 

f  The  Latin  and  French  transUtors  have  both  mistaken  the  sense  of  this 
passage  B^iOta  o-vf  hof/iatftit  jta  po/^^M  is  certainly  capable  of  the  sense  we 
have  given  it,  and  the  context  rec^uires  it  should  be  so  understood.  See  Arrian 
(1.  v.  £d,  St.  p.  108,  A.  and  B.)  m  support  of  that  constructioo.  See  a|so  Q. 
Cyrtiw^  1.  viii.  p.  2G8,  £d.  Anu 
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thousand  horse  and  sixty  armed  chariots^  and  he  defeated  them 
with  ease.  The  chariots  he  iook»  and  killed  four  hundred  of 
the  cavalry  upon  the  spot.  By  this  Porus  understood  that 
Alexander  himself  had  passed  the  river,  and,  therefore,  brought 
up  his  whole  army,  except  what  appeared  necessary  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  from  making  good  their  passage. 
Alexander  considering  the  force,  of  the  elephants,  and  the 
enemy's  superior  numbers^  did  not  choose  to  engage  them  in 
front,  but  attacked  the  left  wing  himself,  while  Ccenus,  accord- 
ing to  his  orders,  fell  upon  the  righ^>  .  Both  wings  being  bro- 
ken, retired  to  the  elephants  in  the  centre,  and  rallied  there. 
The  combat  then  was  of  a  more  mixed  kind;  but  maintained 
with  such  obstinacy,  that,  it  was  pot  decided  till  the  eigh,th 
hour  of  the  day.  This  description  of  the  battle  we  have  from 
the  conqueror  himself^  iii  one  of  his  epistles. 

Most  historians  agree,  that  Porus  was  four  cubits  ai^d  a 
palm  high ;  and  that  though  the  elephant  he  rode  was  one  of 
the  largest,  his  stature  and  bulk  were  such,  that  he  appeared 
but  proportionably  mounted.  This  elephant^  during  the  whole 
battle,  gave  extraordinary  probfe  of  his  sagacity  and  care  of 
the  king's  person.  As  long  aa  that  prince  was  able  to  fight,  he 
defended  him  with  great  courage^  and  repulsed  all  assailants ;  ' 
and  when  he  perceived  him  ready  to  sink  under  the  multitude 
of  darts  and  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  cpvered,  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  off,  he  kneeled  down  in  the  softest  manner,  and 
with  his  proboscis  gently  drew  every  dart  out  .of  his  body. 

When  Porus  was  taken  prisoner,  Alexander  asked  him,-— 
**  How  hedesit-edto  be  treated  ?"  tie  answered, — "  Likeaking." 
"  And  have  you  nothing  else  to  request  ?"  replied  Alexander. 
**  No,"  3aid  he ;  "every  thing  is  comprehended  in  the  word 
king."  Alexander  not  only  restored  him  his  own  dominions 
immediately^  Which^  he  was  to  govern  as  his  lieutenant,  but 
added  very  extensive  territories  to  them ;  for  having  subdued 
a  free  country,  which  contained  fifteen  nations,  fiv^e  thousand 
considerable  cifies,Aand  villages  in  proportion,  he  bestowed  it 
on  Poru&.*  Another  country,  three  times  as  la^ge,  he  gave 
to  Philip,  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  also  ]to  act  there  as  his 
lieutenant. 

In  the  battle  with  porus,  Butephaliis  received  several 
wounds,  of  which  he.di^ed  vsome  time  after.  This  is  the  ac- 
count most  writers  give  us :  but  Otiesicritns  says  he  died  of 
age  and  fatigue,  for  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Alexander  showed 
as  much  regret  as  if  he  had  lost  a  faithful  friend  and  com- 

*  Some  tnnscriber  seems  to  bare  g^en  us  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  in  one 
city  for  the  number  of  cities.  Arrisn's  account  is  Ibis : — "  He  took  thirty-seven 
cities,  the  lei^  of  whith  contained  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  several  of 
them  above  ten  thousand.  He  took  iilsb  a  g^eat  number  of  villages  not  less 
populous  than  the  cities,  and  gave  the  government  of  the  country  to  Porus.'* 
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panion:  he  esteemed  him,  indeed,  as  such;  and  built  a  city 
near  the  Hydaspes,  in  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  which 
he  called,  after  him,  Bucephalia.  He  is  also  reported  to  have 
built  a  ci^,  and  called  it  Peritas,  in  memory  of  a  dog  of  that 
name,  which  he  had  brought  up  and  was  very  fond  of.  This 
^  particular  Sotio  says  he  had  from  Potamo  of  Lesbos. 

The  combat  with  Poms  abated  the.  spirit  of  the  Macedonia 
ans,  and  made  them  resolve  to  proceed  no  farther  in  India.  It 
was  with  difficulty  they  had  defeated  an  enemy  who  brought  only 
twentv  thousand  foot  and  two  thousandhorse  into  the  field ;  and, 
therefore  they  opposed  Alexander  with  great  firmness,  when 
he  insisted  tnat  tney  should  pass  the  Ganges,*  which,  they 
were  informed,  was  thirty-two  furlongs  in  breaddi^  and  in 
depth  a  hundred  fathoms.  The  opposite  shore,  too,  was 
covered  with  numbers  of  squadrons,  blattaliops  and  elephants : 
for  die  kings  of  the  Gandarites  and  Prssian»  were  said  to  be 
waiting  fprthem  there,  with  eighty  thotisand  horse,  two  hun* 
dred  thousand  foot,  eight  thousand  chariots,  and  silt  thousand 
elephants  trained  to  war.  Nor  is  this  number  at  all  magnified : 
for  Androcottus,  who  reined  not  long  after,  made  Seleucus  a 
present  of  five  hundred  elephants  at  one  time,f  and  with  an 
army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  traversed  India,  and  con- 
quered the  whole. 

Alexander's  grief  and  indignation  at  this  refusal  were  such, 
that  at  first  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent,  and  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  declaring,-^^^  He  did  not  thaiJc  the  Macedonians  in 
the  least  for  what  they  had  done,  if  they  WQuld  not  pass  the 
Ganges;  for  he  considered  a  retreat. as  no  other  than  an  ac- 
kqowledgmeiit  that  he  was  overcome."  His  friends  omitted 
nothing  that  might  comfort  him;  and  at  last  their  remon* 
straaces,  together  with  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  suppliants  at  his  door,  melted  him,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  return.  However,  he  first  contrived  many  vain  and  sophisti* 
cal  things  to  serve  the  purposes  of  fame ;  among  which  were 
arms  much  bigger  than.his  men  coulduse,  and  higher  mangers, 
and  heavier  bits  than  his  horses  required,  le&scattered  up  and 
down.  He  built  also  great^ltars,  for  which  the  Prsesians  still 
retain  much  veneration,  amd  their  kings  cross  the  Ganges  every 
year  to  offer  sacrifices .  in  the  Grecian  manner  upon  them. 
Androcottus,  who  was  then  very  young,  had  a  sight  of  Alex- 
ander, and  he  b  reported  to  have  often  said  afterwards,— 
'^  That  Alexander  was  within  a  litde  of  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  the  country;  with  such  hatred  and  contempt  was  the 

*  Tbe  Ganges  it  the  largest  of  all  the  riven  in  the  three  contbenta^  the 
Indus  the  second,  the  Nile  the  third,  and  the  Danube  the  fourth. 

f  Dacier  savs  itte  ih^iuand,  but  does  not  mention  his  authoritj.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  a  ahp  m  the  writing  or  in  the  printing. 

VOL.  III.  »f  n        \ 
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mgning  prince  lobked  upon,  on  account  of  his  profligacy  of 
thtinners,  and  meanneBs  of  birth." 

Alexander,  in  his  march  from  thence,  formed  a  design  to  see 
die  ocetm;  fot  which  purpose  he  caused  a  number  of  row-boats 
4nd  rafts  t6  be  eonstructed,  and,  upon  them,  fell  down  the 
rivers  at  his  leisure.  Nor  was  this  navigation  unattended 
ii^ith  hostilities.  He  made  several  descents  by  the  way,  and 
attacked  the  adjacent  Cities,  which  were  all  forced  to  submit  to 
his  victorious  arms.  However,  he  was  very  near  being  cut  in 
pieces,  by  the  Malli,  who  are  cdled  the  most  warlike  people 
m  India.  He  had  driven  some  of  them  from  the  wall  with  nis 
missive  weapons,  and  was  the  first  man  that  ascended  it.  But 
presently'  scftei*  he  was  up,  the  scaling-ladder  broke.  Finding 
himself  and  his  small" compaiiy^  much  galled  by  the  darts  of 
the  barbarians  from  below,  he  poised  himself  and  leaped  down 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  By  good  fortune  he  fell  upon 
his  feet ;  and  the  barbarians  were  so  astonished  at  the  flashing 
6f  his  arms  as  he  came  down,  that  they  thought  they  beheld 
lightning,  or  some  supernatural  splendour  issuing  from  his 
body.  At  first,  therefore,  they  drew  back  and  dispersed :  but 
when  they  had  recollected  themselves,  and  saw  him  attended 
only  by  two  of  his  guards,  they  attacked  him  hand  to  hand, 
and  wounded  him  through  his  armour  with  their  swords>  and 
spears,  notwi^standing  die  iralour  with  which  he  fought.  One 
bt  them  standing  farther  x)flF  drew  an  arrow  with  such  strength, 
that  it  made  its  way  through  his  cuirass,  and  entered  the  ribs 
under  the  breast.  Its  force  was  so  great,  that  he  gave  back, 
and  was  brought  upon  his  knees,  and  the  barbarian  ran  up  wiA 
hb  drawn  cimeter  to  despatch  him.  Peucestas  and  Limnseusf 
placed  themselves  before  him,  btit  the  one  was  wounded  and 
the  other  killed*  Peucestas,  who )  survived,  was  still  making 
some  resistance,  when  Alexander  recovered  himself  and  laid 
the  barbarian  at  his  feet.  The  king,  however,  seceived  new 
wounds ;  and,  at  last,  had  such  a  blow  from  a  bludgeon  upon 
his  neck  diat  lie  was  forced  to  s^upport  himself  bv  the  wall, 
and  there  stood  with  his  face  to  die  enemy.  The  Macedoni- 
ans, who  by  this  time  had  got  in,  gadiered  about  him,;  and 
carried  him  off  to  hi^  tent. 

His  senses  were  gone,  and  it  was  the  current  report  in  Ae 
army  that  he  was  dead.  When  they  had  with  great  difficulty 
sawed  off  the  shaft,  which  was  of  wood,  and  with  equal  trou^- 
ble  had  taken  off  ^e  cuirass,  they  proceeded  to  extract  the 
head,  which  was  three  fingers  broad,  and  four  long,  and  stuck 
fast  in  the  bone.    He  fainted  under  the  operation,  and  was 

*  The  word  «xiyr0c  in^liM  thift  he  was  ast  quite  slones  sad  it  H>P^*'*  i"^' 
mediatdiy  after  that  he  was  not. 
t  Q.  Curtiiis  calls  him  Tinunu. 
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very  near  expiring ;  but  when  the  hes^d  was  got  out,  he  came 
to  himself.  Yet  after  the  danger  was  over,  he  continued  weak^ 
wdk  long  time  confined  iximself  to  a  regular  diet,  attending 
solely  to  the  cure  of  his  wound.  The  Macedonians  could  not 
hear  to  be  so  long  deprived  of  the  sight  of  their  king ;  they 
assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  about  his  tent.  When  he 
perceived  this,  he  put  on  his  robe,  and  made  his  appearapce^ 
but  as  he  had  sacnficed  to  the  gods,  he  retired  again.  As  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  destination,*  though  carried 
in  a  litter,  by  the  water  side,  he  subdued  a  large  tract  of  land, 
and  many  respectable  cities. 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition  h^  |ook  ten  of  the  Gym" 
nosophistSy^  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  instigate 
ing  Sabbas  to  revolt,  and  had  broug^ht  numberless  other  trou* 
hies  upon  the  Macedonians.  As  these  ten  were  reckoned  thf 
most  acute  and  concise  in  their  answers,  he  put  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  t6  them  that  coi^ld  be  thought  of,  and  at  the 
tame  time  declared  he  would  put  the  first  person  tlu^t  answer^ 
ed.  wtong  to  death,  and  after  him  aQ  the  rest.  The  oldest  man 
amon^  them  was  to  be  the  judge. 

He  demanded  of  the  fir^t,— ^^^  Which  were  most  numerous, 
the  living  or  the \ dead?''  He  answered, — ^^  The  living;  for 
the  dead  no  longer  exist."^ 

The  second  was  asked,— -^^  Whether  the  earth  or  the  sea  pro- 
duced the  largest  anim^  ?"  ^e  answered,—*^  Th^  earth ;  (ox 
the  sea  is  part  of  it.'\ 

The  third^-^— ^^  Which  was  the  praftiest  of  all  animals  V^ 
^^That,''  said  he,  ^^  with  which  man  is  not  yet  acquainted."^ 

The  fourth, — ^*'  What  was  his  reason  for  persuading  Sabbas 
to  revolt?'*  "Because,"  said  he,  "  I  wished  him  either  to  live 
with  honour,  or  to  die  as  a  coward  deserves."]] 

The  fifth  had  this  question  put  to  him, — **•  Which  do  you 

f  Thesep^osophen,  so  called  from  their  gomr  naked,  wAre  divided  intp 
two  sects,  the  BraehWni  and  the  Germani.  The  Brachmani  were  most 
esteemed,  because  there  was  a  consistency  in  their  |)rinciples.  Apuleius  telia 
u^  thai  not  only  the  achokis»  but  ^e  younger  pupil%  were  assembled  about 
dinner-time,  and  examined  what  good  they  nad  done  that  day ;  and  such  aa 
could  not  point  out  some  act  of  humanity,  or  useful  pursuit  that  they  had  been 
enmred  in,  were  not  allowed  any  dinner. 

« 'niey  (fid  not  hold  the  nmrtahty,  but  the  transmi^p^tion  of  the  soul. 

i  Thif  we  suppose  to  mean  m^  h|maelf»  as  not  bemg  actjuainted  with  him- 
self. 

I  One  of  the  manuscripts  gives  ils  baaaw  here,  instead  of  luuutTc,  Then 
the  sense  wiB  be,— ><  Because  I  wished  hink  either  tb  lire  or  die  with  honour.** 
Which  we  cannot  but  prefer;  lor  he  who  has  regard  enough  for  a  man  to  wish 
him  to  live  with  honour,  canu^t  be  so  enyious  as  to  wish  nim  to  di<^  with  dis- 
honour. At  the  same  time^  we  agree  with  Moses  Du  Soul^  that  some  »refanesa 
is  intended  in  most  of  the  answers;  but  what  archness  b  there  in  Ihis,  as  it ia 
mnmoolytnasbittd,  JfmsuM  I  vUk§d  Mm  M^  i9  Uw  h^nmroA^  fPfOe 
mimrabU, 
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think  oldest,  the  day  or  the  night?"  He  answetcd,— "The 
day,  by  one  day."  .  As  the  king  appeared  surprised  at  this 
solution,  the  philosopher  told  him, — ^^^  Abstruse  questions 
must  have  abstruse  answersi" 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  sixth,  he  demanded, — 
"  What  are  the  best  means  for  a  man  to  make  himself  loved?" 
He.answered,— ^^If  possessed  of  great  power,  do  not  make 
yourself  feared."  ' 

The  seventh  uras  asked^ — ^^*  How  a  man  might  become '^a 
god  ?"  He  answered, — ^*  By  doing  what  is  impossible  for  man 
to  dp." 

The  eighth,—"  Which  is  strongest,  life  or  death  ?"  "  Life," 
said  he,  "  because  it  bears  so  many  evils." 

'JThe  last  question  that  he  put,  was,-*-"  How  long  is  it  good 
for  a  man  to  live?"  "  As  long,"  said  the  philosopher^  "  as  he 
does  not  prefer  death  to  life." 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to  give  sentence. 
The  old  man  said, — -^  In  my  opinion  they  have  all  answered 
one  worse  than  another."  "  If  this  is  thy  judgment,"  said 
Alexander,  "  thou  shalt  die  fii»st."  "  No,"  replied  the  philo- 
sopher ;  "  not  except  you  choose  to  break  your  word ;  for  you 
declared  the  man  that  answered  worst  should  first  suffer." 

The  king  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  dismissed  them. 
After  which  he  sent  Onesicritus,  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  to 
the  other  Indian  sages  who  were  of  most  reputation,  and  lived 
a  retired  life,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  him.  Onesicritus  tells 
us,  Calanus  treated  him  with  great  insolence  and  harshness, 
bidding  him  to  strip  himself  naJced,  if  he  desired  to  hear  any 
of  his  doctrine : — ^"  You  should  not  hear  me  on  any  other  con* 
dition,"  said  he,  "  though  you  came  from  Jupiter  himself." 
Dandamis  behaved  with  more  civility ;  and  when  Onesicritus 
had  given  him  an  account  of  v  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Dio- 
genes, he  said, — "  They  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  men  of 
genius,  but  to  have  lived  with  too  passive  a  regard  to  the 
laws." 

Others  say  Dandamis  entered  into  no  discourse  with  the 
messenger,  but  only  asked, — ^^^-Why  Alexander  had  taken  so 
long  a  journey  ?"  As  to  Calanus,  it  is  pertain,  Taxiles  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  go  to  Alexander.  His  ^ue  name  was 
Sphines ;  but  because  he  addressed  them  with  the  word  CalCy 
which  is  the  Indian  form  of  salutation,  the  Greeks  called  him 
Calanus.  This  philosopher,  we  are  told,  presented  Alexander 
with  a  good  image  of  his  empire.  He  laid  a  dry  and  shrivel- 
led hide  before  him,  and  first  trode  upon  the  edges  of  it :  this 
he  did  all  round ;  and  as  he  trode  on  one  side  it  started  up  on 
the  other.  At  last  he  fixed  his  feet  on  the  middle,  and  then  it 
lay  still.    By  this  emblem  be  showed  him,  that  he  should  fix 
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his  residence,  and  plant  his  principal  force,  in  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  and  not  wander  to  the  extremities. 

Alexander  spent  seven  months  in  fallingfdown  the  rivers  to 
the  ocean.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  embarked,  and  sailed 
to  an  island  which  he  called  ScillGbstis,"*^  but  others  call  it 
Psiltoucis.  There  he  landed,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  He 
likewise  considered  the  nature  of  the  sea^  and  of  the  coast,  as 
far  as  it  was  accessible.  And  after  having  besought  heaven, 
— ''''  That  no  man  might  ever  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
expedition,'^  he  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  way  back.  He  ap- 
pointed Nearchus  admiral,  and  Onesicritus  chief  pilot,  and  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  sail  round,  keeping  India  on  the^  right.  .With 
the  rest  of  his  forces  he  returned  by  land,  through  the  country 
of  th^  Orites ;  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
and  lost  such  numbers  of  men,  that  he  did  not  bring  back  from 
India  'above  a  fourth  part  of  the  ^my  he  entered  it  with,  which 
was  no>  less  than  a^  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fpot,  and 
fifteen  thousaind  horse.  Violent  distempers^  ill  diet,  and  ex- 
cessive heats,  destroyed  multitudes;  but  famine  made  still 
greater  ravages :  for  it  was  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country ; 
tiie  natives  lived  miserably,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  but 
a  few  bad  sheep,  which  used  to  feed  on  the  fish  thrown  up  by 
the  sea;  consequently  they  were  poor,  and  their  flesh  of  a  bad 
flavour. 

.  With  much  difficulty  he  traversed  this  country  in  sixty  days, 
and  then  arrived  at  Gedrbsia.  There  he  found  provisions  in 
abundance;  for,  besides  that  the  land  is  fertile  m  itself,  the 
neighbouring  ptinces  and  grandees  supplied  him.  After  he 
had  given  his  army  some  thne  to  refresh  themselves,  he  march- 
ed in  Carmania  for  seven  days,  in  a  kind  of  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cedsicm.  His  chariot,  which  was  very  magnificent,  was  drawn 
by  eight  horses.  Upon  it  was  placed  a  lofty  platform,  where 
he  and  his  principal  friends  revelled  day  and  night.  This  car- 
riage was '  toUowed  by  maiiy.  others,  some  covered  with  rich 
tapestry  and  purple  hangings,  and  others  shaded  with  branches 
of  trees,  fresn  gathered  and  flourishing.  In  these  were  the  rest 
of  the  king's  friends  and  generals,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
exhilarated  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  there  was  not  to  be  seen  a  buckler,  a 
helmet,  or  spear ;  but,  instead  of -them,  ciips,  flagons,  and  gob- 
lets. The3e  the  soldiers  dip|»ed'  iii  huge  vessels  of  wine,  and 
drank  to  each  other,  some,  as  they  marched  along,  and  others 
seated  at  tables,  which  were  placed  at  proper  distances  on  the 
way.  The  whole  country  resounded  wiu .  flutes,  clarionets, 
and  songs,  and  with  the  danbes  and  riotous  frolics  of  the  wo- 

*  Arrian  here  calk  it  Cilluta.  Here  they  first  obserred  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  sea,  which  surprised  them  not  a  little. 
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men.  This  disorderly  and  dissolute  march  was  closed  with  a 
very  immodest  figure,*  and  with  all  the  licentious  ribaldry  of 
the  Bacchanals,  asrif  Bacchus  himself  had  been  present  to 
carry  on  the  debauch. 

When  Alexander  arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of  Gedrosia,f 
he  gave  his  army  time  to  refresh  themselves  aigain,  and  ent^* 
tained  them  with  feasts  and  public  spectacles.  At  one  of  the^e, 
in  which  the  choruses  disputed  the  prize  of  dancing,  he  ap- 
peared inflamed  with  wine.  His  favourite. Bagoas  happening 
to  win  it,  crassed  the  theatre  in  his  habit  of  ceremony,  ^d 
seated  himself  by  the  king.  The  Macedonians  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  loud  plaudits,  and  called  out  to  the  king  to 
kiss  him,  with  which  at  last  he  complied. 

NesM'chus  joined  him  again  here,  and'he  was  somuc^  delight- 
ed with  the  account  of  his  voyage,  that  he  formed  a  design  to 
sail  in  person  from  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  fleet,  circle  .the 
coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  enter  the  Mediterranfsan  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  For  this  purpose  be  constructed,  at 
Thapsacus,  a/number  of  vessels  of  all' sorts,  and  collected  ma- 
riners and  pilots.  But  the  report  of  the  difficulties  he  had  met 
with  in  his  Indian  expedition^  particularly  ii^  his  attack  of  the 
Malli,  his  great  loss  of  men  in  the  country  of  the  Orites,  and 
the  supposiuon  he  would  never  return  alive  from  the  voyage 
he  now  meditated,  excited  his  new  subjects  to  revolt,  and  put 
his  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  upon  displaying  their 
injustice,  insolence,  and  avarice.  In  short,  the  whole  empire 
was  in  commotion,  and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Olympias  and  Cleo- 
patra, leaguing  against  Antipater,  had  seized  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  divided  them  between  then^.  •  Olympias  took 
Epirus,  and  Cleopatra  Macedonia :  the  tidings  of  which  being 
brought  jto  Al^ander,  he  said, — ^*'  His  mother  had  considered 
right ;  for  the  Macedonians  wbuld  never  bear  to  be  governed 
by  a  woman." 

In  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of  things,  he  sent 
Nearchus  again  to  sea,  having  determined  to  carry  Uie  war  into 
the  maritime  provinces.  Mean  time  he  marchea  in  person  to 
chastise  his  lieutenants  for  their  misdemeanors.  Oxyartes, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Abulites,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  by  a 
stroke  of  his  javelin.  Abulites  had  laid  in  no  provisions  for 
him ;  he  had  only  collect^  three  thousand  talents  in  money. 
Upon  his  presenting  this,  Alexander  bade  hicfi  offer  it  to  ms 
horses ;  and  as  tliey  did  not  touch  it,  he  said,-^^^  Of  what  use 

*  Hie  Fevre  (in his nofef  upon  Anscreon)  aeems  to haare  restored  the 
geanine  read^g  of  this  psasage*  by  proposing  to  read,  instead  of  *mM  ^ka^mc» 
'•  ^tXHt  or  ^«Axof . 

f  Gtedroais  is  certainly  comtpt.  Probably  we  ahoiild  read  Cannenia.  B«^i- 
Mw?  ngnifies  a  capital  city,  as  witf  as  a  royal  palace  s  because  priaQes  gene- 
rally  rmie  in  their  o^itala. 
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'Will  this  proviaion  now  be  to  me  T'  and  immediately  ordered 
Abulites  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

The  firat  thing  he  did  after  he  entered  Persia,  was  to  give 
this  money  to  the  matrons,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  o( 
the  kings,  who,  upon  theit  tvtum  finom  any  excursion  to  their 
Persian  dominions,  used  to  give  every  woman  a  piece  of  gold* 
For  this  reason  several  of  them,  we  are  told,  made  it  a  rule  to 
return /but  seldom ;  and  Ochus  never  did  {  he  ba^niahed  him- 
self to  save  his  money.  Having  found  the  toipb  of  Cyrus 
broken  open,  he  put  the  author  of  t^at  sacrilege  to  death, 
thouf^  ajsative  or  Pella,  and  a  person  of  some  distinction. 
His  name  was  Polymachus.  After  he  had  read  the  epitaph, 
which  was  in  the  Persian  language,  he  ordered  it  to  be  in* 
scribed  also  in  Greek.  It  'Was  as  follows: — O  man!  whoso- 
ever THO0  A&l*,  AND  WHENCESOSVER  THOU  COME8T,  (fOR 
COME  I  KNOW  THOU  WILT,)  I  AM  CTRV8,  THE  FOUNDER  OF 
TBE    PERSIA)!    EMPIRE.      £nVT    ME   nOT  THE   LITTLE  EARTH 

THAT  COVERS  MT  BODY.  Alexander  was  much  aflfected  at 
these  words,  which  placed  before  him  in  so  strong  a  light  the 
uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  things. 

It  wato  here  that  Calauus^  after  having  been  disorder^  a 
little  while  with  the.  cholic,  desired  to  have  his  funeral  pile 
erected.  He  approa^rhed it  onhorsjeback,  offered  up  his  pray- 
ers to  heaven,  poui^  the  libations  upon  himself,  cut  off  part  of 
his  luur,*  tmd  threw  it  on  thefire ;  and  before  he  ascended  the 
pile,  took  leave  of  the  Macedonians,  desiring  them  to  spend 
the  day  in  jollity  and  drinking  with  the  king; — *'^  for  I  shall 
see  him,"  said  he,  '^  in  a  little  time  at  Babylon;?'  So  saying, 
he  stretched  himself  upon  the  pile,  and  covered  himself'  up. 
Nor  did  he  move  at  the  approach  of  the  flames,  but  remained 
in  the  same  posture  till  he  had  finished  bis  sacrifice,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  usages,  of  his  country.  Many  years  at- 
ter^  another  Indian  did  the  same  before  Augustus  Caesar  at 
Athens,  whose  tomb  is  shown  tcKthis  day,  and  cabled  the  In- 
dian's t0mb. 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  the  funeral  pile,  in 
vited  his  friends  and  officers  to  supper,  and,  to  give  lite  to  the 
carousal,  promised  that  the  man  who  drank  most  should  be 
crowned  tor  his  victory.  Promachus  drank  four  measures  of 
wine,|.  and  carried  off  the  trown,  which  was  worth  a  talent, 
but  survived  it  only  three  days.  The  rest  of  the  guests,  as 
Chares  tells  us,  dranl^  to  such  a  degr^e^  that  forty-one  of  them 
lost  dieir  lives,  the  weather  coming  upon  them  extremely  cold 
during  their  intoxication.     .  ^ 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  he  married  his  friends  to  Persian 
ladies.     He  set  them  the  example,  by  taking  Statira,  the  daugh- 

*  At  lome  of  lihe  hair  used  to  be  cut  from  the  forehead  of  Tictlros. 
t  About  fouteen  quaiti.    The  CAiw  was  six  pints  nine-tenths. 
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ter  of  Darias,  to  wife^  and  then  distributed  among  his  principal 
officers  the  virgins  of  highest  quality.  As  for  those  Macedo- 
nians who  had  ahready  married  in  Persia,  he  made  a  general 
entertainment  ip  commemoration  of  their  nuptials.  It  is  said, 
that  np  less  than  nine  thousand  guests  sat  down,  and  yet  he 
presented  each  with  a  golden  cup  for  performing  the  libation. 
Every  thing eUe  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  magnificence; 
he  even. paid  off  all  their  debts;  insomucH  that  tne  whole  ex- 
pense amounted  to  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
talents. 

An  officer,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Antigenes,  put  him- 
self upon  this  list  of  debtors,  and  produced  a  person  who  de- 
clared he  was  sO  much  in  his  books.  Alexander  paid  the 
money;  but  afterwards  discovering  the  fraud,  in  his  anger  for- 
bade him  the  court,  and  took  away  his  commission.  There 
was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  him  as  a  soldier.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his.  youth  under  Philip,  at  the  siege  of 
Perinthus,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye,  with  a  dart  shot 
from  one  of  the  engines ;  and  yet  he  would  neither  suffer  it  to 
be  taken  out  nor  quit  the  field  till  he  had  repulsed  the  enemy, 
and  forced  them  to  retire  into  the  town.  The  poor  wretch 
could  not  bear  the  disgrace  he  had  liow  brought  upon  himself; 
his  grief  and  despsur  were  so  gr^at,  that  it  was  apprehended  he 
would  put  an  c^nd  to  his  own  life..  To  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe, the  king  forgave  him,  -^and  ordered  him  to  ^eep  the 
money. 

The  thirty  thousand  boys  whom  he  left  under  proper  mas- 
ters, were  now  grown  so  much,  and  made  so  handsome  an  ap- 
pearance, and,>what  was  of  more  importance,  had  gained  such 
an  activity  and  address  in  their  exercises,  that  he  was  greatly 
delighted  with  them.  But  it  was -matter  of  imeasiness  to  the 
Macedonians;  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  king  would 
have  less« regard  for  them.  Therefore,  when  he  gave  the  in- 
valids their  route  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  their  return,  the  whole 
army  considered  it  as  an  injurious  and  oppressive  measure  ^— 
**He  has  availed  himself,"  said  they,  ^^  beyond  all  reason,  of 
their  services,  and  now  he  sends  them  back  with  disgrace,  and 
turns  them  upon  the  hands  of  their  country  and  their  parents, 
in  a  very  different  condition  from  that  in  which  he  received 
them.  Why  does  he  not  dismiss  us  all?  Why  does  he  not 
reckon  all  the  Macedonians  incapable  of  service,  now  he  has 
got  this  body  of  young  dancers?  Let  him  go  with  them  and 
conquer  the  world." 

Alexander,  incensed  at  this  mutinous  behaviour,  loaded 
them  with  reproaches;  and  ordering  them  off,  took  Persians 
for  his  guards,  and  filled  up  other  offices  with  them.  When 
they  saw  their  king  with  these  new  attendants,  and  themselves 
rejected  and  spumed  with  dishonour,  they  were  greatly  hum- 
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fakd.  They  lamented  their  fate  to  each  odier,  and  were  almost 
frantic  with  jealousy  and  anger.  At  last,  coming  to  them- 
selves, they  repaired  to  the  king?s  tent,  without  arms,  in  one 
thin  garment  only,  and  with  tears  and  lamentations  delivered 
themselves  up  to  his  vengeance ;  desiring  he  would  treat  them 
aa  ungrateful  men  deserved^ 

He  was  softened  with  their  complaints,  but  would  not  appear 
to  hearken  to  them.  They  stood  two  days  and  nights  bemoan- 
ing themselves  in  diismuiner,  and  calling  for  their  dear  mas- 
ter. The  third  day  he'  came  out  to  them ;  and  when  he  saw 
their  forlorn  condition,  he  wept  a  long  time.  After  a  gende 
rebuke  for  their  misbehaviour,  he  condescended  to  converse 
with  them  in  a  freer  manner ;  and  such  as  were  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, he  sent  away  with  magnificent  presents.  At  the  same 
time,  he  signified  his  pleasure  to  Antiphtet^,  that  at  all  public 
diversioBS  they  should  have  the  most  honourable  seats  in  the 
theatres,  and  wear  chaplets  of  flowers  ther^e;  and  that  the 
children  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service,  should 
have  their  fathers'  pay  continued  to  them. 

When  he  came  to  Ecbauna  in  Media,  and  had  despatched 
the  most  urgent  affairs,  he  employed  himself  again  in  the  cele- 
bration of  games  and  other  public  solemnities ;  for  which  pur- 
pose three  thousand  artificers,  lately  arrived  from  Greece,  were 
very  serviceable  to  him.  But  unibrtunately  Hephaestion  fell 
sick  of  a  fever  in  the  midst  of  this  festivity.  As  a  young  man 
and  a  soldier,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  kept  to  strict  diet ;  and 
taUng  the  opportunity  to  dine  when  his  physician  Glaucus 
was  gone  to  die  theatre,  he  ate  a  roasted  fowl,  and  drank  a 
iagon  of  wine  made  as  cold  as  possible;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  grew  worse,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

Alexander's  grief  on  this  occasion  exceeded  all  bounds* 
He  immediately  ordered  the  horses  and  mules  to  be  shorn,  that 
they  might  have  their  share  in  the  mourning,  and  >with  the 
same  view  pulled  down  the  battlements  of  the  neighbouring 
cities.  The  poor  physician  he  crucified.  He  forbade  the  flute 
and  all  other  music  in  his  camp  for  a  long  time.  This  con* 
tinned  till  he  received  an  oracle  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  which 
ei^CHued  him  to  revere  Hepheestion,  and  sacrifice  to  him  as  a 
demi-god.  After  this  he  sought  to  relieve  his  sorrow  by  hunt- 
ing, or  rather  by  war ;  for  his  game  were  men.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  conquered  the  Cusseans,  and  put,  all  that  were  come 
to  years  of  puberty  to  the  sword.  This  he  called  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  Hephsstion ! 

He  designed  to  lay  out  ten  thousand  talents  upon  his  tomb 
and  the  monumental  ornaments;  and  that  the  workmanship, 
as  well  as  design,  should  exceed  the  expense,  great  as  it  was. 
He,  dierefore,  desired  to  have  Stasicrates  for  his  architect, 
whose  genius  promised  a  happy  boldness  and  grandeur  in 

VOL.  III.  G  g  r^^^^T^ 
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every  thing  that  he  planned.  This  was  the  man  who  had  told 
him,  some  time  before,  that  Mount  Athos  in  Thrace  was  most 
capable  of  being  cut  ii>to  a  human  figure ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
but  his  orders,  he  would  convert  it  into  a  statue  for  him,  the 
most  lasting  ai^d  conspicuous  in  the  world:  a  status  which 
should  have  a  city  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  its  left 
hand,  and  a  river  that  flowed  to  the  sea  with  a  strong  current 
in  its  right.  He  did  nQ(t,  however,  embrace  that  proposal, 
though  at  that  tijne  he  busied  himself  with  his  architects  in 
contriving  and  laying  out  even  more  absurd  and  expensive 
designs. 

As  he  was  advancing  towards  Babylon,  Nearchus,  who  was 
returned  from  his  expedition  on  the  ocean,  and  come  up  the 
Euphrates,  declared  he  had  been  applied  to  by  some  Chal- 
deans, who  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  Alexander  should 
not  enter  Babylon:  but  he  slighted  the  warning, and  continued 
his  march.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  walls,  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  crows  fighting,  some  of  which  fell  down  dead  at  his 
ifeet.  Soon  after  this,  being  informed  that  Apollodorus,  go- 
vernor of  Babylon,  had  sacrificed,  in  order  to  consult  the  gods 
concerning  him,  he  sent  for  Pythagoras  the  diviner;  and,  as 
he  did  pot  deny  the  fact,  asked  him.  how  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  appeared.  Pythagoras  answered,  the  liver  was  without 
a  head.  *'  A  terrible  presage,  indeed !"  said  Alexander.  He 
let  Pythagoras  go  with  iippunity:  but  by  this  time  he  was  sorry 
he  i\ad  not  listened  to  JS^earchus.  He  lived  mostly  in  his 
pavilion  without  the  walls,  and  diverted  himself  with  sailing 
up  and  down  the  Euphrates:  for  there  had  happened  several 
other  ill  omens  that  much  disturbed  him.  One  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  lions  that  were  kept  in  Babylon,  was  attacked 
and  kicked  to  death  by  ^n  ass.  One  day  he  stripped  for  the 
refreshment  of  oil,  and  to  play  at  ball:  after  the  diversion  was 
over,  the.  young  men  who  played  with  him,  going  to  fetch  his 
clothes,  beheld  a  man  sitting  in  profound  silence  on  his  throne, 
dressed  in  the  royal  robe^,  with  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
iThey  demanded  whp  hq  was,  and  it  was*  a  long  time  before  he 
would  answer;  at  last,  cpming  to  himself,  he  said, — ^**My 
name  is  Dionysius,  and  I  am  a  native  of  Messene.  Upon  a 
criminal  process  against  me,  I  left  the  place,  and  embarked  for 
Babylon;  there  I  have  been  kept  a  long  time  in  chains:  but 
this  day  the  god  Serapis  appeared  to  me,  and  broke  my  chains; 
after  which  he  conductecj  me  hither,  and  ordered  me  to  put  on 
this  robe  and  diadem,  and  sit  here  in  silence." 

After  the  man  had  thus  explained  himself,  Alexander,  by 
the  advice  of  his  SQOthsayers,  put  him  to  death.  But  the  an- 
guish of  his  mind  increased :  on  one  hand,  he  almost  despaired 
of  the  succours  of  heaven,  and,  on  the  other,  distrusted  his 
friends.     He  was  most  afraid  of  Antipater  and  his  sons ;  one 
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of  which,  named  lolaiis,''^  was  his  cup-bearer;  the  other,  named 
Cassander,  was  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia;  and  happen- 
ing to  see  some  barbarians  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
king,  like  a  man  accustomed  only  to  the  Grecian  manners,  and 
a  stranger  to  such  a  sight,  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Alexaadet,  enraged  at  the  aifront,  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and 
with  both  hands  dashed  hts  head  against  the  wall.  Cassander 
afterwards  attempted  to  Vindicate  his  father  against  his  accu- 
sers, which  greatly  irritated  the  king. — ^'  What  is  this  talk  of 
thine  .^"  said' he ;  *'  dost  thou  think  diat  men  who  had  suffered 
no  injury  would  come  so  far  to  bring  a  false  charge?"  "Their 
coming  so  far,"  replied  Cassander,  "is  an  argument  that  the 
charge  is  false,  be<fause  they  are  at  a  distance  from  those  who 
are  aUe  to  contradict  them."  At  this  Alexander  smiled,  and 
said,— ^"  These  ar.e  some  of  Aristotle's  sophisms,  which  make 
equally  for  either  side  of  the  question.  But  be  assured  I  will 
make  you  repent  it,  if  these  men  have  had  the  least  injustice 
done  them." 

This,  and  other  menaces,  left  such  a  terror  upon  Cassander, 
and  made  so  lasting  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  many 
years  after,  when  king  of  Maoedon,  and  master  of  all  Greece, 
as  he  was  walking  about  at  Delphi,  and  taking  a  view  of  the 
statues,  the  sudden  sight  of  that  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
struck  him  with  such  horror,  that  he  trembled  all  over,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  recovered  of  the  giddiness  it  caused  in 
his  brain.  •« 

When  Alexander  had  once  given  himself  upito  superstition, 
his  mind  was  so  preyed  upon  by  vain  fears  and  anxieties,  that 
he  turned  the  least  incident,  which  was  any  thing  strange  and 
out  of  the  way,  into  a  sigii  or  prodigy.  The  court  swarmed 
with  sacrificers,  purifiers,  and  prognosticators :  they  were  all 
to  be  seen  exercising  their  talents  there.  So  true  it  is,  that 
though  the  disbelief  of  religion,  and  contempt  of  things  di- 
vine, is  a  great  evil ;  yet  superstition  is  a  greater:  for,  as  wa- 
ter gains  upon  low  grounds,!  so  superstition  prevails  over  a 
dejected  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fear  and  folly.  This  was  en- 
tirely Alexander's  case.  However,  upon  the  receipt  of  some 
oracles  concerning  Hephsestion,  from  the  god  he  commonly 
consulted,  he  gave  a  truce  to  his  sorrows,  and  employed  him- 
self in  festive  sacrifices  and  entertainments. 

One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearchus  a  sumptuous  treat, 
he  went,  according  to  custom,  to  refresh  himself  in  the  bath, 
in  order  to  retire  to  rest.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Medius  came 

*  Arrian  and  Curtius  call  him  hlku,    Plutarch  calls  him  lolat  belov. 

f  The  text  in  this  place  is  corrupt.  For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  hare 
not  Bryan's  edition  of  the  Greek,  we  shall  give  the  emendation  which  the 

learned  Moses  du  Soul  proposes : n  iUcUtufAoina,  ^mhv  vSatoc  au  Tgoc  to  t*- 
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«iid  inyited  him  to  take  part  in  a  carousal,  and  he  could  not  dcn^' 
him.  There  he  drank  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  till  at 
last  he  found  a  fever  coming  upon  him.  It  did  not,  however, 
seize  him  as  he  was  drinking  the  cup  of  Hercules;  nor  did  h0 
find  a  sudden  pain  in  his  back,  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  with  a 
ipear.  These  are  circumstances  invented  by  writers,  who 
thought  the  catastrophe  of  so  noble  a  tragedy  should  be  some* 
thing  affecting  and  extraordinary.  Aristobulus  tells  us,  that 
in  the  rage  of  hb  fever,  and  the  vi(dence  of  thirst,  he  took  ft 
draught  of  wine,  which  threw  him  into  a  frenzy,  and  that  he 
died  the  thirtieth  of  the  month  Dassiua^  June. 

But  in  his  journals,  the  account  of  his  sickness  is  as  fol- 
lows:— <'*'  On  die  eighteenth  of  the  month  Daesius,  finding  the 
fever  upon  him,  he  lay  in  his  bath-room.  The  next  day,  after 
he  had  bathed,  he  removed  into  his  own  chamber,  and  played 
many  hours  with  Medius  at  dice.  In  ,the  evening  he  baliied 
again,  and  after  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  he  ate  his  sup- 
per. In  the  night  the  fever  returned.  The  twentieth  he  als^ 
bathed,  and,  atter  the  customaiy  sacrifice,  sat  in  tiie  bath- 
room, and  diverted  himself  with  hearing  Nearchus  teU  the 
story  of  his  voyage,  and  all  that  was  most  observable  with  re** 
spect  to  the  ocean.  The  twenty-first  was  spent  in  the  same 
manner.  The  fever  increased,  and  he  had  a  very  bad  night. 
The  twenty-second  the  fever  was  violent.  He  ordered  his 
bed  to  be  removed,  and  placed  by  the  great  bath.  There  he 
talked  to  his  generals  about  the  vacancies  in  his  army,  and  de- 
sired they  might  be  filled  up  with  experienced  officers.  The 
twenty^fourth  he  was  much  worse.  He  chose,  however^  tio  foe 
carried  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice.  He  likewise  gave  orders,  that 
the  principal  oificers  of  the  army  should  wait  within  the  courts 
and  the  officers  keep  watch  all  night  without.  The  twenty- 
fifth,  he  was  removed  to  his  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  slept  a  little,  but  the  fever  did  not  abate;  and 
when  his  generals  entered  the  room,  he  was  speechless.  He 
continued  so  the  day  following.  The  Macedonians,  by  this 
time,  thinking  he  was  dead,  came  to  the  gates  with  great  cla- 
mour, and  threatened  the  great  officers  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  suffer  them  all  to  pass  un- 
armed by  the  bed-side.  The  twenty-seventh,  Python  and  Se- 
leucus  were  sent  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  to  inquire  whether 
he  should  carry  Alexander  thither,  and  the  deity  ordered  that 
they  should  not  remove  him.  The  twenty-eighth,  in  the  even- 
ing, he  died."  These  particulars  are  taken,  almost  word  for 
word,  from  bis  diary. 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  poison  at  the  time  of  his  death ; 
but  six  years  after  (we  are  told)  Olympias,  upon  some  infor- 
mation, put  a  number  of  people  to  death,  and  ordered  the  re- 
mains of  Idas,  who  was  supposed  to  have  given  him  the 
draught,  to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave.  ^  i 
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Tho^e  who  say  Aristotle  advised  Antipater  to  such  a  horrid 
deed,  and  furnished  him  with  the  poison  he  sent  to  Babylon, 
allege  one  Agnothemis  as  their  author,  who  is  pretended  to 
haVe  had  the  information  from  king  Antigonus.  They  add, 
that  the  poison  was  a  water  of  a  cold  and  deadly  quality,*  which 
distils  from  a  rock  in  the  territory  of  Nonacris ;  and  that  they 
receive  it  as  they  would  do  so  many  dew-drops,  and  keep  it  in 
an  ass's  hoof,  its  extreme  coldness  and  acrimony  being  such, 
that  it  makes  its  way  through  all  other  vessels.  Ine  generality, 
however,  look  upon  the  story  of  the  poison  as  a  mereiable; 
and  they  have  this  strong  argument  in  their  favour,  that,  though, 
on  account  of  the  disputes  which  the  great  officers  were  en- 
gaged in  for  many  days,  the  body  lay  unembalmed,|  in  a  sultiy 
place,  it  had  no  sign  of  any  such  taint,  but  continued  fresh 
and  clear. 

Roxana  was  now  pregnant,  and,  therefore,  had  great  atten- 
tion paid  her  by  the  Macedonians.  But  being  extremely  jealous 
of  Statira,  she  laid  a  snare  for  her,  by  a  forged  letter,  as  from 
Alexander;  and  having,  by  this  means,  got  her  into  her  power, 
she  sacrificed  both  her  and  her  sister,  and  threw  their  bodies 
into  a  well,  which  she  filled  up  with  earth.  Perdiccas  was  her 
accomplice  in  this  murder.  Indeed,  he  had  now  the  principal 
power,  which  he  exercised  in  the  name  of  Aridseus,  whom  he 
treated  rather  as  a  screen  than  as  a  king. 

Aridaeus  was  the  son  of  Philip,  by  a  courtesan  named  Phi- 
linna,  a  woman  of  low  birth.  His  deficiencv  in  understanding, 
was  the  consequence  of  a  distemper,  in  which  neither  nature 
nor  accident  had  any  share :  for,  it  is  said,  there  was  something 
amiable  and  great  in  him  when  a  boy ;  which  Qlympias  per- 
ceiving, gave  him  potions  that  disturbed  his  brain.:^ 

*  Hence  it  wu  called  the  Stygian  Water,    Nonfecrii  was  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

%  Portraita  of  the  aame  pevioii,  taken  at  different  period*  of  life,  though  they 
differ  greatly  from  each  other,  retain  a  resemblance  upon  the  whole.  And  ao 
it  IS  in  general  with  the  characters  of  men.  But  Ale^nder  seems  to  be  an 
erception ;  for  nothing  can  admit  of  greater'  dissimiiant^  than  that  which  en- 
tered  into  his  disposHton  at  different  timet,  and  in  dinepent  oircwMtances. 
He  was  brave  and  pusillanimous,  merciful  and  cruel,  modest  and  vain,  abste- 
mious and  luxurious,  rational  and  superstitious,  polite  and  overbearing,  politic 
and  imprudent.  Nor  were  these  changes  casual  or  temporary  :  the  style  of 
his  character  underwent  a  total  revolution,  and  he  passed  from  virtue  to  vice, 
in  a  regular  and  progressive  manner.  Munificence  and  pride  were  the  only 
characteristica  that  never  forsook  him. .  If  there  were  any  vice  of  wbidi  he 
was  incapable,  it  was  avarice ;  if  any  virtue,  it  was  humility. 
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vV  HEN  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Rome,*  he  endea- 
voured to  bring  Caesar  to  repudiate  Cornelia,  daughter  to 
Cinna,  one  of  the. late  tyrants:  and  finding  he  could  not  ef- 
fect it,  either  by  hopes  or  fears,!  he  confiscated  her  dowry.  In- 
deed, Caesar,  as  a  relation  to  Marius,  was  naturally  an  enemy 
to  Sylla.  Old  Marius  had  married  Julia,  Caesar's  aunt ;  and, 
therefore,  young  Marius,  the  son  he  had  by  her,  was  Caesar's 
cousin-german.  At  first,  Sylla,  amidst  the  vast  number  of 
proscriptions  that  engaged  his  attention,  overlooked  this  ene- 
my ;  but  Caesar,  not  content  with  escaping  so,  presented  him- 
self to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  pr!esthood,:|:  though 
he  was  not  yet  come  to  years  of  maturity.  Sylla  exerted  his 
influence  against  him,  and  he  miscarried.  The  dictator  af- 
terwards thought  of  having  him  taken  off;  and  when  some 
said,  there  was  no  need  to  pOt  such  a  boy  to  death,  he  an- 
swered,— "  Their  sagacity  was  small,  if  they  did  not,  in  that 
hoy,  see  many  Mariuses.'' 

This  saying  being  reported  to  Caesar,  he  concealed  himself ' 
a  long  time,  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  Amidst  his  movements  from  house  to  house,  he  fell 
sick,  and,  on  that  account,  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  litter. 
The  soldiers  employed  by  Sylla  to  search  those  parts,  and  drag 
the  proscribed  persons  from  their  retreats,  one  night  fell  in 
with  him ;  but  Cornelius,  who  commanded  them,  was  prevailed 
on,  by  a  bribe  of  two  talents,  to  let  him  go. 
He  then  hastened  to  sea,  and  sailed  to  Bithynia,  where  he 

*  Some  imagine,  that  the  beginning  of  this  Life  is  lost ;  but  if  they  look 
back  to  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Alexander,  that  notion  will  vanish. 

j-  Caesar  would  not  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  dictator  as  Piso  had  done, 
who,  at  his  command,  divorced  his  wife  Annia.  Pompey,  too,  for  the  sake  of 
Sylla's  alliance,  repudiated  Antistia. 

i  Cxsar  had  the  priesthood  before  Sylla  was  dictator.  In  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  broke  bis  engagement  to  Cossutia,  though  she  was  of  a 
consular  and  opulent  family,  and  married  Cornelia  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  by 
whose  interest,  and  that  of  Marius,  he  was  created  Flamen  Diality  or  Priest  of 
Jupiter.  SyUl^  when  absolute  master  of  Rome,  insisted  on  his  divorcing  Cor* 
nclia,  and,  upon  hit  refunl,  deprived  him  of  that  office. — Sueton,  in  JuUo, 
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sought  protection  of  Nicomedes  the  Icing.  His  stay,  however, 
with  him  was  not  long.  He  re-eipbarked,  and  was  taken,  near 
the  isle  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pirates,  who  were  masters  of  that 
sea,  and  blocked  up  all  the  passages  with  a  number  of  galleys 
and  other  vessels.  They  asked  him  only  twenty  talents  for 
his  ransom.  He  laughed  at  their  demand,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  not  knowing  him,  and  promised  them  fifty  talents.  To 
raise  the  money,  he  despatched  his  people  to  different  cities, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  with  only  one  friend  and  two 
attendants  among  these  Cilicians,  who  considered  murder  as 
a  trifle.  Caesar,  however,  held  them  in  great  contempt,  and 
used  to  send,  whenever  he  went  to  sleep,  and  order  them  to 
keep  silence.  Thus  he  lived  among  them  thirty-eight  days, 
as  if  they  had  been  his  guards,  rather  than  his  keepers.  Per- 
fectly fearless  and  secure,  he  joined  in  their  diversions,  and 
took  his  exercises  among  them.  He  wrote  poems  and  ora- 
tions, and  rehearsed  them  to  these  pirates ;  and  when  they 
expressed  no  admiration,  he  called  them  dunces  and  barba- 
rians. Nay,  he  often  threatened  to  crucify  them.  They  were 
delighted  with  these  freedoms,  which  they  imputed  to  his 
frank  and  facetious  vein.  But  as  soon  as  the  money  was 
brought  from  Miletus^  and  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he 
manned  some  vessels  in  the  port  of  Miletus,"*^  in  order  to  at- 
tack these  corsair^.  He  found  them  still  lying  at  anchor  by 
the  island,  took  most  of  them,  together  with  the  money,  and 
imprisoned  them  at  Pergamus.  After  which,  he  applied  to 
Junius,  who  then  commanded  in  Asia,  because  to  him,  as  prae- 
tor, it  belonged  to  punish  them.  Junius  having  an  eye  upon 
the  money,  which  was  a  considerable  sum,  demurred  about  the 
matter ;  and  Csesar,  perceiving  his  intention,  returned  to  Per- 
gamus, and  crucified  all  the  prisoners,  as  he  had  often  threat- 
ened to  do  at  Pharmacusa,  when  they  took  him  to  be  in  jest. 
When  the  power  of  Sylla  came  to  be  upon  the  decline, 
Caesar^s  friends  pressed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  But  first  he 
went  to  Rhodes,  to  study  under  ApoUonius  the  son  of  Molo,t 

^  Dacier  reads  Msloa,  wluch  was  one  of  the  Cyclades,  but  does  not  men- 
tion his  authority. 

f  It  should  be  ^polUmiut  Mole,  not  Apollonius  the  son  of  Molo.  According 
to  Suetonius,  Caesar  had  studied  under  him  at  Rome,  before  this  adventure  of 
the  pirates.  Thus  far  Dacier;  and  Ruauld  and  other  critics  say  the  same^ 
Yet  Strabo  (1.  xiv.  p.  655,  660,  661)  tells  us,  Molo  and  Apollonius  were  two 
different  men.  He  affirms  that  they  were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  a  city  of 
Caria;  that  they  were  both  scholars  of  Menacles  the  Alabandian ;  and  that 
they  both  professed  the  same  art  ^at  Rhodes,  though  Molo  went  thither  later 
than  Apollonius^  who  on  that  account  applied  to  him  that  passage  of  Homer,  O^c 
Moxctv.  Cicero,  likewise,  sterns  to  distinguish  them,  calling  the  one  Molo,  and 
the  other  Apollonius  the  Al^handian,  especially  in  his  first  book  De  Oratare, 
where  he  introduces  M.  Antonius  speaking  of  him  thus: — f*  For  this  one  thing 
1  always  liked  Apollonius  the  Alabandian ;  though  he  taught  for  money,  he  did 
not  sufller  any  whom  he  thought  incapable  of  making  a  figure  as  orators,  to 
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who  taught  rhetoric  there  with  greskt  reputation,  and  was  a 
man  of  irreproachable  manners.  Cicero,  also  was  one  of  his 
scholars.  Cssar  is  said  to  have  had  happy  talents  from  nature 
for  a  public  speaker,  and  he  did  not  want  an  ambition  to  cul- 
tivate them ;  so  that,  undoubtedly,  he  was  the  second  orator 
in  Rome ;  and  he  might  have  been  the  first,  had  he  not  rather 
chosen  the  pre-eminence  in  arms.  Thus  he  never  rose  to  that 
pitch  of  eloquence  to  which  his  powers  would  have  brought 
nim,  being  engaged  in  those  wars  and  political  intrigues, 
which,  at  last,  eained  him  the  empire.  Hence  it  was,  that 
afterwards,  in  his  Anti^Cato\  which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a 
book  of  Cicero's,  he  desired  his  readers,—"  Not  to  expect,  in 
the  performance  of  a  military  man,  the  style  of  a  complete 
orator,  who  had  bestowed  all  his  time  upon  such  studies.^' 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  impeached  Dolabella  for  mis- 
demeanors in  his  government,  and  many  cities  of  Greece  sup- 
ported the  charge  by  their  evidence.  Dolabella  was  acquit- 
ted. Cassar,  however,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  readiness 
Greece  had  shown  to  serve  him,  assisted  her  in  her  prosecu- 
tion of  Publius  Antonius  for  corruption.  The  cause  was 
brought  before  Marcus  Lucullus,  praetor  of  Macedonia ;  and 
Cssar  pleaded  it  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  that  the  defendant 
was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  alleging, 
that  he  was  not  upon  equal  terms  with  the  trreeks  in  Greece. 

The  eloquence  he  showed  at  Rome  in  defending  persons 
impeached,  gained  him  a  considerable  interest ;  and  his  en- 
gaging address  and  conversation  carried  the  hearts  of  the 
people :  for  he  had  a  condescension  not  to  be  expected  from 
so  young  a  man.  At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of  his  table, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  expense,  gradually  increased  his 
power,  and  brought  him  into  the  administration.  Those  who 
envied  him  imagined  that  his  resources  would  soon  fail,  and, 
therefore,  at  first,  made  light  of  his  popularity,  considerable 
as  it  was.  But  when  it  was  grown  to  such  a  height  that  it 
was  scarce  possible  to  demolish  it,  and  had  a  plain  tendency 
to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  they  found  out,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  no  beginnings  of  things,  however  small,  are  to 
be  neglected,  because  continuance  makes  them  great ;  and  the 
very  contempt  they  are  held  in  gives  them  opportunity  to  gain 
that  strength  which  cannot  be  resisted. 

Cicero  seems  to  be  the  first  who  suspected  something  for- 

lose  their  time  tnd  labour  witli  him,  but  sent  them  home,  ezhortingp  them  to 
apply  themselves  to  that  art,  for  wbich  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  best  quali- 
fied/' 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  willing  to  suppose,  with  Buauld,  that  there 
were  two  M olos  contemporaries ;  for  the  testimonies  of  Suetonius,  fin  Catare^ 
c.  4,)  and  of  Quintilian,  flntHha,  1.  zii.  c.  6,)  that  Cmur  and  Cicero  w^re 
pupils  to  ApoUonitts  Molo,  can  nevtrhe  ovemiled. 
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midable  frote  die  iattering  caiok  of  Caesar's  politkri  ccmddct, 
and  saw  deep  and  dangeroits  designs  under  the  smiles  of  his 
benignity : — ^^  I  perceive,"  said  the  orator,  ^^  an  inclination  for 
tyranny  in  all  he  projects  and  executes ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  I  see  him  adjusthig  his  hair  with  so  much  exact-^ 
ness,  and  scratching  his  head  with  one  finger,  I  can  hardly 
think  that  such  a  man  can  conceive  so  vast  and  fatal  a  design 
as  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  commonwealth."  This,  how« 
ever,  was  an  oboervation  made  at  a  much  later  period  than  that 
we  are  upon. 

The  first  proof  he  had  of  the  affection  of  the  people  was 
when  he  obtained  a  tribuoeship  in  the  army  before  his  compe-^ 
titor  Cmus  Popilius.  The  second  wks  more  remarkable:  it 
was  on  occasion*  of  his  pronouncing  from  the  rostrum  the 
fuberal  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Marius,  in  which 
he  fsuied  not  to*  do  justice  to  her  virtue.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  the  hardiness  to  produce  the  images  of  Marius,  which 
had  not  beea  seen  before  during  Sylla's  administration :  Mav 
rius  and  all  his  adherents  having  been  declared  enemies  to  the 
state.  Upon  this  some  began  to  raise  a  clamour  against 
CflDsar ;  but  they  were  sooii  silenced  by  the  acclamations  and 
plaudits  of  die  people,  expressing  their  admiration  of  his  cou*- 
rage  in  bringing  the  honours  of  Marius  again  to  light,  after 
so  long  a  suppression,  and  raising  them,  as  it  were,  from  the 
shadies  below. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  in  Rome  for  the  aged'  women 
to  have  funeral  patteg3rrics,  but  not  the  young.  Caesar  first 
broke  through  it,  by  pronouncing  one  for  his' own  wife,  who 
died  in  her  prime.  This  contributed  to  fix  him  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people ;  the/  sympathised  with  him,  and  consi- 
dered him  as  a  man  of  great  gopd  nature,  and  one  who  had  die 
social  duties  at  heart. 

After  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  w^nt  out  qusstor  into 
Spain  with"*  Antistius  Veter  the  grfttor,  whom  he  honoured 
aU  his  life  after ;  and  when  he  came  to  be  prastor  himself,  he 
acknowledged  the  favour  by  taking  Veter's  son  for  hisr  quaes* 
tor.  When  that  commission  was  expired,  he  took  Pompeia 
to  his  third  wife ;  having  a  daughter  by  his  first  \f  ife  Cornelia, 
whom  he  afterwards  married  to  Pompey  the  Great. 

Many  people  who  observed  his  prodigious  expense,  thought 
he  was  purchasing  a  short  and  transient  honour  very  dear ; 
but,  in  fact,  he  was  gaining  the  greatest  things  he  could  aspire 
to  at  a  small  price.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  thousand  three 
hundred  tidents  in  debt  before  he  got  any  public  employment. 
When  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  Appian  road,  he  laid 
out  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money;  and  when  edile,  he  not 
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only  exhibited  three  hundred  and  twenty  pair  of  gladiators, 
but  in  the  other  diversions  of  the  theatre,  in  the  processionl( 
and  public  tables,  he  far  outshone  the  most  ambitious  that  had 
gone  before  him.  These  things  attached  the  people  to  him  so 
strongly,  that  every  one  sought  for  new  honours  and  employ- 
ments, to  recompense  his  generosity. 

There  were  two  factions  in  the  state ;  that  of  Sylla,  which 
was  the  strongest,  and  that  of  Marius  which  was  in  a  broken 
and  low  condition.  Caesar's  study  was  to  raise  and  revive 
the  latter.  Id  pursuance  of  which  intention,  when  his  exhi- 
bitions, as  sedile,  were  in  the  highest  reputation,  he  caused  new 
images  of  Marius  to  be  privately  made,  together  with  a  re- 
presentation of  his  victories  adorned  with  trophies,  and  one 
night  placed  them  in  the  capitol.  Next  morning  these  figures 
were  seen  glistering  with  gold  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  bearing  inscriptions  which  declared  them  the 
achievements  of  Marius  against  the  Cimbri.  The  spectators 
were  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  man  who  erected  them ; 
nor  was  it  difficult  to  know  who  he  was.  The  report  spread 
witli  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the  whole  city  assembled  to  see 
them.  Some  exclaimed;  that  Caesar  plainly  affected  the  tyranny, 
by  openly  producing  those  honours  which  the  laws  had  con*- 
demned  to  darkness  and  oblivion.  This,  they  said,  was  done 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  prepared  by  his 
caresses,  whether  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  entirely 
caught  by  his  venal  benefactions,  and  let  him  play  upon  them, 
and  make  what  innovations  he  pleased.  On*  the  other  hand, 
the  partisans  of  Marius,  encouraging  each  other,  ran  to  the 
capitol  in  vast  numbers,  and  made  it  echo  with  their  plaudits. 
Some  of  them  even  wept  for  joy,  at  the  sight  of  Marius'  coun- 
tenance. They  bestowtd  the  highest  encomiums  upon  Caesar, 
and  declared  he  was  the  only  relation  worthy  of  that  great 
man. 

The  senate  was  assembl.ed  on  the  occasion,  and  Lutatius 
Catulus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  Rome,  rose  and 
accused  Caesar.  In  his  speech  against  him  was  this  memora- 
ble expression: — "  You  no  longer  attack  the  commonwealth  by 
mines,  but  by  open  battery."  Caesar,  however,  defended  his 
-cause  so  well,  that  the  senate  gave  it  for  him :  and  his  ad- 
mirers, still  more  ekted,  desired  him  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, for  he  might  gain  every  thing  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  easily  become  the  first  man  in  Rome. 

Amidst  these  transactions  died  Metellus  the  principal  pon- 
tiff. The  office  was  solicited  by  Isauricus  and  Catulus,  two 
of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  C«esar  did  not  give  place 
to  (hem,  but  presented  himself  to  the  people  as  a  candidate. 
The  pretensions  and  prospects  of  the  compedtors  seemed  al- 
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most  equal,  and  Catulus,  more  uneasy  than  the  others  under 
the  uncertainty  of  success,  on  account  of  his  superior  dignity, 
sent  privately  to  C«sar/and  offered  him  large  sums,  on  condi* 
tion  that  he  would' desist  from  his  high  pursuit.  But  he  an* 
swered,— "  He  would  rather  borrow  still  larger  sums  to  carry 
his  election." 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  Cssar^s  mother  attending 
him  to  the  door,  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  he  embraced 
her,  and  said, — ^^  My  dear  mother,  you  will  see  me  this  day 
either  chief  pontiff,  or  an  exile."  There  never  was  any  thing 
more  strongly  contested ;  the  suffrages,  however,  gave  it  for 
Csesar.  The  senate,  and  others  of  the  principal  citizens,  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  success:  they  apprehended  that  he 
would  now  push  the  people  into  all  manner  of  licentiousness 
and  misrule.  Therefore,  Piso  and  Catulus  blamed  Cicero 
much  for  sparing  Caesar,  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  take  him  off.  Catiline,  whose  .intention  was  not 
so  much  to  make  alterations  in  the  constitution,  as  entirely  to 
subvert  it,  and  throw  all  into  confusion,  upon  some  slight  sus- 
picions appearinj^  against  him,  quitted  Rome  before  the  whole 
was  unravelled ;  but  he  left  behind  him  Lentulus  and  Cethe- 
gus  to  conduct  the  conspiracy  within  the  city. 

Whether  Caesar  privately  encouraged  and  supported  them  is 
uncertain.  What  is  universally  agreed  upon  is  thia: — ^The 
guilt  of  those  two  conspirators  clearly  appearing,  Cicero,  as 
consul,  took  the  sense  of  the  senators  as  to  the  punishment 
that  should  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  they  all  gave  it  for 
death,  till  it  came  to  Caesar's  turn,  who,  in  a  studied  speech, 
represented, — ^*'  That  it  seemed  neither  agreeable  to  justice, 
Bor  to  the  customs  of  their  country^  to  put  men  of  their  birth 
and  dignity  to  death,  without  an  open  trial,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity:  but  that  they  should  rather  be  kept  in 
prison  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy  that  Cicero  might  pitch 
upon,  till  Catiline  was  subdued ;  and  then  the  sensKte  might 
take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  each  conspirator  in  full  peace, 
and  at  their  leisure." 

As  there  appeared  something  humane  in  this  'opinion,  and 
it  was  powerfully  enforced  by  the  orator,  those  ^ho  gave  their 
voices  afterwards,  and  even,  many  who  had  declared  for  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  came  into  it.  But  Cato  and  Catu- 
lus carried  it  for  death.  Cato,  in  a  severe  speech  against  the 
opinion  of  Caesar,  scrupled  not  to  declare  his  suspicions  of 
him ;  and  this,  with  odier  arguments,  had  so  much  weight, 
that  the  two  conspirators  were- delivered  to  the  executioner. 

Nay,  as  Cesar  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  several 
of  the  youn^men  who  guarded  Cicero^s  person,  ran  upon  him 
with  their  drawn  swords ;  but  we  are  told  that  Curio  covered 
hind  with  his  gown,  and  so  carried  hin^  off;  ^d  that  Cicero 
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himself,  wken  ihe  young  men  looked  at  hin  for  m  nod  of  con* 
Bent,  refused  it,  either  out  of  fear  of  the  people,  or  became  iie 
thought  the  killing  him  unjust  and  unlavv:tul.  If  this  was  true, 
I  know  not  why  Cicero  did  not  mention  st  in  the  history  of  his 
consulship.  He  was  blamed,  however,  afterwards,  for  not 
availing  himself  of  so  good  an  opportunity  as  he  then  had,  and 
for  being  influenced  by  his  £sars  of  the  people,  who  were  in- 
deed strongly  attadied  to  Cesar :  for,  a  few  days  after,  when 
Caesar  entered  the  senate,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  of 
the  suspicions  he  lay  under,  his  defence  was  received  with  in* 
dignation  and  loud  reproaches;  and  as  they  sat  longer  than 
usual,  the  people  beset  the  house,  and  with  violent  outcries 
demanded  Caesar,  absolutely  insisting  on  his  being  dismissed. 

Cato,  therefore,  fearing  an  insurrection  of  the  indigent  po» 
pulace,  who  were  foremost  in  all  seditions,  and  who  had  fised 
their  hopes  upon  Caesar,  persuaded  the  senate  to  order  a  dis* 
tribution  of  bread-corn  among  them  every  month,  which  add- 
ed five  million  five  hundred  thousand  drachmas  to  the  yearly 
expense  of  the  state. "^^  This  expedient  certainly  obviated  the 
present  danger,  by  seasonably  reducing  the  power  of  Caesar, 
who  was  now  praetor  elect,  and  more  formidable  on  that  ao* 
count. 

Casor's  praetorship  was  not  productive  of  any  trouble  to 
the  commonwealth,  but  that  year  there  happened  a  disagreea- 
ble event  in  his  own  family.  There  was  a  young  patrician, 
named  Publius  Olodius,  of  great  fortune,  and  distinguished 
eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  foremost  among 
the  vicious  and  the  profligate.  This  man  entertained  a  pas- 
sion for  Pompeia,  Csesar's  wife,  nor  did  she  discountenance  it. 
But  the  women's  apartment  was  so  narrowly  observed,  and  dl 
the  steps  of  Pompeia  so  much  attended  to  by  Aurelia,  Caesar's 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and  prudence,  that 
it  was  difficult  and  hazardous  for  them  to  have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddesses  the  Romans  worship,  there  is  one 
they  call  Bona  Dea^  the  Good  Goddess^  as  the  Greeks  have  one 
they  call  Gynsecea^  the  Patroness  of  the  Women.  The  Phrygi- 
ans claim  her  as  the  mother  of  their  king  Midas ;  the  Romans 
say,  she  was  ^  Dryad,  and  wife  of  Faunus  $  and  the  Greeks 
assure  us,  she  is  that  mother  of  Bacchus,  whose  name  is  not 
to  be  uttered.  For  this  reason,  the  women,  when  they  keep 
her  festival,  cover  their  tents  with  vine  branches  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  fable,  a  sacred  dragon  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  be  present,  nor  even  to  be  iti  the  house, 
at  the  celebration  of  her  orgies.  Many  of  the  ceremonies  the 
women  then  perform  by  themcielves,  are  said  to  be  like  those 
in  the  feasts  of  Orpheus. 

*  But  tbit  distribtttioB  did  Qoi  cotttinue  long. 
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When  the  ^muy^mury  of  tKe  festival  comes,  the  consul  or 
prstor  (for  it  is  at  At  house  of  oiie  them  it  is  kept)  goes  out^ 
and  not  a  male  is  left  in  it.  The  wife  now  having  the  house 
to  herself,  decorates  it  in  a  proper  manner;  the  mysteries  are 
performed  in  the  night ;  and  the  whole  is  spent  in  music  and 
play.  Pompeia  this  year  was  the  directress  of  die  feast.  Clo- 
dius,-who  was  yet  a  heardless  youth,  thought  he  might  pass  in 
women's  appairel  undiscovered ;  and  having  taken  the  garb  and 
instruments  of  a  female  musician,  perfectly  resembled  one. 
He  found  the  door  open,  and  was  safely  introduced  by  a  maid- 
servant  who  knew  the  affair.  She  ran  before  to  tell  Pompeia; 
and  as  she  staid  a  considerable  time,  Clodius  durst  not  remain 
where  ihe  left  him,  but  wandering  about  the  great  house,  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  the  lightsi  At  last  Aurelia's  woman  fell 
in  with  him,  and  supposing  she  spoke  to  a  woman,  challenged 
him  to  pla^y-  Upon  his  refusing  it,  she  drew  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  room,  and  asked  him.  Who  he  was,  and  whence 
he  came  ?  He  said,  he  waited  for  Abra,  Pompeia's  maid ;  for  that 
was  her  name.  His  voice  immediately  detected  him :  Aurelia's 
woman  ran  up  to  the  lights  and  the  company,  crying  out,  she 
had  found  a  man  }n  the  house.  The  thing  struck  them  all  wiUi 
terror  and  astonishmetit.  Aurelia  put  a  stop  to  the  ceremo- 
nies, and  covered  up  the  symbols  of  their  mysterious  worship. 
She  ordered  the  doors  to  be  made  fast,  and  with  lighted  torches 
hunted  up  and  down  for  the  man.  At  length  Clodius  was 
found  lurking  inthe  chamber  of  the  maid-semrant  who  had  in- 
troduced him.  The  women  knew  him,  and  turned  him  out  of 
the  house ;  after  which  they  went  home  immediatelf ,  though 
it  was  yet  night,  and  informed  their  husbands  of  what  had 
happened. 

Next  morning  the  report  of  tHe  sacttlegious  attempt  spread 
through  all  Rome,  and  nodiing  was  talked  of  but  diat  Clodius 
ought  to  make  satisfaction  with  his  life  to  the  family  he  h«di 
oflfended,  as  well  as  to  the  city  and  to  the  gods.  One  of  the 
tribunes  impeached  him  of  impiety ;  and  Uie  principal  sena- 
tors strengthened  the  charge,  by  accusing  him  to  his  face  of 
many  villanous  debaucheries,  and  among  the  rest,  of  incest 
with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  exerted  themselves  with  equal  vigour  in  his  defence, 
and  the  great  influence  the  fear  of  them  bad  upon  his  judges 
was  of  much  service  to  his  cause.  Cesar  immediately  divorc* 
ed  Pompeia ;  yet,  when  called  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial,  he 
declared  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  alleged  against  Clo- 
dius. As  this  declaration  appeared  somewhat  strange,  the  ac- 
cuser demanded^  why,  if  that  was  the  case,  he  had  divorced 
his  wife  ?  **  Because,*'  said  he,  "  I  would  have  the  chastity  of 
my  wife  clear  even  of  suspicion."  Some  say  Caesar's  evidence 
was  according  to  his  conscience ;  others,  that  he  gave  it  to 
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oblige  the  people,  who  were  set  upon  saving  Clodius.  Bethat 
as  it  might,  Clodius  came  off  clear;  most  of  the  judges  iiaving 
confounded*  the  letters  upon  the  tablets,  that  they  might  nei- 
ther expose  themselves  to  the  reseiitment  of  the  plebeians,  if 
they  condemned  him,  nor  lose  their  credit  with  the  patricians, 
if  they  acquitted  him. 

The  government  of  Spain  was  allotted  Caesar  after  his 
prsetorship.f  But  his  circumstiLnces.were  so  indifferent,  and 
his  creditors  so  clamorous  and  troublesome  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  departure,  that  he  was  forced  to  apply  to  Cras- 
sus,  me  richest  man  in'  Rome,  who  stood  in  need  of  Caesar's 
warmdi  and  vigour  to  keep  up  the  balance  against  Pompey. 
Crassus,  therefore,  took  upon  him  to  answer  the  most  inexora- 
ble of  his  creditors,  and  engaged  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
talents;  which  procured  him  liberty  to  set  out  for  his  pro* 
vince. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  catne  to  a  little  town  in  passing  the 
Alps,  his  friends,  by  w«iy  of  mirth,  took  occasion  to  say, — ^^  Can 
there  here  be  any  disputes  for  offices,  any  contentions  for  pre* 
cedency,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among  the 
great  ?"  To  which  Caesar  answered  with  great  seriousness^-^ 
^^  I  assure  you,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  here  than  the  seeond 
man  in  Rome." 

In  like  manner,  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he 
bestowed  some  leisure  hours  on  reading  part  of  the  history  of 

*  Here  it  is  nyuxvfMft^  roti^^ryfuu-t  ratt  yfrn/utt.  M.  Dacier  would  correct* 
by.fthif,'  the  passage  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  which  is  vns  /ixtvc  av^n^v/uLmif  ton 
y^fAfjiMffi,  He  transUtes  it,  la  pl&part  detjuget  ayani  donrU  leura  avis  turplu- 
sieurt  ajfairet  en  memv  tema  .•  ••  the  greatest  part  of  the  judees  comprehend- 
ing other  causes  along  with  this  in  their  sentence."  But  that  could  not  be 
the  case ;  for  that  manner  of  passing  sentence,  or  rather  of  passing  bills,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Lex  Cecilia  et  Didia,  BesidfKs;  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose :  their  sentence  would  have  been  equallv  known.  We,  there- 
fore, ratner  choose  to  correct  this  pessage  l^y  that  in  the  life  of  Cicero. 

After  the  pleadinrs  were  finished,  the  praetor  gave  each  of  the  judges  three 
tablets :  one  markea  with  the  letter  •^,  which  acquitted ;  another  with  the 
letter  C,  which  condemned ;  and  a  third  with  JV*.  L.  J^on  Liquet ;  "  the  case 
is  not  clear."  Each  judge  put  into  an  urn  which  tablet  he  pleased;  and  as 
they  withdrew  to  consult  before  they  did  it,  it  was  easy  to  deface  or  obscure 
any  letters  upon  the  tablets,  because  they  were  only  written  in  wax. 

Still  there  occurs  this  objection.  Would  the  praetor  who  was  to  count  them, 
and  pass  sentence  according  to  the  majority,  admit  of  tablets  of  letters  so  de- 
faced or  obscured?  A  corrupt  one,  indeed,  mi||^t^  and  interpret  them  the  way 
he  was  inclined.  But  as  Plutarch  does  not  say  obscured,  but  ovuryx^f**'^  ^'^' 
fused,  possibly  he  only  meant  that  the  judges,  instead  of  putting  tablets  aU 
markea  with  the  same  letter,  put  in  several  of  each  kind,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  displeasure  of  the  senate  or  the  people  fVom  fixing  upon  any  of  them  in 
particular. 

f  It  was  the  government  of  the  Farther  Spain  onl^  that  fell  to  his  lot.  This 
province  comprehended  Lusitania  and  Bsetica ;  that  is,  Portugal  and  Andalusia. 
Causabon  sunposed  the  word  mrot  to  have  slipt  out  of  the  text  between  rw 
and  T/8ii{iftv ;  hut  it  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  enough  to  alter  the  text 
for  it. 
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Alexander,  and  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  be  sat  pen* 
aive  along  time,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  tears.  At  his  friends 
wondering  «what  might  be  the  reason,  he  said, — ^^  Do  you  think 
I  have  not  sufficient  cause,  for  concern,  when  Alexander,  at  my 
age,  reigned  over  so  many  conquered  countries,  and  I  have  not 
one  glorious  achievement  to  boast  V^ 

From  this  principle  it  was,  that  immediately  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Spain,  he  applied  to -business  with  great  diligence,  and 
having  added  ten  new-raised  cohorts  to  the  twenty  he  received 
there,  he  marched  against  the  Callaecians"*^  and  Lusitanians, 
defeated  them,  and  penetrated  to  the  ocean,  reducing  nations 
by  the  way  that  had  not  felt  the  Roman  yoke.  His  conduct  in 
peace  was  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  war:  he  restored  harmony 
^  among   the  cities,  and  removed  the  occasions  of  quarrel  be- 

S^een  debtors  apd  creditors  ;  for  he  ordered  that  the  creditor 
ould  have  two-thirds  of  the  debtor's  income,  and  the  debtor 
the  remaining  third,  till  the  whole  *was  paid.  3y  these  means 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation^  though  he  had  filled 
his  own  coffers,  and  enriched  his  soldiers  with  booty,  who, 
upon  <Mie  of  his  victories,  saluted  him  Imperator. 

At  his  return  he  found  himself  under  a  troublesome  dilem- 
ma;«— those  that  solicit  a  triumph  being  obliged  to  remain 
without  the  walls,  and  such  as  sue  for  the  consulship,  to  make 
their  personal  appearance  in  Rome.  As  these  were  things  that 
he  could  not  reconcile,  and  his  arrival  happened  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of  consuls,  he  applied  to  the  senate  fof  permission 
to  stand  candidate,  though  absent,  and  offer  his  service  by  his 
friends.  Cato  strongly  opposed  his  request,  insisting  on  the 
prohibition  by  law ;  and  when  he  saw  numbers  influenced  by 
Caesar,  he  attempted  to  prevent  his  success  by  gaining  time ;  with 
which  view  he  spun  out  the  debate  till  it  was  too  late  to  con- 
clude upon  any  thing  that  day.*  Caesar  then  determined  to 
give  up  the  triumph,  and  solicit  the  consulship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went  to  work  upon 
an  expedient  which  deceived  all  the  world  except  Cato.  It 
was  the  reconciling  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Rome.  By  making  them  friends,  Caesar  se- 
cured the  interest  of  both  to  himself;  and  while  he  seemed  to 
be  only  doing  an  office  of  humanity,  he  was  undermining  the 
constitution :  for  it  was  not,  what  most  people  imagine,  the 
disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  that  produced  the 
civil  wars,  but  rather  their  union.  They  first  combined  to 
ruin  the  authority  of  the  senate ;  and  when  that  was  effected, 
they  parted  to  pursue  each  his  own  designs.  Cato,  who  often 
prophesied  what  would  be  the  consequence,  was  then  looked 

*  In  the  text  K^xauxo^.  Cruserius  rendaas  it  GalUcos  /  but,  according  to 
Cellariu^  be  is  under  a  mistake. 
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upon  a»  a  troublesome  suid  over-busy  man;,  afterwards  he  iirae 
esteeoied  a  wise,  though  not  a  fortunate  couBsellor. 

Mean  time  Caesar  walked  to  the  place  of  eleetipn  between 
Ccassus  and  Pompey ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  their  friend' 
ship,  was  declared  consul,  with  distingiuished  honour,  having 
Calpumius  Bibulus  given  him  for  his  coUeag^.  He  had  no 
sooner  entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  proposed  laws  not  so 
suitable  to  a  consul  as  to  a  seditious  tribune;  I  mean  the  ImIIs 
for  a  division  of  lands  and  a  distribution  of  com,  which  werd 
entirely  calculated  to  please  the  plebeians.  As  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  part  of  the  senate  opposed  them,  he  was  furnished 
with  the  pretext  he  had  long  wanted;  He  protested  with  great 
warmth, — ^^  That  they  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  people 
against  his  will ;  and  that  the  rigorous  and  disgraceful  of^xMi- 
tion  of  the  senate  laid  him  und^  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
seeking  protection  from  the  commons.''  Accordingly,  he  did 
immediately  af^ly  to  them.  • 

Crassus  planted  himself  on  one  side  of  hiit^,  and  Pompey 
on  the  other.  He  demanded  of  them  aloud, — *^  Whether  they 
approved  his  laws?"  and  as  they  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  desired  their  assistance  against  those  who  threatened  to  op- 
pose them  with  the  sword.  They  declared  they  would  assisthim^ 
and  Pompey  added, — ^^  Against  those  whocome  with  the  sword^ 
I  will  bring  both  sword  and  buckler.''  This  expression  gave 
the  patricians  great  pain.  It  appeared  not  only  unworthy  of  his 
character,'  the  respect  the  senate  had  for  him,  and  the  reverence 
due  to  tbem,  but  even  desperate  and  frantic.  The  people, 
however,  were  pleased  with  it. 

Caesar  was  willing  to  avail  himself  still  farther  of  Pompe^'s 
interest.  His  daughter  Julia  was  betrothed  to  Servilius  Csepio ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that  engagement,  he  gave  her  to  Pom* 
pey ;  and  told  Servilius  he  should  have  Pompey's  daughter, 
whose  hand  was  not  properly  at  liberty,  for  she  was  promised 
to  Faustus'the  son  of  Sylla.  Soon  after  this,  Cassar  married 
Calpumia  the. daughter  of  Piso,  and  procured  the  consulship 
for  Piso  for  the  year  ensuing.  Mean  while  Cato  exclaimed 
loudly  against  these  proceedings^  and  called  both  gods  and  men 
to  witness  how  insupportable  it  was,  that  the  first  dignities  of 
the  state  should  be  prostituted  by  marriages ;  and  that  this 
traffic  of  women  should  gain  them  what  governments  and  forces 
they  pleased. 

As^  for  Bibulus,  Cassar's  colleague,  when  he  found  his  op«- 
position  to  their  new  laws  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  that  his 
life,  as  well  as  Cato's,  was  often  endangered  in  ihe  public  as- 
sembles, he  shut  himself  up  in  hia  own  house  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pompey  filled  the  forum 
with  armed  men,  and  got  the  laws  Enacted  which  Caesar  had 
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proposed,  merely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  die  government  of  Gaul,l>oth  on  this  and  the 
other  side  the  Alps,  was  decreed  to  Caesar  for  five  years;  to 
which  was  added  Illyricum,  with  four  legions.  As  Cato  spoke 
against  these  regulations,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into 
custody,  imagining  he  would  appeal  to  the  tribunes.  But 
when  he  saw  him  going  to  prison  without  speaking  one  word, 
and  observed  that  it  not  only  gave  the  nobility  great  uneasiness, 
but  that  the  people,  out  of  reverence  for  Cato's  virtue,  followed 
him  in  melancholy  silence,  he  whispered  one  of  the  tribunes  to 
take  him  out  of  the  Itctor^s  hands. 

Very  few  of  the  body  of  senators  followed  Caesar  on  this  oc- 
casion to  the  house.  The  greatest  part,  offended  at  such  acts 
of  tyranny,  had  withdrawn.  Considius,  one  of  the  oldest  se- 
nators that  attended,  taking  occasion  to  observe, — ^'*  That  it 
was  soldiers  and  naked  swords,  that  kept  the  rest  from  as- 
sembling;" Caesar  said, — ^*'  Why  does  not  fear  keep  you  at 
home  too?"  Considius  replied, — ^"  Old  age  is  my  defence; 
the  small  remains  of  my  life  deserve  not  much  care  or  pre- 
caution." 

The  most  disgraceful  step,  however,  that  Caesar  took  in  his 
whole  consulship,  was  the  getting  Clodius  elected  tribune  of 
the  people ;  the  same  who  had  attempted  to  dishonour  his  bed, 
and  had  profaned  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Good  Goddess. 
He  pitched  upon  him  to  ruin  Cicero ;  nor  would  he  set  out 
for  his  government  before  he  had  embroiled  them,  and  pro- 
cured Cicero's  banishment:  for  history  informs  us  that  all 
these  transactions  preceded  his  wars  in  Gaul.  The  wars  he 
conducted  there,  and  the  many  glorious  campaigns  in  which  he 
reduced  that  cbuntry,  represent  him  as  another  man :  we  begin, 
as  it  were,  with  a  new  life,  and  have  to  follow  him  in  quite  a 
different  track.  As  a  warrior  and  a  general,  we  behold  him 
not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  greatest  and  most  admired  com- 
manders the  world  ever  produced.  For  whether  we  compare 
him  with  the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,  and  Metelli,  with  the  generals 
of  his  own  time,  or  those  who  flourished  a  little  before  him, 
with  Sylla,  Marius,  the  two  Luculli,  or  with  Pompey  himself, 
whose  fame  in  every  military  excellence  reached  the  skies, 
Caesar's  achievements  bear  away  the  palm.  One  he  surpassed  in 
the  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  action,  another  in  the  extent  of  the 
countries  he  subdued;  this,  in  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
enemies  he  overcame;  that, in  the  savage  manners  and  treacher- 
ous disposition  of  the  people  he  humanized ;  one  ^n  mildness 
and  clemency  to  his  prisoners;  another,  in  bounty  and  munifi- 
cence to  his  troops ;  and  all,  in  the  number  of  battles  that  he 
won,  and  enemies  that  he  killed.  For  in  less  than  ten  years' 
war  in  Gaul,  he  took  eight  hundred  cities  by  assault,  conquered 
three  hundred  nations,  and  fought  pitched  battles,  at  different 
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times,  with  three  millions  of  men,  one  millioA  of  which  he  cut 
in  pieces,  and  made  another  million  prisoners. 

Such,  moreover,  was  the  aifection  of  his  soldiers,  and  their 
attachment  to  his  person,  that  they  who  under  other  command- 
ers were  nothing  above  the  common  rate  of  men,  became  in* 
vincible  where  Caesar's  glory  was  concerned,  and  met  the  most 
dreadful  dangers  with  a  courage  that  nothing  could  resist.  To 
give  three  or  four  instances  >— 

Acilius,  in  a  sea-fight  near  Marseilles,  after  he  had  boarded 
one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  had  his  right  hand  cut  off  with  a 
sword,  yet  he  still  held  his  buckler  in  his  left,  and  pushed  it 
in  the  enemy's  faces,  till  he  defeated  them,  and  took  the  vessel. 

Cassius  Scaeva,  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium,  after  he  had 
an  eye  shot  out  with  an  arrow,  his  shoulder  wounded  with. one 
javelin,  his  thigh  run  through  with  another,  and  had  received 
a  hundred  and  thirty  darts  upon  his  shield,*  called  out  to  the 
enemy,  as  if  he  would  surrender  himself.  Upon  this,  two  of 
them  came  up  to  him,  and  he  gave  one  of  them  such  a  stroke 
upon  the  shoulder  with  his  sword  that  the  arm  dropt  off;  the 
other  he  wounded  in  the  face,  and  made  him  retire.  His  com- 
rades then  came  up  to  his  assistance,  and  he  saved  his  life. 

In  Britain,  some  of  the  vanguard  happened  to  be  entangled 
in  a  deep  morass,  and  were  there  attacked  by  the  enemy,  when 
a  private  soldier,  in  the  sight  of  Ccesar,  threw  himsdf  into 
the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and  after  prodigi^ras  exertions  of 
valour,  beat  off  the  barbarians,  and  rescued  the  men.  After 
which,  the  soldier,  with  much  difficulUr,  partly  by  swimming, 
partlv  by  wading,  passed  the  morass,  but  in  the  passage  lost 
his  shidd.  Csesar,  and  those  about  him,  astonished  at  the  ac- 
tion, ran  to  meet  him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but  the  sol- 
dier, in  great  distress,  threw  himself  at  Csesar's  feet,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  begged  pardon  for  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

In  Africa,  Scipio  having  taken  one  of  Caesar's  ships,  on 
board  of  which  was  Granius  Petronius,  lately  appointed 
quaestor,  put  the  rest  to  the  sword,  but  told  the  quaestor,*— ^^  He 
gave  him  his  life."  Petronius  answered, — *'*'  It  is  not  the  cus- 
torn  of  Caesar's  soldiers  to  take,  but  to  give  quarter ;"  and  im- 
mediately plunged  his  sword  inhift  breast. 

This  courage,  and  this  great  ambition,  w^e  cultivated  and 
cherished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  generous  manner  in  which 
Caesar  rewarded  his  troops,  and  the  honours  which  he  paid 
them.  For  his  whole  conduct  showed  diat  he  did  not  accu- 
mulate riches  in  the  course  of  his  wars,  to  minister  to  luxury^ 

•  Csnr  {Belt,  Civ.  1.  iii.^  says,  this  brave  soldier  received  two  hundred  and 
thirty  darts  upon  his  shield;  andadds,  that  he  rewarded  hisbrareiy  with  two 
brnvued  thousand  sesterces,  and  promoted  him  from  the  eighth  rank  to  the 
first.  He  likewise  ordered  the  soldiers  of  that  cohort  double  pay,  beside 
other  military  rewards. 
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or  to  serve  any  pleasures  of  his  ovm^  but  that  he  laid  them  up 
in  a  common  bank,  as  prizes  to  be  obtained  by  distinguished 
valour ;  and  that  he  considered  himself  no  farther  rich,  than 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  his  sol- 
diers. Another  thing  that  contributed  to  make  them  invin- 
cible, was  their  seeing  Cssar  always  take  his  «hare  in  danger, 
and  never  desire  any  exemption  from  labour  and  fatigue. 

As  for  his  exposing  his  person  to  danger,  they  were  not 
surprised  at  it,  because  they  knew  his  passion  for  glory ;  but 
they  were  astonished  at  his  patience  under  toil,  so  far  in  all 
appearance  above  his  bodily  powers :  for  he  was  of  a  slender 
make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  subject  to  violent 
head-achs  and  epileptic  fits.  He  had  the  first  attack  of  the 
falling  sickness  at  Corduba.  He  did  not,  however,  make 
these  disorders  a  pretence  for  indulging  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  sought  in  war  a  remedy  for  bis  infirmities,  endeavour- 
ing to  strengthen  his  constitution  by  long  marches,  by  simple 
diet,  and  by  seldom  coming  under  covert.  Thus  he  contend- 
ed with  his  distemper,  and  fortified  himself  against  its  at- 
tacks. 

When  he  slept,  it  was  comqionly  upon'  a  march,  either  in  a 
chariot  or  a  litter,  that  rest  might  be  no  hindrance  to  business. 
In  the  day-time  he  visited  the  castles,  cities,  and  fortified 
camps,  with  a  servant  at  his  side,  whom  he  employed,  on  such 
occasions,  to  write  for  him,  and  with  a  soldier  behind,  who  car- 
ried his  sword.  By  these  means  he  travelled  so  fast,  and  with 
so  little  interruption,  as  to  reach  the  Rhone  in  eight  days  after 
his  first  setting  out  for  those  parts  from  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  horseman  from  his  early  years,  and  brought 
that  exercise  to  such  perfection  by  practice,  that  he  could  sit  a 
horse  at  full  speed  with  his  hands  behind  him.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  also  accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letters  as  he  rode 
on  horseback,  and  found  sufficient  employment  for  two  secre- 
taries at  once,  or,  according  to  Oppius,  for  more.  It  is  also 
said,  that  Cesar  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  communicate 
his  tiioughts  by  letter  to  his  friends,  who  were  in  the  sapne  city 
with  him,  when  any  urgent  afifair  required  it,  and  the  multitude 
of  business,  or  great  extent  of  the  city,  did  not  admit  of  an 
interview. 

Of  his  indifference  with  respect  to  diet,  they  give  us  this  re- 
markable proof  >— Happening  to  sup  with  Valerius  Leo,  a 
friend  of  his,  at  Milan,  there  was  sweet  ointment  poured  upon 
the  asparagus  instead  of  oil.  Csesar  ate  of  it  freely  notwith- 
standing, and  afterwards  rebuked  his  friends  for  expressing 
their  dislike  of  it  i — ^^*  It  was  enough,*'  said  he  "  to  forbear 
eadng,  if  it  was  disagreeable  to  you.  He  who  finds  fault  with 
any  rusticity  is  himself  a  rustic.'' 

One  day,  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  violent  storm 
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forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  where  there 
was  only  one  room,  and  that  scarce  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
sleep  in.  Turning,  therefore,  to  his  friends,  he  said,—"  Ho- 
nours for  the  great,  and  necessaries  for  the  infirm ;"  and  im- 
mediately gave  up  the  room  to  Oppius,  while  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  slept  under  a  shed  at  the  door. 

His  first  expedition  in  Gaul  was  against  the  Helvetians  and 
Tigurini ;  who,  after  having  burnt  twelve  of  their  own  towns 
and  four  hundred  villages,  put  themselves  under  march,  in  or^ 
der  to  penetrate  into  Italy,  through  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
was  subject  to  the  Romans,  as  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  would 
have  done  before  them.  Nor  were  these  new  adventurers  in- 
fericM*  to  the  other  in  courage ;  and  in  n>imbers  they  were 
equal;  being  in  all  three  hundred  thousand,  of  which  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  were  fighting  men.  Csesar  sent  his 
lieutenant,  Labienus,  against  the  Tigurini,  who  routed  them 
near  the  river  Arar.^  But  the  Helvetians  suddenly  attacked 
Caesar,  as  he  was  upon  the  march  to  a  confederate  town.f  He 
gained,  however,  a  strong  post  for  his  troops,  notwithstanding 
the  surprise ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  them  up,  his  horse  was 
brought  him.  Upon  which  he  said, — ^'*  When  I  have  won  the 
battle,  I  shall  want  my  horse  for  the  pursuit ;  a^  present  let  us 
march  as  we  are  against  the  enemy."  Accordingly,  he  charg- 
ed them  with  great  vigour  on  foot.:^ 

It  cost  him  a  long  and  severe  conflict  to  drive  their  army  out 
of  the  field ;  but  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  when  he  came 
to  their  rampart  of  carriages ;  for  not  only  the  men  made  a 
most  obstinate  stand  there,  but  the  very  women  and  children 
fought  till  they  were  cut  in  pieces ;  insomuch  that  the  battle 
did  not  end  before  midnight. 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  still  greater.  He  collected 
the  barbarians  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  thousand  and  upwards,  and  obliged  them  to 
re-settle  in  the  country  they  had  relinquished,  and  to  rebuild 
the  cities  they  had  burnt.  This  he  did,  in  fear  that,  if  the 
country  were  left  without  inhabitants,  the  Germans  would  pass 
the  Rhine  and  seize  it. 

His  second  war  was  in  defence  of  the  Gauls  against  the 
Germans,^  though  he  had  before  honoured  their  king  Ario- 

•  Caesar  says  himself,  that  he  left  Labienus  to  g^ard  the  works  he  had  raised 
from  the  Lake  of  Genera  to  Mount  Jura ;  and  that  he  mftrched  in  person  at 
the  head  of  three  legions,  to  attack  the  Tigurini  in  their  paasage  over  the 
Arar,  now  the  Saone,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them. 

f  Bibracte,  now  Autun. 

i  He  sent  back  his  horse,  and  the  rest  followed  his  example.  This  he  did 
to  prevent  all  hopes  of  a  retreat,  as  well  as  to  show  his  troops  that  be  would 
take  his  share  in  all  the  danger.  .  Vide  JBeli,  GaU.  lib.  i. 

§  The  JEdui  implored  his  protection  strainst  Ariovistus,  king  of  the  Ger^ 
mans,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  diifcrcnces  which  had  long  subsisted 
betweca  them  and  the  Avemi,  had  joined  the  latter,  made  himself  master 
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vistus  with  the  title  of  an  ally  of  Rome.  They  proved  im- 
supportable  neighbours  to  those  he  had  subdued ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see,  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  their  present 
acquisitions,  if  opportunity  oflFered,  they  would  extend  their 
conquests  over  all  Gaul.  He  foiind,  however,  his  officers,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  young  nobility,  afraid  of  this  expedi- 
tion ;  for  they  had  entered  into  Caesar^s  service  only  in  hopes 
of  living  luxuriously,  s^nd  making  their  fortunes.  He,  there- 
fore, called  them  together,  and  told  them,  before  the  whole  ar- 
my,— ^'^  That  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire,  and  needed  not 
hazard  their  persons  against  their  inclination,  since  they  were 
so4inmanly  an4  spiritless.  For  his  part,  he  would  march  with 
the  tenth  legion  only  against  those  barbarians ;  for  they  were 
neither  better  men  than  the  Cimbrians,  nor  was  he  a  worse  gene- 
ral than  Marius."  Upon  this  the  tenth  legion  deputed  some 
of  their  corps  to  thank  him.  The  other  legions  laid  the  whole 
blame  upon  their  officers,  and  all  followed  him  with  great 
spirit  and  alacrity.  After  a  march  qf  several  days,  they  en- 
camped within  two  hundred  furlongs  of  the  enemy. 

Caesar's  arrival  broke  the  confidence  of  Ariovistus..  Instead 
of  expecting  that  the  Romans  would  come  and  attack  hiin,  he 
had  supposed  they  would  not  dare  to  stand  the  Germans,  when 
they  went  in  quest  of  them.  He  was  much  surprised,  there- 
fore, at  this  bold  attempt  of  Caesar,  and,  what  was  worse,  he 
saw  his  own  troops  were  disheartened.  They  were  dispirited 
still  more  by  the  prophecies  of  their  matrons,  who  had  the 
care  of  divining,  and  used  to  do  it  by  the  eddies  of  rivers,  the 
windings,  the  murmurs,  or  other  noise  made  by  the  stream. 
On  this  occasion  they  charged  the  army  not  to  give  battle  be- 
fore the  new  moon  appeared. 

Caesar  having  got  information  of  these  matters,  and  seeing 
the  Germans  lie  close  in  their  camp,  thought  it  better  to  en- 
gage them  while  thus  dejected,  than  to  sit  still  and  wait  their 
time.  For  this  reason,  he  attacked  their  entrenchments  and 
the  hills  upon  which  they  were  posted ;  which  provoked  them 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  descended  in  great  fury  to  the 
plain.  They  fought,  and  were  entirely  routed.  Caesar  pur- 
sued them  to  the  Rhine,  which  was  three  hundred  furlongs 
from  the  field  of  battle,*  covering  all  the  way  with  dead  bodies 
and  spoils.  Ariovistus  reached  the  river  time  enough  to  get 
over  with  a  few  troops.  The  number  of  killed  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  eight}'  thousand. 

of  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  oblig^ed  the  £dui  to  give 
him  their  children  as  hostagpes.  The  JEdui  were  the  people  of  Autun; 
the  Arvemi  of  Auvergne ;  and  the  Sequani  of  Franche  Comt6. — C««.  Bett. 
QaU,  lib.  i. 

*  Caesar  says,  it  was  only  five  miles  from  the  field  of  battle ;  therefore,  in- 
stead of  tfMMrmSf  ve  should  read  twrtuftutom. 
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After  he  had  thus  terminated  the  war,  he  left  his  army  in 
winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  repaired  to 
Gaul,  on  this  side  the  Po,  which  was  part  of  his  province,  in 
order  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  transactions  in  Rome:  for  the 
river  Rubicon  parts  the  rest  of  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
During  his  stay  there,  he  carried  on  a  variety  of  state  ix^ 
trigues.  Great  numbers  came  from  Rome  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  him,  and  he  sent  them  all  away  satisfied;  some  laden 
with  presents,  and  others  happy  u\  hope.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, throughout  all  his  wars,  without  Pompey's  observing  it,  • 
he  was  conquering  his  eAemies  by  the  arms  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  gaining  the  citizens  by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the  Beige,  who  were 
the  most  powerful  people  in  Gaul,  and  whose  territories  made 
up  a  third  part  of  the  whole  country,  had  revolted  and  assem- 
bled a  great  army,  he  marched  to  that  quarter  with  incredible 
expedition.  He  found  them  ravaging  the  lands  of  those  Gauls 
who  were  allies  of  Romc^  defeated  the  main  body,  which 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  killed  such  numbers,  that 
lakes  and  river^  were  filled  with  the  dead,  and  bridges  were 
formed  of  their  bodies.  Such  of  the  insurgents  as  dwelt  upon 
the  sea-coast  surrendered  without  opposition. 

From  thence  he  led  his  army  against  the  Nervii,*  who  live 
among  thick  woods.  After  they  had  secured  their  families 
and  most  valuable  goods,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  forest,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  enen^y, 
they  marched,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand,  and  fell  upon 
Caesar,  as  he  was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  such  an  attack.j  They  first  routed  his  cavalry,  and 
then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  seventh  legions,  and  killed 
all  the  officers.  Had  not  Caesar  snatched  a  buckler  from  one 
of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way  through  the  combatants  before 

*  Their  country  is  now  culled  Hainault  and  Cambresis.  ' 

f  As  this  attack  was  unexpected,  Caesar  had,  in  a  manner,  every  thing*  to  do 
at  the  same  instant.  The  banner  was  to  be  erected,  the  charge  sounded,  the 
soldiers  at  a  distance  recalled,  the  army  drawn  up,  and  the  signal  given.  In 
this  surprise  he  ran  from  place  to  place,  exhorting  his  men  to  remember  their 
former  valour;  and  having  drawn  them  up  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  caused 
the  signal  to  be  gpven.  The  legionaries  made  a  vigforous  resistance;  but  as 
the  enemy  seemed  determined  either  to  conauer  or  die,  the  success  was  dif« 
ferent  in  diflferent  places.  In  the  left  Mrin^  the  nin^h  and  the  tenth  legions 
did  wonders,  drove  the  Atrebates  into  a  neie^hbouring  river,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  them.  In  another  place  the  eighth  and  eleventh  legions  repulsed 
the  Vermandui,  and  drove  them  before  them.  But  in  the  right  wing,  the 
seventh  and  twelfth  legions  suffered  extremely.  They  were  entire^  sur- 
rounded by  the  Nervii,  all  the  centurions  of  the  fourth  cohort  being  slain,  and 
most  of  the  other  officers  wounded  In  this  extremity,  Caesar  snatched  a 
buckler  from  one  of  the  private  men,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  brokeo 
wing,  and  being  joined  by  the  two  legions  which  he  had  left  to  guard  the 
bamge,  fell  upon  the  Nervii,  already  fatigued,  with  fresh  vigour,  and  made 
a  dreadful  havock  of  them. 
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him,  and  rushed  upon  the  barbarians ;  or  had  not  the  tenth 
legion,*  seeing  his  danger,  run  from  the  heights  where  they 
were  posted,  and  mowed  down  the  enemy's  ranks,  in  all  pro- 
bability not  one  Roman  would  have  survived  the  battle.  But 
though,  encouraged  by  this  bold  act  of  Caesar,  they  fought 
with  a  spirit  above  their  strength,  they  were  not  able  to  make 
the  Nervii  turn  their  backs.  These  brave  men  maintained 
their  ground,  and  were  hewed  to  pieces  upon  the  spot.  It  is 
said,  that  out  of  sixty  thousand  not  above  five  hundred  were 
saved,  and  out  of  four  hundred  Nervian  senators  not  above 
three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  yictory,  the  senate  of  Rome 
decreed  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered,  and  all  manner  of 
festivities  kept  up,  for  fifteen  ^days  together,  which  was  a  longer 
term  of  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been  known  before.     Indeed, 
the  danger  appeared  very  great,  on  account  of  so  many  nations 
rising  at  once ;  and  as  Cssar  was  the  man  who  surmounted  it, 
the  affection  the  people  had  for  him  made  the  rejoicing  more 
brilliant.     After  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Gaul  on  the  other 
side  the  Alps,  he  crossed  them  again,  and  wintered  near  the 
Pp,  in  order  to  maintain  his  interest  in  Rome ;  where  the  can- 
didates for  the. great  offices  of  state  were  supplied  with  money 
out  of  his  funds,  to  corrupt  the  people,  and  after  they  had 
carried  their  election,  did  every  thing  to  extend  his  power. 
Nay,  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  personages  went  to  pay 
their  court  to  him  ^t  Lucca,  among  whom  were  Pompey,  Cras- 
sus,  Appius  governor  of  Sardinia,  and  Nepos  proconsul  in 
Spain.    So  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  lictors.  at- 
tending their  masters,  and  above  two  hundred  senators  ho- 
noured him  with  their  assiduities.     After  they  had  fixed  upon 
a  plspi  of  business,  they  parted.     Pompey  and  Crassus  were 
to  be  consuls  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  get  Caesar's  government 
prolonged  for  five  years  more,  with  supplies  out  of  the  trea- 
sury for  his  occasions.    The  last  particular  appeared  extremely 
absurd  to  all  men  of  sense.    I'hey  who  received  so  much  of 
Caesar's  money  persuaded  the  senate  to  give  him  money,  as  if 
he  was  in  want  of  it,  or  rather,  they  insisted  it  should  be  done ; 
and  every  honest  man  sighed  inwardly  while  he  suffered  the 
decree  to  pass.     Cato,  indeed,  was  absent,  having  been  sent 
with  a  commission  to  Cyprus,  on  purpose  that  he  might  he  out 
of  the  way.     But  Favonius,  who  trod  in  Cato's  steps,  vigor- 
ously opposed  thote  measures ;  and  when  he  found  that  his 
opposition  availed  nothing,  he  left  the  house,  and  applied  to 
the  people,  exclaiming  against  such  pernicious  counsels.     No 

*  In  the  original  it  is  the  twelfth;  but  it  appears  from  the  second  book  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  that  we  should  read  here  JWcxror,  not  JWU^toit.  Indeed 
the  Paris  manuscript  has  /f»<T6v. 
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one,  however,  attending  to  him ;  some  being  overawed  bjr 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  ancl  others  influenced  by  regard  for 
Caesar,  in  whose  smile  alone  they  lived,  ai^d  all  their  hopes 
flourished. 

Caesar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  Gaul,  found  another 
furious  'v^ar  lighted  up  in  the  country ;  the  Usipetes  and  the 
Tenchteri,*  two  great  German  •  natioos,  having  crossed  the 
Rhine  to  make  conquests.  The  account  of  the  affair  with  them 
we  shall  take  from  Caesar's  own  Commentaries. f  These  bar- 
barians sent  deputies  to  him  to  propose  a  suspension  of  arms, 
which  was  granted  them.  Njevertheless,  they  attacked  him  as 
he  was  making  an  excursion.  With  only  eight  hundred  horse, 
however,  who  were  not  prepared  for  an  engagement,  he  beat 
their  cavalry,  which  consisted  of  five  thousand.  Next  day 
they  sent  other  deputies  to  apologize  for  what  had  happened, 
but  without  any  other  intention  than  that  of  deceiving  him 
again-.  These  agents  of  theirs  he  detained,,  and  marched  im- 
mediately against  them,  thinking  it  absurd  to  stand  upon  ho- 
nour with  such  perfidious  men,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  vio- 
late the  truce.  Yet  Canusius  writes,  that  when  the  senate  were 
voting  a  Jpublic  thanksgiving  and  processions  on  account  of 
the  victory,  Cato  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  barbarians,  to  expiate  that  breach  of  faith,  and  make  the 
divine  vengeance  fall  upon  its  author,  rather  than  upon  Rome. 

Of  the  barbarians  that  had  passed  the  Rhine,  there  were 
four  hundred  thousand  killed.  The  few  who  escaped  repass- 
ed the  river,  and  were  sheltered  by  a  people  of  Germany  called 
Sicambri.  Caesar  laid  hold  on  this  pretence  against  that  peo- 
ple ;  but  his  true  motive  was  an  avidity  of  fame,  to  be  the 
first  Roman  that  ever  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  hostile  manner. 
In  pursuance  of  his  design,  he  threw  a  bridge  over  it,  though 
it  was  remarkj^bly  wide  in  that  place,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
rough  and  rapid,  that  it  carried  down  with  it  trunks  of  trees 
and  other  timber,  which  much  shocked  and  weakened  the  pil- 
lars of  his  bridge.  But  he  drove  great  piles  of  wood  into  the 
bottom  of  the  river  above  the  bridge,  both  to  resist  the  im- 
pression of  such  bodies,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  torrent. 

*  The  people  of  the  March  and  of  Westphalia,  and  those  of  Munster  and 
Clevcs. 

Thi3  war  liappened  unrler  the  consulship  of  Crassus  and  Pompey,  which 
was  in  tlic  \cur  of  Home  693.  But  there  were  several  Intermediate  transac- 
tions of  grefit  importance,  which  Plutarch  has  omitted,  viz.  the  reduction  of 
the  Aduatici  by  Cxsar;  of  seven  -other  nations  by  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir;  offers  of  submission  from  several  nations  beyond  the  Rhine ;  the 
attempt  upon  Galba  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Octodurus,  and  his  brave  defence 
and  victory;  the  severe  chastisement  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  revolted;  and 
the  complete  reduction  of  Acquitaine.  These  particulars  are  contained  in 
part  the  second  and  the  whole  third  book  of  the  War  in  Gaul. 

-f-  Ruautd  justly  observes,  that  PluUrch  should  not  have  called  the  Com- 
mentaries t^tuiotSi:,  as  he  docs  here,  but  'i/s-o^vN/uaTcr,  as  usual. 
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By-these  means  he  exhibited  a  spectacle  astonishing  to  thought, 
so  immense  a  bridge  finished  in  ten  days.  His  army  passed 
over  it  without  opposition,  the  Suevi  and^  the  Si^ambri,  the 
most  warlike  nations  in  Germany,  having  retired  into  the 
heart  of  their  forests,  and  concealed^  themselves  in  cavities 
overhung  with  wood.  He  laid  waste  the  enemy's  country 
with  fire,  and  confirmed  the  better  disposed  Germans  in  the 
interest  of  Rome;"*  after  which  he  returned  into  Gaul, having 
spent  no  more  than  eighteen  days. in  Germany. 

But  his  Expedition  into  Britain  discovered  the  most  daring 
spirit  of  enterprise:  for  he  was  the  first  who  entered  the 
western  pcean  with  a  fleet,  and,  embarking  his  troops  on  the 
Atlantic,  carried  war  into  an  island  whose  very  existence  was 
doubted.  Some  writers  had  represented  it  so  incredibly  large, 
that  others  contested  its  being,  and  considered  both  the  name 
and  the  thing  as  a  fiction.  Yet  Caesar  attempted  to  .conquer 
it,  and  to  extend  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
habitable  world.  He  sailed  thither  twice  from  the  opposite 
coast  in  Gaiil,  and  fought  many  battles,  by  which  the  Britons 
suffered  more  than. the  Romans  gained;  for  there  was  nothing 
worth  taking  from  a  people  who  were  so  poor,  and  lived  in  so 
much  wretchedness.f  He  did  not,  however,  terminate  the  war ' 
in  the  manner  he  could  have  wished :  he  only  received  hos- 
tages of  the  king,  and  appointed  the  tribute  the  island  was  to 
pay,  and  then  returned  to  Gaul. 

There  he  received  letters,  which  Were  goinr  to  be  sent  over 
to  him,  and  by  which  his  friends  in  Rome  informed  liim  that 
his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Pompey,  had  lately  died  in  child- 
bed. This  was  a  great  affliction  both  to  Pompey  and  Cssar. 
Their  friends,  too,  were  very  sensibly  concerned  to  see  that 
alliance  dissolved  which  kept  up  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
state,  otherwise  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  For  the  child 
survived  the  mother  only  a  few  days.  The  people  took  the 
body  of  Julia,  and  carried  it,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
of  the  tribunes,  to  th^  Campus  MartiuSy  where  it  was  in- 
terred. 

As  Cesar's  army  was  now  very  large,^  he  was  forced  to  di- 
vide it  for  the  convenience  of  winter-quartert ;  after  which 
he  took  the  road  to  Italy,   according   to  custom.     But  he 

*  The  Ubii,  the  people  of  Cologne. 

t  It  does  not  appesr  that  there  was  much  corn  in  Brilain  in  Csaar's  time ; 
for  the  inhabitantSy  he  says,  lived  chiefly  on  milk  and  flesh :  Lacte  et  came 
vivunt. 

i  This  army  consisted  of  eight  legions;  and4is  there  was  almost  a  famine  in 
the  country,  the  consequence  of  excessive  drought,  Cesar  was  obliged  to  se- 
parate his  troops  for  their  better  sabttstence.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the  ne- 
eewnty  of  €zing  the  quarters  at  such  a  distance,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been'  impolitic.  He  tells  us,  (lib.  v.)  that  aU  the  legions,  except  one,  which 
was  in  a  quiet  country,  were  posted  within  the  compa^  of  a  hundred  miles. 
VOL.  III.  K  k  r^  \ 
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had  not  been  long  gone,  before  the  Gauls,  rising  again,  tfa«' 
versed  the  country  with  considerable  armies,  fell  upon  the 
Roman  quarters  with  great  furj',  and  insulted  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  most  numerous  and  the  strongest  body  of  the  in* 
surgents  was  that  under  Ambiorix,  who  attacked  Cotta  and 
Titurius  in.  their  camp,  and  cut  them  off  with  their  whole 
party.  After  which,  he  went  and  besieged  the  legion  under 
the  command  of  Q.  Cicero,  with  sixty  thousand  men ;  and 
though  th?  spirit  of  those  brave  Romans  made  a  resistance 
above  their  strength,  they  were  verV  near  being  taken,  for  they 
were  all  wounded. 

Ca&sar,  who  was  at  a  great  distance,  at  last  getting  intefli- 
gence  of  their  danger,  returned  with  all  expedition ;  and  hav* 
ing  collected  a  body  of  men  which  did  riot  exceed  seven  thou- 
sand, hastened  to  the  relief  of  Cicero.  The  Gauk,  who 
were  tirot  ignorant  of  his  motions,  raided  the  siege,  and  went 
to  meet  him ;  for  they  despised  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
and  were  confident  of  victory.  Cssar,  to  deceive  them,  made 
a  feint  as  if  he  fled^  till  he  came  to  a  -pl^e  convenient  for 
a  small  army  to  engage  a  great  one,  and  there  he  fortified  his 
camp.  He  gave  his  men  strict  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to 
throw  up  a  strong  rampart,  and  to  barricade  their  gates  in  the 
securest  manner ;  contriving  by  all  these  manceuvres  to  in- 
crease the  enemy's  contempt  of  him.  It  succeeded  as  he 
wished :  the  Gauls  came  up  with  great  insolence  and  dis- 
order to  attack  his  trenches:  then  Caesar,  making  a  sudden 
sally,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Thb 
success  laid  the  spirit  of  revok  in  those  parts ;  and.  for  farther 
security  he  remained  all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  visiting  all  the 
quarters,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every  motion  towards 
war.  Besides',  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  legions 
'  in  the  room  of  those  he  had  lost ;  two  of  which  were  lent  him 
hy  Pompey,  and  one  lately  raised  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  this,*  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  which  had  long  before 
been  privately  scattered  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  -chiefs  of  the  more  warlike  nsCtions,  shot  up  into  one  o£ 
the  greatest  and  most  <^^ngerous  wars  that  was  ever  seen  iir 
Gaul ;  whether  we  consider  the  number  of  troops  and  store  of 
arms,  the  treasures  amassed  for  the  war,  or  the  strength  of  the 
towns  and  fastnesses  they  occupied.  Besides,  it  was  then  the 
most  severe  season  of  the  year ;  the  rivers  were  covered  with 
ice,.. the  forests  with  snow,  and  the  fields  overflowed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  looked  like  so  many  ponds ;  the  roads  lay 
concealed  in  snow,  or  in  floods  disembogued  by  the  lakes  and 

*  Plutarch  passes  over  the  whole  sixth  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  as  he 
had  done  the  third.  Many  considerable  erents  happened  between  the  victory 
last  mentioned,  and  tlie  affair  with  ¥ercing^torix ;  such  as  the  defeat  of  the 
lYeviri,  Caesar's  second  passagpeover  the  Rhine,  and  the  pimuit  of  Ambiorix. 
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rivers ;  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  Cssar  to  march,  or 
to  pursue  any  other  operations  against  them. 

Many  nations  had  entered  into  the  league ;  the  principal  of 
which  were  the  Arvemi*  and  Camutes.f  The  chief  direction 
of  the  war  was  given  to  Vercingetorix^  whose  father  the 
Gauls  had  put  to  death  for  attempting  at  monarchy.  Ver* 
cingetorix  having  divided  his  forces  into  several  parts,  and 
given  them  in  charge  to  his  lieutenants,  had  the  country  at 
command  as  far  as  the  Arar.  His  intention  was  to  raise  all 
Gaul  against  Cssar,  now  when  his  enemies  were  rising  against 
him  at  Rome.  But  had  he  suid  a  little  longer  till  Csesar 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  civil  war,  th^  terrors  of  the  Gauls 
would  not  have  been  less  dreadful  to  Italy  now,  than  those  of 
the  Cimbri  were  formerly. 

Caesar,  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  avail  himself  of 
every  advantage  in  war,  particularly  of  time,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  this  great  defection^  fhan  he  set  out  to  chastise 
its  authors  ;  and,  by  the  swiftness  of  his  march,  in  spite  of  all 
ihe  difficulties  of  a  severe  winter,  he  showed  the  barbarians 
that  his  troops  could  neither  be  conquered  nor  resisted  :  for 
where  a,  courier  could  scarce  have  been  supposed  to  come  in 
many  days,  Cssar  was  seen  with  his  whole  army  ravaging  the 
country,  destroying  the  castles,  storming  the  cities,  and  re* 
ceiving  the  submission  of  such  as  repented.  Thus  he  went 
on,  till  the  iEdui^  also  revolted,  who  had  styled  themselves 
brothers  to  the  Romans,  and  had  been  treated  with  particular 
regard.  Their  joining  the  insurgents  spread  uneasmess  and 
dismay  through  Caesar^s  anny.  He  therefore  decamped  in  all 
haste,  and  traversed  the  country  of  the  Lingones,^  in  order  to 
come  into  that  of  the  Sequani,||  who  were  fast  friends,  and 
nearer  to  Italy  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 

The  ^nemy  followed  him  thither  in  prodigious  numbers, 
and  surrounded  him.  Cesar,  without  being  in  the  least  dis* 
concerted,  sustained  the  conflict,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody 
action,  in  which  the  Germans  were  particularly  serviceable 
to  him,  gave  them  a  total  defeat.^.  But  he  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived some  check  at  first ;  for  the  Arvemi  still  show  a  sword 
suspended  in  one  of  their  temples,  which  thejr  declare  was 
taken  foom  Caesar.  His  friends  pointed  it  out  to  him  after- 
wards, but  he  only  laughed  ;  and  when  they  were  for  having 

*  The  peoi^e.of  Aurergne,  particularly  those  of  Clermont  and  St.  Fleur. 

t  The  people  of  Chartres  and  Orleans. 

t  Tlie  people  of  Autun,  Lyons,  Magon,  Chalons  upon  Saone,  and  NcYers, 

§  The  diatrict  of  Langres. 

I  The  diatrict  of  BeBan9on. 

^  This  passage  in  the  original  is  corrupt  or  defective.  We  hare  endeavoured 
to  supply  that  defect,  by  reading  with  M.  Dacier,  Tipfuerofc  instead  of  t^xoic; 
whicn  is  agreeable  to  Cesar's  own  account  of  tlie  battle,  in  the  seventh  book 
of  hit  Commentitzies. 
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it  taken  down,  he  would  not  suffer  it,  because  he  considered 
it  as  a  thing  consecrated  to  the  gods. 

Most  of  those  who  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  retired  into 
Alesia*  with  their  king.  Caesar  immediately  invested  the  town, 
though  it  appeared  impregnable,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  walls,  as  tne  number  of  troops  there  was  to  de« 
fend  it.  During  the  siege,  he  found  himself  exposefd  to  a  dan- 
ger from  without,  which  makes  imagination  giddy  to  think  on. 
All  the  bravest  men  in,  Caul  assembled  from  every  quarter, 
and  came  armed  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  thousand ;  and  ihtre  were  not  less  than  seventy 
thousand  combatants  within  the  walls.  Thus  shut  up  between 
two  armies,  he  was  forced  to  draw  two  lines  of  circumvallation, 
the  interior  one  against  the  town,  and  that  without  against  the 
troops  that  came  to  its  succour ;  for,  could  the  two  armies  have 
joined,  he  had  been  absolutely  lost.  This  dangerous  action 
at  Alesia  contributed  to  Caesar's  renown  on  many  accounts. 
Indeed,  he  exerted  a  more  adventurous  courlige  and  greater 
generalship  than  on  any  other  occasion.  But  what  seems  very 
astonishing,  is,  that  he  could  engage  and  conquer'  so  many 
myriads  without,  and  keep  the  action  a  secret  to  the  troops  in 
the  town.f  It  is  -still  more  wonderful  that  the  Romans,  who 
were  left  before  the  walls,  should  not  know  it,  till  the  victory 
was  announced  hy  the  cries  of  the  men  in  Alesia,  and  the  la- 
mentations of  the  women,  who  saw  the  Romans  on  each  side 
of  the  town  bringing  to  their  camp  a  number  of  shields  adorn- 
ed with  gold  and  silver,  helmets  stained  with  blood,  drinking 
vessels,  and  tents  of  the  Gaulish  fashion.  Thus  did  this  vast 
multitude  vanish  and  disappear  like  a  phantom  or  a  dream,  the 
greatest  part  being  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  besieged,  after  having  given  both  themselves  and  Caesar  * 
much  trouble,  at  last  surrendered.  Their  general,  Vercinge- 
torix,  armed  himself  and  equipped  hid  horse  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent manner,  and  then  sallied  out  at  the  gate.  After  he 
had  taken  some  circuits  about  Csesar  as  he  sat  upon  the  tribu- 
nal, he  dismounted,  put  off  his  armour,  and  placed  himself  'at 
Cesar's  feet,  where  he  remained  in  profound  silence,  till  Ce- 
sar ordered  a  guard  to  take  him  away,  and  keep  him  for  his 
triumph. 

Cesar  had  been  some  time  resolved  to  ruin  Pompey,  and 
Pompey  to  destroy  Caesar.  For  Crassus,  who  alone  could 
have  taken  up  the  conqueror,  being  killed  in  the  P«rthian  war, 
there  remained  nothing  for  Cesar  to  do,  to  make  himscllf  the 
greatest  of  mankind,  but  to  annihilate  him  that  was  so ;  nor 
for  Pompey  to  prevent  it,  but  to  take  off  the  roan  he  feared. 
It  is  true,  it  «was  no  long  time  that  Pompey  had  entertained  any 

*  Caesar  calls  it  Alexia,  now  Alise,  near  Flavigny. 

t  Caesar  saya,  that  thoas  in  the  town  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  battle. 
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fear  of  him:  he  had  rather  looked  upon  him  with  contempt, 
imagining  he  could  as  easily  pull  him  down  as  he  had  set  him 
up:  whereas  Cesar,  from  the  first,  designing  to  ruin  his  rivals, 
had  retired  at  a  distance,  like  a  champion,  for  exercise.  By 
long  service  and  ereat  achievements  in  the  nf ars  of  Gaul,  he 
had  so  improved  his  army,  and  his  own  reputation  too,  that 
he  was  considered  as  on  a  footing  with  Pompey ;  and  he  found 
pretences  for  carrying  his  enterprise  into  execution,  in  the 
times  of  the  misgovemment  at  Rome.  Th^se  were  partly  fur- 
nished by  Pompey  himself;  and,  indeed,  all  raiiks  ot  men  were 
so  corrupted,  that  tables  were  publicly  set  out,  upon  which  the 
candidates  for  bifices  were  professedly  ready  to  pay  the  people 
the  price  of  their  votes ;  and  the  people  came  not  only  to  give 
their  voices  for  the  man  who  had  bought  them,  but  with  all 
manner  of  offensive  weapons  to  fight  for  him.  Hence  it  often 
happened,  that  they  did  not  part  without  polluting  the  tribunal 
with  blood  and  murder,  and  the  city  was  a  perpetual  scene  of 
anarchy.  In  this  dismal  situation  of /things,  in  these,  storms 
of  epideitoic  madness,  wise  men  thought  it.  would  be  happy  if 
they  ended  in  nothing  worse  than  mcmarcby.  Nay,  there  were 
many  who  scrupled  not  to  declare  publicly,  that  monarchy  was 
the  only  cure  tor  the  desperate  disorders  of  the  etate ;  and 
that  the  physician  ought  to  be  pitched  upon  who  would  apply 
that  remedy  with  the  gentlest  hand  ;  by  which  they  hinted  at 
Pompey. 

Pompey,  in  all  his  discourse,  pretended  to  decline  the  ho- 
nour  of^a  dictatorship,  though,  at  the  same  time,  every  stctp  he 
took  was  directed  that  way.  Cato,  understanding  his  drift, 
persuaded  the  senate  to  declare  him  sole  consul ;  that,  satisfied 
with  a  kind  of  monarchy  more  agreeable  to  law,  he  might  not 
adopt  any  violent  measures  to  make  himself  dictator.  The 
senate  not  only  agreed  to  this,  but  continued  to  him  his  go- 
vernments of  Spain  and  Africa,  the  administration  of  which 
he  committed  to  his  lieutenants ;  keeping  armies  there,  for 
whose  maintenance  he  was  allowed  a  thousand  talents  a-year 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Upon  this,  CflBsar  applied,  by  his  friends,  for  another  con- 
sulship, and  for  ^e  continuance  of  his  commission  in  Gaul, 
answerable  to  that  of  Pompey.  As  Pompey  was  at  first 
silent,  Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  who  hated  Cesar  on  other  ac- 
counts, opposed  it  with  great  violence,  omitting  nothing,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  that  might  reflect  dishonour  upon  him : 
for  they  disfranchised  the  inhabitants  of  Novocomum  in  Gaul, 
which  had  lately  been  erected  into  a  colony  by  Cesar ;  and 
Marcellus,  then  consul,  caused  one  of  their  senators,  who  was 
come  with  some  complaints  to  Rome,  to  be  beate^^  with  rods, 
and  telling  him, — ^'^Tne  marks  on  his  back  were  so  many  ad- 
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ditiomd  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,"  bade  him 
go  show  them  to  Caesar. 

But  after  the  consulship  of  Marcellus,  Caesar  opened  the 
treasures  he  had  amassed  in  Gaul,  to  all  that  were  concerned 
in  the  administration,  and  satisfied  their  utmost  wishes :  he 
paid  off  the  vast  debts  of  Curio  the  tribune;  he  presented  the 
consul,  Paulus,  with  fifteen  hundred^talents,  which  he  employ- 
ed in  building  the  celebrated  public  hall  near  thtforuniy  in  the 
pUce  where  that  of  Fulvius  had  stood.  Pompey,  now  alarm* 
ed  at  the  increase  of  Cesar's  faction,  openly  exerted  his  own 
interest,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  procure  an  order  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  He.  also  sent  to  demand  the  troops 
he  had  lent  him, for  his  wars  in  that  country,  and  Cssar  return- 
ed them  with  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  to 
each  man. 

Those  who  conducted  these  troops  back,  spread  reports 
among  the  people  which  were  neither  favourable  nor  fair  with 
respect  to  Caesar^  and  which  ruined  Pompey  with  vain  hopes. 
They  asserted  that. Pompey  had  the  hearts  of .  all  Csesar's 
army ;  and  that  if  envy  and  a  corrupt  administration  hindered 
him  from  gaining  what  he  desired  at  Rome,  the  forces  in  Gaul 
were  at  his  service,  and  would  declare  for  him  immediately 
upon  their  entering  Italy ;  so  obnoxious  was  Caesar  become,  by 
hurrying  them  perpetually  from  one  expedition  to  another,  and 
by  the  suspicions  they  had  of  his  aiming  at  absolute  power. 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  with. these  assurances,  that  he 
neglected  to  levy  troops,  as  if  he.  had  nqthing  to  fear^  and  Qp< 
posed  his  enemy  only  with  speeches  and  decrees,  which  Caesar 
made  no  account  of.  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  a  centurion,  whom 
Caesar  had  si^nt  to  Rome,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  senate- 
. house  for  the  result. of  the  deliberations,  and  being  informed 
that  the  senate  would  not  give  Caesar  a  longer  term  in  his  com* 
mission,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  said, — ^^  But  this 
shall,  give  it.!' 

Indeed,  Caesar's  requisitions  had  a  great  appearance  of  jus- 
tice and  honour.  He  proposed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  con- 
dition Pompey  would  do  the  same ;  and  that  they  should  both, 
as  private  citizens,  leave  it  to  their  country  to  reward  their 
services :  for  to  deprive  him  of  his  commission  and  troops, 
and  continue  Pompey's,  was  to  give  absolute  power  to  the  one, 
to  which  the  other  was  unjustly  accused  of  aspiring.  Curio, 
who  made  these  propositions  to  the  people  in  behalf  of  Caesar, 
was  received  with  the  loudest  plaudUs ;  and  there  were  some 
who  even  threw  chaplets  of  flowers  upon  him,  as  they  would 
upon  a  champion  victorious  in  the  ring. 

Antony,  ^ne  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  then  produced  a 
letter  from  Caesar  to  the  same  purport,  and  caused  it  to  be  read, 
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notwithfttanding  the  opposition  it  met  with,*  from  the  consuls. 
Hereupon  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  proposed  in  the  se-* 
nate,  that  if  Caesar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  by  such  a  day, 
he  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state  ;  and  the  consuls 
putting  it  to  the  question,—"  Whether  Pompey  should  dis- 
miss his  forces?"  and  again, — ^^*'  Whether  Cesar  should  disband 
his?"  few  of  the  members  were  for  the  iirst,  and' almost  all 
for  the  second. t  After  which,  Antony  put  the  question,-— 
"  Whether  both  should  lay  down*  their  commissions?"  and  all 
with  one  voice  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  violent 
rage  of  Scipio,  and  the  clamours  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  who 
cried  out,  that—"  Not  decrees,  but  arms  should  be  employed 
against  a  public  robber,"  made  the  senate  break  up ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhappy  dissension,  all  ranks  of  people  put  oti 
black,  as  in  a  time  of  public  mourning. 

^  Soon  after  this,  other  letters  arrived  from  Caesar  with  more 
moderate  proposals.  He  offered  to  abandon  all  the  rest,  pro- 
vided they  would  continue  to  hun  the  government  of  Cisal- 
{dne  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  with  two  legions,  till  he  could  apply 
or  a  second  consulship.  And  Cicero^  who  was  lately  return- 
ed from  Cilicia,  and  very  desirous  of  dFecting  a  reconciliation, 
used  all  possible  means  to  soften  Pompey.  Pompey  agreed  to 
all  but  the  article  of  the  two  legions  ;  and  Cicero  endeavour- 
ed to  accommodate  the  matter,  by  persuading  Caesar'is  friends 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  twq  provinces  and  six  thousand  soldiers 
only.  Pompey  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  compromise, 
when  Lentulus  the  consul  rejecting  it  with  disdain,  treated  An- 
tony and  Curia  with  great  indignity,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  senate-house.  Thus  he  furnished  Cesar  with  the  most 
plausible  argument  imaginable,  and  he'  failed  not  to  make  use 
of  it  to  exasperate  his  troops,  by  showing  them  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  magistrates,  obliged  to  fly  in  hired  carriages,  and 
in  the  habit  of  slaves  ;\  for  their  fears  had  made  them  leave 
Rome  in  that  disguise. 

Caesar  had  not  then  with  him  above  three  hundred  horse  and 
five  thousand  foot.  The  rest  of  his  forces  were  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  he  bad  sent  them  orders  to  join 
him.  But  he  saw  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  and  the 
attack  he  meditated,  did  not  require  any  great  numbers :  his 
enemies  were  rather  to  be  struck  with  consternation  by  the 
boldness  and  expedition  with  which  he  began  his  operations ; 
for  an  unexpected  movement  would  be  more  likely  to  make  an. 
impression  upon  them  then,  than  great  preparations  after- 

*  Instead  of  iU  ran  'un-anan,  some  MSS.  g^ve  us  /^  tm  'vwtttw, 
f  Dio  says^  there  was  not  a  man  for  the  first  question,  whereas  the  whole. 
house  was  for  the  second,  except  CaeUus  and  Curio.    Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  Pompey  was  then  at  ttie  gates  of  Rome  with  his  army. 
i  Cassius  Longii^s  went  with  them  in  the  same  disguise. 
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wards.  He,  therefore,  ordered  his  lieutenants  and  other  offi* 
cers  to  take  their  swords,  without  any  other  armour,  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  Ariminum,  a  great  city  in  Gaul,  but  to 
take  sdl  possible  care  that  no  blood  should  be  shed  or  disturb- 
ance raised.  Hortensius  was  at  the  head  of  this  party.  As 
for  himself,  he  spent  the  day  at  a  public  show  of  gladiators; 
and  a  Utde  beforeeveiiing  bathed,  and  then  went  into  the  apart- 
ment where  he  entertained  company:  When  it  was  growing 
dark  he  left  the  company,  afSter  having  deured  them  to  make 
ni^rry  tiU  his  return,  which  they  would  not  have  long  to  wait 
for.  To  some  of  his  friends  he  had  given  previous  notice  to 
follow  him,  not  altogether,  bvit  by  different  ways.  Then  taking 
a  hired  -carriage,  hh  set  out  a  different  way  from  that  which 
led  to  Ariininum,  and  turned  into  the  road  afterwards.    . 

When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  which  divides 
Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  his  reflections  became 
more  interesting  in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near.  Sug- 
gered  by  the  greatness  of  his  attempt,  he  stopped,  to  weigh 
with  himself  its  inconveniences ;  and,  as  he  stood  revolving  m 
silence  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  many  times  changed 
his  opinion:  aifter  which,  he  deliberated  upon  it  with  such  of 
his  friends  as  were  by,  among  whom  was  Asinius  PoUio;  enu- 
merating the  calamities  which  the  passage  of  that  river  would 
bring  upon  the  world,  and  the  reflections  that  might  be  made 
upon  it  by  posterity.  At  last,  upon  sdme  sudden  irapulfte, 
bidding  adieu  to  his  reasonings,  and  plunging  into  the  abyss 
of  futurity,  in  the  words  of  those  who  embark  in  doubtful  and 
arduous  enterprises,  he  cried  put,-T-^^The  die  is  cast!"  and 
immediately  passed  the  river.  He  travelled  so  fast  the  rest  of 
the  way,  that  he  reached  Ariminum  before  day-light,  and  took 
it.  It  is  sakl,  that  the  preceding  night  he  had  a  most  abomina- 
ble dream ;  he  thought  he  lay  with  his  mother. 

After  the  taking  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had  opened  wide 
its  gates  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  C^sar,  by  gomg  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  province,  had  infringed  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  not  individuals  were  seen,  as  on  other  x>ccasions, 
wandering  in  distraction  about  Italy,  but  whole  cities  broken 
up,  and  seeking  refuge  by  flight.  Most  of  the  tumultuous 
tide  flowed  into  Rome,  and  it  was  so  filled  with  the  hast}^ 
conflux  of  the  circling  people,  that  amidst  the  violent  agitation 
it  would  hardly  either  obey  the  magistrate,  or  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  but  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  falling  by  its 
own  violence :  for  the  whole  was  a  prey  to  contrary  passions, 
and  the  most  violent  convulsions :  those  who  favoured  these 
disorders  were  not  satisfied  with  enjoying  them  in  private,  but 
reproached  the  other  party,  amidst  these  fears  and  sorrows, 
and  insulted  them  with  menaces  of  what  was  to  come;  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  troubles  in  a  great  city. 
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Pompey  lumsctfy  who  was  already  confounded  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken,  was  still  more  disturbed  by  a  varie^  of  cen- 
aiires  on  his  conduct.  Some  said,  he  justly  suffered  for  exalt- 
ing Csesar  against  himself  and  his  country ;  others,  for  per- 
mitting Lentulus  to  overrule  htm,  when  C»sar  departed  from 
his  first  demands,  and  offered  equitable  terms  of  peace.  Favo^ 
iiius  went  so  far  as  to  bid  him,— ^^  stamp  with  his  foot;"  allud- 
ing to  a  vaunting  speech  he  had  made  in  the  senate,  in  which 
he  bade  them  ^^  take  no  thought  about  preparations  for  the 
war;  for,  as  soon  as  he  marched  ou\of  Rome,  if  he  did  but 
stamp  with  his  foot,  he  should  fill  Italy  with  his  legions." 

Pompey,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  inferior  in  numbers 
to  Cesar,  but  his  partisans  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed 
according  to  his  own  opinion.  By  false  reports  and  ground- 
less terrors,  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  and  had  carried 
all  before  him,  they  forced  him  along  with  the  general  torrent. 
He  had  it  decreed,  thereforey  that  things  were  in  a  tumultuous 
sute,  and  nodiing  to  be  expected  but  hostilities,  and  then  left 
Rome,  having  first  ordered  the  senate,  and  every  man,  to  fol- 
low, who  preferred  his  country  and  liberty  to  the  rod  of  a 
tyrant.  The  consuls,  too,  fled  with  him,  without  offering  the 
sacrifices  which  custom  required  before  they  took  their  depar- 
ture from  Rome.  Most  of  the  senators  snatched  up  those 
things  in  their  houses  that  were  next  at  hand,  fts  if  the  whole 
was  not  their  own,  and  joined  in  the  flight.  Nay,  there  were 
some,  who  before  were  well  aflected  to  Cesar,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent terror  changed  sides,  and  suffered  themselves  without 
necessity  to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  What  a  misera- 
ble spectacle  was  the  city  then !  In  so  dreadful  a  tempest,  like 
a  ship  abandoned  by  its  pilots,  tossed  about  at  all  adventures, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  seas!  But  though  flight  was 
so  unpromising  an  alternative,  such  was  ^he  love  the  Romans 
had  for  Pompey,  that  they  considered  the  place  he  retired  to 
as  their  country,  and  Rome  as  the  camp  of  Cassar.  For  even 
Labienus,  one  of  Cttsar^s  principal  friends,  who,  in  quality  of 
his  lieutenant,  had  served  under  him  with  the  greatest  alacrity 
in  the  wars  of  Gaul,  now  went  over  to  Pompey.  Nevertheless, 
Cesar  sent  him  his  money  and  his  equipage. 

After  this,  Cesar  infested  Corfinium,  where  Domitius  with 
thirty  cohorts  commanded  for  Pompey.  Domitius*  in  despair 
ordered  a  servant  of  his,  who  was  his  physician,  to  give  him 
poison.  He  took  the  draught  prepared  for  him  as  a  sure  metas 
of  deatk;  but  soon  after,  hearing  of  Cesar's  extraordinary 
clemency  to  his  prisoners,  he  lamented  his  own  case,  and  die 

*  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  nominated  to  niceeed  Ccnrt  punusat 
to  the  decree  of  the  tensteyin  the  ffOYenunent  of  Trsntalpine  Gaul ;  but  he 
imprudently  abut  blmielf  up  in  Cornniuro,  before  he  left  Italy. 
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hasty  resolution  he  had  taken.  Upon  which  the' physician  re- 
moved hia  fears,  by  assuring  him  that  what  he  hsul  drunk  was 
a  sleeping  potion,  not  a  deadly  one.  Thrs  gave  him  such 
spirits  that  he  rose  up  and  went  to  Cflssar.  But  though  Caesar 
pardoned  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand,  he  soon  revolted,  and 
repaired  again  to  Pompey. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  being  brought  to  Rome,  gave 
great  relief  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  many  who  had  fled 
came  back  again.  In  the  mean  time,  Cesar  having  added  to 
his^ow^  army  the  troops  of  Domitius,  and  all  others  that  Pom- 
pey had  left  in  garrison,  #as  strong  enough  to  march  against 
Pompey  himself.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  wait  for  him, 
but  retired  to  Brundusium,  from  whence  he  sent  the  consuls 
with  part  of  the  forces  to  Dyrrhachiufo,  and,  a  little  after,  upon 
the  approach  of  Cesar,  sailed  thither  himself,  as  we  have  re- 
lated at  large  in  his  life.  Cassar  would  have  followed  him 
immediately,  but  he  wanted  ships.  He,  therefore,  returned  to 
Rome,  with  the  glory  of  having  reduced  Italy  in  sixty  days, 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  * ' 

Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition  than  he  expect- 
ed, and  many  senators  there,  he  addressed  them  in  a  mild  and 
gracious  manner,  and  desired  them  to  send  deputies  to  Pom- 
pey to  offer  honourable  terms  of  peace.  But  not  one  of  them 
would  take  upon  him  the  commission;  whether  it  was  that 
they  were  afraid  of  Pompey,  whom  they  had  deserted,  or  whe- 
ther they  thought  Cesar  not  in  earnest  in  the  proposal,  and 
that  he  only  made  it  to  save  appearances.  As  Metellus  the 
tribune  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  alleged  some  laws  against  it,  Caesar  said, — ^^^  Arms  and 
laws  do  not  flourish*  together.  If  you  are  not  pleased  at  what 
I  am  abouf^  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  witndraw:  indeed, 
war  will  not  bear  much  liberty  of  speech.  -  When  I  say  this, 
I  am  departing  from  my  own  right:  for  you,  and  all  whom  I 
have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  m^^ 
disposal."  Saying  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  as  the  keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen 
to  break  them  open.  Metellus  opposed  him  again,  and  some 
praised  his  firmness ;  but  Caesar,  raising  his  voice,  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death  if  he  gave  him  any  farther  trouble : — 
'^  And,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  ignorant  that  this 
is  harder  for  me  to  say  than  to  do."  Metellus,  terrified  with 
his  menace,  retired,  and  afterwards  Caesar  was  easily  and 
readily  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

His  first  movement  was  to  Spain,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
solved to  drive  Afranius  and  Varro,  Pompey's  lieutenants ; 
and  after  having  made  himself  master  of  their  troops  and  pro- 
vinces, to  march  aeainst  Pompey,  without  leaving  any  enemy 
behind  him.     In  the  course  of^  this  expedition,  his  life  was 
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dffcen  in  danger  from  aipbuscades,  and  his  army  had  to  com- 
bat with  famine ;  yet  he  continued  his  operations  against  the 
enemy,  either  by  pursuit,  or  offering  them  battle,  or  forming 
lines  of  circumvailatipn  about  them,  till  he  forced  their  camp, . 
and  added  their  troops  to  hi3  own.  The  offiqers  made  theu* 
escape,  and  retired  to  Pompey ..  • 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  his  father-in-law  Piso,  pressed 
him  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  Isauricus,  to  make  his  court  to  Caasar,  opposed  it. 
The  senate  declared  him  dictator,  and  while  he  held  that  of- 
fice, he  recalled  the  exiles ;  he  restored  to  their  honours  the 
children  of  those  who  had  suffered  under  Sylla;  and  relieved 
debtors,  by  cancelling  part  of  the  usury.  These,  and  a  few 
more,  were  his  acts  during  .his  dictatorship,  which  he  laid 
down  in  eleven  days.  After  this,  he  caused  himself  to  be  de- 
clared consul  with  Servilius  Isauricuf,  and  then  went  to  pro- 
secute the  war.  He  marched  so  fast  to  3rundusium,  that  all 
his  troops  could  not  keep  up  with  him.  However,  he  embark- 
ed with  only  six  hundred  select  horse  and  five  legioQs.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice^  the  beginning  of  January, 
which  answers  to  the  Athenian  month  Posideon^  that  he  set 
sail.  He  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  made  himself  master  of  Ori- 
cum  and  Apollonia,  and  sent  back*  his  ships  to  Brundusium 
to  bring  over  the  forces  that  were  left  behind.  But  those 
troops,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  tir^^d  out  with  the  multi- 
tude of  enemies  they  had  to  engage  with,  broke  out  into  com- 
plaints against  Cssar,  as  they  were  upon  their  march  to  their 
port: — ^'^  Whither  will  this  man  lead  us,"  said  they,  "and 
where  will  be  the  end  of  our  labours  ?  Will  he  harass  us  for 
ever,  as  if  we  had  limbs  of  stone,  or  bodies  of  iron  ?  But  iron 
itself  yields  to  repeated  blows ;  our  very  shields  add  cuirasses 
c^iX  out  for  rest.  Will  not  Caesar  learn  from  our  wounds  that 
we  are  mortal,  that  we  have  the  same  feelings,  and  are  liable 
to  the  same  impressions  with  other  men  ?  The  gods  them- 
selves cannot  force  the  seasons,  or  clear  the  winter  seas  of 
storms  and  tempests.  And  it  is  in  this  season  that  he  would 
expose  us,  as  if  he  was  flying  from  his  enemies,  rather  than 
pursuing  them." 

Amidst  such  discourse  as  this,  they  moved  on  slowly  to 
Brundusium.  But  when  they  arrived  there,  and  found  that 
Caesar  was  gone,  they  changed  their  language,  and  reproached 
themselves  as  traitors  to  their  general.  They  vented  their 
anger  upon  their  officers,  too,  for  not  hastening  their  march ; 
and  sitting  upon  the  cliffs,  they  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  sea 

*  He  tent  them  b«ck  under  the  conduct  of  Galenus.  That  officer  losing 
the  opportunity  of  the  wind,  fell  in  with  Bibulus,  who  took  thirty  of  his  ships, 
and  burnt  them  all,  together  with  their  pilots  and  mariners^  in  order  to  in- 
timidate the  rest. 
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towards  Epirus,  to  see  if  they  could  discover  the  transports 
that  were  to  fetch  them. 

Mean  time  Caesar,  not  having  a  sufficient  force  at  ApoHonia 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  troops  at  Brun* 
dusium  delated  to  join  him,  to  relieve  himself  froiki  the  anxiety 
and  perplexity  he  was  in,  undertook  a  most  astonishing  enter- 

Erise.  Though  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  enemy^s  fleets, 
e  resolved  to  embark  in  a  vessel  of  twelve  oars,  without  ac- 
quainting any  person  with  his  intention,  and  sail  to  Brundu* 
sium.*  In  die  night,  therefore,  he  took  the  habit  of  a  slave, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  vessel  like  a  man  of  no  account, 
sat  there  in  silence.  They  fell  down  the  riverf  Anias  for  the 
sea,  where  the  entrance  is  generally  easy,  because  the  land- 
wind  rising  in  the  morning,  used  to  beat  off  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  smooth  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But  unluckily  that 
night  a  strong  sea- wind  sprung  up,  which  overpowered  that  from 
the  land ;  so  that  by  tlie  rage  of  the  sea  and  the  counteraction 
of  the  stream,  the  river  became  extremely  rough:  the  waves 
dashed  against  each  other  with  a  tumultuous  noise,  and  form- 
ed such  dangerous  eddies,  that  the  pilot  despaired  of  making 
good  his  passage,  and  ordered  the  mariners  to  turn  back.  Cae- 
sar, perceiving  this,  rose  up,  and  showing  himself  to  the  pilot, 
who  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  sight  of  him,  said,-— ^^  Go 
forward,  my  friend,  and  fear  nothing ;  thou  earnest  Caesar  and 
his  fortune."  The  mariners  then  forgot  the  storm,  and  plyiag 
their  oars  with  the  utikiost  vigour  and  alacrity,  endeavoured  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  waves.  But  such  was  their 
violence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,^  and  the  water  flowed  so 
fast  into  the  vessel,  that  Caesar  at  last,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, permitted  the  pilot  to  turn  back.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  camp,  the  soldiers  met  him  in  crowds,  pouring  out  their 
complaints,  and  expressing  the  greatest  concern  that  he  cHd 
not  assure  himself  of  conquering  with  them  only,  but,  in  dis- 
trust of  their  support,  gave  himself  so  much  uneasiness,  and 
exposed  his  person  to  so  much  danger  on  account  of  the 
absent. 

Soon  after,  Antony  arrived  from  Brundustum  with  the 
troops.:^     Caesar,  then,  in  the  highest  spirits,  offered  battle  to 

f  Most  historians  blame  this  as  a  rash  action :  and  Cesar  himself,  in  his 
Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  this,  or  of  another  less  dangerous  attempt 
which  is  related  by  Suetonius.  While  he  was  making  war  in  Gaul,  upon  ad- 
vice that  the  Gauls  had  surrounded  his  aimy  in  his  absence,  he  dressed  him- 
self like  a  native  of  the  country,  and  in  that  disguise  passed  through  the 
enemy's  sentinels  and  troops  to  his  own  camp. 

f  Strabo,  in  his  seventh  book  (Ed.  Par.  p.  316,  B.  C.)  calls  this  river  ^oui. 
In  Polybius  it  is  called  Lout  /  but  that  is  a  corruption,  the  A  being  changodj 
by  the  transcriber,  into  a  A. 

t  Antony  and  Calenus  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  which  had  esci4>ed 
Blbulusy  eight  hundred  horse  and  four  legions,  that  is,  three  old  oneih  and  op9 
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Pompey,  who  was  encamped  in  an  advantageous  manner,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  both  from  sea  and  land; 
whereas  C«sar  at  first  had  no  great  plenty,  and  afterwards  was 
tn  extreme  want.  The  soldiers,  however,  found  great  relief 
from  a  root^  in  th^  adjoining  fields,  which  they  prepared  in 
milk.  Sometimes  >  they  made  it  into  bread,  and  going  up  to 
the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  threw  it  among  them,  and  de- 
clared,—-^ That  as  long  as  the  -earth  produced  such  roots  they 
would  certainly  besiege  Pompey." 

Pompey  would  not  suiFer  either  such  bread  to  be  produced, 
or  such  speeches  to  be  reported  in  his  camp ;  for  his  men  were 
already  discouraged,  and  ready  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
the  impenetrable  hardness  of  Csesar's  troops,  who  could  bear 
as  much  as  so  many  wild  beasts.  There  were  frequent  skir- 
mishes about  Pompey's  entrenchments,!  and  Cssar  had  the 
advantage  in  them  all,  except  one,  in  which  his  party  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
having  his  camp  taken.  Pompey  headed  the  attack  in  person, 
and  not  a  man  could  stand  betore  him.  He  drove  them  upon 
their  own  lines  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  filled  their 
trenches  with  the  dead. 

Caesar  ran  to  meet  them,  and  would  have  rallied  the  fugi- 
tives, but  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He  laid  hold  on  the  ensign- 
staves  to  stop  them,  and  some  left  them  in  his  hands,  and 
others  threw  them  upon  the  ground,-  insomuch  that  no  less 
than  thirty-two  standards  were  taken.  Cesar  himself  was  very 
near  losing  his  life ;  for  having  laid  hold  of  a  tall  and  strong 
man,  to  stop  him  and  make  him  face  about,  the  soldier,  in  his 
terror  and  confusion,  lifted  up  his  sword  to  strike  him ;  but 
Caesar's  armour-bearer  prevented  it,  by  a  blow  which  cut  off 
his  arm. 

Caesar  saw  his  affairs  that  day  in  so  bad  a  posture,  that  after 
Pompey,  either  through  too  much  caution,  or  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  instead  of  giving  the  finishing  strike  to  so  great  an 
action,  stopped  as  soon  as  he  had  shut  up  the  enemy  within 
their  entrenchments,  and  sounded  a  retreat,  he  said  to  his 
friends  as  he  withdrew,—"  This  day  victory  would  have  de- 
clared for  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had  a  general  who  knew  how 

that  bad  been  newly  raited  {  and  when  they  were  landed,  Antony  tent  back 
the  ships  for  the  rest  of  the  forces. 

*  tih  root  was  called  CUtrai  Some  of  Cxasr's  soldiers,  who  had  served 
In  Sardinia,  had  there  learned  to  make  bread  of  it. 

t  Cesar  observed  an  old  camp  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  place  where 
Pompey  was  enclosed,  and  afterwards  abandoned.  Upon  his  quitting'  it,  Poa« 
pciy  Dad  taken  possession  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it.  This  post  Czsar 
attempted  to  reduce,  and  it  was  in  this  attempt  that  he  suffered  so  much  loss. 
He  loct  nine  hundred  and  sixty  foot,  four  hundred  horse,  among  whom  were 
several  Roman  kmghta,  five  tribones,  and  thirty-two  centurioBS.  We  men« 
tioned  just  now  that  Pompey  was  enclosed,  as  in  ftct  he  was  on  the  land  side, 
by  a  line  of  circumTaUation  drawn  by  Cssar. 
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to  conquer."  He  sought  repose  in  his  tent,  but  it  proved  the 
most  melancholy  night  of  his  life ;  for  he  gave  himself  up  to 
endless  reflections  on  his  own  misconduct  in  the  war\  He  con* 
sidered  how  wrong  it  was,  when  the  wide  countries  and  rich 
cities  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  were  before  him,  to  confine 
himself  to  so  narrow  a  scene  of  action,  and  sit  still  by  the  sea, 
while  the  enemy's  fleets  had  the  superiority,  and  in  a  place 
where  he  suffered  the  inconveniences  of  a  siege  from  the  want 
of  provisions,  rather  than  besiege  the  enemy  by  his  ar9is. 
Thus  agitated  and  distressed  by  the  perplexities  and  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  be  resolved  to  decamp,  and  march  again  kt 
Scipio  in  Macedonia ;  concluding  that  he  should  either  draw 
Pompey  after  him,  and  fprce  him  to  fight  where  he  could  not 
receive  supplies  as  he  had  done  from  the  sea;  or  else  that  he 
should  easily  crush  Scipio,  if  he  found  him  unsupported. 

Pompey's  troops  and  officers  were  greatly  elated  at  this  re- 
treat of  Caesar ;  they  considered  it  as  a  flight,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  he  was  beaten,  and,  therefore,  wanted  to  pur- 
sue. But  Pompey  himself  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  of 
such  consequence.  He  was  well  provided  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  waiting  the  advantages  of  time,  and  for  that  rea* 
son  chose,  by  protracting  the  war,  to' wear  out  the  little  vigour 
the  enemy  had  left.  The  most  valuable  of  Cesar's  troops  had, 
indeed^  an  experience  and  courage  which  were  irresistible  in 
the  field ;  but  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  long  marches,  for 
throwing  up  entrenchments,  for  attacking  walls,  and  passing 
whole  nights  under  arms.  They  were  too  unwieldly  to  en- 
dure much  fatigue  ;  and  their  inclination  for  labour  lessened 
with  their  strength.  Besides,  there  was  said  to  be  a  contagious 
distemper  among  them,  which  arose  from  their  strange  and 
bad  diet ;  and,  what  was  still  a  more  important  circumstance, 
Cxsar  wanted  both  money  and  provisions,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
if  he  must  shortly  fall  of  himself. 

These  were  P<ftnpey's  reasons  for  declining  a  batde ;  but 
not  ft  man,  except  Cato,  was  of  his  opinion ;  and  he  only,  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  countrymen : 
for  when  he  saw  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  in  the  late 
action,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  lie  dead  upon  the  field, 
he  covered  his  face,  and  retired  weeping.  All  the  rest  cen- 
sured Pompey  for  not  deciding  the  affair  immediately  with  the 
sword,  calling  him  Agamemnon  and  JCing  of  KingSj  as  if  he 
was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  pf  the  monarchy  he  was  in  pos- 
session of,  and  delighted  to  see  so  many  generals  waiting  his 
orders,  and  attending  to  pay  their  court.  Favonius,  who  af- 
fected to  imitate  Cato's  bold  manner  of  speaking,  but  carried 
it  much  too  far,  lamented  that  Pompey's  wanting  to  keep  the 
kingly  state  he  had  got,  would  prevent  their  eating  figs  that 
year  at  Tusculum.    And  Afranius,  lately  come  from  Spain, 
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where  he  had  succeeded  so  ill  in  his  command,  that  he  was 
accused  of  having  been  bribed  to  betray  his  army,  asked  Pom- 
pey, — ^'^  Why  he  did  not  fight  that  merchant  who  trafficked  in 
provinces  ?" 

Piqued  at  these  reproaches,  Pompey,  against  his  own  judg* 
ment,  marched  after  Cssar,  who*  proceeded  on  his  route  widi 
great  difficulty;  for,  on  account  of  his  late  loss,  all  looked 
upon  him  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  supply  him  with  pro- 
visions. However,  upon  his  taking  Gomphi,*  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  his  troops  not  only  found  sufficient  refreshments, 
but  recovered  surprisingly  of  the  distemper:  for,  drinking 
plentifully  of  the  wme  they  found  there,  and  afterwards  march- 
ing on  in  a  Bacchanalian  manner,  the  new  turn  their  blood 
took  threw  off  the  disorder,  and  gave  them  another  habits  of 
body. 

When  the  two  armies  were  enbamped  opposite  each-other  on 
the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  returned  to  his  old  opinion ; 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  some  unlucky  omens,  and  an 
alarming  dream.  lie  dreamed  that  the  people  of  Rome  re* 
ceived  him  in  the  theatre  with  loud  plaudits;  and  that  he 
adorned  the  chapel  of  Venus  Nlcephoraj  from  whom  Caesar 
derived  his  pedigree.  But  if  Pompey  was  alarmed,  those 
about  him  were  so  absurdly  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of 
victory,  that  Domitius,  Spinther,  and  Scipio,  quarrelled  about 
Caesars  pontificate;  and  numbers  sent^to  Rome  to  engage 
houses  convenient  for  consuls,  and  praetors,  making  diemselves 
sure  of.  being  soon  raised  to  diose  high  offices  after  the  war. 
But  the  cavadry  testified  the  greatest  impatience  for  a- battle; 
so  proud  were  they  of  their  fine  arms,  ot  the  condition  of  their 
horses,  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  their  persons ;  besides, 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  Caesar's,  being  seven 
thousand  to  one  thousand.  Nor  were  the  numbers  of  infantry 
equal ;  for  Pompey  had  forty-fiv-e  thousand,  and  Caesar  only 
t wenty^two  thousand . 

Cssar  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them, — ^^  That 
Comificius  was  well  advanced  on  his  way  with  two  more 
legions,  and  that  he  had  fifteen  cohorts,  under  the  command 
of  Calenus,  in  the  environs  of  Megara  and  Athens."  He 
then  asked  them, — "  Whether  they  chose  to  wait  for  those 
troops,  or  to  risk  a  battle  without  them?"  They  answered 
aloud,— ^^  Let  us  not  wait ;  but  do  you  find  out  some  stratagem 
to  bring  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  action." 

He  began  with  offering  sacrifices  of  purification  for  his  army, 
and,  upon  opening  the  first  victim,  the  soothsayer  cried  out, — 

*  Csesar,  perceiving  of  how  much  importance  it  was  to  his  service  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  pkce  before  Pompey  or  Scipio  could  come  up,  gave  a 
general  assault  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  though  the  walls  were  very 
high,  carried  it  before  sunset. 
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'^  Yon  Will  fight  within  three  days."  Csesar  then  asked  him, 
if  there  appeared  in  the  entriuls  any  auspicious  presage  ?  He 
answered,— ^^  It  is  you  who  can  best  resolve  that  question. 
The  gods  announce  a  great  change  and  revolution  in  affairs. 
If  you.  are  happy  at  present,  the  alteration  will  be  for  the 
worse ;  if  otherwise,  expect  better  fortune."  The  night  be- 
fore the  batde^  as  he  walked  the  rounds  about  midnight,  there 
appeared  a  luminous  phenomenon  in  the  air,  like  a  torch, 
which,  as  it  passed  over  his  cannp,  flamed  out  with  great 
brightness,  and  seemed  to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey.  And,  in 
the  morning,  when  the  guards  were  relieved,.a  ttimult  was  ob- 
served in  the  enemy's  camp,  not  unlike  a  panic  terror.  Caesar, 
however,  so  Uttle  expected  an  action  that  day,  that  he  had  or- 
dered his  troops  to  decamp,  and  march  to  Scotusa.* 

But  as  they  were  striking  their  tents,  his  scouts  rode  up,  and 
told  him  the  enemy  wer^  coming  down  to  give  him  batde. 
Happy  in  the  news,  he  made  his  prayer  to  the  gods,  and  then 
drew  up  his  army,  n^hich  be  divided  into  three  bodies.  Do- 
mitius  Calvinus  was  to  command  the  centre,  Antony  the  left 
wing,  and  himself  the  right,  where  he  intended  to  charge  at 
the  head  of  the  tenth  lepon.  Struck  with  the  number. and 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were 
posted  over  against  him,  he  ordered  six  cc^orts  privately  to 
advance  from  the  rear.  These  he  placed  behind  the  right 
wing,  and  gave  them  instructions  what  to  do  when  the  enemy's 
horse  came  to  charge.f  Pompey's  disposition  was  this^'— He 
commanded  the  right  wing  himself,  Domitius  the  left,  and  his 
father-in-law  Scipio,  the  main  body.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
leavalry  was  in  the  left  wing;  for  they  designed  to  surround 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  successful  effort  where 
C«sar  fought  in  person;  thinking  no  body  of  foot  could  be 
deep  enough  to  bear  such  a  shock,  but  they  must  necessarily 
be  broken  in  pieces  upon  the  first  impression. 

When  the  signal  was  ready  to  be  given,  Pompey  ordered  his 
infstntry  to  stand  in  close  order,  and  wait  the  enemy's  attack, 
till  they  were  near  enough  to  be  reached  by  the  javelin*  Ca^ar 
blamed  this  conduct.  He  said  Pompey  was  not  aware  what 
weight  the  swift  and  fierce  advance  to  the  first  charge  gives  to 


^  Caesar  hoped,  by  bis  frequent  decampings,  to  provide  better  for  bis  troops, 
and  perhaps  gain  a  favourable  opportunity  of  fignting. 

-j-  Cxsar  and  Appian  ag^e  that  Pompey  posted  himself  in  his  left  wing,  not 
in  the  right.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  Afraniua^  not  Lucius  Uomitius 
Aiienobarbus,  commanded  Pompey's  right  wing.  Cxsar,  does  not,  indeed, 
ezpresdy  say  who  commanded  there ;  but  he  says, — **  On  the  right  was  posted 
the  legion  of  Cilicia,  with  the  cohorts  brought  by  Afranius  out  of  Spain,  which 
Pompey  esteemed  the  flower  of  his  army/' — See  the  notes  on  the  Life  of 
Pompey. 
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every  blow,  nor  how  the  courage  of  each  soldiet  is  inflamed 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  whole.* 

He  was  now  going  to  put  hi3  troops  in  motion,  when  he  saw 
a  trusty  and  experienced  centurion  encouraging  his  men  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  that  day.  Caesar  called  him  by  his  name, 
and  said,—- ^^  What  cheer,  Caius  Crassinus  ?f  How,  think  you, 
do  we  stand  ?''  ^^  Caesar,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a  bold  accent, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  ^^  the  victory  is  ours.  It  will  be 
a  glorious  one^  and  this  day  I  shall  have  your  praise  either 
alive  or  dead."  So  saying,  he  ran  in  upon  the  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  which  consisted  Qt  a  hundred  and  twent]^ 
men.  He  did  great  execution  among  the  first  ranks,  ai^d  was 
pressing  on  with  equal  fierceness,  when  one  of  his  antagonists 
pushed  his  sword  with  such  force  in  his  mouth,  that  the  point 
came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck.  ^ 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  warmly  engiiged  in  the  centre, 
the  cavalry  advanced  from  Pompey's  left  wing  with  great  con- 
fidence, and'  extended  their  squadrons,  to  surround  Cesar's 
right  wing :  but  before  they  could  begin  the  attack^,:):  the  six 
cohorts  wtiich  Cssar  had  placed  behind,  came  up  boldly  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  did  pot,  according  td  custom,  attempt  to 
annoy  the  enemy  with  their  javelins  at  a  distance,  nor  strike 
at  the  legs  and  thighs  when  they  came  nearer,  but  aimed  at 
their  eyes,  and  wounded  them  in  the  face,  agreeably  to  the 
orders  they  had  received.  For  Capsar  hoped  that  these  young 
cavaliers,  who  had  not  been  used  to  wars  and  Mi;ounds,  and 
who  set  a  great  value  upon  their  beauty,  would  avoid,  above 
all  things,  a  stroke  in  that  part,  and  immediately  giye  way,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  present  danger,  as  the  future  deformity. 
The  event  answered  his  expectation.  They  could  not  bear  the 
spears  pointed  against  their  faces,  or  the  steel  gleaming  upon 
their  eyes,  but  turned  away  their  faces,  and  covered  them  with 
their  hands.  This  caused  such  confusion,  that  atlast  they  fled 
in  the  most  infamous  manner,  and  ruined  the  whole  cause :  for 
the  cohorts  which  had  beaten  them  off  surrounded  their  in- 
fantry, and  charging  them  in  the  rear,  as  well  as  in  front,  soou 
cut  them  to  pieces. 

Pompey,  when  from  the  other  wing  he  saw  his  cavalry  put 
to  the  rout,  was  no  longer  himself,  nor  did  he  remember  that 
he  was  Pompey  the  Great;  but,  like  a  man  deprived  of  his 
senses  by  some  superior  power,  or  struck  with  consternation 

*  Caesar  was  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  ordered  his  entrenchments  to 
be  filled  up,  assuring  his  troops  that  they  would  be  masters  of  the  enemy's 
camp  before  night. 

f  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pompey,  calls  him  Craniamu.    Caesar  calls  him 

^  Caesar  says  they  did  eneage  bis  right  ^ing,  and  obliged  his  cavalry  to  give 
ground.^^e^  CiviU  lib.  ill. 

VOL.  III.  Mm  ^       ..  (^nnn\(> 
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at  his  defeat,  as  the  consequence  of  the  divine  decree,  he  re- 
tired to  his  camp  without  speaking  a  word,  and  sat  down  in 
his  tent  to  wait  the  issue.  At  last,  after  his  whole  army  was 
broken  and  dispersed,  and  the  enemy  had  got  upon  his  ram- 
parts, and  w'ere  engaged  with  the  troops  appointed  to  defend 
them,  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself,  and  cried  out, — ^  What! 
into  my  camp  too,?"  Without  uttering  one  word  more,  he  laid 
aside  the  ensigns  of  his  dimity  as  general,  and  taking  a  habit 
diat  might  favour  his  flight,  he  made  his  escape  privately. 
What  misfortunes  befel  him  afterwards,  how  he  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  assassinated  by  the 
traitors,  we  have  related  at  large  in  his  life. 

When  Cassar  entered  the  camp,  and  saw  what  numbers  of 
the  enemy  lay  dead,  and  those  they  were  then  despatching,  he 
said  with  a  sigh,—"  This  they  would  have ;  to  this  cruel  ne- 
cessity they  reduced  me:  for  had  Caesar  dismissed  his  troops, 
after  so  many  great  a^  successful  wars,  he  would  have  been 
condemned  as  a  criminal."     Asinius.  PoUio  tells  us  C«sar 

Soke  those  words  in  Liitin,  and  that  he  afterwards  expressed 
e  sense  of  them  in  Greek.  He  adds,  that  most  of  those 
who  were  killed  at  the  taking  of  the  camp  were  slaves,  and 
that  there  fell  not  in  the  batde  above  six  thousand  soldiers.* 
CsBsar  incorporated  with  his  own  legions  most  of  the  infantry 
that  were  taken  prisoners,  and  pardoned  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Brutus,  who  afterwards  killed  himi,  wds  of  the  num- 
ber. It  is  said,  that  when  he  did  not  mak^  hn  appearance 
after  the  battle,  Cesar  was  very  uneasy ;  and  that  upon  his 
presenting  himself  unhurt,'  he  expressed  great  joy. 

Among  the  many  signs  that  announced  this  victory,  that  at 
Tralles  was  the  most  remarkable.  There  was  a  statue  of 
CsBsar  in  the  temple  of  Victory;  and,  though  the  ground  about 
it  was  naturally  hard,  and  paved  with  hard  stone  besides,  it  is 
said  that  a  palm-tree  sprung  up  at  the  pedestal  6f  the  statue. 
At  Padua,  Caius  Cornelius,  a  countryman  .and  acquaintance 
of  Livy,  and  a  celebrated  diviner,  was  observing  the  flight  of 
^irds  the  day  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought.  By  this  ob- 
servation, according  to  Livy's  account,  he  first  discerned  die 
time  of  action,  and  said  to  those  that  were  by,  "  The  great 
affair  now  draws  to  a  decision ;  the  two  generals  are  engaged." 
Then  he  made  another  observation,  and  the  signs  appeared  so 
clear  to  him,  that  he  leaped  up  in  the  most  enthusiastic  man- 
ner, and  cried  out, — "  Caesar,  thou  art  the  conqueror."  As 
the  company  stood  in-gteat  astonishment,  he  took  the  sacred 
fillet  from  his  head,  and  swore,-*-"  He  would  neve}*  put  it  on 

*  Cxsar  says  there  fell  abQut  fifteen  thousand  of  the  enemj,  and  tbat  he 
took  above  twenty-four  thousand  prisoners ;  and  that  on  his  side  the  loss 
amounted  only  to  about  two  himdrcd  private  soldiers,  and  thirty  centurkms. 
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agun,  till  die  event  had  put  his  art  beyond  question."    Livy 
afirms  this  for  a  trudi. 

Cssar  granted  the  whole  nation  of  Thessaly  their  liberty, 
for  the  sake  of  the  vict6ry  he  had  gained  there,  and  then  went 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  He  bestowed  the  same  privilege  on  the 
Cnidiahs,  in  compliment  to  Thtopompus,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  collection  of  fid)les ;  and  he  discharged  die  inhabit* 
ants  of  Asia  from  a  third  part  of  their -imposts. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he  found  Pompey  assassi- 
nated; and  when  Theodottts  presented  the  head  to  him,  he 
turned  from  the  sight  wifh  great  abhorrence.  The  signet  of 
that  general  was  the  only  diing  he  took,  and  on  taking  it  he 
wept.  As  often  as  any  of  Pompey's  friends  and  companions 
were  taken  by  Ptolemy,  wandering  about  the  country,  and 
brought  to  CiMtar,  he  loaded  diem  with  favours,  and  took  them 
into  his  own  service.  He  wrote  jto  his  friends  at  Rome,-^ 
^That  the  chief  enjoyment  he  had  of  his  victory  was  in  saving 
every  day  one.or  odier  of  his  fellow-cidzens,  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him." 

As  for  his  Egyptian  war,  some  assert  that  it  was  underta- 
ken widiout  necessity ;  and  that  his  passion  for  Cleopatra  en* 
gaged  him  in  a  quarrel,  which  proved  both  prejudicial  to  his 
reputation,  and  dangerous  to  his  person.     Others  accuse  the 
king's  ministers,  particularly  the  eunuch  Phodnus,  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  at  court,  and  who,  having  taken  off  Pompey, 
and  renioved  Cleopatra,  privately  meditated  an  attempt  against 
Csftsar.     Hence  it  is  said,  that  Cssar  began  to  pass  the  ni^ht  in 
entertainments  among  his  friends,  for  die  greater  security  of 
his  perscm.     The  behaviour,  indeed,  of  this  eunuch  in  public, 
all  he  said  and  did  widi  respect  t%  Cesar,  was  intolerably  in- 
solent and  invidious.    The  com  ne  supplied  his  soldiers  with 
was  old  and  musty,  and  he  told  them,— -^'  They  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  it,  since  they  lived  at  other  people's  cost."     He 
caused  only  wooden  and  eardien  vessels  to  be  served  up  at  the 
king's  table,  on  pretence  that  Cesar  had  taken  all  the  gold  and 
silver  ones  for  debt ;  for  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  owed 
Cesar   seventeen  million  five  hundred   thousand  drachmas, 
Cesar'  had  formerly  remitted  to  his  children  the  rest,  but 
thought  fit  to  demand  the  ten  millions  at  this  dme,  for  the 
tnaintenance  of  his  army.     Photinus,  instead  of  paying  the 
money,  advised  him  to  go  and  finish  the  great  affairs  he  had 
upon  Dis  hands,  after  which  be  should  have  his  money  with 
thanks.    But  Cesar  told  him, — ^^  He  had  no  need  of  Egyptian 
counsellors,"  and  privately  sent  for  Cleopati^  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  princess  taking  only  one  friend,  Apollodorus  the  Sici- 
lian, widi  her,  got  into  a  small  boat,  sjid  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  made  for  the  palace.    As  she  saw  it  difficult  to^nter  it 
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undiscovered,  she  rolled  herself  up  in  a  carpet:  Apollodonis 
tied  her  up  at  full  lengthy  like  a  bale  of  goods,  and  carried  her 
in  at  the  gates  to  Csesar.  This  stratagem  of  hers,  which  was 
a  strong  proof  of  her  wit  and  ingenuity,  is  said  to  have  first 
opened  her  the  way  to  Caesar's  heart ;  and  the  conquest  ad- 
vanced BO  fast,  by  the  charms  ef  her  conversation,  that  he  took 
upon  him  to  reconcile  her  brother  to  her,  and  insisted  that  she 
should  reign  with  him.,^ 

An  entertainment  was  given  on  account  of  this  reconcilia* 
tion,  and  allmetto  rejoice  on  the  occasion;  when  a  servant  of 
Caesar's,  who  was  his  barber,  a  timorous  and  suspicious  man, 
led  by  his  natural  caution  to  inquire  into  every  tning,  and  to 
listen  every  where  about  the  palace,  found  that  Achillas  the 
general,  and  Photinus  the  eunuch,  were  plotting  against 
Caesar's  life.  Caesar  being  informed  of  their  design,  phmted 
his  guards  about  the  hall,  and  killed  Photinus.  But  Achillas 
escaped  to  the* army,  and  involved  Caesar  in  a  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  war;  for,  with  a  few  troops  he  had  to  make  head 
against  a  great  city,  and  a  powerful  army* 

The  first  difficulty  he  met  with*  was  the  want  of  water,  the 
Egyptians  having  stopped  up  the  aqueducts  that  supplied  his 
quarter.!  The  second  was  the  loss  of  his  ships  in  harbour,  which 
he  was  forced  to  bum  himself,  to  pre  Vent  their,  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands ;  when  the  flames  unfortunately  spreading  from 
the  dock  to  the  palace,  burnt  the  great  Alexandrian  library.  The 
third^  was  in  the  sea«fight  near  die  isle  of  Pharos,  when,  seeing 
his  men  hard  pressed,  he  leaped  from  the  mole  into  a  little  skiff, 
to  go  to  their  assistance.  The  Egyptians  making  up  on  all 
sides,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  with  much  difficulty 
reached  hi&  galleys  by  swimjning.^  Having  several  valuable 
papers,  which  he  was  not  willing  either  to  lose  or  to  wet,  it  is 
said  he  held  them  above  water  with  one  hand,  and  swam  with 
the  other.  The  skiff  soon  sunk  after  he  left  it.  At  last  the 
king  joining  the  insurgents,  Caesar  attacked  and  defeated  him. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain,  and  the  king  was 
heard  of  no  more.     This   gave  Caesar  an  opportunity  to  es- 

*  He  was  in  great  danger  before,  when  attacked  in  the  palace  by  Achillat, 
who  had  made  himself  roaster  of  Alexandria. — C<e«.  BeU.  Civil,  lib.  iii.  $ub 
Jinem. 

f  They  also  contrived  to  raise  the  sea-water  by  engines,  and  pour  it  into 
Caesar's  re8er%'oirs  and  cisterns  j  but  Czsar  ordered  wells  to  be  dug,  and,  in  a 
night's  time,  got  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  water.    Tide  C««.  Bell.  Alex. 

t  First  there  was  a  general  naval  engagement;  after  which  Cesar  attacked 
the  island,  and  last  of  all  the  mole.  It  was  in  this  last  attack  he  was  under  the 
difficulty  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

§  His  first  intention  was  to  gain  the  admiral  galley ;  but  finding  it  very  hard 
pressed,  he  made  for  the  others.  And  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did, 
for  his  own  gfalley  soon  went  to  the  bottom. 
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tablish  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt.     Soon  after  she  had  a  son 
by  him,  whom  the  Alexandrians  called  Ciesario. 

He  then  departed  for  Syria,  and  from  thence  marched  into 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  intelligence  that  Domitius^  whom 
he  had  left  governor,  was  defeated  by  Phamaces,  son  of  Mi- 
thridates,  and  forced  to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with  the  few  troops 
that  he  had  left ;  and  that  Phamaces,  pursuing  his  advantage 
with  great  ardour,  had  made  himself  master  of  Bithynia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  was  attempting  Armenia  the  Less,  having 
stirred  up  all  the  kings  and  tetrarchs  of  Asia  against  the  Ro- 
mans, ts^sar  immediately  marched  against  him  with  three 
legions,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  near  Zela,  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  as  well  as  ruined  his 
whole  army.  In  the  account  he  gave  Amintius,  one  of  his 
friends  in  Rome,  of  the  rapidity  and  despatch  with  which  he 
gained  his  victory,  he  made  use  only  of  three  words,* — ^^  I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  Their  having  all  the  sapie  form 
and  termination  in  the  Roman  lan^age,  adds  grace  to  their 
conciseness. 

After  this  extraordinary  success,  he  returned  to  It^ly^  and 
arrived  at  Rome,  as  the  year  of  his  second  dictatorship,  an' 
office  that  had  never  been  annual  before,  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  He  was  declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing.  But 
it  was  a  blot  in  his  character  that  h^  did  not  punish  his  troops, 
who  in  a  tumult  had  killed  Cosconius  and  Galba,  men  of  prae- 
torian dignity,  in  any  severer  manner  than  by  calling  them  citi- 
zensf  instead  of  fellow-soldiers.  Nay,  he  gave  each  of  them 
a  thousand  drachmas  notwithstanding,  and  kssi^ed  them 
large  portions  of  land  in  Italy.  Other  complaints  against  him 
arose  from  the  madness  of  Dolabella,  the  avarice  of  Amintius, 
the  drunkenness  of  Antony,  and  the  insolence  of  Comificius,^ 
,  who,  having  got  possession  of  Pompey's  house,  pulled  it  down 
and  rebuilt  it,  because  he  thought  it  not  large  enough  for  him. 
These  things  were  very  disagreeable  to  liie  Romans.  Cssar 
knew  it,  and  disapproved  such  behaviour,  but  was  obliged, 
through  political  views,  to  make  use  of  such  ministers. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  had  escaped 
into  Africa,  where  they  raised  a  respectable  army  with  the  as- 

*  Vetdf  vidi,  vid. 

t  But  by  thte  Appellation  they  were  cashiered.  It  was  the  tenth  legion 
which  had  mutinied  at  Capua,  and  afterwards  parched  with  great  insolence 
to  Rome.  Cxaar  readily  gave  them  the  discharge  they  demanded,  which 
so  humbled  them,  that  they  begged  to  be  taken  again  into  his  service ;  and 
he  did  not  admit  of  it  without  much  seeming  reluctance,  nor  till  after  much 
entreaty. 

i  It  was  Antony,  not  Comificius,  who  got  the  forfeiture  of  Pompey's  house ; 
as  appears  from  the  Life  of  Antony,  and  Cicero's  second  Philippic.  There- 
fore, there  is  probably  a  transposition  in  this  place,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
•f  some  transcriber. 
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sistance  of  king  Juba.  Cesar  now  resolved  to  ttny  war  into 
their  quarters ;  a«  in  ordtr  to  it,  first  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
though  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  To  pre- 
vent his  ofRcers  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of  having  the  ex- 
pedition delayed)  he  pitched  his  own  tent  almost  within  the 
wash  of  the  sea;  and  a  favoilfcabie  wind  springing  up,  lie  re* 
embarked  with  three  thousand  foot  and  a  small  body  of  horse.-* 
After  he  had  landed  them  safely  and  privately  on  the  African 
coast,  he  set  sail  again  in  quest  of  the  remaining  part  of  his 
troops,  whose  numbers  were  more  considerable,  and  for  whom 
he  was  under  great  concern.  He  found  them,  however,  on  their 
way,  at  sea,  and  conducted  them  all  to  his  African  eamp. 

He  was  there  informed,  that  the  enemy  had  great  dependence 
on  an  ancient  oracle,  the  purport  of  which  was, — ^  That  Ac 
race  of  Scipio  would  he  always  victorious  ih  Africa."  And  as , 
he  happened  to  have  in  his  army  one  of  the  family  of  Africa- 
nus,  named  Scipio  Sallution,  though  in  other  respects  a  con« 
temptible  fellow,  either  in  ridicule  of  Scipio,  the  enemy's 
general,  or  to  turn  the  oracle  on  his  side,  in  all  engagements 
he  gave  this  Sallation  the  command,  as  if  he  had  been  really 
general.  There  were  frequent  occasions  of  this  kind;  for  he 
was  often  forced  to  fight  ibr  provisions,  having  neither  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bread  for  his  men,  nor  of  forage  for  his  horses.  He 
was  obliged  to  give  his  horses  the  very  sea-weed,  only  washing 
out  the  salt,  and  mixing  a  little  grass  with  it  to  make  it  go 
down.  The  thing  that  laid  him  under  a  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  this  expedient,  was  the  number  of  Numidian  caval- 
ry, who  were  extremely  well  mounted,  and  by  swift  and  sud- 
den impressions  commanded  the  whole  coast. 

One  dav,  whenX}aesar's  cavalry  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
diverted  inemselves  with  an  African  who  danced  and  played 
upon  the  flute  with  great  perfection.  They  had  left  their 
horses  to  the  care  of  boys,  and  sat  attending  to  the  entertain- 
ment with  great  delight,  when  the  enemy  coming  upon  them 
at  once,  killed  part,  and  entered  the  camp  with  others,  who  fled 
with  great  precipitation.  Had  not  C«sar  himself  and  Aftinius 
PoUio  come  to  their  assistance,  and  stopped  their  flight,  the 
vrar  would  have  been  at  an  end  that  hour.  In  another  engage- 
ment, the  enemy  had  the  advantage  again ;  on  which  occasion 
it  was  that  Caesar  took  an  ensign,  who  was  running  away,  by 
the  neck,  and  making  him  face  about,  said,<— ^^  Look  on  this 
side  for  the  enemy." 

Scipio,  flushed  with  these  successful  preludes,  was  desirous 
to  come  to  a  decisive  action.  Theretore,  leaving  Afranius 
and  Juba  in  their  respective  camps,  which  were  at  no  great 

*  He  embarked  ux  legions  aad  two'tfiouflftD^  bone ;  but  the  number  men- 
tioned by  Plutftrck  was  fdl  that  be  landed  at  first;  many  «f  the  ahipa  hanog 
been  separated  by  a  storm. 
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distance,  he  went  inperson  to  the  camp  above  the  lakie,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thsnsus,  to  raise  a  fortification  for  a  place 
of  arms  and  an  occasional  retreat.  While  Scipio  was  con- 
structing his  walls  and  ramparts^  Cesar,  with  incredible  des- 
patch, made  his  way  through  a  country  almost  impracticable, 
by  reason  of  its  woods  and  <iificult  passes,  and  coming  sud- 
denly upon  him,  attacked  one  part  of  his  army  in  the  rear,  an- 
other in  the  front,  and  put  the  whole  to  flight.  Then  making 
the  best  use  of  his  opportunity,  and  of  the  favour  of  fortulie, 
with  ode  tide  of 'success  he  took  the  camp  of  Afranius,  and 
destroyed  that  of  the  Numidiana ;.  Juba,  their  king,  being  glad 
to  save  himself  by  flight.  Thus,  in  a  small  part  of  one  day, 
he  made  himself  master  of  three  camps,  and  killed  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  only  of  fifty  men. 

Such  is  the  account  ^ome  give  ais  of  the  action :  others  say, 
that  as  Caesar  was  drawing  up  his  army,  and  giving  his  orders, 
he  had  an  attack  of  his  old  distemper  ;  and  that  unon  its  ap- 
proach, before  it  had  overpowered  and  deprived  nim  of  ms 
senses,  as  he  felt  the  first  agitations,  he  directed  his  people  to 
carry  him  to  a  neighbouring  tower,  where  he  Uy  in  quiet  till 
the  fit  was  over. 

Many  persons  of  consular  and  prsetorian  dignity  escaped 
out  of  the  battle.  Some  of  them  bemg  afterwards  takei^,  des- 
patched themselves,  and  a  number  were  put  to  death  by  Cae- 
sar. Having  a  strong  desire  to  take  Cato  alive,  the  conqueror 
hastened  to  Utica,*  which  C^to  had  the  charge  of,  and  for 
that  reason  was  not  in  the  battle ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  killed  himself,  and  his  uneasiness  at  the 
news  was  very  visible.  As  his  officei:s  were  wondering  what 
might  be  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness,  he  cried  out, — ^^  Cato, 
I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  enviedst  me  the  glory  of  giv- 
ing thee  thy  life."  Nevertheless,  by  the  book  which  he  wrote 
against  Cato  aifter  his  death,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  had  any 
intentions  of  favour  to  him  before ;  for  how  can  it  be  thought 
he  would  have  spared  the  livmg  enemy,  when  he  poured  so 
much  venom  afterwards  upon  hrs  grave  ? '  Vet,  from  his  cle- 
mency to  Cicero,  to  Brutus,  and  others  without  number,  who 
had  borne  arms  against  him,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  book 
was  not  written  whh  a,  spirit  of  rancour,  but  of  political  am- 
bition ;  for  it  was  composed  on  such  an  occasion.  Cicero 
had  written  an  encomium  upon  Cato,  and  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cato  to  the  book.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the 
Romans,  as  might  be  expected,  as  well  from  the  superior  elo- 

*  Before  Csaur  left  Utica,  he  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage,  as 
he  did,  soon  alter  his  return  to  Italy,  for  the  rebuilding^  of  Corinth ;  so  that 
these  two  cities  were  destroyed  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  year  raised 
out  of  their  ruias,  in  which  they  had  lain  about  a  hundred  years.  Two  years 
after,  they  were  botft  repeopled  with  Roman  colonies. 
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quence  of  the  author,  as  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Caesar 
was  piqued  at  the  success  of  a  work,  which,  in  praising  a  man 
who  had  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  he 
thought  insinuated  something  to  the  dissUlvantage  of  his  cha^ 
racter.  He  therefore  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  called 
AntuCato^  and  which  contained  a  variety  oi  charges  against 
that  great  man.  Both  books  have  still  their  friends,  as  a  re- 
gard to  the  memory  of  Caesar  or  of  Cato  predominates. 

Caesar,  after  his  return  from  Africa  to  Rome,  spoke  in  his;h 
terms  of  his  victory  to  the  people.  He  told  tliem  he  had  sub- 
dued a  country  so  extensive  that  it  would  bring  yearly  into 
the  public  stores  two  hundred  thousand  Attic*  measures  of 
wheat,  and  three  million  of  pounds  of  oil.  After  this,  he  led 
up  his  several  triumphs  over  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.f  In 
the  title  of  the  latter,  mention  was  not  made  of  Scipio,  but  of 
Juba  only.  Juba,  the  son  of  that  prince,  then  very  young, 
walked  in  the  procession.  It  proved  a  happy  captivity  for 
him  ;  for  of  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  Numidiah,  he  be- 
came a  historian  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  most 
learned  of  Greece^  The  triumph  was  followed  by  large  do- 
nations to  the  soldiers,  and  feasts  and  public  diversions  for 
the  people.  He  entertained  them  at  twenty-two  thousand 
tables,  and  presented  them  with  a  numerous  show  of  gla- 
diators, and  naval  fights,  in  honour  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who 
had  been  long  dead. 

When  those  exhibitions  were  over,^  an  account  w^as  taken 

*  Medinmi.    See  the  table  of  weights  and  measures. 

f  Plutarch  either  forgot  to  make  mention  of  the  triumph  over  Gaul,  which 
was  the  most  considerable,  or  else  tov  Kixtaov  has  dropt  out  of  the  text. 

t  Ruauld  takes  notice  of  three  great  mistakes  in  tius  passage.  The  first  is, 
where  it  said  that  Cxsar  took  a  ctfiuut  of  the  people.  Suetonius  does  not  men- 
tion it;  and  Aug^ustus  himself,  in  the  Marmora  AncyranOf  say%  that  in  his  sixth 
consulate,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  7^5,  he  numbered  the  people,  which 
had  not  been  done  for  forty-two  years  before.  The  second  is>  that  before  the 
civil  wars  broke  out  between  Cxsar  and  Pompey,  the  number  of  the  people  in 
Rome  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hnndjneq  and  twenty  thousandj  for  long 
before  that  it  was  much  greater,  and  h«i  continued  upon  the  mcrease.  The 
last  is,  where-  it  is  asserted,  that  in  less  than  three  years  those  three  hundred 
and  twenty  Uiousand  were  reduced,  by  that  war,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
«and ;  the  falsity  of  which  assertion  is  evident  from  this,  that  a  little  while  after 
Cxsar  made  a  draught  of  eighty  thousand  to  be  sent  to  foffeign  colonies.  But 
what  is  still  stronger,  eighteen  years  after  Aunutus  took  an  account  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  found  the  number  amount  to  four  nullions  and  sixty  three  thousand,  as 
Suetonius  assures  us.  From  a  passage  in  the  same  author,  (life  of  Cxsar, 
chap,  iv.)  these  mistakes  of  Plutarch  took  their  rise.  Suetonius  there  says,— 
**  Recensum  populi  nee  more  nee  loco  solito,  sed  vicatim  per  dominos  insula- 
rum  egit :  ftque  ex  viffinti  trecentisque  millibus  accipientium  frumentum  e 
publico,  ad  centum  qmnquagtnta  retraxit."  Suetonius  speaks  there  of  the 
citizens  who  shared  in  the  public  corn,  whom  he  found  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  and  probably  because  he  perceived  that  dis- 
tribution answered  in  many  only  the  purposes  of  idleness,  he  reduced  the 
number  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Plutarch  mistook  recentum  for 
cermm ;  and  this  error  led  him  into  the  other  mistakes. 
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of  the  citizens,  who,  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou-% 
sand,  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  So  fatal 
a  calamity  was  the  civil  war,  and  «uch  a  number  of  the  peo- 
ple did  it  take  off,  ^o  say  nothing  of  the  misfortunes  it  brought 
upon  the  rest  of  Italy^  and  all  the  provinces  of  tjKe  empire. 

This  business  done,  he  was  elected  consul  the  fourth  time ; 
and  the  first  thing  he  undertook  was  to  march  into  Spain 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey^  who,  though  young,  had  assem- 
bled a  numerous  army,  and  showed  a  courage  worthy  the  com- 
mand they  bad  undertaken.  The  great  -battle  which  put  a 
period  to  that  war  was  fought  under  the  .  walls  of  Munda. 
Caesar  at  first  saw  his.  men  so  hard  pressed,  and  making  so 
feeble  a  resistance,  that  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  amidst  the 
swords  and  spears,  ciying,— *'  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  deliver 
your  general  into  the  h^nds  of  boys  ?"  The  great  and  vigorous 
efforts  this  reproach  produced  at  last  made  the  enemy  turn 
their  backs,  and  there  were  more  than  thirty  thousanciof  them 
slain,  whereas  Caesar  lost  only  a  thousand,  but  those  were  some 
of  the  best  .men  he  had.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he 
.told  his  friends, — :"  He  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  that 
was  the  first  t;ime  he  had  fought  for  his  life." 

He  won  this  battle  on  the  day  of  the  Liberalia^*  which  was 
the  same  day  diat  Pompey  the  Great  marched  out  four  years 
before.  The.younger  of  Porapey's  sons  lioade  his  escape ;  the 
other  was  taken  by  Didius,  a  few  days  after,  ^who  brought  his 
head  to  Caesar. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  wars ;  and  his  triumph  on  account 
of  it  gave  the  Romans  more  pain  than  any  other  step  he  had 
taken.  He  did  not  liow  mount  the  car  forliaving  conquered 
foreign  generals,  or  barbarian  kings,  but  for  ruining  the  chil- 
dren and  destroying  the  race  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  Rome 
had  ever  produced,  though  he  proved  at  last  unfortunate.  All 
the  world  condemned  his  triumphing  in  the  calamities  of  his 
country,  and.  rejoicing  in  things  which  nothing  could  excuse, 
either  before  the  gods  or  men,  but  extreme  necessity.  And  it 
was  the  more  obvious  to  condemn  it,  because,  before  this  he 
had  never  sent  any  messenger  or  letter  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  any  victory  he  had  gained  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  rather 
ashamed  of  such  advantages!  The  Romans,  however,  bowing 
to  his  power,  atnl  submitting  to  the  bridle,  because  tihey  saw 
no  other  respite  from  intestine  wars  and  miseries,  but  the 
taking  one  man  for  their  master,  created  him  dictator  for  life. 
This  was  a  complete  tyranz^;  for  to  absolute  power  they  added 
perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the  senate  should 
confer  great  honours  upon  Caesar,  but  honours  within  the 


*  The  seveoteenth  of  March. 
VOL.  lU.  N  n 
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Hd^asul-e  of  huthanitv.  Tho&e  vrhio  fbUowe4  contended  with 
each  other  Mrhlch  should  make  hitari  the  most  extraordinaiy 
compliments,  and  by  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  their 
decrees,  rendered  him  odious  and  insupportable  even  to  per» 
sotis  of  candour.'  His  enemies  are  supposed  to  vie  with  his 
flatterers  in  thede  sacrifices,  that  they  might  have  the  better 
pretence,  and  the  more  cause,  t^  lift  U]>  their  hands  against 
jiim.  This  is  probable  enougt^,  because,  in  other  tespects,  after 
the  civil  wars  were  brought  to  An  end,  his  conduct  was  irre^ 
prbachable.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in 
their  ordering  a  te^nple  to  be  built  to  Clem ekcV,  in  gratitude 
for  the  mercy  they  nad  experienced  in  Caesar.  For  he  not 
only  .pardoned  ihost  of  .tiio^e  who  had  appeared  against  fajm 
in  the  field,  but  on  'sbnie  of  them  he  bestowed  honours  and 
preferments ;  on  Brutus  and  Cassius,.  for  instance ;  for  they 
were  both  prastprs.  The  statues  of  Pompey  had  been  thrown 
down,  but  ne  did  not  suffer  them  to  lie  in  that  posture ;  he 
erected  them  s^in.  On  which  occasion  Cicero  said, — ^"  That 
Casar,  by  rearing  Pompey's  statues,  had  established  his  own." 

His  friends  pressed  mm  to  have  a  guard,  and  many  offered 
tp  serve  in  that  capacity,  but  he'  would  not  suffer  iu  For  he 
said,— ^^  It, was  better  to  die  once  than  to  liv^  always  in  fear 
of  death.'*  He  esteemed  the  affection  of  the  people  the  most 
honpnrable  and  the  safest  guards  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
gain  them  by  feasts  and  distributions  of  corn,  as  he  did  the 
soldiers,  by  placing  them  in  agreeable  colonies.  The  most 
noted  places  that  he  colonized  were  Carthage  and  Corinth;  of 
which  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  they  were  both  taken  and  de^ 
moHshed  at  the  same  time,  so  they  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
stored. 

The  nobility  he  gained  by  promising  them  consulates  and 
prffitorships,  or,  if  they  were  engaged,  by  giving  them  other 
places  of  nonour  and  profit.  To  all  he  opened  the  prospects 
of  hope :  for  he  was  desirous  to  reign  over  a  wilting  people. 
For  this  reason  he  was  so  st\idiotid  to  oblige,  that  when  Fabius 
Maximus  died  suddenly  towards  the  close  of  his  consulship, 
he  appointed  Caninus  Kebilius*  consul  for  the  day  that  re*- 
mained.  Numbers  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  accord<- 
ing  to  custom,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  senates-house ;  on 
which  occasipn  Cicero  said,-^^^  Let  us  make  haste  and  pay 
ovir  compliment  to  the  consul  before  his  office  is  expired.^*' 

Caesar  had  such  talents  for  great  attempts,  and  so  vast  an 
ambition,  that  the  many  actions  he  had  periormed  by  no  means 
induced  him  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  acquired ; 
they  rather  whetted  his  appetite  for  other  conquests,  produced 
new  designs  Equally  great,  together  widi  equal  confidence  of 

*  Macrobius  csBs  him  Rtbilus,. 
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Bucc(84,  and  intpired  him  with  a  passion  fo^  fresh  repowq,  a^ 
if  he  hiid  exhausted. all  the  pleasures  of  the  old.  This  pa^^* 
sion  was  nothing  but  a  jealousy  of  hrmself^  a  contest  with  him- 
self .(as  eager  as  if  it  had  beeu  with  another  man)  to  miEtke  his 
future  achieveii\ents  outshine  the  past.  In  this  spirit  he  had 
formed  a  design,  and  was  making  preparations  for  war  agaiQs^ 
the  Parthians.  After  he  had  subdued  them,  he  intended  to 
traverse  Hyrcania,  and  marching  along  by  the  Caspian  sea  an4 
Mount  Caucasus,  to  enter  Scy thia  i  to  ^rry  his  conquering 
arms  through  the  countries  adjoining  to  Germany,  and  through 
Germany  itself;  and  then  to  return  by  Oaul  to  Roipe;  thus 
finishing  the  circle  of  the  Roman  eYnpire^  as  well  as  eit^nding 
its  boii^s  to  the  OQ^an  on' every  side* 

During  the  preparations  for  this  expedition,  he  attempted  to 
dig  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  committed  the  care 
of  that  work  to.  Anienus.*  He  designed  ^Iso  to  copvey  the 
Tiber  by  a  deep  channel  directly  from  Rome  to  Circsi,  and  so 
into  the  sea  near  Tarracina,  for,  the  conyenience  as  well  as  ^e^ 
curity  of  merchants  who  traded  to  Rome.  .  Another  public* 
spirited  work  that  he  meditated,,  was  to  drain  all  the  marshes 
by  Nonitentumt  ^^d  Setia,  by  which  grpund  enough  would  be 
gained  from  the  water  to  employ  manv  thousands  of  hands  in 
tillage.  He  proposed  farther,  to  raise  bai^ks  on  the  shor^ 
nearest  Rome,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking  in  upon  the 
land ;  to  clear  the  Ostian  shore  of  its  secret  and  dangerous 
obstructions,  and  to  build  harbours  fit  to  receive  the  many 
vessels  that  came  in  there.  These  things  were  designed,  but 
did  n<H  take  effect. 

He  completed,,  however,  the  regulations  .of  the  calendar,,  and 
corrected  the  erroneous  computation  of  time,^  agreeaUy  to  a 

*  AM«yoir  tiri  TKTo  ff>^o;^ii^Tflt^ivdc«  Tlie  I^tin  and  Fpench  tramlators  join  thii 
with  the  sentence  that  Ibllewa,  and  render  it,— ^<  Hq  desigfned  alio  to  unite 
the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  and  conver  them  by  ^■  deep  channel  directly  froip 
Borne  to  Circaei,"  8bc.  Dut  against  the  construction  there  is  this  strong  object 
tion,  that  the  Anio  falls  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome.  In  Greek,  too,  that  nver 
would  be  AvMf,  not  AvArroc.  And  if  we  admitted  of  that  construction,  what 
could  be  made  Of  AMrdv  trt  ^twnwffup»T9.fA9ncj  which  would  literally  he,  htsmng 
pradit»!ff  JUted  thf  AniQ  to  tha$furp<^e. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  possibly  Plutarch  might  not  know 
where  the  conflux  of  the  Anio  and  th.e  Tiber  was ;  though,  with  respect  to  a 
man  who  had  lived  some  time  9X  Uonie,  it  is  scaree  an  admSssible  supposition. 
And  we  must  acknowledge  that  weiiavQ  not  any  where  else  met  wiui  Amemu 
lis^a  Bomsn  name. 

Suetonius  takes  no  notice  of  Cesar's  intefition  to  make  this  cut 

f  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,  Vit«  dgt,  c.  44,  Siecare  PomptitiaM 
piOudMf  as  well  as  from  another  in  Strabo,  Ed»  Par,  1.  y.  p.  231,  C.  D.  that  fi>r 
J^flfmenitfm  v«  should  here  read  Pamentium, 

i  Through  a^eans  of  that  erroneous  computation,  the  Roman  calendar  had 
mined  near  three  months  in  the  time  of  Cxsar.  Before  this,  endeavours  had 
been  used  to  correct  thfe  irregularity,  bat  it  neVer  eoold  be  dpnc  with  ezact- 
nftM.    See  the  life  ef  Kuauu 
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plan  which-  he  hftd  ingeniously  contrived,  and  which  proved  of 
the  greatest  utility.  For  it  was  not  only  in  ancient  times  that 
the  Roman  months  so  ill  agreed  with  the  Irevolution  of  the 

J ''ear,  that  the  festivals  ^nd  days  of  sacrifice,  by  little  and  little, 
ell  back  into  seasons  qtiite  opposite  to  those  of  their  institu- 
tion ;  but  even  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  when  the  solar  year  was 
made  use  of,  the  generality  lived^  in  perfect  ignorahce  of  the 
matter ;  and  the  priests,  who  were  the  only  persons  that  knew 
any  thing  about  it,  used  to  add,  all  at  once,  and  when  nobody 
expected  it,  an  intercalaiy  month,  called  Mercidonius^  of  which 
Numa  .was  the  inventor.'  That  remedy,  l^iowever,  proved 
much  too  w£ak,  and  was  far  from  operating  extensively  enough 
to  correct  the  great  miscomputations  of  time ;  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  that  prince's  life.  , 

Caesar  having  proposed  the  question  to  the  most^  able  philo- 
sophers and  mathematicians,  published,  ttpon  principles  alreiady 
verified,  a  hew  and  more  exact  regulation,  which  tne  Romans 
still  go  by,  and  by  that  means  are  nearer  the  truth  than  other 
nations  with  respect  to  the  diiferetice  between  the  sun's  revolu- 
ticJn  and  that  of  the  twelve  months.  •  Yet  ^is  useful  invention 
furnished  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  envious,  and  to  those  who 
could  but  ill  brook  his  power.  For  Cicero,  (if  I'mistake  not,) 
when  some  one  happened  to  say, — ^'*  Lyra  will  rise  to-morrow," 
answered,—"  Undoubtedly;  there  is  an  edict  for  it:"  as  if  the 
Calendar  was.forced  upon  them,  as  well  as  other  things. 

But  the"  principal  thing  that  excited  the  public  hatred,  and  at 
last  caused  his  death,  was  his  passion  for  the  title  of  king.  It 
was^  the  first  thing  that  gave  offence  to  the  multitude,  and  it  af- 
forded his  inveterate  enemies  a  very  plausible  plea.  Those  who 
wanted  to  procure  him  that  honour,  gave  it  out  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  appeared,  from  the  Sibylline  books, — *'^  The  Romans 
could  never  conquer  the  Parthians,  except  ihey  went  to  war 
under  the  conduct  'of  a  king."  And  one  day, 'when  Ciesar 
returned  from  Alba  to  Rome,  some  of  his  retainers  ventured 
to  salute  him  by  that  title.  Observing  that  the  people  were 
troubled  at  this  strange  compliment^  he  put  on  an  air  of  re- 
sentment, and  said,r— "  He  was  not  called  king,  but  Caesar." 
Upon  this,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  and  he  passed  on  in  no  good 
humour. 

Another  time  the  senate  having  decreed  him  some  extrava- 
gant honours,  the  consuls  and  prstors,  attended  by  the  whole 
body  of  patricians,  went  to  inform  him  of  what  they  had  done. 
When  they  came,  he  4*d  not  rise  to  receive  tiiiem,  but  kept 
his  seat,  as  if  they  had  been  persons  in  a  private  station;  and 
his  answer  to  their  address  was,—"  That  there  was  more  need 
to  retrench  his  honours,  than  to  enlarge  them."  This  haughti- 
ness gave  pain  not  only  to  the  senate,  but  the  people,  whe 
thought  the  contempt  of  that  body  reflected  dishonour  upon  the 
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whole  commonwealth ;  for  all  who  could  decently  withdraw, 
went  off  greatly  dejected. 

Perceiving  the  nilse  step  he  had  taken,  he  retired,  imme- 
diately to  his  own  house ;  and  laying  his  neck  bare,  told  his 
friends,—"  He  was  ready  for' the  first  hand  that  would  strike." 
He  then  bethought  himself  of  alleging  his  distemper  as  an  ex- 
cuse, and  asserted,  that  those  who  are  under  its '  influence,  are 
apt  to  find  their  faculties  fail  them  when  they  speak  standing ; 
a  trembling  and  giddiness  coming  upon  theiii,  which  bereaves 
them  of  their  senses.  '  This,  howpver,  was  not  really  the  case; 
for  it  is  said  he  was  desirous  to  rise  to  the  senate :  but  Corne* 
lius  fialbus,  one  of  his  friends,  or  rather  flatterers,  held  hinf, 
and  had  servility  enough  to  say, — ^^*  Will  you  hot  remember 
that  you  are  CxBar,  and  suffer  tnem  to  pay  their  court  to  you 
as  their  superior.*' 

These  discontents  were  greatly  increased  by  the  indignity 
with  which  he  treated  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In  the  Xu- 
percalia^  which,  according  tp  modt  writers,  is  an  ancient  pas- 
toral feast,  and  which  answers  in  maiiy  respects  to  the  Lycxa 
among  the  Arcadians,  young  men  of  noble  families,  and  in- 
deed many  of  ttie  magistrates,  run  about  the  streets  naked,. and, 
by  way  of  diversion,  strike  all  they  meet  with  leathern  thongs 
with  the  hair  upon  them.  Numbers  of  women  of  the  first 
Quality  put  themselves  in  their  way,  and  present  their  hands 
for  stripes  (ks  scholars  do  to  a  master),  being  persuaded  that 
the  pregnant  gain' an  easy  delivery  by  it,  and  that  the  barren 
are  enabled  to  concjcive.  Ciesar  wore  a  trium)>hal  robe,  that 
day,  and  seated  himself  in  a  golden  ehair  ufion  the  rostra^  t6 
see  the  ceremony. 

Antony  ran  among  the  rest,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
the  festival,  for  he  was  consul.  When  he  came  into  theybrt/m, 
and  the  crowd  had  made  way  for  him,  he  approached  Caesar, 
and  offered  him  a  diadem  wreathed  with  laurel.  Upon  this 
some  plaudits  were\heard,  but  very  feeble,  because  they  pro- 
ceeded only  from>  persons  placed  there  on  purpose.  Cssar  re- 
fused it,  and  then  the  plaudits  were  loud  and  general.  An- 
tony presented  it  once  more,  and  few  applauded  his  officious- 
ness ;  but  when  Caesar  rejected  it  again,  the  applause  again 
was  general.  Caesar,  undeceived  by  his  second  trial,  rose  up, 
and  ordered  the  diadem  to  be  consecrated  in  the  Capitol. 

A  few  days  iifter,  his  statues  were  seen  adorned  with  royal 
diadems ;  and  Flavius  apd  MaruUuq,  two  of  the  tribunes,  went 
and  tore  th6m  off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons  who  first 
saluted  Caesar  king,  and  comihitted  them  to  prison.  The  peo- 
ple followed  with  cheerful  acclamations,  and  called  them  Bru" 
tusesy  because  Brutus  was  the  man  who  expelled  the  kings,  and 
put  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people. 
Caesar,  highly  incensed  at  their  behaviour,  deposed  the  tri- 
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bunes;  and  by  way  of  reprimand  to  them,  as  well  as  insult  to 
the  people,  called  them  several  times  Brutes^  and  Cumstan^M 

Upon  thi8,^many  applied  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who,  by  the  fa- 
ther's  side,  was  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  that  aocient 
Brutus,  and  whose  niothei^  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the 
Servilii.  He  was  also  nephew  and  son-in-lkw  to.  Cato.  No 
man  was  more  inclined  than  he  to  lift  his  hand,  against  mcr- 
narphy,  but  he  was  withheld  by  the  honours  and  favours  he  had 
receit^d  from  Caesar,  who  had  not  only  given  him  his  life  after 
the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Phs^rsalia,  apd  -pardoned  many  of  his 
friends  at  his  request,  but  continued  to  hdnour  him  with  his 
cTonfidence.  That  very  year  he  had  procured  him  the  most 
honourable  prsetorship,  and  he  had  named  htnl  for  the  consul- 
ship four  years  after,  in  preference  to  Cassius,  who  was  his 
competitor.  On  which  occasion  Caesar  is  reported  to  have, 
said, — ^^^  Cassius  assigns  the  strongest  reasons,  but  I  cannot  re- 
fuse Brutus." 

Some  impeached  Brutus  after  (he  conspiracy  was  formed ; 
but,  instead  of  listening  to  them,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  body, 
and  said,*^^^ Brutus  will  waitibr  this  skil[i ;"  intimating,  that, 
though  the  virtue  of  Brutus  rendered  hini  worthy  of  empire, 
he  Would  not  be  guilty  of  any  ingratitude  or  baseness  to  ob* 
tain  it.-  Those,  however,  ^o  were  desirous  of  a  change, 
kept  their  eyes  upon  him  onlyr, or  principally  at  least;  aiid  as 
they  durst  not  speak  out  plain,  they  put  billets  night  after 
night  in  the  tribunal  and  seat  which  he  used  as  praetor,  mostly 
in  these  terms  >-*-"  Thou  sleepest,  Brutus;"  or,— ?**Thou  art 
not  Brutus."  '       - 

Cassius  perceiving  his  friend^^s  ambition  a  little  stimulated 
by  these  papers,  began  to  ply  him  closer  than  bf|^ore,  and  spur 
him  on  to  the  great  enterprise :  for  he  had  a  particular  «nmity 
against^CflBsar,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Brutus.'  Caesar^  too,  had  sortie  suspicion  of  him, 
and  he  even  said  one  day  to  his  friend*,-— "  What  think  you  of 
Cassius  ?  I  do  not  like  his  pale  looks."  Another  time,  when 
Antony  and  Dolabeila  were  accused  of  some  designs  against 
his  person  and  government,  he  saidy— ^^  I  have  no  apprehen-^ 

*  One  tiling  which  Strabo  mentions  as  an  instance  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
Cumaeans,  namely,  their  not  laying  an^  duty  upon  •  merchandise  imported  into 
their  harbour^  seems  to  be  a  very  equivocal  proof  of  it:  for  their  leaving  the 
port  free  might  bring  them  trade,  and  make  them  a  flourishing  people.  Ano- 
ther thing  which  he  mentions,  (thopgh  it  is  scarce  worth  repeating,^  is»  that 
they  had  mortgaged  their  porticoes,  asd,  upon  failure  of  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney,  were  prohibited  by  their  creditors  from  walking  under- them;  but,  at 
last,  when  some  heavy  rains  came  on,  public  notice  was  given  by  the  creditors, 
that  their  debtors  would  be  indulged  that  favoul*.  Menoe,  he  telU  ya  that 
nying,— ^*  The  Cum«ana  have  not  sense  to  get  under  shelt^  when  it  nuns, 
till  they  are  put  in  mind  of  it  by  tbe  crier." 
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fttotis  from  those  &t  and  sleek  men ;  I  ralher  fear  the  pale  and 
lean  ones ;''  meaning  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

It  seems,  from  this  instance,  that  fate  is  not  so  secret,  as  it 
is  inevitable ;  for  we  are  told  therp  were  strong  signs  and  pre^* 
s«ges  of  iht  death  of  Xsesar.  As  to  the  lights  in  the  heavens^ 
the  strange  noises*  heard  ip  various  quarters  by  night,  and  the 
appearance  of  solitary  birds  in  ihtforum^  perhaps  they  deserve 
not  our  notice  in  so  great  an  event  as  this.  But  some  atten-  * 
tiota  should  be  given  to  Strabo  the  philosopher.  Accordrrig 
to  him,  there  were  seen  in  the  air  men  of  fire  encountering 
each  otiher$  such  a  flame  appeared  to  issue  from  the  hand  of 
a  soldier's  servant,  that  all  the  spectators  thought  it  mus^  be 
b.umt,  yet)  wheli  it  wa&  pveti  he  found  no  harm;  and  one y of 
the  victims  which  Cesar  pfCered,  was  found  without  a  h^art* 
The  latter  was  certainly  a  most  alarming  prodigy ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  nature,  no  creature  can  exi^t  without  a  heart. 
What  is  still  more .  extraordinary,  many  report,  that  a  certain 
soothsayer  forewarned  him  of  a  great  danger  which  threaten- 
ed^  him  on  the  ides  of  March ;  an\l  that  when  the  day  was 
come,  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate^house,  he  called  to  the 
soothsayer,  and  saiid,  laughing, — **'  The  ides  of  March  are 
come.;"  to  which  he  answered  softly, — ^^*Yes;  but  they  are  * 
not  gone."    .  ,  ' 

The  evening  ^  before,  he  .supped  with  Marcus  Lepidus,  and 
signed,  accoHding  to  custom,  a  numbier  of  letters,  as  he  sat  at 
table^  While  he  was  so  employed,  there  arose  a  question^*- 
*^  What  kind  of  death  was  uie  best  ?"  and  Ciesar  answering 
before  them  all,  cried  out,— "A  sudden  one."  The  same 
night,  as  he  was  in  bed  with  his  wife,  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  room  flew  open  at  once.  Disturbed  both  with  the  noise 
and  the  light-,  he  observed^  by  moqnshine,  Calpurhia  in  a  deep 
sleep,  uttering  broken  words  and  inarticulate  groans.  She 
dreamed  th^t  3he  was  weeping  over  him,  as  she  held  him,  mur- 
dered, in  her  arms.  Others  say,  she  dreamed  that x the  pin- 
naclef  was  fallen,  which,  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  senate  had  or- 
dered to  be  erected  upon  Csesar^s  housB  by  lyay  of  ornament 
^  and  distinction  ;  and  that  it  was  the  fall  of  it  which  she  la- 
*  mented  and  wept  for.  Be  that  as  it  may,  next  morning  she 
conjured  Caesar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  senate;  and  if  he  paid  no  regard 
to  heV  dreams,  to  have  recourse  to  some  o.ther  species  of  divi- 
nation, or  to  sacrifices,  for  information  as  to  nis  fate.  This 
gave  him  some  suspicion  aqd  alarm ;  for  he  had  never  known 

•  With  someoftbe  manuscripts,  we  read  KTrrror2vt/jtTag«'oxAflw«J>«^»gc/uir»c. 
If  the  commoh  readings  TTriOTX  «.  t.  a.  be  preferred,  the  sense  wiU  be,  the 
fpectret  teen  arwimming  ahtmt  in  t/ie  niglu: 

f  Tht  pinnacle  w«3  an  ornament  usually  placed  upon  the  top  of  their  temples, 
and  waa  commonty  adorned  with  some  statues  of  tlicir*  ^mIs,  fif^ures  of  vie- 
tor>',  or  other  symbolical  device. 
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beforf,  in  Calpurpia,  any  thing  of  the  weakness  or  superati* 
tion  of  her  sex,  though  she  was  now  so  much  affected. 

He,  therefore,  offered  a  number  of  sacrifices,  and,  as  the  di- 
viners found  naauspicious  tokens  In  any  bf  them,  he  sent  An- 
tony to  dismiss  the  senate..  In  the  meantime,  Decius  Brutus,* 
sumamed  Albinus,  came  Iq.  He  was  k  person  in  whom  Qsesar 
placed  such  confidence,,  that  he  had  appointed  him  his  second 
heir  J  yet  he  was  engaged  in  the.  conspiracy  with  the  other 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  This  man,  fearing,  that  if  C«sar^  ad- 
journed the  senate  to  another  day,  the  affair  might  be  disco- 
vered, laughed  at  the  diviners,  and  told  Caesar  he  would  be 
highly  to  blame,  if,  by  such  a  jslight^  he  gave  the  senate  an  oc- 
casion of  complaint  against  him :— '*Fbr  they. were  met,"  he 
said,  ^^at  his  summons,  and  came  prepared, with  one  voice  lp 
honour  him  with  thetitleof  kingin  the  provinces,  and  to  grant 
that  he  should  wear  the  diadem  both  by  land  and  sea,  every 
where  out  of  Italy.  But,  if  any  one  go  and  tell  them,  now 
they  have  taken' their  placet)  they  must  go  home  again,  and 
return  when  Calpurnia  happens  to  have  better  dreams,  what 
room  will  your  enemies  nave  to  launch  out  against  you?  or 
whx>  will  hear  your  friends,  when  they  attempt'  to  show^  that 
this  is  not  an  open  servitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  tyranny  on 
the  other?  If  you  are  absolutely  persuaded  that  this  is  an  un- 
lucky day,  it  is  certainly  better  to  go  yourself,  and  tell  them 
you  have  strong  reasons  for  puttipg  off  business  till  another 
time."  So  daymg,  he  took  Cssar  by  the  hand,  and  ^ed  him 
put.  '  .    , 

He  was  not  gone  far  from  the  door,  when  a  slave,  who  b^» 
longed  to  some  othet  person,  attempted  to  eet  up  to  spi^ak  to 
him,  but  finding  it  impossible,  by  r«^kson  of  tne  crowd  that  was 
about  him, he  made  his  way.into  the  house,  and  putting  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Calpurnia,  desired  her  to  keep  him  safe  till 
Caesar'^  return,  because  he  had  matters  of^great  importance  to 
communicate. 

Artemidorus  the  Gnidian,  who,  by  teaching  the  Greek  elo- 
quence, became  acquainted  with  some  of  Brums'  friends,  and 
had  got  intelligence  of  most  of  the .  transaction^,  approached 
Cxsar  with  a  paper,  e)cplaining  what  he  had  to  idiscover.  Ob- 
serving that  he  gave  thq  papers,  as  fast  as  he  received  them,  to 
his  officers,- he  got  up  as  close  as  possible,  ^nd  said, — ^*'  Csesar, 
read  this  to  yourself,  and  quickly;  for  it  contains  matters  of 
great  consequence,  and.  of  the  last  concerp  to  you.'^  Jle  took 
it  and  attempted  s^eral  times'tarea,d  it,  but  was  always  pre- 
vented by  one  application  or  other.  He,  therefore,  kept  that 
paper,  and  that  only  in  his  hand,  ^hen  he  entered  the  House. 

*  Plutarch  finding's  D  prefixed  to  Brutus,  took  it  for  Deciusy  h\\\  his  name 
was  Decimus  Jintttu,    See  Jlppian  and  Svetonivt^ 
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Some  say,  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  another  man,*  Artemi- 
doriis  being  kept  from  approaching  him  all  ihe  way  by  the 
crowd. 

These  things  might,  indeed,  fall  out  by  chance ;  but  as  in 
the  place  where  the  senate  was  that  day  assembled,  and  which 
proved  the  scene  of  that  tra^dy,  there  was  a  statue  of  Pom* 
pey,  and  it  was  an  edifice  which  Pompey  had  consecrated  for 
an  ornament  to  his  theatre,  nodiing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
some  deity  conducted  the  whole  business,  and  directed  the 
execution  of  it  to  that  very  spot.  Even  Cassius  himself, 
though  inclined  te  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  turned  his  eye  to 
the  statue  of  Pompey,and  secretly  invoked  his.  aid,  before  the 
great  attempt.  The  arduous  occasion,  it  seems,  overruled 
his  former  sentiments,  ^and  laid  him  open  to  all  the  influence 
of  enthusiasm.  Antony,  who  as  a  faithful,  friend  to  Cesar, 
and  a  man  of  great  strength,  was  held  in  discourse  without  by 
Brutus  Albinus,  who  >  had  contrived  a  long  story  to  detain 
him. 

When  CsBsar  entered  the  house,  the  senate  rose  to  do  him 
honour.  Some  of  Brutus'  accomplices  came  up  behind  his 
chair,  and  others  before  it,  pretending  to  intercede  along  with 
Metillius  Cimber,f  fcfr  the  recal  of  his  brother  from  exile. 
They  continued  their  instances  till  he  ckme  to*his  seat.  When 
he  was  seated,  he  gave. them  a  positive  dedial;  and  as  thqr 
continued  their  importunities  with  an  air  of  compulsion,  lie 
grew  angry.  Cimber,^  then,  with  both  fumds,  pulled  his  gown 
off  his  neck,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  attack.  Casca  gave 
him  the  first  blpw.  It  was  a  stroke  upon  the  neck  with  his 
sword,  but  the  wound  was  not  dangerous ;  for  in  the  beginning 
of  so  tremendous  an  enterprise  hewas  probably  in  some  dis- 
order. CsBsar,  therefore  turned  upon  him,  and  laid  hold  of  his 
sword.  At  the  same  time,  they^both  cried  out,  the  one  in 
Latin^ — ^'^ Villain!  Casca!  what  dost  thou  meanf'  and  the 
other  in  Greek,. to  his  brother,^*— *^ Brother,  help!" 

After  such  a.  beginning,  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  con* 
spiracy  were  seized  with  consternation  «nd  hpiror,  insomuch 
that  they  durst  neither  fly,  nor  assist,  nor  even  utter  a  word. 
All  the  conspirators  now  drew  their  swords,  and  surrounded 
him  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  way  4ie  turned  he  saw 
nothing  but  steel  gleatoing  in  his  face^  and  met  nothing  but 


*  By  Cttus  Trcbonius.  So  Plutarch  says  in  the  Life  of  Brutus;  Appian 
says  the  same ;  and  Cicero,  too,  in  his  second  Philippic. 

f  Mrtitthu  b  plainly  a  corruption.  Suetoiiius  cm  him  Ci$ii6er  TuUivM.  Is 
Appisnhe  isealled .MOftit  OTnAer.  and  there  is  a  medal  which  bears  that  name  j 
but  that  medal  is  believed  to  be  apurioiis.  Some  call  him  Metellus  Cimber ; 
an4  others  suppose  we  should  read  M.  Tullius  Cimber. 

i  Here  in  the  original  it  it  Metilltas  ag»n. 
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wounds.  Like  some  savage  beast  attacked  by  die  hunters^  he 
found  every  hand  lifted  against  him,  for  they  all  agreed  to 
have  a  share  in  the  sacrifice  and  a  taste  of  his  blood.  There- 
fore  Brutus  himself  gave  hitn  a  stroke  in  the  groin.  Some 
say,  he  opposed  the  rest^  and  continued  struggling  and  crying 
out  till  he  perceived  die  sword  of  Brutus;  then  he  drew  his 
robe  over  his  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate.  Erdier  by  acci- 
dent, or  pushed  thither  by  the  conspirators,  he  expired  6n  the 
pedestal  of  Pompey^s  statue,  and  dyed  it  with  his.  blood:  so 
that  Pompey  seemed  to  preside  over  the  work  of  -vengeance, 
to  ti'ead  his  enemy  lender  hift  feet,  and  to  enjoy  his  agonies. 
Those  agonies  were  great,  for  he  received  no  less  than  three- 
and-twenty  wounds;  and  many  of  the  conspirators  wounded 
each  other  as  they  were  aiming  their  blows  at  him. 
*  Cssar  thus  despatched,  Brutus  ^advanced  to  speak  to  the 
senate,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  foi^  what  he  had  done,  but 
they  Could  not' bear  to  hear  him;  they 'fled  out  of  the  house, 
and  filled  the  people  with  inexpressible  horror  and  dismay. 
Some  shut  up  dieir  hotfses ;  others  left  their  shops  and  coun- 
ters e  all  weUe  in  motionx  one  was  running  to  see  the  spectacle; 
another  running  back.  Antony  and  Lepidus,  Csesar's  prin- 
cipal friends,  withdrew,  and  hid  themselves  hi  other  people's 
houses.  |Vf  ean*time,  Brutus  an^  his  confederates,  yet  warm 
from  the*  slaughter,  itfat*(thed*in\a  hpdy,  with  their  blo6dy 
swords  in  their  hands,  from  the  senate-house  to  the  Capitol^ 
not  like  men  that  fled.'but  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  confidence, 
calling  thcf  people  to  liberty,  and  stopping  to^talk  with  -e^^ery 
man  of  consequence  whom  they  met.  There  were  some  who 
evejn  joined  them^  and  mingled  with' their  train;  desirous  of 
appearing  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  action,  and  hoping^  for  one 
in  the  glory.  Of  this  liumber  were  Caius  Octaviuft  and  Len- 
tulus  Spinther,  who  afterwards  paid  dear  fpr  their  vanity,  being 
put  to  death  by  Antony  and  young  Cesar ;  so  that  they  gained 
not  even  the  honour  for  which  they  lost  their  lives^  for  no- 
body believed  that  they  had  any  part  in  the  enterprise,  and 
they  were  punished,  not  for  the  deed,  but  for  the  will. 

Next  day,  Brutus  and  the  rest  of  the.  .conspirators  came 
down  from  the  Capitd,  and  addressed  the  people,  who  attended 
to  their  discourse  without  Expressing  either  dislike  or  appro- 
bation of  what  was  done.  But  by  their  silence  it  appeared  that 
they  pitied  Cesar,  at  the  same  time  that  they  revered  Brutus. 
The  senate  passed  a  general  amnesty;  and,  to  reconcile  all 
parties,  they  decreed  Csesar  divine  honours,  and  confirmed  all 
the  acts  .of  hia  dicutor^hip,  while  on  Brutus  and  his  friends 
they  bestowed  governments,  and  such  honours  as  were  suita- 
ble: so  that  it  was  generally  imagined  the  commonwealth 
was  firmly  established  again,  and  all  brought  into  the  best 
order. 
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.  But  when,  upon  the  opening  of  Caesar's  will,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  evory  Roman  citizen  a  considerable  legacy, 
and  they  beheld  the  body,  as  it  was  carried  through  the  forum^ 
all  mangled  wi^th. wounds,  the  multitude  cou^. no  longer  be 
kept  widiin  boundd.  They  stopped  the  procession,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  benches,  with  the  doors  and  tables,  heaped  them 
into  a  pile,  and  burnt  the  corpse  there.  Then  snatching  flam- 
ing brands  from  the  pile,  some  ran  to  bum  the  houses  of  the 
assassins,  while  others  ^ged  the  city  to  find  the  conspirators 
themselves,  and  tear  them. in  pieces;  but  they  had  taken  such 
care  to  secure  themseltes,  that  they  could  not  meet  with  one  of 
them.  :    . 

One  Cinna^  a  friend  of  Oes^r^s,  had  a  strange  dream  the 
preceding  night.  He  dreamed  (as  they  tell  us)  that  Caesar 
invited  him  to  supper,  and,  upon  his  refusal  to  go,  caught  him 
b^  the  hand,  and^  drew.  \(\m  after  him,,  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
sistance he  could  make.  •  Hearing,  however,  that  the  body  <^ 
Caesar  was  to  be  bi^tin  the  forunu^hc  went  to  assist  ingoing 
him  the  last  honours,  though  he  li^d  a  fever  upon  him,  the 
consequence  of  his  uneasiness  about  his  dream.  On  his  cov- 
ing up,  one  of  the  populace  asked, — ^^  Who  that  was  ?"  and 
having  learned  his  name,  told  it  his  next  neighbour.  A  report 
immediately  spread  through  the  wholes  company,  that  it  was 
one  of  Csesar^s  murderers ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors was  named  Cinna.  '  The.  multitude,  taking  this  for  the 
man,  fell  upon  him,  ^nd  tore  him  to^  pieces  upon  the  spot. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were. so  terrified  at  this  ra^e  of  the  popu- 
lace, that  a  few  days  after  they  left  th^  city.  Att  account  of 
their  subsequent  actions,  Sufferings,  and  deadi,  may  be  fo.und 
in  the  life  of  Brutus.  » 

Caesar  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  did  not  survive  Pom- 
pey  above  four  years.  His  object  w.as  sovereign  power  and 
authority,  which  he  pursued  through  innumerable  dang^s, 
and  by  prodigious  efforts  he  gained  it  at  last.  But  he  reaped 
no  other  fruit  from  it  than  an  empty  and  an  invidious  title.  It 
is  true,  the  Divine  Power  which  conducted  him  through  life, 
attended  him  aft^r  his  death  as  his  avenger,  pursued  and  nunted 
out  the  assassins  over  sea  and  land,  and  rested  not  till  there 
was  not  a  man  left,  either  of  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in 
his  blood,  or  of  those  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the  deed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  natural  events  relative  to  this  affair, 
was,  that  Cassius,  after  he  had  lost  the  battle. of  Philippi, 
killed  himself  with  the  same  dagger  which  he  made  use  of 
against  Csesar;  and  the  most  sign^  phenomenon  in  the  hea- 
vens was  that  of  a  great  cpmet,*  which  shone  very  bright  for 

'    •  «« A  comet  made  its  sppcsrancc  in  the  north,  while  we  were  cclcbl!iting 
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seven  nights  after  Casjir's  death,  and  then  disappeared.  T« 
which  we  may  add  the  fading  of  the  sun*8  lustre;  for  his  orb 
looked  pale  all  that  year;  he  rose  not  wiA  a  spHrkling  radi* 
ance,norhad  the  heat  he  afforded  its  usual  strength.  The  air, 
of  course,  was  dark  and  heavy  for  want  of  that  vigorous  heat 
which  clears  and  rarefies  it;  and  the  fruits  were  fto  crude  and 
tinconcocted,  that  they  pin^d  away  and  decayed,  through  the 
chillness  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  a  proof  still  more  strikim  i!hat  the  assassination 
t>f  Caesar  was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  nn  the  phantom  that  ap* 
Reared  to  Brutus.  The  ^tory  pf  it  is  this  ^—Brutus  was  on 
the  point  of  transporting  his  army  from  Abydos  to  the  oppo* 
site  continent ;  and  the  nigjht  before  he  Jay  in  his  tent,  a^mce, 
according  to  custom,  and  in  deep  thbught  about  what  might 
be  the  event  of  the  war.;  for  it  was  natural  to  him  to  watch 
great  part  of  the  night;  and  no  general  ever  required  so  little  _ 
sleep.  With  all  his  senses  about  him,  he  heard  a  noise  at 
the  door  of  his  teni,  and  looking  towards  the  light,  which  was 
nt)w  burnt  very  low,  he  saw -a  terrible  appearance  in  the  ha- 
nAm  form^  but  of  prodigiods  stature,  and  the  most  hideouft 
aspect.  At  first, 'he  was  strucic  with  astonishment ;  but  when 
he  saw  it  neither  did  nor  spoke  any  thing  to  him,  but  stood 
in  silence  by  his. bed^  he  asked  it,— **  Who  it  was?'*  The 
spectre  answered^—"  I  km  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus  ;  thou  shalt 
see  me  af  Philippi.'^  Brutus  ^  answered  boldly, — ^'^  Pll  meet 
thee  there ;"  af  a  the  spectre  imihediately  vanished. 

*  Some  tinie  after,  he  engaged  Antony  and  Octavius  Caesar 
at  Philippi,*and  the  first  Hay  was  victorious,  carrying  all  be- 
fore hitp  where  he 'fought  in  person,  and'  even  piUdging  Cae- 
sar's camp.  The  night  before  h^t  was  to  fight  the  second  bat- 
tle, the  same  spectre  appeared  ^o  him  again,  but  spoke  not 
a  word.  Brutus,  however,  understood,  that  his  last  hour  was 
n^r,  ^and  courted  danger  with  all  the  Violence  of  despair.  Yet 
he  did  not  fall  in  the  action;  but  seeing  all  lost,  he  retired  to 
the  top  of  a  rock,  where  he  presented  his  naked  suTord  to  his 
breast,  and  a  friend,  as  they  tell  us,  assisting  the  thrust,  he' 
died  upon  the  spot.* 

the  games  in  honour  of  Cxsar,  and  shone  bright  for  seren  days.  It  arose  about 
the  eleventh  hour  of  Uie  day,  and  was  seen  oy  all  nations.  It  was  commonly 
believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the  soul  of  Cxsar  was  admitted  Bmoii|f  the  gods  %  for 
which  reason  we  added  a  star  to  the  bead  of  his  sUto(S,ieoiuepmed  tooH  itfter 
in  the  fmm,**^Fragm.  Aug^,  Ca$.  op,  FUn,  1.  il  c.  35. 

*  Whatever  Plutarch's  motive  may  have  been*  it  is  certain  that  he  has  given 
us  a  very  inadequate  and  imperfect  idea  ofthe  charaeter  Of  Cxsar.  ThelStthe 
has  written  is  a  confused  jumble  of  foets^  «iilrt«hed.frotn  different  faistoriiMH» 
without  order,  consistency,  regularity,  or  accuracy.'  He  has  left  us  none  of 
those  finer  and  minuter  trahs,  which,  as  he  elsewhene  justly  observes^  dia- 
tinguish  and  characterize  the  roan  more  than  his  most  poDQlar  and  splmdid 
operatioiyk    He  baa  written  the  life  of  Cicsar  lik«  a  mm  under  reitnunt,  has 
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lUnuDed  oT»r  hit  actioii^  And  ttown  <  manifest  tatiifreti»n  whan  he  couH 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  other  characters  and  circumstances^  hov- 
erer  insignificant,  or  how  often  soever  repeated  bv  himsejf  in  the  narrative  of 
ottier  lives.  Tet,  from  the  Jittle  light  he  has  afforded  as»  and  from  the  better 
aecomits  of  other  historian^  we  may  easilv  discover  that  Cesar  was  a  man  of 
great  and  distinguished  virtues.  Had  he  neen  as  able  in.  his  political  as  he 
was  in  hia  militiffy  capacity ;  had  he  been  capable  of  hiding,  or  even  of  ma- 
naging that  openness  of  mind  which  was  the  connate  attendant  of  his  libera- 
lity and  ambition,  the  hult  prevuling  pasiion  would  not  have  blinded  him  so 
iar  as  to- put  so  early  a  period  to  his  ra<;e  of  glory. 
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Uemades  the  orator,  by  studying  in  his  whole  administration 
to  please  the  Macedonians  and  Antipatcr,  had  great  authority 
in  Athens.  When  he  found  himself  by  that  coniplaisance  often 
obliged  to  propose  laws  and  make  speeches  injurious  to  the 
dignity  and  virtue  of  his  country,  he  used  to  say,-r-"  He  was 
excusable,  because  tie  came  to  the  helm  when  the  common- 
wealth was  no  more  than  a.  wreck.''  This  assertion,  which, 
in  him,  was  iinwa,rrantable,  was  true  enough,  wlien  applied 
to  th^  administration  of  Phocion.  Demades  was  the  very 
man  who  wrecked  his  country.  He. pursued  such  a  vicious 
plan^  both  in  his  private  and  public  conduct,  that  Antipater 
scrupled  not  to  sa^  of  him,  when-  he  was  grown  old, — "  That 
he  was  like  a  sacrificed  be»st,  all  consumed,  except  his  tongue 
and  his  paunch.**  But  the  virtue  of  Phqcion  found  a  strong 
and  poVerful  adversary  in  the  times,  and  its  glory  was  ob» 
scured  in  the  gloomy  period  of  Greece's  misfortunes.  For 
Virtue  i^  not  so  weak  as  Sophocles  would  make  her,  nor  is 
the  sentiment  just  which  he  put's  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
persons  of  his  drama, — 

The  firmest  mind  willfftil 

Beneath  misfortune's  stroke,  and,  stunn'd,  depart 
^om  its  sa^e  plan  of' action .f 

All  the  advantage  that  Fortune  can  truly  be  affirmed  to  gain 
in  her  combats  with  the  good  and  virtuous,  is  the  bringing 
upon  thenfi  unjtist  reproach  and  censure,  instead  of  the  honour 
and  esteem  wmch  are  their,  due,  and  by  that  means  lessening 
the  confidence  the  world  would  have  in  their  virtue.. 

It  is  imagined,  indeed,  that  whoi  affairs  prosper,  the  peo- 
ple, elated  with  their  strength  and  success,  behave  with  greater 
msolence  to  good  minister's  :  but  it  is  the  very  reverse,    Mis- 

*  The  tongue  and  the  pauncl^  were  not  hurnt  vith  the  rest  of  the  victim. 
The  paunch  used  to  he  stuffed  and  served  up  at  ti^>Ie,  Iknd  tlie  tongue  was 
burnt  on  the  altar  at  ^e  end  of  the  entertainment  in  honour  oC  Mercury,  and 
had  libations  poured  upon  it  Of  this  there  are  many  examples  in  Homet^s 
Odyssey. 

t  Sophoc.  Antig.  1.  569  and  STO^ 
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fortunes  always  sour  their  temper ;  the  least  thing  will  then 
disturb  them ;  they  take  fire  ;it  trifles ;  and  they  are  impatient 
of  the  least  severity  of  expression.  He  who  reproves,  their  » 
'6ults,  seems  to  repro(|ch  them'  with  their  misfortunes,  and 
every  bold  and  free  address  is  considered  as  an  insult.  As 
hon<^  makes  a  wounded  or  ulcerated  member  smart,  so  it 
often  happens,  that  a  remonstrance, '  though  pregnant  with 
truth  and  sense,  hurts  and  irritates  the  distressed,  if  it  is  not 
gentle  and  mild  in  the  application.  Hence  Homer  bften  ex- 
presses such  things  ks  are  pleasai^t  by  the  word  menotkea^ 
which  signifies  what  is  symbf^oniolu  to  the  mtnd^  what  soothes 
it  weakness,  and  htflt%  not  nard  up6n  its  inclinations.  Inflam- 
ed eyes  \<s^^  ^to  dwell  upon  dark  brown  colours,  and  avoid 
such  as  are  bright  and  glaring.  So  it  is  wjith  a 'state,  in  any 
series  of  ill-conducted  and  unprosperous  measures.  Such  is 
the  feeble  and- relaxed  condition  ot  its  nerves,  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  least  alarm ;  the  voice  of  truth,  which  brings  its 
faults  to  its  remembrance,  gives  it  inexpressible  pain,  though 
not  only  salutary,  but  necessary ;  and  it  will  not  be  heard,  ex- 
cept its  harshhess  is  modified.  It  is  a  diflScfilt  task  to  govern 
such  a  people ;  •  for  if  the  nian  who  tells  th^m  the  truth,  ftUs 
the  first  sacrifice,  he  who  flattens  them,  at  last,  perishes  with 
them.  •     ' 

The  mathematicians  say,  the  ^un  does  tiot  move  in  die  same 
direction  as  the  heavens,  nor  yetjin  a'directiqp  quite  opposite, 
but  circulating  with  a  gende  and  almost  insensible  obliquity, 
gives  "die  whole.system  such  a  temperature  as  tends  to  its  pre- 
servation. So  in  a  system  of  government,  if  a  statesman  is  de- 
termined to  describe  a  straight  Kne,  and  in  all  things  to  go 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  such  rigour  .must  make 
his  administration  odious:,  and,  on  the  other  haftd,  if  he  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  carried  idong  with  their  most  (erroneous  mo- 
tions, the  government  will  soon  be.  in  a  tottering  and  ruinous 
state.  The  latter  is  the  more  common  ertor  of  the  two.  But 
the  politics  which  keep  a  middle  coarse,  sometimes  slackening 
the  reins,  and  sometimes  keeping  a  tighter  hand,  indulging  the 
people  in  one  point  to  gain  another  that  is  more  important,  are 
the  only  measures  that  are  formed  upbn  rational  principles; 
for  a  well-timed  condescension  and  moderate  treatment  will 
bring  meh  to  concur  in  many  useful  schemes,  which  they  could 
not  be  brought  iotb  by  despotism  and  violence.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  medium  is  difficult  to  hit  upon,  because 
it  requires  a  mixture  of  dignity,  with  gentleness ;  but  when  the 
just  temperature  is  gained,  it  presents  the  happiest  and  most 
perfect  harmony  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  by  this  sublime 
harmony  the  Supreme  Being  governs  the  worid;  for  nature 
is  not  dragged  into  obedience  to  his  commands;  and  though 
lib  influence  is  irresistible,  it  is  rational  and  mild. 
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The  effects  of  austerity,  were  seen  in  the  younger  C«|o. 
There  was  nothing  engaging  or  popular  in  his  behaviour;  ht 
never  studied  to  oblige  the  people,  and,  therefore,  his  weight  in 
the  administration  wa$  not  great.     Ctcero  says, — ^^  He  acted  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  commonwealth  of  Plato,  not  inth^  dregs 
of  Romulus,  dnd  by  that. means  fell  short  of  the  consulate."* 
His  case  appears  to  me  to  have  beei!^  the  same  with,  that  of  fruit 
wliich  comes  out  of  season:  pedple  look. upon  it  with  pleasure 
and  admiration,  but  they  make  no  use  of  it.    Thus,  the  old- 
fasluoned  virtue  of  Cato^  making  its  appearance  ^ai^idst  the 
luxury,  and  corruption  whith  time  had  introduced,  had  all  the 
splendour  of  reputation  which  such  a  phenomenon  could  claim, 
but  it  did  not  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  it  was  dis^. 
proportioned  to  the  times^  and  too'  ponderous  and  unwieldy 
for  use.     Indeed,  l^is  circumstances  Virere  not  altogether  Uke 
those,  of  Phocion,  who  qAvne  not  into  the  administration  till  the 
state  was  jinking  ;f  whereas  Cato  had  only  to  save  the  shig 
beating  about  in  the  storm.     At  the  same  time,  we  must  allow 
that  he  had  not  the  prinapal  dirtcfion  of  her :  he  sat  not  at  the 
helm ;  he  could  li'ot  do  more  th&n  help  to  hand  the  sails  and 
th^  tackle.     Yet  h^  maintained  a  noble  conflict  with  Fortune, 
who;  having  determined  to  ruiii,  the  commonwealth,  effected  it 
by  a  variety  of  hands,  but  with  great  difficulty,  liy  slow  steps 
and  gradual  advances.     So  near  was  Home. being  saved  by  Cato 
and  Cato's  virtue'!*  IVitH  it;,we  would  compare  that  of  Pho- 
cion; not  in  a  general  manner,  so  as  to  say  they  were  both  per- 
sons of  integrity  and  able  statesmen  t  for  there  is  a  difference 
between  valour,  and  valour;  for  instance,  between  that  of  Al- 
cibiadesai^d  that  of  Epamlnondas.'    The  prudence  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  that  of  Aftstides  were  not  the  same ;  justice  was  of 
one  kind  in  Numa,  and  in  Agesilaus  of  another ;  but  the  vir- 
tues of  Phocion  and  Csit6  were  tKe  same  in  the  most  ibinute 
particular ;  .their  impression,  form,  and.  colour,  are  perfectly 
similar.    Thus,  tbeu*  severity  of  manners'  was  equally  tem- 
pered with  humanity,  and  their  valbur  with  caution;  they  had 
the  same  solicitude  for  others,  and  disregard  for  themselves  ; 
the  same  abhorrence  of  every  thing  base  anddisbohourable,and 
the  same  firm  attachment  to  justice  on  all  -Occasions ;  so  that  it 
requires  a  very  ddicate  expression,  like  the£nely  discriminated 


*  The  passage  here  refiferped  to  is  in  the  first  epistle  ^f  Cicero's  second  book 
to  Attacus.  But  we  find  nothing  there  of  the  repulse  Cato  'met  with  in  liis 
application  for  the  consulship.  That  repulse  indeed,  did  oot  happen  till  eig:ht 
years  after  the  date  of  that  epbtle. 

f  Dor  author  means,  that  uncommon  and  extraordinary  efforts  were  more 
necessary  to  save  the  poor  remains  of  a  wreck,  than  to  keep  a  ship,  yet  whole 
and  entire,  fron^  sinking. 
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sounds  of  the  orgaii,*  to  mark  the  difference. in  their  charac- 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  Cato.  was  of  an  illustrious  pedi- 
gree, which  we  shall  give  some  account  of  in  his  life  j  and  we 
conjecture,  that  Phocion's  wad  not  mean  or  obscure ;  for  had 
he*been  the  son  of  a  turner,  it  would  certainly  have  been  men- 
tioned  by  Glaucippus  the  son  of  Hyperides,  ^mong  a  thousand 
other  things,  in  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  pti  purpose  to  dis* 

Earage  him.  Nor  if  his  birth  had  been  so  low,  would  he  have 
ad  so  good  an  education,  or  such  a  liberal  mind  and  manners. 
It  is  certain,  that  when  very  young,  he  wa&in  tuition  with  Plato, 
and  afterwsirds  with  Xenocrates  in  the  Academy ;  and  from 
the  Very  first  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  stroi^  applica* 
tion  to  the  most  valuable  studies.  D\)ri^  tells  us,  the  Athe-* 
nians  never  saw  him  either  laugh  or  cry,  or  make  use  of  a  pub- 
lic bath,  or  put liis  hand  frp'm  under  his  .cloak  when  he  was 
dressed  to  appear  in  public. .  If  he  made  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  or  marched  out  to  war,  he  went  alw^  s  barefooted,, 
and  without  his  upper  garment  too,  except'  it  happened  to  be 
intolerably  cold;  and  then  his  soldierf  used  to  laugh  and 
say, — '•^  It  is  a  sign  of  a  shdrp  winter  ;  Phocion .  has  got  hi^ 
clothes  on.** 

He  was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  best-tempered  men  ii^ 
the  world,  and  3'et.he  had  so  ill-natured  and  forbidding  a  looky 
that  strangers  were'  afraid  to  address  Kimi  without  company. 
Therefore,  when  Chares  the  orator  observed  to  the  AthenianSf 
what  terrible  brows  Phocion  had,,  and- they  could  not  help  niak* 
ing  themselves  merry,   he  said,^-^^  This  hi(Pff,  of  mine  nevet 

The  orgtn  here  mentioned  was  probably  that  mvented  by  Cteaibiu8»  who^ ' 
»ecordiiiff  Ok  Athencut, placed  in  the  temple  of  Zepbyrua^ at  Alexandrians 
tnbe,  whloh  collcctiii||f  air  by  tbe  an»uUve  inotion  of  watei^  emitted  muaicil 
founds*  either  bf  their  strength  adapted  to  w«r»  «r  by  their  li|^tne88  to  festi-. 
vity.    Hedylus,  in  his  elegies^  mentions  this'  orgaii  under  th»  title  of  K^p«c. 

Zmftmrms  luu  *nm  01MV  Za^fu  ftntL  PMir« 

Thus  we  see  this  instrument  was  capablVof  mat  variety  and  difcriminatioii 
of  harmony.  C]audian'~has  left  ui.  the  foUo  wing  description  of  thiswater- 
oi|;in:  ^ 

Bt  qui' magna  lev!  detrude  ns  murmura  Uetu^ 
Innumrns  Toces  ie^tls  moderatur  ahehe. 
Ifitonat  errante  digito»  penitusque  trabali 
Vectc  laboranteain  carroina  concitat  undas. 

CoiiidiQs  BeTeirus  saya-*JE^  ftdt  gmeri»  gid  amutrum  ditdtu  atiram  eon- 
dp9rii»    But  iu  mmmer^  vQee$,  as  Ciaudiaa  calls  ttem,  its  variety  of  expftt* 
aion»  is  undoubtedly  the  reasoo  why  Plutarch  mentionait  here* 
VOL.  III.  F  p 
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gave  one  o,f  yoli  an  hour  Nof  sorrow;  but  the  laiighter  of  thesd 
aneerers  has  coet  their  country  inany  a  tear."  In  like  man" 
ner,  though  the  measures  he  pronosed  were  happy  ones,  and 
his  counsels  of  the  most  salutary  kind,  yet  he  used  no  flowers 
of  rhetoric  ;  his  speech(ps  were  concise,  commanding  and#e- 
vere.  For^  as  Zeno  says,  that  a  philosopher,  should  never  let 
a  word  come  out  of  his  mouth  that  is  not  strongly  tinctured 
with  sense ;  so  Phocion^s  oratory  contained  the  niost  sense  in 
the  fewest  wofd^.  And  it  seems  that  Polyeuctus  the  Sphet« 
tian  had  this  iti  view  When  hb  said,-*-**  Demosthenes  was  the 
better  orator,  slnd  RhoCiofi  tht  more  persuasive  speaker.'^  Hts 
speeches  wefe  to  he  estimated  like  coins,  not  for  the  stze^  but 
for  the  intrinsic  value.  Agreeably  to. ^hijch,  we  are  told,  that 
one  day  when  the  theatre  was  full  qf  people,  PhOcion  wa^s  ob« 
served  behind  the  scenes  wf  apt  Up  in  thought,  when  one  of  his 
friends  took  ocCiStsibn  to  say, — **  What !  at  your  meditations, 
Phocion  ?"  "'Yes,*'  said  he,  "  I  ai<i  considering  whether  I  can-» 
not  shorten  what  l»have  to  say  to  the  Athenians."  And  De- 
mostheiles,  who  despised  the  other  orators,  when  Phocion  got 
up,  used  po  say  softly  to  liis  friends,— r**  Here  comes  tne  pruner 
df  my  periods:"  But  perhaps  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tne  ex« 
cellenc^  of  his  character,  since  a  word  ojr  a  nod  from  a  person 
revered  for  his  virti|e,  is  of  more  weight  than  the  most  dabo- 
ra to  speeches  of  6ther  flt^en»  **'  * 

In  his  youth  he  served  under  Chabrias,  then  commander  of 
the  A  th^nian  armies ;  and  as  he  paid  him  all  proper  atten- 
tion, he  gained 'much  military  knowledge  bv  him.  In  some 
degree,  too,  he  helped  to  correct  the  temper  of  Chabrias,  which 
was  impetuous  and  uneven:  f(M*  .that  geBelra9,'Aough  at  other 
tirhes  scarce  any  thing  could  move  him,  in  the  tiihe  of  action 
was  violent,  and  exposed  his  person  with  a  boldness  ungovern^ 
ed  by  discretion;  At  last  it  cost  him  his  life,  when  he  made 
it  a  point  to  get  in  before  the  other  galleys  to  the  isle  of  Chios, 
and  attempted  to  make  good  his  landing  by  dint  of  sword. 
Phocion,  whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  courage,  animated 
him  when  he  was  too  slow*  in  his  operations,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  act  coolly  .when  he  ivas  unseasonably  violent. 
This  gained  him  the  aifectioo  of  Chabrias,  who  was  a  man  of 
candour  and  probity  ;  and  h^  assigned  him  commissions  and 
enterprises  of  great  importance,  which  raised  him  to  the  no<p 
tice  of  the  Greeks.  Particularly  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naxoa^. 
Phocion  being  appointed .  to  head  the  s'quadron  on  the  left, 
where  the  action  was  hottest,  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself,  and  he  made  such  use  of  it,*  that  victory  soon 
declared  for  the  Athebians ;  and  las  this  wits  the  first  victory 
they  had  gained  at  sea,  in  a  dispute  with  the  Gfreeks,  since  the 
taking  of  their  city,  they  expressed  the  highest  regard  for  Cha*- 
iK-ias,  and  began  to  consider  niocaon  as  a  pctaon  in  whottt  the]^ 
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should  one  day  fit^d  an  able  commander.  This  battle  was  won 
during  the  celebration  of  the  great  mysteries  i  and  Chabrias, 
in  commemoration  of  it,  annuity  ti^ated  the.  Athenians  with 
wine  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September. 

Some  time  after  this,  Ch^brias  sentPhocion  to.  the  islands,  to 
demand' theb-  c6ntributioiis,  and  offered  him^guard  of  twenty 
sail,  but  Phocion  said,— ^^  If  you  send  me  against  enemies,  such' 
a  fleet  ia  too  small  ;.if  to  friends,  ome  ship  is  sufficient. '^  He^ 
therefore,  went  in  his  own  galley  ^  and  by  addressing  himself 
to  the  cities  and  magistrates  in  an  open  imd  human^  manner, . 
he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  return  with  a  number  of  ships,-  which 
the  allies  fitted  out,  and  at  the  same  tim^  put  their  r^spectiye 
quptas  of  money  on  board. 

Phpcion  not  only  honoured  and  p^id  hi^s  court  to  Chiabrla^  <■ 
as  long  i^s  he  lived,  but  after  his  .death  continued  his  atten- 1 
tions  to  sJl  that  bel6nge4  to.  him.     With  his  son  Cteaippus  he 
took  peculiar  pains  to  form  him*  to.  virtue;  and  though  he 
found  him  ve^  stupid  and  untractable,  yet  he  still  laboured 
to  correct  his  errors,  as  well  as  to  conceal  them.     Once,,  in^ 
deed,  his  patience,  failed  him.     In. one  of  4iis  expeditions  the 
young  man  was  so  ti*opble^ome  with  unseasonable  questions, 
and.  attempts  to  give  advic^,  as  if  he  knew  how  to  direot  the 
operations  better  than  the  general,  that  at  last  he  cried  out,--*  / 
^*  O  Ghabriaa»  Chabri^s !-  what  a  return  do  I  make  thee  for  thy 
lavoura,  in  bearing  with  the  impertinences  of  thy  son." 

He  observed,  that  those  who  took. upon  them  the-  m&nap;er 
jnent  of  public  affairs,  made  two  departments  of  them,  the  civil 
ind  the  military,  which  they  shared  as  it  were  by  lot.  Pur- 
suant to  this  division,  Eubulus,  Afistopfaon,  IHmostheneS| 
I^ycurgus,  and  Hyperides,  addressed  the  people  from  the  ros-« 
trum,  and  proposed  new  edicts ;  while  Diophites,  Menestheus, 
Leosthene^,  and  Chares,  raised  theniselves  by  the  honours  and 
employments  of  tne  camp,  ^ut  Phocion  chos^  father  to  move 
in  die  walk  of  Pericles,  Ari3tided  and  Solon,  who  excelled  not 
only  a?  orators,  but  as  generals ;  for  he  tfaoi^^t  their  fame 
more  complete ;  each  of  these  great  men  (to  use  the  words 
of  ArchUochus,)  appearing  justly  to  claim 

The  pslms  of  Man^  and  IwriYn  of  the  Muse ; 

^d  he  knew  that  the  tutelar  god4ess  of  Athens  was  equally 
the  patroness. of  arts  and  arms. 

Formed  upon  these  models,  pe^ce  and  tranquillity  were  the 
great  objects  he  had  always  in  view|  yet  he  was  engaged  in 
more  wars  than  any  person,, either  of  his  owjl,  or  of  the  pre- 
ceding time^»  Not  that  he  courted,  or  evei|  S4pplied  for  the 
eommand ;  but  he  did  not  decline  it  when  called  to  that  ho- 
nour by  his  countnr.  It  is  certain  he  was.  elected  general  no 
less  than  five-and^lortv  times,  wfthom  once  atten4mg  to  the 
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election ;  being  klwayn  ^tippointed  in  hi»  absence,  dt  the  free 
motion  of  his  countiymem  Men  of  shallow  understanding 
were  surprised  that  the 'people  should  set  sivch  a  vahie  on  Pho- 
cion,  who  generally  opposed  t&eir  inclinations,  and  never  said 
or  did  any  thimg  with  a  view  to  Recommend  himself:  for,  a» 
princes  divert  tbemseliws  at  their  meals  with  buffoons  and 
jesters,  so  the  Athcniane  attended  to  the  polite  and  agreeable 
address  of  their  orators  by  way  of  entertainment  only ;  but 
when  the  question  was  concerning  so  important  a  business  a» 
the  command  of  ihtir  forces,  they  returned  ta  sober  and  se*- 
rious  thinJcingvand^elected  the  Wisest  citizen,  and  the  maiv  of 
the  severest  manners,  who  had  combated  their  capricious  hu^ 
mours  and  desires  the  ntost.  This  he  scrupled  not  to  avow : 
for  one  day,  when  an  oracle  from  Delphi  was  read  in  the  as- 
sembly, importing, — "That*  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  were 
unanimous  m  their  opinions,  and  that  there  was  only  t)ne  man 
who  dissented  from  them,''  Phocion  stepped  up  and  told  th^, 
,  — ^'^  They  need  not.  give  themselves*  any  tl'ouble'  in  inquiring 
for  this  refractory  citizen,  for  he  was'  the  mam  who  liked  not 
alty  thing  they  did."  And  another  time,  in  a  ^bjic  debate^ 
when  his  opinion  happened  to  be  received  with  universal  ap« 
plause,  he  turned  to  his  friende,  and  said,^— "  Have  I  inadvert- 
ently let  some  had  thing  slip  from  nje.'' .  —  -      -        "^ 

The.  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  collecticm  to  defray 
the  charge  of  a  public  sacrifice,  and  numbers  gave  liberally. 
Phocion  was  importuned  to  contribute  among  the  rest ;  but  he 
bade  them  apply  to  the  rich  >^"  I  should  be  ashamed,''  said 
he,  **  to  give  you  any  things  and  -not  to  pay  this  man'  what  I 
owe  him  ;"  poiiiting  tothe  usurer  Callicles.  And  aa  they  con- 
tinued very  clamorous  and  teasing,  he  told  them  this  tale :- — 
^  A  cowai^ly  fellow  once  resolved  to  make  a  campaign ;  but 
when  he  was  set-  out^  the'rayens  began  to  crdak^  and  he  laid 
down  his  arms  and  stppped.  When  the  first  alarm  was  a  little 
over,  he  marched  agai^i:  the* ravens  renewed  their  croaking, 
and  then  he  mad6  a  full  stop,  and  said, '  You  may  croak  your 
hearts  out  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  not  taste  my  carcase.'  '* 

The  Athenians  once  nsbted  ob  his  leading  ihem  against 
the  enemy,  and  when  he  refused,  they  told  himt  nothing  c^ould 
be  more  dastardly  and  spiritless  than  his  behaviour.  He  an-- 
awered,-^*^  You  can;  neither  tpake  me  valiant,  nor  can  I  make 
you  cowards :  however,  we  know  one-another  very  wrfl.^' 

Public  afBiirs  happening  to  be  in  a  dangerous  aituation,  the 
people  were  greMly  exasperated  against  him,  and  ^demanded 
an  immediate  account  of  his  conduct.  Upon"  which  he  only 
said, — *'*'  My  good  friends,  first  get  out  of  your  difficulties."  • 

During  a  war,  however,  they  were  generally  humble  and 
submissive ;  and  it  was  not  tift  after  peace  was  made  that  they 
began  to  talk  in  a  vaunting  manner,  and  to  find  fiiuU  with  thein 
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gtntml.  As  Aey  were  one  time  teltiiig  Pfiocioii  he  had  rob- 
bed diem  of  the  victory  which  was  in  their  hands,  he  said,-^ 
**  It  is  happjrfor  you  thatyou  huye  a  general  wHp  tnows  youj 
otherwise  you  woOld  haVe  been  ruined  long  ago." 

Having  a  differefice  with  the  Boeotians,  which  they  refused 
to  settle  by  treaty,  smd'pf oposed  to  decide  by  the  sword,  Pho- 
ciott  said)«^^^  Good  people- keen  to  the  method  in  which  yoU 
hftve  the  advantage ;  and  that  is  talking,  nqt  fighting."  - 
'One  day  f  determined  not  to  fcJllow  his  advice,  they  refused 
to  give  him'  the  hearing.  But  he  saM, — "  Though  you  can 
make  me  act  against  my  judgment,  you  shall  never  make  me 
•peak  so.'* 

.  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  orators  of  thfc  adverse  party,- hap- 
pening to  say, — *^  The  Athenians  will  ccfrtainly  kill  thee,  Pho- 
cion,  some  time  or  other,"  he  answered,^-**  Tney  may  kill  mc 
if  they  are  mad,  but  It  will  ht'you  if  they  are  in  their  senses." 
When  Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian  advised  the  Athenians  to 
.  make  war  upon  Plulip^  the  weather  being  hot,  and  the  orator 
ft  corpulent  man,  he  r^n  hin^self  out  of  breath,'  and  perspired 
so  violently,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  several  draughts  of 
cold  water  before  -he  could  finish  his  speech.  Phocfon  seeing 
him  in  such  a  cbndition,'fhds  addressed  .the assembly, — **'  You 
have  great  reason  to  pass  an  fedict  for  the  war  upon  this  man's  - 
necommendation :  for  what  are  yt>^  not  to  e:spect  fr6m  him 
when,  loaded  with  a  suit«of  armour,  he  marches  stgarnst  the 
eAemy,  if  in  delivering  to  you'(p^acefible  folks)  a  speech  which 
he  had  composed  at  his  leisure^  he  is  r'feady  to  be  suffocated." 
'  Lycurgus  the  orator  one  day  said  many  disparaging  things 
of  him  in  the  general  iC^sembly,  and,  i^mong  the  rest,  observed, 
that  when  Alexander  deman>led  ten  of  thetr  orators;,'*  Phocton 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  th«t  they  should  be  delivered  to  him  :— - 
'^  It  is  true,"  said  Phocion^  "  I  have  given  the  people  of  Athens 
much  good  counsel,  but  they  dcM|bt  follow  it." 

There  was  then  in  Adtens  one  Archibiades,  who*  got  the 
name  of  Laconistes  by  letting  his  beard  grow  long,  in  the  La- 
cedsmoniaa  manner,  wearmg  a  thread-bare  cloak,  and  keep* 
ing  a  very  gNtve  countenance.  Phocion  finding  one  of  his  as«^ 
sertions  much  contradicted  in  the  assembly,  called  upon  tbi» 
man  to  support  the  vtruth  and  rectitude  of  what  he  had  said* 
Archibladesy however,  ranged  himself  onihe  people's  side,  and 
advised  what  he  thought  agreeable  t6  them,  llien  Phocion, 
taking  him  by  the  beard,  said,^— ^^  What  is  all  this  heap  of  hair 
for?  Cut  it.  Cut  it  oflP." 

Aristogiton,  a  public  infonner,  paraded  with  his  pretended 
valour  before  the  people^  and  pressed  them  much  to  declare 

■  *  For  w9X9tm  weshould  b^te  re^Avoxnmm^  ag  a  littk  aliOYf»  we  dkoald  naui 
w4knmw  instead  of  irohtrmv.  That  tbey  were  on^n  vkroh  Alexaoder  dt« 
minded  sppears  from  DemoMhenei » p.  430. 
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war.  But  when  the  Hst&came  to  be  made  oat  of  tlioae  that 
were  to  serve,  this  swaggerer  had  got  his  kg  bound  up,  and  a 
crutch  under  his  arm.  Phocton,  as  he  sat  upon  the  business, 
seeing  him  at  some  distance  in  this  form,  called  out  to  his  se* 
cretary^^^^  to  put  down  Aristoeitoq  a  cripple  and  a  cowatd.^' 
All  these  savins  havesomeuing  so  .severe  in  them,  that  it 
9eem4  strange  that  a  man  of.  such  austere  and  unpopular  man^ 
ners  should  ever  cet  the  surname  of  the  Good.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult,  but  I  bcDeve  not  impossible,  for  the  same  man  tQ  be 
both  roufl^  and  gentle,  as  some  wines  are  both  sweet  and  sour: 
and,  on  me  other  hand,  some  men  who  have  a  great  appeataace 
of  gentleness  in  their  temper,  are  very  harsh  and  vexatious  to 
tho^  who  have  to  dp  with  tl^em, .  In  this  case,  the  saying  of 
Ryperides  to  the  people  of  Athens  deserves  notice.'—^  £x* 
amine  not  whether  I  am  severe  upon  you,  but  whellier  I  am  so 
for  my  own  sake."  As  if  it  were  avarice  only  that  makes  a 
minister  odious  to  die  people,  and  the  abuse  of  power,  to  the 
purpose^  of  pride,  enyy,  anger,  or  revenge,  did  not  make  % 
man  equally  obnoxious. 

As  to  I'hocion,  he  never  exerted  himself  against  any  man  m 
his  private  capacity,  or  e^nsidered  him  as  an  enemy;  but  he 
was  inflexibl}^  severe  againsit  every  man  who  opposed  his  mo* 
Uons  and  designs  for  the  public  good.  His  behaviour,  in  othet 
respects,  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  humane ;  the  unfortunate 
he  was  always  ready  to  assist,  and  he  pleaded  even  for  his  en^ 
emy,  if  he  happened  tp  be  in  danger.  His  friends,  one  day, 
finding  fault  with  him  for  appearing  in  behalf  of  a  man  whosq 
conduct  did  npt  deserve  it ;  he  said,-^"  The  good  have  no 
need  of  an  advocate."  Aristogitoii  the  informer,  being  coin-i' 
d^emned  and  comtpitted  to  prison,  begged  the  favour  of  Pho«> 
cion  to  go  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  hearkened  to  hie  appUcaii* 
tion.  His  friends  dissuaded  him  firom  it ;  but  he  said,«r-^^  Let 
me  alone,  good  people,  W^re  can  one  rather  wish  io  speak 
to  Aristogiton  than  in  a  prison  ?" 

When  the  Athenians  sent  out  their  fleets  under  any  other 
commander,  the  maritime  towns  and  islands  in  alliance  with 
that  people,  looked  upon  evdry  such  .commander. as  an  enemy; 
they  strengthened  their  walls,  shut  Up  their  harbours,^  and<:on<« 
veyed  the  cattle,  the  slaves,,  the  women,  and  children,  out  of 
the  country  into  the  cities.  But  when  Phocion  had  the  com* 
mand,  the  same  people  went  out  to  .m^et  him  in  their  own 
9hips,  with  chapiet9  cm  their  heads,  and  every  expression  of 
joy,  and  in  that  manner  conducted  him  into  t^eir.  cities/ 

Philip  endeavoured  privately  to  get  footing  in  £ul^a,  and 
for  that  purpose  sent  in  forces  from  Macedon,as.well  as  prac* 
tised  upon  the  towns  by  means  of  the  petty  princes*  Hereupon 
Plutarch  of  £retria  called  in  the  Athenians,  and  entreated  them 
|o  rescue  the  island  out  of  the  hands  of  di^  Macedonians;  19 
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txm^uence  of  which,  they  sent  Phocibti  at  first  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  expecting  that  the  Euboeans  would  immediately 
rise. and  join  him.  But  when  he  came,  he  found  nothing 
among  them  but  treasonable  designs  and  disaffection  to  their 
own  country,  for  they  were  corrupted  by  Philip's  money.  For 
this  reason  he  seized  an  eminence*'  sepiarated  from  the  plains 
of  Tamyn0$  by  a  deep  defile,  and  in  that  post  he  secufed  the 
best  of  his  troops.  As  for  the  disorderly,  the  talkative,  and 
cowardly  part  of  the  soldiers,  if  they  attempted  to  desert  and 
steal  out  of  the  cAmp,;he  ordered  the  officers  to  let  thein  go:— 
**  For,**  said  he^  '*  if  they  stay  here,  such  .is  their  want  of  dis- 
cipline^ that,  instead  of  being  serviceable,  they  will  be  preju- 
dicial in  time  of  action;  and  as  they  will'  be  conscious  to 
themselves  .of  flying  from  their  colours,  S^e  shall  bot  have  so 
much  noise  and  cilumny  from  them  in  Athens.'* 

'  Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his  men  td 
stana  to  their  arms,  but  not  attempt  any  thing  till  he  had  made 
an  end  of  his  sacrifice  t  and,  whether  it  was  that  he  wanted  t6 
gain  time,  or  could  not  easily  find  the  auspicious  tokens,  or 
was  desirous  of  drawing  the  enemy  neater  to  him,  he  was  long 
mbout  it.  Meanwhile  Ftutarch,  imagining  that  this  delay  was 
owing  to  his  fear  and  irfesotiition,  charged  at  the  head  of  the 
mercc^naries;  and  the  cavalry  seeing  him  in  motion,  could  wait 
no  -longer,  but  advanced  against  the  enemy,  though  in  a  scat- 
tered and  disorderly  manner,  ^as  they  happened  to  issue  out  of 
tile  camp.  The  first  line  being  soon  broken,  all  the  rest  dispers- 
^  «d,  and  Plutarch  himself  fled.  A  detachment  from  the  enemy 
then  attacked  the  entrenchments,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
^  breach  in  them^supposing  that  ihe  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ; 
but  «t  that  instant  Phocion  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  and  the 
Athenians,  saUying  out  of  the  camp,  fell  upon  the  assailants, 
routed  them,  and  cut  most  of  them  in  pieces  in  the  trenches. 
Phocion  then  gave  the  main  body  directions  to  keep  their  ground, 
in  order  to  receive  and  cover  such  as  were  dispersed  in  the  first 
attack,  while  he,  with  b.  select  party.  Went  add  charged  the 
enemy.  A  sharn  conflict  ensued,  both  sides  behaving  widl 
great  spirit  and  intrepidity.  Among  the  Athenians,  Thallus 
3ie  son  of  Cineas,  and  Glaucus  the  son  of  Polymedes,  wh6 
fought  near  the  general's  person,  distinguished  themselves  the 
most.  Cleophanes,  too,  did  great  service  in  the  action ;  for  he 
rallied  the  cavalr}%  and  brought  them  up'again,by  calling  after 
them,  and  insisting'that  they  should  come  to  the  assistance  of 
th^ir  general,  who  was  in  danger.    They  returned,  therefore, 

*  Instead  of  murmt^gimofmvf^  here  in  tbe  text,  we  shodd  read  Mjnmoft^umm* 
"So  nys  Du  Soul ;  but  we  think  ManmnnofMou  tlopmg  or  tlofed,  whidl  '^  nearer 
Ihe  text,  is  more  £ke1y  to  he  the  trae  reading. 
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to  the  charge ;  and  by  the  assisUQce  which. they  gave  the  ia- 
fantry^  secured  the  victor}% 

Phocion^  after  the  batde,  drove  Plutarch  out  of  Eretria,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Zaretra,  a  for^  advantageously  situated 
where  th^  island  draws  to  a  point,  and  the  neck  of  land  is  de- 
fended on  each  side  by  the  sea.  He  ^id^not  choose,  in,  (mr- 
aiiance  of  his  victory,  to  take  the  Greeks  prisoners,  lest  the 
Athenians,  influenced  i^  their  orators,  should,  in  the  first  mo- 
tions .of  resentment,. pass- some,  unequit^le  sentence  upon 
them. 

.  After  this  great  success,  he  sailed  back  to  Athens.  The 
allies  soon  found  the  want  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  and  the 
Adienians  saw  his  capacity  and  courage  in  a  clear  light :  for 
Molossus,  wh6  succeeded  him,  conducted  the  war  so  ill^  as  to 
fall  himself  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Philip,  now  rising  in  his 
designs  and  hopes;  marched  to.  the  Hellespont  with  sdl  his 
forces,  in  order  to  seize  at  once  on  the.  Chersonesus,  Perin« 
thus,  and  Byzantium.  . 

The  Athenians  determining  to  send  succours  to  that  quarter^ 
the  orators  prevailed  upon  them  t&  give  that  commission  to 
Chares.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  to  those  parts,  but  did  nothing 
worthy  of  such  a  torc^  as  he  was  entrusted -with.  The  citiei 
would  not  receive  his  fleet  intotheir  harbours ;  but,  suspected 
by  all,  he  beat  about,Tai  sing  contributions  where  he  could  upoft 
the  allies,  and,  at  the  same,  time,  was  .despised  by  the  enemy. 
The  orators,  now  taking  ^he  other  side,  exasperated  the  people 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  repented  of  haying  sent  any  sue* 
cours  to  the  Byzantians.  Then  Pbocion  rose  up,  and.  told 
them, — *^  They  should  not  be  angry  at  the  suspicions  of  the. 
allies,  fi^ut  at  their  own  generals,  who  deserved  not  to  have  any 
confidence  placed  in  them :  fpr  on  their  account,!'  said  he, 
^^  you  are  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  very 
people  who  cannot  be  saved  without  your  assistance."  This 
argument  had  such  an  effect  on  them,  that  they  changed  their 
minds  again,  and  bade  Phocion  go  himself  with  another  anna« 
ment  to  the  succour  of  the  allies,  upon  the  Hellespont. 

This  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the  saving  of  Byzan- 
tium. Phocion's  repuution  was  already  great;  besides,  Cleon, 
a  man  of  eminence  m  Byzantium,  who  had  formerly  been  well 
acquainted  with  him  at  the  Academy,  pledged  his  honour  to 
the  city  in  his  behalf.  The  Byzantians  would  then  np  longer 
let  him  encamp  without,  but  opening  their  gates,  received  htm 
into  their  city,  and  mixed  familiaiiy  with  the  Athenians-}  who,* 
charmed  with  this  confidence,  were  not  only  easy  with  respect 
to  provisions,  and  regular  in  their  behaviour,  but  exerted  them- 
selves with  great  spirit  in  every  action.  By  these  means  Philip 
was  forced  to  retire  from  the  Hellespont,  and  he  suffered  not 
a  little  in  his  military  reputation;  for  till  then  he  bad  been 
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deemed  invincible.  Phocion  todc  some  of  his  ships,  and  re- 
covered several  cities  which  he  had  garrisoned ;  and  making 
descents  in  various  parts  of  his  territories,  he  harassed  and 
ravaged  the  flat  country.  But  at  last,  happening  to  be  wounded 
by  a  party  that  made  head  against  him,  ne  weighed  anchor  and 
returned  home. 

Some  time  after  this^  the  Megarensians  applied  to  him  pri- 
vately for  assistance  }  and  as  he  was  afraid  the  matter  would 
get  air,  ^nd  the  ^sotians  would  prevent  him,  he  asseml^led  the 
people  early  in  the  morning,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  the 
application.  They  had  no  sooner  given  their  sanction  to  the 
proposal  than  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  as  a  signal  for 
them  to  arm;  after  which  he  marched  immediately  to  Megara^ 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  fortify  Nisaea,  and  to  build  two  good  walls  between  the 
city  and  the  port;  by  which  means  the  town  had  a  safe  com-i 
munication  with  the  sea,  and  having  now  little  to  fear  from 
the  enemy  on  the  land-side^  was  secured  in  the  Athenian  in- 
terest. 

The  Athenians  being  now  clearly  in  a  ^tate.of  hostility  with 
Philip,  the  conduct  of  the  w^r  was  committed  to  other  gene- 
rals m  the  absence  of  Phocion.  But,  on  his  return  from  the 
islands,  he  represented  to  the  people,  that  as  Philip  w^  peace- 
ably disposed^  and  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  the  war,  it  was 
best  to  accept  the  conditions  he  had  offered  ;  and  when  onje  of 
those  public  barristers,  who  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  court 
of  Heliaea,  and  make  it  their  business  to  form  impeachments, 
opposed  him,  and  said,— *^  Dare  you,  Phocion,  pretend  to  dis- 
suade the  Athenians  from  war,  now  the  sword  is  drawn  V^ 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  dare ;  though  I  know  diou  wouldest  be  in 
my  power  in  time  of  war,,  and  I  shall  be  in  thine  in  time  of 
peace."  Demosthenes,  however,  carried  it  against  him  for 
war ;  which  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  make  at  the  greatest 
distance  they  could  from  Attica.  This  gave  Phocion  occasion 
to  say, — ^^  My  good  friend,  consider  not  so  much  where  we 
shall  fight,  as  how  we  shall  conquer ;  for  victory  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  keep  t)ie  war  at  a  distance:  if  we  are  beaten, 
everv  dfinger  will  soon  be  at  our  gates." 

Tne  Athenians  did  lose  the  day ;  after  which,  the  most  fac- 
tious and  troublesome  part  of  the  citizens  drew  Charidemus 
to  the  hustings,  and  insisted  that  he  should  have  the  command. 
This  alarmed  the  real  well-wishers  to  their  country  so  much, 
Ihat  they  called  in  the  members  of  the  Areopagus  to  their  as- 
sistance^ and  it  was  not  without  many  tears,  and  the  most 
earnest  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed  upon  the  assembly  to  put 
their  concerns  in  the  hands  of  Phocion. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  other  proposals  of  Philip  should 
be  readily  accepted,  because  they  seemed  to  be  dictated  bj 
VOL.  III.  q,  q 
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humanity ;  but  when  Demades  moved  that  Athens  should  be 
comprehended  in  the  general  peace,  and,  as  one  of  the  states 
of  Greece,  should  have  the  same  terms  with  the  other  cities, 
Phocion  said,— ^^  It  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to,  till  it  was  known 
what  conditions  Philip  required."  The  times  were  against  him, 
however,  and  he  ^as  overruled.  And  when  he  saw  the  Athe- 
nians repented  afterwards,  because  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  furnish  Philip  both  with  ships  of  war  and  cavalry, 
he  said, — ^**  This-  was  the  thing  I  feared,  and  my  opposition 
was  founded  upon  it.  But  since  you  have  signed  the  treaty,  you 
must  bear  its  inconveniences  without  murmuring  or  despond- 
ence ;  remembering  that  your  ancestors  sometimes  gave  ikw  to 
their  neighbours,  and  sometimes  were  forced  to  submit,  but  did 
both  with  honour ;  and  by  that  means  saved  themselves  and 
all  Greece." 

When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  was  brought  to  Athens, 
he  would  not  suffer  any  sacrifices  or  rejoicings  to  be  made  on 
that  account : — ''^  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  could  show  greater 
meanness  of  spirit,  than  expressions  of  joy  on  the  death  of 
an  enemy.  What  great  reason,  indeed,  is  there  for  it,  when 
the  army  you  fought  with  at  Chaeronea  is  lessened  only  by  one 
man." 

Demosthenes  gave  in^  invectives  against  Alexander  vhen 
he  was  marching  against  Thebes ;  the  ill  policy  of  which  Pho- 
cion easily  pei^ceived,  and  said, — 

*•  What  boots  the  godlike  giant  to  provoke^ 
Whose  arm  may  sink  us  at  a  single  stroke  ?*'* 

Pope,  M5M.  iz. 

**  When  you  see  such  a  dreadful  fire  near  you,  would  you 
plunge  Athens  into  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  will  not  suffer  you  to 
ruin  yourselves,  though  your  inclinations  lie  that  way ;  and  to 
prevent  every  step  of  that  kind  is  the  ^nd  I  proposed  in  taking 
the  command." 

When  Alexander  had  destroyed  Thebes,  he  sent  to  the 
Athenians,  and  demanded  that  they  should  deliver  up  to 
him  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  Charidemus. 
The  whole  assembly  cast  their  eyes  upon  Phocion,  and  called 
upon  him  often  by  name.  At  last  he  rose  up ;  and  placing 
himself  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
his  confidence  and  affection,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows: — 
*^  The  persons  whom  Alexander  demands  have  brought  the 
commonwealth  into  such  miserable  circumstances,  that  if  hf 
demanded  even  my  friend  Nicocles^  I  should  vote  for  deliver- 
ing him  up.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  think  it  the  greatest 
happiness  to  die  for  you  all.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  with- 

*  These  words  are  addressed  to  Ulysses  by  his  companions,  to  restrain  him 
from  j>rovoking  the  giant  Pul^phemus,  after  they  were  escaped  out  of  his 
cave,  and  got  on  board  th^  ship. 
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out  compassion  for  the  poor  Thebans  who  have  taken  refuge 
here  j  but  it  is  enough  tor  Greece  to  weep  for  Thebes,  with- 
out weeping  for  Athens  too.  The  best  measure,  then,  we  can 
take^  is,  to  intercede  with  the  conqueror  for  both,  and  by  no 
means  to  think  of  fighting." 

The  first  decree  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  these  delibera* 
tions  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected,  smd  to  have  turned 
his  back  upon  the  deputies :  but  the  second  he  received,  be- 
cause it  was  brought  by  Phocion,  who,  as  his  old  counsellors 
informed  him,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  father  Philip. 
He,  therefore,  not  only  gave  him  a  favourable  audience,  and 
granted  his  request,  but  even  listened  to  his  counsel.  Phocion 
advised  him, — *'''  If  tranquillity  was  his  object,  to  put  an  end 
to  his  wars:  if  glory,  to  leave  the  Greeks  in  quiet,  and  turn 
his  arms  against  the  barbarians.'^  In  the  course  of  their  con- 
ference, he  made  many  observations  so  agreeable  to  Alexan- 
der's disposition  and  sentiments,  that  his  resentment  against 
the  Athenians  was  perfectly  appeased,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
say,—"  The  people  of  Athens  must  be  very  attentive  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece ;  for  if  aQy  thing  happens  to  me,  the  su- 
preme direction  will  devolve  upon  them. '  With  Phocion,  in 
particular,  he  entered  into  obligations  of  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality, and  did  him  greater  honours  than  most  of  his  own 
courtiers  were  indulged  with.  •  Nay,  Duris  tells  us,  that  after 
that  prince  was  risen  to  superior  greatness  by  the  conquest  of 
Darius,  and  had  left  out  the  word  chatretn^  the  common  form 
of  salutation  in  his  address  to  others,  he  still  retained  it  in  writ- 
ing to  Phocion,  and  to  nobody  besides,  except  Antipater. 
Chares  asserts  the  same. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  all  agree  that  he  sent  him 
a  hundred  talents.  When  the  money  was  brought  to  Athens^ 
Phocion  asked  the  persons  employed  in  that  commission,— 
"  Why,  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,*  he  should  be  sin- 
gled out  as  the  subject  of  such  b'ount}'  ?"  "  Because,'^  said  they, 
"  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  honest  and  good  man." 
"  Then,"  said  Phocion,  *^  let  him  permit  me  always  to  re- 
tain that  character,  as  well  as  really  to  be  that  man."  The  en- 
voys then  went  home  with  him  j  and  when  they  saw  the  fru- 
gality that  reigned  there,  his  wife  baking  bread,  himself  draw- 
ing water,  and  afterwards  washing  his  own  feet,  they  urged 
him  the  more  to  receive  the  present.  They  told  him, — "  It 
gave  them  real  uneasiness,  and  was  indeed  an  intolerable 
thing,  that  the  friend  of  so  great  a  prince  should  live  in 
such  a  wretched  manner."  At  that  instant,  a  poor  old  man 
happening  to  pass  by,  in  a  mean  garment,  Phocion  asked 
the  envoys, — ^"^  Whether  they  thought  worse  of  him,  than  of 
that  man  ?"  As  they  begged  of  him  not  to  make  such  a 
comparison, .  he  rejoined, — ^^*  Tet  that  man  lives  upon  less 
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than  I  do,  and  is  contented.  In  onb  word,  it  will  be  to 
no  purpose  for  me  to  have  so  much  money,  if  I  do-  not  use 
it ;  and  if  I  was  to  live  up  to  it,  I  should  bring  both  my- 
self and  the  king,  your  master,  under  the  censure  of  the 
Athenians."  Thus,  the  money  was  carried  back  from  Athens, 
and  the  whole  transaction  was  a  good  lesson  to  the  Greeks, 
That  the  man  who  did  no$  want  such  a  sum  of  money^  was 
richer  than  he  who  could  bestow  it. 

Displeased  at  the  refusal  of  his  present,  Alexander  wtote 
to  Phocion^— "  That  he  could  not  number  those  among  his 
friends,  who  would  not  receive  his  favours.*'  Yet  Phocion 
even  then  would  not  take  the  money^  However,  he  desired 
the  king  to  set  at  liberty  Echecratides  the  sophist,  and  AtKe- 
nodorus  the  Iberian,  as  also  Demaratus  and  Sparto,  two  Rho* 
dians,  who  were  taken  up  for  certain  crimes,  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Sardis.  Alexander  granted  his  request  immediately ; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  sent  Craterus  into  Macedonia,  or« 
dered  him  to  give  Phocion  his  choice  of  one  of  these  four 
cities  in  Asia,  Cios,  Gergithus,  Mylassa,  or  Elasa.  At  the 
*same  time  he  was  to  assure  him,  that  the  king  would  be  much 
more  disobliged  if  he  refused  this  second  offer.  But  Pho- 
cion was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  Alexander  died  soon 
after. 

Phocion's  house  is  shown  t;o  this  day  in  the  borough  of  Me- 
lita,  adorned  with  some  plates  of  copper,  but  otherwise  plain 
and  homely. 

Of  his  first  wife  we  have  no  account,  except  that  she  was 
sister  to  Cephisodotus  the  statuary.  The  other  was  a  matron, 
no  less  celebrated  among  the  Athenians  for  her  modesty, 
prudence,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  than  Phocion  himself 
was  for  his  probity.  It  happened  one  day,  when  some  new 
tragedians  were  to  act  before  a  full  axidience,  one  of  the  play- 
ers, who  was  to  personate  the  queen,  demanded  a  suitable 
mask  (and  attire),  together  with  a  large  train  of  attendants, 
richly  dressed ;  and  as  all  these  things  were  not  granted  hii^, 
he  was  out  of  humour,  and  refused  to  make  his  appearance ; 
by  which  means  the  whole  business  of  the  theatre  was  at  a 
stand.  But  Melanthius/  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibition, pushed  him  in,  and  said,—- ^^-Thou  seest  the  wife  of 
Phocion  appear  in  public  with  one  maid-servant  only,  and 
dost  thou  come  here  to  show  thy  pride,  and  to  spoil  our 
women  V^  As  Melanthius  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
the  audience  received  what  he  had  said  with  a  thunder  of 
applause.  When  this  second  wife  of  Phocion  entertained 
in  her  house  an  Ionian  lady,  one  of  her  friends,  the  lady 
showed  her  her  bracelets  and  necklaces,  which  had  all  the 
magnificence  that  gold  and  jewels  could  give  them.  Upon 
which,  the  good  matron  said, — ^^  Phocion  is  my  ornament, 
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who  18  now  caDed  the  twentieth  time  to  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  armies.'^ 

The  son  of  Phocion  was  ambitious  of  trying  his  skill  in 
the  games  of  the  panathtnma^^  and  his  father  permitted  him 
to  make  the  trial,  on  condition  that  it  was  in  the  foot-races; 
not  that  he  set  any  value  upon  the  victory,  but  he  did  it 
that  the  preparations  and  previous  exercise  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him ;  for  the  young  man .  was  of  a  ^disorderly  turn, 
and  addicted  to  drinking.  Phocus  (that  was  his  name)  gain- 
ed the  victory,  and  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  desired 
to  celebra^te  it  by  entertainments  at  their  houses ;  but  that 
favour  was  granted  only  to  one.  When  Phocion  came  to 
the  house,  he  saw  every  thing  prepared  in  the  most  extra- 
vagai^t  manner,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  wine  mingled  with 
spices  was  provided  for  washing  the  feet  of  the  guests.  He 
therefore  called  his  son  to  him,  and  said, — "  Phocus,  why 
do  you  suffer  your  friend  thus  to  sully  the  honour  of  your 

victory?"! 

In  order  to  correct  in  his  son  entirely  that  inclination  to 
luxury,  he  carried  him  to  Lacedaemon,  and  put  him  among 
the  young  men,  who  were  brought  up  in  all  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  discipline.  This  gave  tne  Athenians  no  little 
offence,  because  it  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  own  country.  ^Demades  one  day 
said  to  him,—"  Why  do  ngt  we,  Phocion,  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  adopt  the  Spartan  form  of  government  ?  If  you  choose 
It,  I  will  propose  a  decree  for  it,  and  support  it  in  the  best 
manner  I  am  able."  "  Yes,  indeed!"  said  Phocion,  "  it 
would  become  you  much  with  all  those  perfumes  about  you, 
and  that  pride  of  dress^  to  launch  out  in  praise  of  Lycurgus 
and  the  Lacednmonian  frugality." 

Alexander  wrote  to  the  Athenians  for  a  supply  of  ships, 
and  the  orators  opposing  it,  the  senate  asked  Phocion  his  opi- 
nion : — *^  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  "  that  you  should  either 
have  the  sharpest  sword,  or  keep  upon  good  terms  with  those 
who  have." 

Pythias  the  orator,  when  he  first  began  to  speak  in  public, 
had  a  torrent  of  words  and  the  most  consummate  assurance. 
Upon  which  Phocion  said,—"  Is  it  for  thee  to  prate  so,  who 
art  but  a  novice  amongst  us  ?" 

When  Harpalus  had  .  traitorously  carried  off  Alexander's 
treasures  from  Babylon,  and  came  with  them  from  Asia  to  At-, 
tica,  a  number  of  the  mercenary  orators  flocked  to  him,  in 
hopes  of  sharing  in  the  spoil.  He  gave  these  some  small  taste 
of  his  wealth,  but  to  Phocion  he  sent  no  less  than  seven  hun- 

•  See  the  Life  of  Theseus. 

t  The  victory  was  obtained  by  means  of  abiitemtoasncfls  and  laborious  ex* 
erdse,  to  wbich  such  indulgences  were  quite  contrary. 
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dred  talents ;  assuring  him  mt  the  same  time,  that  be  mig^t 
command  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  would  take  him  into  his 
protection.  But  his  messengers  found  a  disagreeable  recep- 
tion: Phocion  told  them,  that  ^  Uarpalus  should  repent  it,  if 
he  continued  thus  to  corrupt  the  city ;"  and  the  traitor,  de- 
jected  at  his  disappointment,  stopped  his  hand.  A  few  days 
after,  a  general  assembly  being  held  on  this  affair,  he  found 
that  the  men  who  had  taken  his  money,  in  order  to  exculpate 
themselves,  accused  him  to  the  people ;  wh^e  Phocion  would 
accept  of  nothing,  was  inclined  to  serve  him,  as  far  as  might 
be  consistent  with  the  public  good.  Harpalus,  therefore,  paid 
his  court  to  him  again,  and  took  every  method  to  shake  his  in* 
tegrity,  but  he  found  the  fortress  on  all  sides  impregnable. 
Afterwards  he  applied  to  Charicles,  Phocion's  son-in-law.  and 
his  success  with  him  gave  just  cause  of  offence ;  for  all  the 
world  saw  how  intimate  he  was  with  him,  and  that  all  his  bu-  • 
siness  went  through  his  hands«  Upon  the  death  of  his  mis- 
tress Pythionice,  who  had  brought  him  a  daughter,  he  even 
employed  Charicles  to  get  a  superb  monument  built  for  her, 
and  for  that  purpose  furnished  him  with  vast  sums.  This 
commii>sion,  disihonourable  enough  in  itself,  became  more  so 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  it :  for  the 
monument  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hermus,  on  the  road  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  and  there  appears  nothing  in  it  answer- 
able to  the  charge  of  thirty  talents,  which  was  the  account  that 
Charicles  brought  in.*  After  the  death  of  Harpalus,  Cha- 
ricles and  Phocion  took  his  daughter  under  their  guardianship, 
and  educated  her  with  great  care.  At  last,  Charicles  was  call- 
ed to  account  by  the  public  for  the  money  he  had  received  of 
Harpalus ;  and  he  desired  Phocion  to  support  hitn  with  his 
interest,  and  to  appear  with  him  in  the  court.  But  Phocion 
answered, — "  I  made  you  my  son-in-law  only  for  just  and  ho- 
nourable purposes.'' 

The  first  person  that  brought  the  news  of  Alexander's  death, 
was  Asclepiades  the'  son  of  Hipparchus.  Demades  desired 
the  people  to  give  no  credit  to  it; — ^*'for,"  said  he,  *'if  Alex- 
ander were  dead,  the  whole  world  would  smell  the  carcase.'* 
And  Phocion  seeing  the  Athenians  elated,  and  incliifed  to 
raise  new  commotions,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  quiet.  Man^ 
of  the  orators,  however,  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  assured 
the  people,  that  the  tidings  of  Asclepiades  were  true  : — '*  Well, 
then,"  said  Phocion,  "  if  Alexander  is  dead  to-day,  he  will 
be  so  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following;  so  that  we  may  deli- 
berate on  that  event  at  our  leisure,  and  uke  our  measures  with 
safety. 

*  Tet  Paimnias  tayt,  it  wu  one  of  the  completest  and  most  curioos  per- 
fonnancet  of  all  the  ancaent  works  in  Greece.  AccordiD|p  to  him,  it  stood  on 
the  other  ttdc  of  the  river  Cephisua. 
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When  Leosthenes,  by  his  intrigues,  had  involved  Athens  in 
the  Lamian  war,*  and  saw  how  much  Phocion  was  displeased 
at  it,  he  asked  him,  in  a  scoffing  manner,—**  What  good  he  had 
done  his  country  during  the  many  years  that  he  was  general  ?** 
**  And  dost  thou  think  it  nothing,  then,"  said  Phocion,  **  for 
the  Athenians  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ances* 
tors?*'  As  Leosthenes  continued  to  harangue  the  people  in 
the  roost  arrogant  and  pompous  manner,  Phocion  said,-— 
**  Young  man,  your  speeches  are  like  cypress-trees,  large  and 
lofty,  but  Without  fruit."  Hyperides  rose  up  and  said,— 
**  Tell  us,  then-,  what  will  be  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians 
to  go  to  war  ?''  Phocion  answered, — ^**  I  do  not  think  it  advi- 
sable,  till  the  young  men  keep  within  the  bounds  of  order  and 
propriety,  the  rich  become  liberal  in  their  contributions,  and 
the  orators  forbear  robbing  the  public.'' 

Most  people  admired  the  fordes  raised  by  Leosthenes ;  and 
when  they  asked  Phocion  his  opinion  of  them,  he  said,— **I 
like  them  very  well  for  a  short  race,!  but  I  dread  the  conse- 
quence of  a  long  one.  The  supplies,  the  ships,  the  soldiers, 
are  all  very  good ;  but  they  are  the  last  we  can  produce."  The 
event  justified  his  observation.  Leosthenes  at  first  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  achievements ;  for  he  defeated  the  B<so- 
tians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove  Antipater  into  Lamia.  On 
this  occasion  the  Athenians,  borne  upon  the  tide  of  hope, 

rnt  their  time  in  mutual  entertainments,  and  in  sacrifices  to 
gods.  Many  of  them  thought,  too,  they  had  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  play  upon  Phocion,  and  asked  him, — ^'*  Whether 
ne  should  not  have  wished  to  have  done  such  great  things  ?" 
** Certainly  I  should,"  said  Phocion;  **but  still  I  should  ad- 
vise not  to  have  attempted  them."  And  when  letters  and 
messengers  from  the  army  came  one  after  another,  with  an  ac- 
count of  farther  success,  he  said, — ^^*  When  shall  we  have  done 
conqueringf" 

Leosthenes  died  soon  after;  and  the  party  which  was  for 
continuing  the  war,  fearing  that  if  Phocion  was  elected  general, 
he  would  be  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  Instructed  a  man  that 
was  little  known,  to  mdce  a  motion  in  the  assembly,  import- 
ing,— ^**  That  as  an  old  friend  and  school-fellow  of  Phocion, 
he  desired  the  people  to  spare  him,  and  preserve  him  for  the 

*  In  tlie  original  it  is  the  Oredan  war ;  and  might,  indeed,  be  to  called,  be- 
cauae  it  waa  canied  on  by  the  Grecian  confederates  a^nst  the  Maoedoniana. 
But  it  waa  conunanly  called  the  Landan  war,  firom  Antipater'a  beinp^  defeated, 
and  ahat  up  in  Lamia.  The  B<B0tiana  were  the  only  nation  which  did  oDi 
join  the  Grecian  league.— HJoifer.  Sic.  lib.  zviii. 

t  Or  rather, — ^  1  think  they  may  run  Tciy  well  from  the  atarting  post  to  the 
ezttemity  of  the  cooraet  but  1  know  not  how  they  will  hold  it  back  again." 
The  Greeka  had  two  aorta  of  racea;  thttUuHumt  in  which  they  ran  only  right 
out  to  the  ggal;  and  the  tMichu,  in  which  they  ran  right  out,  and  then  back 
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most  pressing  occasions,  because  there  was  not  another  nan 
in  their  dominions  to  be  compared  to  him."  At  the  same 
time  he  was  to  recommend  Antiphilus  for  the  command.  The 
Athenians  embracing  the  proposal,  Phocion  stood  up,  and  told 
them, — ^^*He  never  was  that  man's  school-fellow,  nor  had  he 
any  acquaintance  with  him;"  but  from  this  moment,  said  he, 
turning  to  him,  ^^  I  shall  i^umber  thee  among  my  best  friends, 
since  thou  hast  advised  what  is  most  agreeable  to  me*" 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  inclined  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  Boeotians,  and  Phocion  at  first  as  strongly  opposed  it. 
His  friends  represented  to  him,  that  this  viobnt  opposition  of 
his  would  provoke  them  to  put  him  to  death :— "  They  naay  do 
it  if  they  please,"  said  he:  "it  will  be  unjustly  if  I  advise 
them  for  the  best;  but  jusdy  if  I  should  prevaricate."  How- 
ever, when  he  saw  that  they  were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  that 
they  continued  to  besiege  him  with  clamour,  he  ordered  a  he- 
rald to  make  proclamation,—"  That  all  the  Athenians,  who 
were  not  more  than  sixty  years  above  the  age  of  puberty, 
should  take  five  days'  provisions,  and  follow  him  immediately 
from  the  assembly  to  the  field."* 

This  raised  a  great  tumult,  aiid  the  old  ipen  began  to  ex- 
claim against  the  order,  and  to  walk  off.  Upon  which,  Pho- 
cion said,-—"  Does  this  disturb  you,  when  I,  who  am  fourscore 
years  old,  shall  be  at  the  head  of  you  ?"  That  short  remon- 
strance had  its  effect;  it  niade  them  quibt  and  tractable. 
When  Micion  marched  a  considerable  corps  of  Macedonians 
and  mercenaries  to  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged  the  sea-coast  and 
the  adjacent  country,  Phocion  advanced  against  him  with  a 
body  of  Athenians.  On  this  occasion  a  number  of  them 
were  very  impertinent  in  pretending  to  dictate  or  advise  him 
faow  to  proceed.  One  counselled  him  to  secure  such  an  emi- 
nence, another  to  send  his  cavalry  to  such  a  post,  and  a  third 
pointed  out  a  place  for  a  camp ; — ^*'  Heavens !"  said  Phocion, 
"  how  many  generals  we  have,  and  how  few  soldiers!" 

When  he  had  drawn  up  his  army,  one  of  the  infantry  ad- 
vanced before  the  ranks  ;  but  when  he  saw  an  enemy  stepping 
out  to  meet  him,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  to  his 
post.  Whereupon  Phocion  said, — ^"^  Young  man,  are  not  you 
ashamed  to  desert  your  station  twice  in  one  day ;  that  in  which 
I  had  placed  you,  and  that  in  which  you  had  placed  yourself?" 
Then  he  immediately  attacked  the  enemy,  routed  them,  and 
killed  great  numbers,  among  whom  was  their  general  Micion. 
The  confederate  army  of  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly  likewise  de- 

*  Tkc  «;^f|iHBorrfit  trm  eef '  ii0hc  has  commonly  been  understood  to  mean  from 
fourteen  to  sixty/  but  it  appe&rd  from  the  following  passage,  that  it  should  be 
understood  as  we  rendered  it.  'O  yif  Ayua^tkoLos^  otg  tm  twad^oMorfti  y^yo^me  «»* 
Mfiktf  ntu  fftt/rms  t^  a^o-tr  uwo  tou  fofjutf, 

TU,  Jlge9.  in  Ed,  Bryan^  vol  ui.  p.  396. 
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feated  Antipatet  m  in  gpreat  battle,*  though  Lednatiis  and  the 
Macedonians  from  Asia  had  joined  him.  In  this  action  An-* 
tiphilus  commanded  the  foot,  and  Menon  the  Thessatian, horse t 
Leonatus  was  among  the  slain. 

Soon  after  this,  Craterus  passed  over  from  Asia  with  a  nu« 
merous  army,  and  another  batde  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  worsted.  The  loss,  indeed,  was  not  great ;  and 
it  was  principally  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  the  soldiers, 
who  hstd  young  officers  that  did  not  exert  a  proper  authority. 
But  this,  joined  to  the  practice  of  Antipater  upon  the  cities, 
made  the  Greeks  desert  the  league,  and  shamefully  betray  the 
liberty  of  their  country.  As  Antipater  marched  directly  to- 
wardf  Athens,  Demosthenes  and.Hyperides  fled  out  of  the 
city.  As  for  Demades,  he  had  not  been  able,  in  any  degree. 
to  answer  the  fines  that  had  been  laid  upon  him ;  for  he  had 
been ,  amerced  seven  times  for  proposing  edicts  contrary  to 
law.  H^  had  also  been  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of 
speaking  in  the  assembly;  but  now  finding  himself  at  full  li* 
berty,  he  moved  for  an  order  that  ambassador^  should  be  sent 
to  Antipater  with  full  powers  to  treat  of  peace.  The^  people, 
alarmed  at  their  present  situation,  called  fot  Phocion,  declaring 
that  he  was  the  only  man  they  could  trust.  Upon  which  he 
said,<*-^^If  youhad  followed  the  counsel  I  gave  you,  we  should 
not  have  had  n^w  to  ddiberate  on*  such  an  affair."  Thus  the 
decree  passed,  and  Phocion  was  despatched  to  Antipater,  who 
then  lay  with  his  army  in  Cadmea,t  and'was  preparing  to  enter 
Atlica.     N 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater  would  finish  the 
treaty  before  he  lefs  the  camp  in  which  he  then  lay.  Craterus 
saud)  it  was  an  unreasonable  demand,  that  they  should  remain 
there  to  be  itroubleis'ome  to  their  friends  and  allies,  when  they 
might  subsist  at  the  expense  of  their  enemies ;  but  Antipater 
took  him  by  the  hand,and  said, — ^*'  l.et  us  indulge  Phocion  so 
far."  As  to  the  conditions,  he  insisted  that  the  Athenians 
should  leave  them  to  him,  as  he  had  done  at  Lamia  to  their 
general  Leosthenes. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, which  they  agreed  to  out  of  necessity,  and  then  returned 

•  There  is  a  raoat  egregious  error  here  in  the  former  English  rersion.  •  The 
translator  makes  Phocion  fig^t  the  Greeks,  his  pwn  confederates,  in  Thess^y. 

A0-MC  MflUMl^ir^r,  noLA  /u^;^o/uw9v.  This  he  renders,  Afterwards  he  defeated  the 
Grecian  nrmtf  that  lay  in  TKesUdy,  -wherein  LeonaiU*.  had  Joined  himaclf'with  An- 
HpaUr  and  the  MacedonioM  that  newly  came  out  ^  Ada.  Thus  Phocion  is  mis- 
taken for  the  nominative^case  to  vma^  whereas  Exx»viasir  tfxrtufxx  is  plainly  the 
nominative. 

j-  Dacier,  without  any  necessity,  supposes  that  Plutarch  uses  the  word 
Cadmea  forBttotia.    In  a  poetical  wav,  it  is,  indeed,  capable  of  being  under- 
stood so ;  but  it  is  plain,  from  what  followa,  that  Antipater  then  lay  at  Thebes, 
and  probably  in  the  Cadmea  or  citadel. 
VOL,  xii,  ar  r-         I 
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to  Thebes  with  other  ambassadors ;  the  principal  of  ^vrhom  was 
Xenocrates  the  philosopher.  For  the  virtue  and  reputation  of 
the  latter  were  so  great  and  illustfious^  that  Ac  Atheniaui 
thought  there  could  be  nothing  in  human  nature  so  insolent, 
savage,  and  ferocious,  as  not  to  feel  some  impressions  of  re- 
spect and  reverence  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  happened,  how* 
ever,  otherwise  with  Anlipater,  through  his  extreme  brutality 
and  antipathy  to  virtue ;  for  he  embrs^ced  the  rest  with  great 
cordiality,  but  would  not  even  speak  to  Xenocrates ;  which  gave 
him  occasion  to  say, — ^  Antipatcr  does  well  in  being  ashamed 
before  me,  and  me  only,  of  his  -  injurious  designs  against 
Athens.'* 

.  Xenocrates  afterwards  attempted  to  speak,  but  Antipater,  in 
great  anger,  interrupted  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  pro- 
ceed.* To  Phocion's  discourse,  however,  he  gave  attention  ; 
*and  answered,  that  he  should  gfrant  the  Athenians  peace,  and 
consider  them  as  his  friend^,  on  the  following  conditions  >^ 
"  Hi  iht  first  place,"  said  he,  *'  they  must  ddlver  up  to.  ni« 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides..  In  the  next  place,  they  must 
put  their  government  on  the  ancient  footing,  when  none  but 
the  rich  were  advanced  to  the  great  offices  of  state.  A  third 
article  is,  that  they  mast  -receive  a  garrison  into  Munychia : 
and  a  fourth,  that  they  must  'pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.** 
All  the  hew  deputies,  except  Xenocrates,  thought  themselves 
happy  in  these  conditions.  That  philosopher  said,—"  Anti- 
pater  deals  favourably  with  us,  if  he  considers  us  as  slaves  ; 
but  hardly,  if  he  looks  upon  us  as  freemen."  Phocion  begged 
for  a  remission  of  the  article  of  the  garrison  ;  and  Antipater 
is  said  to  have  answered,-^"  Phocion,  we  will  grant  thee  every 
thing  except  what  would  be  the  ruin  of  both  us  and  thee." 
Others  say,  that  Antipater  asked' Phocion,—^* Whether,  if 
he  excused  the  Athenians  as  to  the  garrison,  he  would  under- 
take for  their  observing  the  other  articles,  and  raising  no  new 
commotions  ?"  As  Phocion  hesitated  at  this  question,  Calli- 
medon,  surnamed  Carabus,  a  violent  man,  and  an  enemy  t« 
popular  government,  started  up  and  said, — ^'*  Antipater,  why 
do  you  suffer  this  man  to  amuse  you  ?  If  he  should  give  you 
his  word,  would  you  depend  upon  it,  and  not  abide  by  your 
first  resolutions?" 

*  Yet  he  had  behaved  to  hihi  with  great  kindness  when  he  was  sent  to  ran- 
som the  prisoners.  Antipater,  on  that  occasion,  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
invite  him  to  supper;  and  Xenocrates  answered  in  those  verses  of  Homer, 
which  Ulysses  addressed  to  Circe,  who  pressed  him  to  partake  the  delicaties 
she  had  provided : — 

111  fits  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sunk  to  beasts, 

To  quaff  thy  bowls,  and  riot  in  thy  feasts. 

Me  would'st  thou  please  ?  For  them  thy  cares  employ ; 

And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  joy. 
Antipater  was  so  charmed  with  the  happy  application  of  these  Tcrtes,  tbat 
he  released  all  the  prisoners. 
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Thaia  the  Adiebians  were  obliged  to  re cdve  a  Macedotiiaa 
fjftrrison,  which  was  cc^manded  by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  great 
moderation,  and  a  friend  of  Phocion.  But  that  precaution  ap* 
poared  to  be.  dictated  by  a  wanton  vanity  ;  rather  an  abuse  of 

Swer  ta  the  purposes  of  insolence,  than  a  measure  necessary 
r  the  ccmqueror'a  affaira^*  It  was  more  seyerely  felt  by  the 
^tfaenians^  on  account  of  the  time  the  garrison  entered,  which 
was  the  twentieth  of  the  month  September,!  when  they  were 
celebrating  the^  great  mysteries,  and  the  very  day  that  they 
carried  the  god  Bacchus  in  procession  from  the  city  to  Eleusis. 
The  disturbances  they  saw  in  the  ceremonies  gave  many  of 
the  people  occasion  tg  reflect  ot>  the  difference  of  the  diyine 
dispensation  with  respect  to  Athena  in  the  present  and  in  an- 
cient times  :-«-^^  Formerly,"  said  they,  *•*•  mystic  visions  were 
seen,  and  voices  heard,  to  the  great  happiness  of  the  great  re- 
public, and  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  our  enemies.  But 
now,  during  the  same  ceremonies,  the  gods  look  without  con- 
cern upon  the  severest  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  Greece, 
and  suffer  the  holiest,  and  what  was  once  the  most  agreeable 
time  in  the  year,  to  be  profaned,  and  rendered  the  date  of  our 
greatest  calamities^" 

A  £bw  days  before  the  Athenians  had  received  an  oracle 
from  Dodona,  which  warned  them  to  secure  the  promontories 
of  Diana  against  stranger84  And  about  this  time,  upon  wash- 
ing die  sacred  fillets  with  which  they  bind  the  mystic  beds,  in- 
stead of  the  lively  purple  they  used  to  have,  they  changed  to 
a  faint  dead  colour.  What  added  to  the  wonder  was,  that  all 
the  linen  belonging  to  private  persons,  which  was  washed  in 
the  same  water,  retained  its'  former  lustre.  And  as  a  priest 
was  washing  a  pig  in  that  part  of  die  port  called  CantharuMJ^ 
a  large  fish  seized  the  hinder  parts,  -and  devoured  them  as  far 
as  the  belly ;  by  which  the  gods  plainly  announced,  that  they 
would  lose  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  next  the  sea,  and  keep 
Ae  upper.  ^  • 

The  garrison  commanded  by  Menyllus  did  no  sort  of  injury 

*  Our  anthor,  in  thu  place,  seeiM  to  be  out  in  bi»  politics,  though,  in  - 

Stnenl,  a  Tery  able  and  refined  politician :  For  what  but  a  garrison  could 
are  supported  an  oligarchy  among  a  nation  so  much  in  Iotc  with  a  popular 
goyemment,  or  have  restrained  them  from  taking  ^p  arms  the  first  opportu- 
nity f 
f  BoSdromion. 

^  Supposed  to  be  poetically  so  called^  because  nountunous  places  and 
forests  were  sacred  to  that  goddess.  At  least  we  know  of  no  promontories  in 
Attica  under  that  name. 

'  %  In  the  text  it  is  w  k«3«^  UfAWt^  in  a  clean  part  of  the  harhour.  But  we 
choose  to  receive  the  correction  which  Florent.  Christian  has  given  us  in  his 
Botes  upon  Aristophanes'  comedy  called  Peace.  There  were  three  havens  in 
the  Hractts,  the  principal  of  which  was  called  CUmiharue*  The  pasnge  in 
Aristophviesisthis^ — 
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to  the  citizens.  But  the  number  excluded,  by  another  anicle 
of  the  treaty,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  from  a  share  in  the 
government,  i¥:as  upwards  of  twelve  thousand.  Sueh  of  these 
as  remained  in  Athens  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
disgrace  ;  and  such  as  migrated  to  a  city  and  lands  in  Thi^ace, 
assigned  them  by  Antipater,  looked  upon  themselves  as  no 
better  than  a  conquered  people  transported  into  a  foreign 
country. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  in  Calauria,.  and  that  of  H]rpe- 
rides  at  Cleonae,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  another 
place,  made  the  Athenians  remember  Alexander  and  Philip 
with  a  regret  which  seemed  almost  inspired  by  affection.* 
The  case  was  the  same  with  them  now  as  it  was  with  the  coun- 
tryman ajfterwards  upon  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Those  who 
killed  that  prince  and  reigned  in  ^his  stead,  were  so  oppressive 
and  tyrannical,  that  a  Phrygian  peasant,  who  was  digging  the 
ground,  being  asked  what  he  was  seeking,  said,  with  ja  sigh, — 
*^  I  am  seeking  for  Antigonus.'^  Many  of  the  Athenians  ex- 
pressed equal  concern,  now^  when  they  remembei^d  the  great 
and  generous  turn  of  mind  in  those  kings,  and  how  easily  their 
anger  was  appeased :  whereas  Antipater,  who  endeavoured  to 
conceal  his  power  under  the;  mask  of  a  private  man,  a  mean 
habit,  and  a  plain  diet,  was  infinitely  more  rigorous  to  those 
under  his  command,  and,  in  fact,  an  oppressor  and  a.tyrant. 
Yet,  at  the  request  of  Phocion,  he  recalled  many  persons  from 
exile ;  and  to  such  as  he  did  not  choose  to  restore  to  their  own 
country,  granted  a  commodious  situation;  for,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  reside,  like  other  exiles,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  moun- 
tains, and  the  promontory  of  Tsenarus,  he  suffered  them  to 
remain  in  Greece,  and  settle  in  Peloponnesus.  Qf  this  num- 
ber was  Agnonides  the  informer. 

In  some  other  instancies  he  governed  with  equity.  He  di- 
rected the  police  of  Athens  in  a  just  ai>d  candid  manner ;  rais- 
ing the  modest  and  the  good  to  the  principal  employments, 
and  excluding  the  uneasy  and  the  seditious  from  all  offices ;  so 
that,  having  no  opportunity  to  excite  troubles,  the  spirit  of 
faction  died  away ;  and  he  tauglit  them  by  little  and  little  to 
love  the  country,  and  apply  themselves  to  agriculture.  Ob- 
serving one  day  that  Xenocrates  paid  a  tax  as  a  stranger,  he 
offered  to  make  him  a  present  of  his  freedom  ;  but  he  refused 
it,  and  assigned  this  reason, — ^'^  I  will  never  be  a  member  of 
that  government,  to  prevent  the  estsiblishment  of  which  I  acted 
in  a  public  character." 

Menyllus  was  pleased  to.offer  Phocion  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.     But  he  said, — "  Neither  is  Menyllus  a  greater 

*  The  cruel  disposition  of  Antipater,  who  had  instated  upon  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides  bein^  given  up  to  his  revenge,  made  the  conduct  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  comparatively  anuable. 
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man  than  Alexander ;  nor  have  I  a  greater  reason  to  receive  a 
present  now  than  I  had' then."  The  governor  pressed  him  to 
take  it  at  least  for  his  son  Phocus ;  but  he  answered, — ^*'  If 
Phocus  becomes  sober,  his  father's  estate  will  be  sufficient  for 
him ;  and  if  he  continues  dissolute,  nothing  will  be  so.^'  ^  He 
gave  Antipatera  more  severe  answer,  when  he  wanted  him  to 
do  something  inconsistent  with  his  probity : — **  Antipater," 
said  he,  ^*  cannot  have  me  both  for  a  friend  and  a  flatterer." 
And  Antipater  himself  used  to  say, — ^^  I  have  two  friends  in 
Athens,  Pnocio'n  and  Demades  ;  it  is  impossible  either  to  per- 
suade the  One  to  any^  thing,  or  to  satisfy  the  other."  Indeed 
Phocion  had  his  poverty  to  show  aS  a  proof  of  his  virtue ;  for, 
though  he  had  so  often  commanded  the  Athenian  armies,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  so  many  kings,  he  grew 
old  in  indigence :  whereas  Demades  paraded  with  his  wealth 
even'in  instances  that  were  contrary  to  law ;  for  there  was  a 
law  at  Athens,  that  no  foreigner  should  appear  in  the  choruses 
upon  the  stage  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachmas^  to 
be  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  the  entertainment.  Yet  De- 
mades, in  his  exhibition,  produced  none  but  foreigners ;  and 
he  paid  the  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas  for  each,  though  their 
number  was  a  hundred.^  And  when  his  son  Demea  was  mar- 
ried, he  said,-—"  When  I  married  your  mother,  the  next  Neigh- 
bour hardly  knew  it ;  but  kings  and  princes  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  your  nuptials." 

The  Athenians  were  continually  importuning  Phocion  to 
persuade  Antipater  to  withdraw  the  garrison;  but  whether  it 
was  that  he  despaired  of  success,  or  rather  because  he  per- 
ceived that  the  people  were  more  sober  and  submissive  to  go- 
vernment, under  fear  of  that  rod,  he  always  declined  the  com- 
mission. The  only  thing  that  he  asked  and  obtained  of  Anti- 
pater was,  that  the  money  which  the  Athenians  were,  to  pay 
for  the  charges  of  the  war,  should  not  be  insisted  on  immedi- 
ately, but  a  longer  term  granted.  The  Athenians,  finding  that 
Phocion  would  not  meddle  with  the  affair  of  the  garrison,  ap- 
plied to  Demades,  who  readily  undertook  it.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  and  his  son  took  a  journey  to  Macedonia.  It  should 
seem  his  evil  genius  led  him  thither,  for  he  arrived  just  at  the 
time  when  Antipater  was. in  his  last  illness;  and  when  Cas- 
sander,  now  absolute  master  of  every  thing,  had  intercepted  a 
letter,  written  by  Demades  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  inviting  him 
to  come  over  and  seize  Greece  and  Macedonia,  "which,"  he 
said,  "  hung  only  upon  an  old  rotten  stalk ;"  so  he  contemptu- 
ously called  Antipater.  Cassander  no  sooner  saw  him,  than 
he  ordered  him  to  be  arrested;  and  first  he  killed  his  son  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  so  near,  that  the  blood  spouted  upon  him, 
and  filled  his  bosom;  then,  after  having  reproached  him  with 
his  ingratitude  and  perfidiousness,  he  slew  him  likewise. 
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Antipater,  a  litde  before  his  death,  had  appoiaMd  Polyper- 
chon  general,  and  given  Cassander  the  comrnand  of  a  thousand 
men.  But  Cassander,  far  from  being-  satisfied  with  such  an 
appointment,  hastened  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  and  imme- 
diately sent  Nicanor  to  take  the  command  of  the  garrison  from 
Menyllus,  and  to  secure  IMEunychia  before  the  news  of  his  fa* 
ther's  death  gotabroad.  This  scheme  was  carried  into  execu* 
tion;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  Athenians  being  informed  of 
the  death  of  Antipater,  accused  Phocion  of  being  {Mivy  to  Akt 
event,  and  concealing  it  out  of  friendship  to  Nicanor.  Pho- 
cion, howe\'er,  gave  himself  no  pain  about  it :  on  the  contrary, 
he  conversed  familiarly  with  Nicanor;  and, by  his  assiduities, 
not  only  rendered  him^  kind  &ind  obliging '  to .  the  Athenians, 
but  inspired  him  with  to  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by 
exhibiting  games  and  shows  to  the  people. 
.  Mean  time  Polypercbon,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  king's 
person  was  committed^*  in  order  to  countermine  Cassander, 
wrote  letters  to  the  Athenians,  importing,—"  That  the  king 
restored  them  their  ancient  form  of  government;'^  according 
to  which,  all  the  people  had  a  right  to  public^  employtnetits. 
This  was  a  snare  he  laid  for  Phocion ;  for,  being  desii^us  of 
making  himself  master  of  Athens,  (as  soon  appeared  from  his 
actions),  he  was  sensible  that  the  could  not  effect  any  thing 
while  Phocion  was  in  the  way.  ^He  sawy  too,  that  his  expul- 
sion would  be  no  difficult  task,  when  all  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  the  administration  were  restored,  «nd 
the  orators  and  public  informers  were  once  more  masters  of  the 
tribunals.  ^ 

As  these  letters  raised  great  commotions  among  the  people, 
Nicanor  was  desired  to  speakf  to  them  on  that  subject  in.  the 
Pirseus ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  entered  their  assembly,  trusting 
his  person  with  Phocion.  Dercyllus,  who  commanded  for  the 
king  in  the  adjacent  country,  laid  a  scheme  to  seize  him ;  but 
Nicanor  getting  timely  information  of  his  design,  guarded 
against  it,  and  soon  showed  that  he  would  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  cit}%  Phocion  then  was  blamed  for  letting  him  go  when 
he  had  him  in  his  hands;  but  he  answered, — ^'^  He  could  con- 
fide in  Nicanor's  promises,  and  saw  no  reason  to  suspect  him 
of  any  ill  design.  However,"  said  he,  "be  the  issue  what 
it  may,  I  had  rather  be  found  suffering  than  doing  what  is  un- 
just." 

This  answer  of  his,  if  we  examine  it  witii  respect  to  himself 
only,  will  appear  to  be  entirely  the  result  of  fortitude  and  ho- 
nour; but  when  we  consider  that  be  hazarded  the  safety  of  his 
country,  and,  what  is  more,  that  he  was  general  and  first  ma- 

•  The  §on  of  Alexander,  who  was  yet  very  young. 

t  Nicanor  knew  that  Polyperchon's  proposal  to  restore  the  democracy  was 
merely  a  snare,  and  he  wanted  to  make  the  Athenians  sensible  of  it 
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gistrate,  I  know  not  whether  he  did  no(  violate  a  stronger  an4 
more  respectable,  obligation.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  Pho^ 
cion  was  afraid  of  involving  Athens  in  a  war,  and  for  that  rea- 
son would  not  seize  the  person  of  Nicanor ;  and  that  he  only 
urged  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  faith,  thaA  Nicanor, 
by  a  grateful  sense  of  such  behaviour,  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  be  quiet,  JEUid  think  of  no  injurious  attempt  against  the 
Athenians ;  for  the  truth  is,  he  had  such  confidence  in  Nica«* 
nor,  that  when  he  had  accounts  brought  him,  from  several 
hands-,  of  his  designs  upon  the  Firseus,  of  his  ordering  a  body 
of  mercenaries  to  Salamis,  and  of  his  bribing  some  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  Pirsus,  he  would  give  no  credit  to  any  of  these 
things.  Nay,  when  Philomedes,  of.  the  borough  of  Lampra, 
got  an  edict  made,  that  all  the  Athenians  should  take  up  arms, 
and  obey,  the  orders  of  Phocion,  he  took  no  care  to  act  in  pur* 
suance  of  it,  till  'Nicailor  had  brought  his  troops  out  of  Muny- 
chia,  and  carried  his  trenches  round  the  Piraeus.  Then  Pho- 
cion would  have  led  the  Athenians  against  him ;  but  by  this 
time  they  were  become  mutinous,  and  looked  upon  him  with 
contempt. 

At  that  juncture^rriyed  Alexander  the  son  of  Polyperchon, 
with  an  army,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  city  against  Ni- 
canor; but,  in  reality,  to  avail  himself  of  its  fatal  divisions, 
and  to  seize  it,  if  possible,  for  himself;  for  the  exiles  who  en- 
tered the  town,  widi  him,  die  foreigners,  and  such  citizens  as 
bad  been  stigmatised  as  infamous,  with  other  mean  people, 
resorted  to  him,  and  all  together  made  up  a  strange  disorderly 
assembly;  by  whose  .suflfrages  the  command  wa^  taken  from 
Phocion,  and  other  generals  appointed.  Had  not  Alexander 
been  seen  alone  near  the  walls  in  conference  with  Nicanor, 
and  by  repeated  interviews  given  the  Athenians  cause  of  sus- 
•picion,  the  city,  could  not  have  escaped  the  danger  it  was  in. 
Immediately  the  orator  Agnonides  singled  out  Phocion,  and 
accused  him  of  treason ;  which  so  much  alarmed  Callimedoii 
and  Pericles,*  that  they  fled  out 'of  the  city.  Phocion,  with 
such  of  his  friends  as  did  not  forsake  him,  repaired  to  Poly- 
perchon. Solon  of  Plataea,  and  Dinarchus  of  Corinth,  who 
passed  for  the  friends  and.  confidants  of  Polyperchon,  out  of 
regard  to  Phocion,  desired  to  be  of  the  party.  But  Dinarchus 
falling  ill  by  the  way,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  many  days  at 
Elatea.  In  the  mean  time,  Archestratus  proposed  a  decree, 
fnd  Agnonides  got  it  passed,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to 
Polyperchon,  with  an  accusation  against  Phocion. 

The  two  parties  came, up  to  Polyperchon  at  the  same  time, 

*  Pencil  here  looks  like  an  erroneoas  reading.  Afterwards  we  find  not 
Pericletthut  CKaricUt, iQtnfxontdtHong  with  Calhmedon;  Chariclea was  Pho- 
cton's  son-in-law. 
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as  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  king^^i^  near  Pharuges,  a 
town  of  Phocis,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Acroriam,  now 
called  Galate.  There  Polyperchon  placed  the  l^ing  under  a 
golden  canopy,  and  hia  friends  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  any  other  business,  gave  orders  that  Di- 
i^ai-chus  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  aifterwards  despatch- 
ed. This  done,  he  gave  the  Athenians  audience ;  but  as  they 
filled  the  place  with  noise  and  tumult,  interrupting  each  other 
with  mutual  accusations  to. the  council,  Agnonides  pressed 
forwards^  and  saidy^— ^^Putusall  in  one  cage,  and  send  us  back 
to  Athens,  to  give  account  of  our  conduct  there."  The  king 
laughed  at  the  proposal ;  ^  but  the  Macedonians  who  attended 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  strangers  who. were  drawn  thither  by 
curiosity,  were  desirous  of  hearing  the  causey  and,  therefore, 
made  signs  to  the  deputies  to  argue  the  matter  there.  How- 
ever, it  was  far  from  being  conducted  with  impartiality..  Po- 
lyperchon often  interrupted  Phocion,  who,  at  last,  waa  so  pro- 
voked, that  he  struck  his  staff  upon  the  ground^  and  would 
speak  no  more.  Hegembn  sai4«  Polyperchon  himself  could 
bear  witness  to  his  affectionate  regard  u>r  the  people ;  and  that 
general  answered, — ^^  Do  you  come,  here  t^  slander  me  before 
die  kingT'  Upon  this  the  king  started  up,  and  was  going  to 
run  Hegemon  through  with  his  spear ;  but  Polyperchon  pre- 
vented him,  and  the  council  broke  up  imniediately. 

The  guards  then  surrounded  Phocion  and  his  party,  except 
a  few,  who,  being  at  some  distance,  mufBed  themselves  up  and 
fled.  Clitus  carried  the  pri.sonei^  to  Athens,  under  colour  of 
having  them  tried  there,  but,  in  reality,  only  to  have  them  put 
to^  death,  as.  persons  already  condemned.  The  manner  of 
conducting  the  thing  made  it  a  more  melancholy  scene.  The 
prisoners  were  carried  in  carts  through  die  Cerami9us  to  the 
theatre,  where  Clitus  shut  them  up  tQl  the  archpns  had  assem-, 
bled  the  people.  From  this  assembly.^,  neither  slaves  nor  fo- 
reigners, nor  persons  stigmatized  as  infamous,  were  excluded ; 
the  tribunal  and  the  theatre  were  open  to  all.  Then  the  king's 
letter  was  read ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  **  That  he  had  found 
the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason;  but  that  he  left  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians, as  freemen,  who  were  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  them." 

At  the  same  time  Clitus  presented  them  to  the  people.  The 
best  of  the  citizens,  when  they  saw  Phocipn,  appeared  greatly 
dejected,  and,  covering  their  faces  with  their  mantles,  began  to 
weep.  One,  however,  had  the  courage  to  say,—*'  Since  the 
king  leaves  the  determination  of  so  important  a  flatter  to  the 

*  This  w«8  Aridxus,  the  natural  son  of  Philip.  After  some  of  Alexander's 
i;enera]8  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  for  their  own  purposes*  he  took  the 
nime  of  Philipy  and  reigned  nx  yoan  and  a  few  moatas. 
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people,  it  would  be  proper  to  command  all  slaves  and  stran- 
gers to  depart.^'  But  trie  populace,  instead  of  agreeing  to  that 
motion,  cried  out, — ^^  It  would  be  much  more  propci  to  stone 
all  the  favourers  of  oligarchy,  all  the  enemies  of  the  people." 
After  which  no  one  attempted  to  offer  any  thing  in  behalf  of 
Phocion.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  speak.  At  last,  silence  being  made,  he  said, — ^^  Do 
you  design  to  take  away  my  life  justly  or  unjustly  ?"  Some  of 
them  answering, — **  Justly  ;"  he  said, — **  How  can  you  know 
whether  it  be  justly  if  you  do  not  hear  me  first?"  As  he  did 
not  find  the^m  inclinable  in  the  least  to  hear  him,  he  advanced 
some  paces  forward,  and  said, — **  Citizens  of  Athens,  I  ac- 
knowledge I  have  done  you  injustice ;  and  for  my  faults  in  the 
administration  adjudge  myself  guilty  of  death;*  but  why  will 
you  put  these  nien  to  death,  who  have  never  injured  you?" 
The  populace  made  answer, — ^*'  Because  they  are  friends  to 
youf."  Upon  which  he  drew  back,  and  resigned  himself  quietly 
to  his  fate. 

Agnonides  then  read  the  decree  he  had  prepared  ;  according 
to  which,  the  people  were  to  declare  by  their  suffrages  whether 
the  prisoners  appeared  to  be  guilty  or  not;  and  if  they  ap- 
peared so,  they  were  to  suffer  death.  When  the  decree  was 
read,  some' called  for  an  additional  clause  for  putting  Phocion 
to  the  torture  before  execution,  and  insisted  that  the  rack  and 
its  managers  should  be  sent  for  immediately.  But  Agnonides, 
observing  that  Clitus  was  displeased  at  that  proposal,  and 
looking  upon  it  himself  as  a  barbarous  and  detestable  thing, 
said, — ^*'  Whei^  we  take  that  villain  Callimedon,  lee  us  put  hrm 
to  the  torture ;  but,  indeed,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  con- 
sent that  Phocion  should  have  such  hard  measure."  Upon 
this,  one  of  the  better  disposed  Athenians  cried  out, — ^'*'Thou 
art  certainly  right;  for  if  we  torture  Phocion,  what  must  we  do 
to  the^  ?"  There  was,  however,  hardly  one  negative  when  the 
sentence  of  death  was  proposed:  al^the  people  gave  their  voices 
standing;  and  some  of  them  even  crowned  themselves  with 
flowers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  festivity.  With  Phocion, 
there  were  Nicocles,  Thudippus,  HegenK>n,  and  Pythocles. 
As  for  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  Callimedon,  Charicles,  and 
some'  others,  who  were  absent,  the  same  sentence  was  passed 
upon  them. 

After  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  the  convicts  were  sent  to 
prison.  The  embraces  of  their  friends  and  relations  melted 
them  into  tears ;  and  they  all  went  on  bewailing  their  fate  except 
Phocion.     His  countenance  was  the  same  as  when  the  people 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  the  person  accused  to  lay  some  penalty  on  himself. 
Phocion  chooses  the  highest,  thinking  it  might  be  a  means  to  reconcile  the 
Athenians  to  his  friends ;  but  it  had  not  that  effect. 
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sent  him  out  to  command  their  armies;  and  the  beholders 
could  not  but  admire  his  invincible  firmness  and  magnanimity. 
Some  of  his  enemies,  indeed,  reviled  him  as  he  went  along ; 
and  one  of  them  even  spit  in  his  face,  upon  which  he  turned 
to  the  magistrates,  and  said, — ^**  Will  nobody  correct  this  fel- 
low's rudeness  ?'*  Thudippus,  when  he  saw  the  eicecuUoner 
pounding  the  hemlock,  began  to  lament  what  hard  fortune  H 
was  for  him  to  suffer  unjustly  on  Phpcion's  account.  "  What 
then !"  said  the  venerable  sage,  ^^  dost  thou  not  think  it  an 
honour  to  die  with  Phocion  ?"  One  of  his  feiends  asking  him 
whether  he^had  any  commimds  to  his  son  ?— "  Yes,"  said  he, 
*'  by  all  means  tell  him  from  me,  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  I 
have  had  from  the  Athenians."  And  when  Nicocles,  the 
most  faithful  of  his  friends,  begged  that  he  would  let  him 
drinjcthe  poison  before  him  : — ^"  This,"  said  lie,  "  Nicocles,  is 
a  hard  request ;  and  the  thing  must  give  me  great  uneasiness  : 
but  since  I  have  obliged  you  in  every  instance  through  iife,  I 
will  do  the  same  in  this." 

When  they  came  all  to  drink,  the  quantity  proved  not  suffi- 
cient ;  and  the  executioner  refused  to  prepare  more,  except  he 
had  twelve  drachmas  paid  him,  which  was  the  price  of  a  full 
draught.  As  this  occasioned  a  troublesome  delay,  Phocion 
called  otie  of  his  friends,  and  s^d,— "  Since  one  cannot  die  ou 
free  cost  at  Athens,  give^the  man  his  money."  This  execu- 
tion was  on  the  nineteenth  day  oi  Afril^*  when  there  was  a 
procession  of  horsemen  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  As  the  cavaT- 
cade  passed  by,  some  took  off  their  chaplets  from  their  heads  ; 
others  shed  tears,  as  they  looked  at  the  prison  doors ;  all  who 
had  not  hearts  entirely  ravage,  or  were  not  corrupted  by  rag© 
and  envy,  looked  upon  it  as  a  ptiost  impious  thing,  not  to  have 
reprieved  them  at  least  for  that  day,  and  so  to  have  kept  the 
city  unpolluted  on  the  festival. 

However,  the  enemies  of  Phocion,  as  if  something  had  been 
wanting  to  their  triumph,  g#t  an  order  that  his  body  should 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  Attica;  nor  that 
any  Athenian  should  furnish  fire  for  the  funeral  pile.  There- 
fore, no  friend  durst  touch  it :  But  one  Conopion,  who  lived  by 
such  services,  for  a  sum  of  money,  carried  the  corpse  out  of  the 
territories  of  Eleusis,  and  got  fire  for  the  burning  of  it  in  those 
of  Megara.  A  woman  of  Megara,  who  happened  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony  with  her  maid  servants,  raised  a  cenotaph  upon 
the  spot,  and  performed  the  customary  libations.  The  bones 
she  gathered  up  carefully  into  her  lap,  carried  them  by  night 
into  her  own  house,  and  interred  them  under  the  hearth :  at 
the  same  time,  she  thus  addressed  the  domestic  gods: — "  Ye 
guardians  of  this  place,  to  you  I  commit  the  remains  of  this 

•  Munychion. 
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good  man.  Do  you  restore  them  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ances- 
tors, when  the  Athenians  shall  once  more  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  wisdom." 

The  time  was  not  long  before  the  situation  of  their  affairs 
taught  them  how  vigilant  a  magistrate,  and  how  excellent  a 
guardian  of  the  virtues  of  justice  and  sobriety,  they  had  lost. 
The  people  erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and  buried  his  remains 
at  the  public  expense.  Agnonides,  his  principal  accuser,  they 
put  to  death,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  for  that  purpose. 
£picuru%  and  Demophilus,  the  other  two,  fled  from  Athens ; 
but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  pf  Phocion's  son,  who  pu- 
nished them  as  they  deserved.  This  son  of  his  was,  in  ouier 
respects,  a  worthless  man.  He  was  in  love  with  a  girt,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  belonged  to  a  trader  in  such 
matters  ;  and  happening  one  day  to  hear  Theodoras  the  atheist 
maintain  this  argument  in  the  Lyceum,~"  That  if  it  is  no 
shame  to  ransom  a  friend,  it  is  no  shame  to  redeem  a  mis* 
tress;"  the  discourse  was  so  flattering  to  his  passion,  that  he 
went  immediately  and  released  his  female  friend.* 

The  proceedings  against  Phoclon  put  the  Greeks  in  mind  of 
those  against  Socrates,  The  treatment  of  both  was  equally 
unjii$t,  and  the  calamities  thence  entailed  upon  Athens  were 
perfectly  similar.f 

*  It  appears  from  the  ancient  comedy,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  young  men  of  Athens  to  take  their  mistresses  out  of  such  shops,  and 
after  they  had  releMedthem,lhn&  servitude,  to  marry  them. 

t  Socrates  was  pot  to  death  eighty-two  years  before. 
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X  HE  JFamily  of  Cato  had  its  first  lustre  and  distinction  from 
his  greatgrandfather,  Cato  the  Censor,*  a  man  whose  virtue, 
a?  we  have  observed  in  his  li/e,  ranked  him  with  persons  of 
the  greatest  reputation  and  authority  in  Rome.  The  Utican 
Cato  of  whom  we  are  now  s|)eaking,  was  left  an  orphan,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Capio  and  his  sister  Porcial  He  had 
^Iso  another  sister  called  Servilia,  but  she  was  only  sister  by 
the  mother's  side.f  The  orphans  were  brought  up  in  the  house 
of  Livius  Drusus,  their  mother's  brother,  who  at  that  time  had 
great  influence  in  the  administration  ;  to  trhich  he  was  enti- 
tled by  his  eloquence,  his  wisdom,  and  dignity  of  mind  ;  ex- 
cellencies that  put  him  .upon  an  equality  with  the  beet  of  the 
Romans. 

Cato,  we  are  told,  from  his  infancy  discovered  in  his  voice, 
his  look,  and  his  very  diversoins,  a  firmness  and  solidity,  which 
neither  passion  nor  any  thing  else  could  move.  He  pursued 
every  object  he  had  in  view  with  a  vigour  far  above  his  years, 
apd  a  ^resolution  that  nothing  could  resist.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  flatter  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  severe  repulse  ;  and 
to  those  who  attempted  to  intimidate  him,  he  was  still  more 
untractable.  Scarce  any  thing  could  make  him  laugh,  and  it 
was  but  rarely  that  his  countenance  was  softened  to  a  smile. 
He  was  not  quickly  or  easily  moved  to  anger;  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  appease  his  resentment  when  once  excited. 

His  apprehension  was  slow,  and  his  learning  came  with  diffi- 
culty; but  what  he  had  Onc€  learned  he  long  retained.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  common  case  for  persons  of  quick  parts  to  have  weak 
memories;  but  what  is  gained  with  labour  and  application  is 
always  retained  the  longest:  for  every  hard-gained  acquisition 

*  Cato  the  Censor,  at  a  veiy  late  period  in  life,  married  Salonia,  daughter 
of  hia  own  steward.  There  was  a  family,  however,  from  that  second  match, 
which  flourislied  when  that  which  came  from  the  first  was  extinct. 

t  Servilia  was  not  his  only  sister  by,. the  mother's  side  ;  there  were  three  of 
them:  one,  the  mother  of  Brutus  who  killed  Csesar;  another  married  to  Lu> 
cuUus;  and  a  third  to  Junius  Silanus.  Caepio;  too,  was  his  brother  by  the 
motiier's  side. 
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of  science  is  a  kind  of  annealing  upon  the  mind.^  The  inflexi-^ 
bility  of  his  disposiftion  seems  also  to  have  retarded  his  pro- 
gress in  learning.f  For  to  learn  is  to  submit  to  a  new  im* 
pre«8ion;  and  those  submit  the  most  easily  who  have  .the  least 
power  of  resistance.  Thus  young  men  are  more  persuasible 
than  the  old,  and  the  sick  than  such  as  are  well ;  and,  in  general, 
assent  is  most  easily  gained  from  those  who  are  least  able  to 
find  doubts  and  difficulties.  -Yet.Cato  is  said  to  have  been 
very  obedient  to  his  preceptor,  and  to  have  done  whatever  he 
was  commanded ;  only  he  would  always  inquire  the  reasoki, 
and  ask  why  such  a  thing  was  enjoined.  Indeed,  his  precepr 
tor  Sarpedon  (for  that  was  his  name)  wa»  a  man  of  engaging 
manners,  who  chose  rather  to  govern  by  reason  than  by  vio- 
lence.   • 

While  Cato  was  yet  a  child,  the  Italian  allies  demanded,  to 
be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome.  Popedius  Silo,  a  man  of  great 
naqde  as  a  soldier  and  powerful  among  his  pdople,  had  a  friend- 
ship with  Orusus,  and  lodged  a  long  time  in  his  house  during 
this  application.  As  he  was  familiar  with  the  children,  he  s^d 
to  them  one  day, — ^"  Come,  my  good  children^  desire  your 
uncle  to  assist  us  in  our  solicitation  for  the  freedom."  Csepio 
smiled,  and  readily  gave  his  promise  ;  but  Cato  made  no  an- 
swer. And  as  he  was  observed  to  look  with  a  fixed  and  unkind 
eye  upon  the  strangers,  Popediu.s  c6ntinued,— "  And  you,  rty 
little  man,  what  do  you  say  ?  Will  not  you  give  your  guests 
your  interest  with  your  uncle,  as  well  as  your  brother  ?"  Cato 
still  refusing  to  answer,  and  appearing  by  his  silence  and  his 
looks  inclined  to  deny  the  request,  Popedius  took  him  to  the 
window,  and  threatened,  if  he  would  not  promise,  to  .throw  him 
out.  This  he  did  in  a  harsh  tone,  apd  at  the  same  time  %ave 
him  several  shakes,  its  if  he  was  going  to  let  him  fall.  But  as 
the  child  bore  this  a  long  time  without  any  marks  of  concern 
or  fear,  Popedius  set  him  down,  and  said  softly  to  his  friends, 
— "  This  child  is  the  gloiy  of  Italy.  I  verily  believe  if  he 
were  a  man,  that  we  should  not  get  one  vote  among  the  people." 

Another  time,  when  a  relation  invited  young  Cato,  with 
other  children,  to  celebrate  his  birth«day,  most  of  the  children 
went  to  play  together  in  a  Comer  of  the  house.  Their  play 
was  to  mimic  a  court  of  justice,^:  where  some  were  accused  in 

*  rmreri  >a{  oiov  Miutvfi*  rut  '^wKt  van  fAaBttfAHTm  w«ror. 

-|-  ^9^iror,  aloro  to  believe,  is  the  common  reading ;  but  ^a-WTov,  in  which 
we  are  warranted  by  some  manuscripts,  is  more  suitable  to  what  follows. 

^  Children's  plays  are  often  taken  from  what  b  most  familiar  to  them.  In 
•ther  countries  they  are  commonly  formed  upon  trifling  subjects,  but  the  Ro- 
man children  acted  trials  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  command  of  armies,  tri- 
umphal processions,  and,  in  later  times,  the  state  of  emperors.  Suetonius  tells 
lis  Uiat  Nero  commanded  his  son-in-law,  Rufinus  Crispmus,  the  son  of  Popaea, 
a  child,  to  be  thrown  into  the  tea,  because  he  was  said  to  delight  in  plays  of 
t)ie  lift-mentioned  kind. 
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form,  and  afterwards  carried  to  prisoo.  One  of  them,  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  being  condemned,  and  shut  up  by  a  bigger  boy,  who 
acted  as  officer,  in  one  of  the  apartments,  called  out  to  Cato ; 
who,  as  soon  as  he  understood  what  the  matter  was,  ran  to'the 
door,  and  pushing  away  those  who  stood  there  as  guards,  and 
attempted  to  oppose  him,  carried  off  the  child,  and  went  home 
in  great  anger ;  most  of  tl^e  children  marching  oiF  with  him. 

These  things  gained  him  great  reputation,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extraordinary  instance  :•— When  Sylla  :  chose  to 
exhibit  a  totimament  of  boys,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Troy ^*  Bad  is  considered  as  a  sacred  exhibition,  he  selected 
two  batKls  of  young  gentlemen,  and  assigned  them  two  cap- 
tains, one  of  which  they  readily  accepted,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla;  but  the  other, 
named  Sextus,  though  he  was  nephew^  to  Pompey  the  Great, 
they  absolutely  rejected,  and  would  not  go  out  to  exercise 
under  him.  Sylla  then  asking  them, — ."Whom  they  would 
have?"  they  unanimously  cried, — ^^  Cato ;"  and  Sextus  himself 
readily  yielded  the  honour  to  him,  as  a  boy  of  mperior  parts. 

The  Iriendship  which  had  subsisted  between  Sylla  and  the 
father  of  Cato,  induced  him  sometimes  to  send  for  the  young 
man  and  his  brother  Cepio,  and  to  talk  familiarly  with  them ; 
a  favour  which,  by  reason  of  his  dignity,  he  conferred  on  very 
few.  Sarpedon  thinking  suckr  an  intercourse  a  great  advan- 
tage to  his  scholar,  both"  in  point  of  honour  and  safety,  often 
took  Cato  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  dictator.  Sylla's  house  at 
that  time  looked,  like  nothing  but  a  place  of  execution ;  such 
were  the  numbers  of  people  tortured  and  put  to  death  there. 
CatO)  who  now  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  seeing  the  heads  of 
many  illustrious  personilges  carried  out,  and  observing  that  the 
by-standers  sighed  inr  secret  at  these  scenes  of  blood,  asked 
his  preceptor, — ^"  Why  somebody  did  not  kill  that  man  ?" 
"  Because,"  said  he,  *'  they  fear  him  more  than  they  ha.te  him;" 
"  Why,  then,"  said  Cato,  "tlo  not  you  give  me  a  sword,  that 
I  may  kill  iiim,  and  deliver  my  countr}'  from  slavery  ?"  When 
Sarpedon  heard  such  a  speech  from  the  boy,  and  saw  with  what 
a  stem  and  angry  look  he  uttered  it,  he  was  greatly  alarmed, 
and  watched  him  narrowly  afterwards,  to  prevent  his  attempt- 
ing some  rash  action. 

When  he  was  but  a  child,  he  was  asked  one  day, — ^**  Whom 
he  loved  most?"  and  he  answered, — "His  brother."     The 

{person  who  put  the  question,  then  asked  him, — "  Whom  he 
oved  next  ?"  and  again  he  said, — ^"  His  brother."     **  Whom 

*  The  invention  of  this  game  is  genendly  ascribed  to  Ascanios.  It  was 
celebrated  in  the  public  drcru  by  companies  of  boys,  who  were  furnished  with 
arms  suitable  to  their  strength.  They  were  taken,  for  the  most  paipt,  out  of 
the  noblest  ikmilies  in  Rome.  Sec  an  excellent  description  of  it  in  ViTgil, 
iEneid  v.  545,  Ice. 
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in  the  third  place ?"  and  sdll  it  was,-^^*  His  brother:"  and  so 
on  till  he  put  no  more  questions  to  him  about  it.  This  aiFec- 
tion  increased  with  his  years,  insomuch  that  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  if  he  supped,  if  he  went  out  into  the  coun- 
try, if  he  appeared  in  the  forum^  Carpio  must  be  with  him. 
But  he  would  not  make  use  of  perfumes  as  Caepio  did.  In« 
deed,  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and  austere;  so 
that  when  Ciepio  was  sometimes  commended  for  his  temper- 
ance and  sobriety,  he  would  say,-«I  may  have  some  claim  to 
those  virtues,  when  compared  with  other  men ;  but  when  I 
compare  myself  with'  Cato,  I  seem  a  mere  Sippius."  •  Sippiub 
was  the  name  of  a  person  remarkably  effeminate*  and  luxurious. 

After  Cato  had  taken  upon  him  the  pt-iesthood  of  Apollo, 
he  changed  his  dwelling,  and  took  his  share  of  the  paternal 
estate,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents.  But 
though  his  fortune  was  so  considerable,  his  manner  of  living' 
was  more  frugal  and  simple  than  ever.  He  formed  a  particu* 
lar  connection  with^^ntipater  of  Tyfe,  the  Stoic  philosopher; 
and  Ae  knowledgis  he  was  the  most  studious  of  acquiring,  wa^ 
the  moral  and  the  political.  He  was  carried  to  ev^ry  virtue 
with  an  impulse  like' inspiration  ;  but  his  greatest  attachment 
was  to  justice,  and  justice  of  that  severe  aiid  inflexible  kind 
which  is  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  favour  or  tompassion.* 
He  cultivated  also  that  eloquence  which  is  fit  for  popular  as- 
semblies ;  for  as  in  a  great  city  th^re  should  be  an  extraordi- 
nary supply  for  war,  so  in  the  political  philosophy  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  provision  for  troublesome  times. '  Yet  he  di^ 
not  disclaim  before  company,  nor  go  to  hear  the  exercises  oJP 
other  young  men.  And  when  one  of  his  friends*  said^-^^^  Cato$ 
the  world  finds  fault  with  your  silence  ;"  he  answered, — ^^  No 
matter,  so  long  as  it  does  not  find  fault  with  my  life.  I  shall 
begin  to  speak  when  I  have  things  to  say  that  deserve  to  be 
known." 

In  the  public  hall  called  the  Porcian^  which  was  built  by  old 
Cato  in  his  censorship,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  used  to  hold 
their  court ;  and  as  there  was  a  piUar  which  incommoded  their 
benches,  they  resolved  either  to  temove  it  to  a  distance,  of  to 
take  it  entirely  away.  This  was  the  first  thiiig  that  drew  Cato 
to  the  rostra^  and  even  then  it  was  against  his  inclination. 
However,  he  opposed  the  design  efiectually,  and  gave  an  ad- 
mirable specimen,  bbth  of  his  eloquence  and  spirit :  for  there 
was  nothing  of  ^outhfpl  sallies  or  finical  affectation  in  his  ora- 
tory;  all  was  rough,  sensible,  and  strong.  Nevertheless,  amidst 
the  short  and  solid  turn  of  the  sentences  there  was  a  grace  that 

*  Cicero,  in  his  ormtton  for  Munena,  givosos  afiao  satire  upoi)  those  maxims 
of  the  Stoics  which  Cato  made  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  whicb»as  he  obicnret, 
were  only  fit  to  flourish  within  the  portico. 
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engaged  the  ear ;  and  with  the  gravity  which  might  be  escpected 
from  his  manners,  there  was  some^ing  of  humour  and  rail- 
lery intermixed,  which  had  an  agreeable  effect.  His  voice  was 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  such  a  multitude  of  people,  and  his 
strength  was  such,  that  he  often  spoke  a  whole  day  without 
being  tired. 

r  After  he  had  gained  his  cause,  he  returned  to  his  former 
studies  and  silence.  To  strengthen  his  constitution,  he  used 
the  most  laborious  exercise.  He  accustomed  himself  to  gp 
bareheaded  in.  the  hottest  and  coldest  weather,  and  travelled 
cfn  foot  at  all  seasons  of  the  yeat.  His  friends  who  travelled 
with  him  made  use  of  horses,  and  he  joined  sometimes  ^ne, 
sometimes  anothei*,  for  conversation,  as  he  went  along.  In 
tim^  of  sickness,  his  patience  and  abstinence  were  extraordi«r 
naxy .  If  he  happened  to  have  a  fever,  he  spent  the  whole  day 
alone,  suffering  no  person  to  approach  him,  till  he  found  a  sen-* 
sible  change  for  the  better. 

At  entertainments  they  threw  the  dice  for  the  choice  of  the 
ipesses ;  and  if  Cato  lost  the*  first  choice,^  his  friends  used  to 
otffiv  it  to  him,  but  he  always  refused  it  ?-*"  Vcniis,"*  said  he, 
^^  forbids.^'  At  .first  he  used  to  rise  from  ts^ble  aft^r  having 
drank  onpe ;  but  in' process  of  time  he  came  to  love  drinking, 
and  would  sometimes  spend-  the  whole  night  over  the  bottle. 
His  friends  excused  him  by  saying, — ^That  the  business  of 
the  state  employed  him  all  day,  aixd  left  him  no  time  for  con- 
versation, and,  therefore,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  discourse 
with  the  philosophers."  And  when  one  Memmius  said  in 
company,*-:-"  That  Cato  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking;"  Gi- 
€ero  reto^ted,-^^^  But  you  cannot  say  that  he  spends  whole 
days  at  play."  '  .    . 

Cato  saw  that  a  great  reiSormatioh  was  wanting  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  his  country,  and  for  that  reason  he  deter- 
mined to  go  contrary  to  the  corrupt  fashions  which  then  oh* 
taiaed.  He  observed  (for  instance)  that  the  richest  and  most 
lively  purple  was  the  thing  most  worn,  and  therefore  he  went 
in  black.  Nay,  he  often  appeared  in  public  after  dinner,  bare- 
footed and  without  his  gown.  Not  that^he  affected  to  be  talked 
of  for  that  singularity ;  but  he  did  it  by  way  of  learning  to  be 
ashamed  of  nothing  but  what  was  really  shameful,  and  ndt  to 
regard  what  depended  only  on  the  estimation  of  the  worid« 

A  great  estate  falling  to  him  by  the  death  of  a  cousin->ger* 
man  of  the  same  naikie,  he  turned  it  into  monejr,  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  talents ;  and  when  any  of  his  friends  wanted  to 
borrow  a  sum,  he  lent  it  them  without  interest.     If  he  could 

*  The  most  ffvourable  cast  upon  the  dice  was  called  Venw,  Horace  alludes 
to  it.  Ode  vii.  lib.  2. 
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not  otherwise  supply  them,  he  suffered  even  his  own  land  and 
slaves  to  be  mortgaged  for  them  to  the  treasury. 

He  knew  no  woman  before  his  marriage;  and  when  he 
thought  himself  of  a  proper  age  to  enter  into  that  state,  he 
set  a  treaty,  on  foot  with  Lepida,  who  had  before  been  con- 
.tracted  to  Metelius  Scipio,  but  upon  Scipio's  breaking  the  en-» 
gagcment,  was  then  at  liberty.  However,  before  the  marriage 
could,  take  place,  Scipio  repented ;  and  by  the  assiduity  of  his  - 
management  and  address,  succeeded  with  the  lady.  Provok- 
ed at  this  ill  treatment,  Cato  was  desirous  to  go  to  law  for  re- 
dress; and  as  his  friends  overruled  him  in  that  respec^t^ 
youthful  resentment  put  him  upon  writing  some  iambics  against 
Scipio,  which  had  ^1  t^he  keenness  of  Archilochus,  without 
his  obscenity  and  scurrility. 

After  this, he  married  Attilia,  the  daughter  of  Sotanus,  who 
was  l}ie  first,  but  not  the  only  woman,  he  ever  knew.  In  thia 
respect,  L»lius,  the  friend  of  .Scipio  Africanus,  was  happier 
than  he;*  for,  in  the  course  of  a  lang  life,  he  had  only  one 
wife,  and  no  intercourse  with  any  other  woman. 

In  thfc  .Servile  war,t  (I  mean  that  with  Spartacus,)  GeUius 
was  general,  and  Cato  served  in  it  as  a  volunteer  for  the  sake  ^ 
.of  his  brother  Csepio,  who  was  tribune:  but  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish hiis  vivacity  and  courage  as  he  wished,  because  the 
war  was  ill  conducted.  However,  amidst  the  effeminacy  and 
luxury  which  then  prevailed  in  th&  army,,  he  paid  so  much  re- 
gard to  discipline,  and,  when  occasion  served,  behaved  with  so 
muchj}pirit  and  valour,  as  well  as  coolness  and  capacity,  that 
he  appeared  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  Cato  the  Censor.  GeK 
lius  made  him  an  ofier  of  the  best  military  rewards  and  ho- 
nours ;  but  he  would  not  accept  or  allow  of  them  s—- "  For,** 
said  he,  *'*'  I  have  done  nothing  that  deserves  vSUch  notice.^' 

These  things  made  him  pass  for  a>  man  of  a  strange  and  sin- 
gular turn.  Besides,  when  a  law  was  made,  that  no  man  who 
solicited  any  office  should  take  nomenctators  with  hkn,  he  was 
the  only  one  that  obeyed  it ;  for  when  he  applied  for  a  tribune's 
commission  in  the  army,*  he  had  previously  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  names  of  alhthe  citizens.  Yet  for  this  he,  was  en- 
vied even  by  those  who  praised  him.  The  mote  they  consi- 
dered the  excellence  of  his  conduct,  the  more  j>ain  it  gave  them 
to  think  how  hard  it  was  to  imitate. 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent  into  Macedonia, 
where  Rubrius  the  praetor  commanded.  His  wife,  upon  hit 
departure,  was  in  ^at  distress ;  and  we  aire  tpld  that  Mu- 
natius,  a  friends  of  Cato- s,  in  order  to  comfort  her,  said,— 

*  Plutarch  seems  to  us  to  have  spoken  to  feelingly  of  the  happiness  of  the 
conjugal  connection  long  continued  ^th  one  afftctionate  wi£s»  from  his  own 
experience. 

t  Seventy-one  yens  befbre  the  Cbrislian  era. 
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**  Take  courage,  Attilia,  I  will  take  care  of  your  bodband.'* 
'^  By  all  means,"  answered  Cato.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
inarch,  after  they  had  supped,  he  said^-«>*  Come,  Munatius, 
that  you  may  the  better  perform  3rour  promise  to  Attilia,  you 
shall  not  leave  me  either  day  or  night."  In  conaequence  of 
-which  he  ordered  two  beds  in  his  owu  tent,  and  made  a  plea- 
sant improvement  upon  ^  matter ;  for,  as  Munatius  always 
slept  by  him,  it  was  not  he  that  took  care  of  Cato,  but  CiutD 
that  took  cBte  of  him. 

Cato  had  widi  htm  fifteen  slaves,  two  freedmen,  and  four  of 
his  friends.  These  rode  on  horseback,  and  he  aiwaya  went  on 
^oot;  yet  he  kept  up  with  them,  and  conversed  with  them  by 
tumfr.  When  he  joined  the  army,  which  consisted  of  several 
legions,  Rubrius  gave  him  the  command  of  one.  In  this  post 
he  thought  it  nothing  great  or  extraordinary  to  be  diadnguish* 
ed  by  his  owli  virtue  only;  it  was  his  ambition  to  make  all  the 
troops  that  were  imder  his  care  like  himself.  'With  this  view, 
he  lessened  nothing  of  diat  authority  wUch  might  inspire  fear, 
but  he  called  in  the  support  of  reason  to  its  assistance.  By 
instruction  and  persuasion,  as  well  as  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, he  formed  them  so  well,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
his  troops  were  more  peaceable  or  more  warlike,  more  valiant 
or  more  just.  They  were  dreadful  to  their  enemies,  and  cour- 
teous to  their  allies;  afraid  to  do  a  disfaonoundble  dung,  and 
ambitious  of  honest  praise. 

Hence,  though  honour  and  &me  were  not  Cato's  objects, 
they  flowed  in  upon  htm ;  he  was  held  in  universal  esteem,  and 
had  entirely  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers :  for  whatever .  he  com- 
manded others  to  do,  he  was  the  first  to  do  himself.  In  his 
dress,  his  manner  of  living  and  marching,  he  resembled  the 
private  soldier  more  than  me  officer:  and  at  die  same  time,  in 
virtue,  in  dignity  of  mind,  and  strength  of  eloquence,  he  far 
exceeded  all  that  had  the  name  of  generals^  By  these  means 
he  insensibly  gained  the  affecdons  of  his  troops.  And,  indeed, 
virtue  does  not  attract  imitadon,  except  the  person  who  givea 
the  pattern  is  beloved  as  well  as  esteemed.  Those  who  praise 
good  men  without  loving  them,  only  pay  a  respect  to  their 
name,  but  do  not  sincerely  admire  their  virtue,  nor  have  any 
inclination  to  foUow  their  example. 

At  that  time,  there  lived  at  rergamus  a  Stoic  .philosopher, 
named  Athcnodorus,  and  sumamed  Cordylio,  in  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  knowledge.  He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had  long 
resisted  the  applications  of  princes  and  other  great  men,  who 
wanted  to  draw  him  to  their  courts,  and  p&red  him  their 
friendship,  and  very  considerable  appointments.  Cato  thence 
concluded  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  write  or  send  any  mes- 
senger to  him  ;  and  as  the  laws  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months,  he  sailed  to  Asia,  and  applied  to  him  in  person^ 
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in  confidence  that  hie  accomplishments  would  cany  his  point 
with  him.  Accordingly,  by  his  arguments  add  the  charms  of 
his  conversation,  he  drew  nim  from  his  purpose,  and  brought 
him  with  him  to  the  camp ;  as  happy  and  as  proud  of  this  sue* 
cess,  as  if  he  had  matje  a  mpre  valuable  capture,  or  performed 
a  more  glorious  exploit  than  diose  of  Pompey  and  LucuUus, 
who  were  then  subduing  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  the 
east. 

While  he  was  with  the  army  in  Macedonia,  he  had  notice  by 
letter  that  his  brother  Csepio  w^s  fallen  sick  at  iEnus  in  Thrace. 
The  sea  was  extremely  rough,  and  no  large  vessel  to  be  had. 
He  ventured,  however,  to  sail  from  Thessalonica,  in  a  small 
passage*boat,  with  two  friends  and  three  servants,  and  having^ 
very  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  arrived  at  i&nus  just  after 
Cepio  expired.  On  this  occasion  Cato  showed  the  sensibility 
of  a  brother,  rather  than  the  fortitude  of  a  philosopher.  He 
wept,  he  groaned,  he  embraced  the  dead  body ;  and  besides 
these  and  other  tokens  of  the  greatest  sorrow,  he  spent  vast, 
sums  upon  his  funeral.  The  spices  and  rich  robes  that  were 
burnt  with  him  were  very  expensive,  and  he  erected  a  monu- 
ment for  him  of  Thasian  marble  in  iht  forum  at  £nus,  which 
cost  no  less  than  eight  talents. 

Some  condemned  thes^  things  as  little  agreeable  to  the  mo» 
desty  and  simplicity  which  Cato  professed  in  general ;  bu^ 
they  did  not  perceive  that  with  all  his  firmness  and  inflexibility 
to  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  of  terror,  and  importunity,  he 
had  great  tenderness  and  sensibility  in  his  nature.  Many  cities 
and  princes  sent  presents  of  great  value,  to  do  honour  to  the 
obsequies,  but  he  would  not  accept  any  thing  in  money.  AU 
that  he  would  receive  was  spices  and  stulFs,  and  those  too  only 
on  condition  of  paying  for  them. 

/  He  was  left  co-heir  with  Caepio^s  daughter  to  his  estate  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  divide  it,  he  would  not  charge  any  part  of 
the  funeral  expenses  to  her  account.  Yet  though  he  acted  so 
honourably  in  that  affair,  and  continued  in  the  same  uprij^t 
path,  there  was  one*  who  scrupled  not  to  write,  that  he  pass-r 
ed  his  brother's  ashes  through  a  sieve,  in  search  of  the  gold 
that  might  be  melted  down.  Surely  that  writer  thought  him- 
•elf  above  being  called  to  account  for  his  pen,  as  well  as  for 
his  Bword.  • 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  Cato  was  honoured  , 
at  his  departure,  not  onlv  with  the  common  good  wishes  for 
his  health,  and  praises  of  his  conduct,  but  widi  tears,  and  the 
most  affectionate  embraces :  the  soldiers  spread  their  garments 
in  his  way,  and  kissed  his  hands ;  instances  of  esteem  which 
£ew  generals  metiriA  from  the  Romans  in  those  times. 

•MnsCiBiart  in  his  ^tnH-Cm. 
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But  before  W  returned  to  Rome,  to  apply  for  a  share  in  the 
ad^ninistration,  he  resolved  to  visit  Asia,  and  see  wi.th  his  own 
cy/s  the  manners^  customs,  and  strength  of  every  province. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  willing  to  oblige  Deiotarus,  king  of 
Galacia,  who,  on  account  of  the  cYigagements  of  hospitality 
that  he  had  entered  into  with  his  father,  had  given  him  a  very 
pressing  invitation.  ,  /  ^ 

His  manner  of  travelling  was  this : — Early  in  the  morning 
he  sent  his  baker  and  his  cook  to  the  place  where  he  intended 
to  lodge  the  next  night.  These  entered  the  town  in  a  very  mo- 
dest and  civil  manner,  and  if  they  found  there  no  friend  pi: 
acquaintance  of  Cato  or  his  family,  they  took  up  lodgings  for 
him,  and  prepared  his  supper  at  an  inn,  without  giving  any  one 
the  least  trouble.  If  there  happened  to  be  no  inn,  they  appli- 
ed to  the  magistrates  for  quarters,  and  were  always  satisfied 
with  those  assigned  them.  Very  often  they  were  not  believ- 
ed to  be  Cato's  servants,  but  entirely  disregarded,*^  because 
they  cjame  not  to  the  magistrates  in  a  clamorous  and  threaten- 
ing manner;  insotnuch  that  their  master  arrived  before  they 
could  procure  lodgings.  It  was  worse  still  when  Cato  himself 
made  his  appearancr,  for  the  townsmen  seeing  hith  set  down 
on  the  luggage,  without  speaking  a  word,  took  him  for  a  man 
of  a  mean  and  a  dasurdty  spirit.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
would  send  for  the  magistrates,  and  say, — "  Wretches,  why  do 
not  you  learn  a  proper  hospitality  f  You  will  not  find  all  that 
apply  to  you  Catos.  Do  not  then;  by  your  ill  treatment,  give 
those  occasion  ta  exert  their  authority,  who  only  want  a  pre- 
tence to  take  from  you  by  violence  what  you  give  with  so  much 
reluctance.'' 

In  Syria,  we  are  told,  he  inet  with  an  humourous  adventure. 
When  he'  came  to  Antioch,  he  saw  a  number  of  people  ranged 
in  good  order  without  the  gates.  On  one  side  the  way  stood 
the  young  men  in  their  mantles,  and  on  the  other  the  boys  in 
their  best  attire.  Some  wore  white  robes,  and  had  crowns  on 
their  heads ;  thesie  were  the  priests  and  the  magistrates.  Cato 
imagining  that  this  magnificent,  reception  was  intended  to  do 
him  nonour,  began  to  be  angry  with  his  servants,  who  were 
sent  before,  for  not  preventing  such  a  compliment.  Never- 
theless, he  desired  his  friends  to  alight,  and  walked  with  them 
towards  these  Antiochians.  When  they  were  near  enough  to 
be  spoken  to,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  staff  and  a  crown  in  his  hand,  addressed  himself  first  to 
Cato,  and,  without  so  much  as  saluting  him,  asked,*— ^^  How 
£ar  Demetrius  wa^  behind  ;  and  when  he  might  be  expected  ?" 
Demetrius  was  I'ompey's  freedman ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  were  then  fixed  upon  Pompey,  they  paid  more  respect 

/  Apparet  serram  hunc  esse  domiiii  panperii  imBerique.^7arefU.  Eunueh* 
111.  9* 
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to  this  favourite  of  his  than  he  had  any  right  to  claim.  Cato's 
friends  were  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  laughter  that  they  could 
not  recover  themselves  as  they  passed  through  the  crowd. 
Cato  himself,  in  some  confusion,  cned  out,—*'  Alas,  poor  city  !** 
and  said  not  a  word  more;  Afterwards,  however,  he  used 
always  to  laugh  when  he  told  the  story. 

But  Pompey  took  care  to  prevent  the  people  of  Asia  from 
making  any  more  mistakes  of  this  kind  for  want  of  knowing 
Cato.  For  Cato,  when  he  came  to  Ephesus,  going  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Pompey,  as  his  superior  in  point  of  age  and  dig- 
nity, and  as  the  commander  ot  such  great  armies ;  Pompey 
seeing  him  at  some  distance,  did  not  wait  to  receive  him  sit- 
jting,  but  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand  with 
great  cordiality.  He  said  much,  too,  ih  commetidaftion  of  his 
.virtue  while  he  was  present,  aiid  spoke  more  freely  in  his 
praise  when  he  was  gone.  Every  one,  after  this,  paid  great 
.attention  to  Cato;  and  he  lAras  admired  for  what  before  had 
exposed  him  to  contempt :  for  they  could  no.Mr  s^e  that  his 
sedate  and  subdued  conduct  was  the  effect  of  his  greatness  of 
mind.  Besides,  it  was  visible  that  Pompey's  behaviour  to  hinl 
was  the  consequence  rather  of  respect  than  love ;  and  that, 
though  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  him  when  present,  he 
was  glad  when  he  was  gone ;  for  the  other  youn^  Romans  that 
came  to  see  him,  he  pressed  much  to  stay  and  spend  some  time 
with  him.  To  Cato  he  gaVe  no  sdch  invitation ;  but,  as  if  he 
bought  himself  under  some  restraint  in  bis  proceedings  while 
he  staid,  readily  dismissed  him.  However,  amongst  all  the 
Romans  that  returned  to  Rome,  to  Cato  only  he  recommended 
his  wife  and  children,  who  indeed  were  his  relations. 

His  fame  now  going  before  him,  the  cities  in  his  way  strove 
which  would  do  him  most  honour,  by  invitations,  entertain- 
ments, and  every  other  mark  of  regard.  On  these  occasions 
Cato  used  to  desire  his  friends  to  look  well  to  him  lest  he 
should  make  good  the.  saying  of  Curio.  Curio,  who  was  one 
of  his  particular  friends  and  companions;  but  disapproved  his 
austerity,  asked  him  one  day, — ^*'  Whether  he  was  inclined  to 
visit  Asia  when  his  time  of. service  was  expired?"*  Cato  an- 
swered,— ^^  Yes,  by  all  means."  Upon  which.  Curio  said, — 
^^  It  is  well ;  you  will  return  a  little  mone  practicable :"  using 
an  expressive  Latin  word  to  that  purpose.* 

Deiol^us,  king  of  Galatia,  being  far  advanced  in  years,  sent 
ibr  Cato,  with  a  design  to  recommend  his  children,  and  all  his 
familv,  to  his  pi:otection.  As  soon  as  he  came,  he  offered  him 
a  variety  of  valuable  presents,  and  urged  him  strongly  to  ac- 
cept them ;  which  importunity  so  much  displeased  him,  that, 

*  Supposed  to  be  manauetior.  As  Cato  understood  it  in  a  diaadvanta|^eous 
sense}  we  hare  renc^sred  it  by  the  wud  pracHeaNe,  which  conreys  that  idea. 

t 
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though  he  came  in  the  evening,  he  staid  only  that  night,  and 
vent  away  at  the  third  hour  the  next  morning.  After  he  had 
gone  a  day's  journey,  he  found  at  Pessinus  a  greater  number 
of  presents,  Mrith  letters  entreating  him  to  receive  them : — ^ 
**  Or  if  you  will  not  accept  them,"  said  Deiotarus,  *'*'  at  least 
permit  your  friends  to  take  them,  who  deserve  some  reward 
for  their  services,  and  yet  cannot  expect  it  out  of  your  own 
estate."  Cato,  however,  would  give  tliem  no  such  permis- 
sion,  though  he  observed  that  some  of  his  friends  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  that  way,  and  were  visibly  chagrined :— "  Corruption," 
said  he,  ^  will  never  want  a  pretepce.  But  you  shall  be  sure 
to  share  with  me  whatever  I  can  get  with  justice  and  honour." 
He,  therefore,  sent  Deiotarus  his  presents  back. 

When  he  was  taking  ship  for  Brundusium,  his  friends  advis* 
ed  him  to  put  Caepio's  remains  on  board  another  vessel  ;*  but 
he  declared, — ^^  He  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  than  with 
them ;"  and  so  he  set  saiL  It  is  said,  the  ship  he  was  in  hap- 
pened  to  be  in  great  danger,  though  all  the  rest  had  a  tolera- 
ble  passage. 

After  his  return  to  Rom^,  he  spent  his  time  either  in  con- 
versation with  Athenodorus  sH  home,  or  in  the  forum  in  the 
service  of  his  friends.  Though  he  was  of  a  proper  agef  to 
offer  himself  for  the  qusestorship,  he  would  not  solicit  it  till 
he  had  qualified  himself  for  that  office  by  studying  all  the 
laws  relating  tp  it,  by  making  inquiries  ol  si^ch  as  were  ex* 
perienced  in  it ;  and  thus  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
whole  intention  and  process.  Ijnmediately  upon  his  entering 
on  it,  he  made  a  great  reformation  among  the  secretaries  an^ 
other  officers  of  the  treasury.  The  public  papers,  and  the 
rules  of  court,  were  what  they  were  well  versed  iti ;  and  as 
young  qusedtots  were  continually  coming,  into  the  direction, 
who  were  ignorant  of ,  the  laws  and  records,  the  under  officers 
took  upon  them  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  dictate  to  them, 
and  were,  in  fact,  quaestors  themselves.  Cato  corrected  this 
abuse.  He  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to  the  business, 
and  had  not  only  the  name  and  honour,  but  thoroughly  under- 
stood all  that  belonged  to  that  department.  Consequen^y,  he^ 
made  use  of  the  secretaries  only  as  servants,  which  Uiey  really' 
were ;  sometimes  correcting  wilful  abuse,  and  sometimes  the 
mistakes  which  they  made  dirough  iRnorance.  As  the  license 
in  which  diey  had  lived  had  mside  them  refractory,  and  they 
hoped  to  secure  themselves  by  flattering  the  other  quaestors, 
diey  boldly  withstood  Cato.    He,  therefore,  diflmi)»sed  the 

*  From  s  tupentitioji  which  commonly  obtained,  ihey  imagined  that  a  dead 
body  on  board  a  ship  woald  raise  a  storm.  Plutarch,  by  using  the  wotd  hap* 
pened  just  below,  shows  that  he  did  not  give  into  that  iuperstitious  notion, 
though  too  apt  to  do  those  things'. 

t  Twengr«lbur  er  tw«iity4&?e  yesit  ef  sge* 
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principal  of  them,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a  fraud  in  the  di- 
vision of  an  estate.  Against  another  he  lodged  an  indictment 
for  forgery.  His  defence  was  undertaken  by  Lutatius  Catu* 
lus,'  then  censor ;  a  man  whose  authority  was  not .  only  sup- 
ported by  his  high  office,  but  still  more  by  his  reputation ;  for, 
m  justice  and  regularity  of  life.  He  had  distinguished. himself 
above  all  the  Romans  of  his  time.  He  was  also  a  friend  and 
favourer  of  Cato,  on  account  of  his  upright  conduct ;  yet  he 
opposed  him  in  this  cause.  Perceiving  he  had  not  right  on  his 
side,  he  had  recourse  to  entreaties;  but  Cato  would  not  suffer 
him  to  proceed  in  that  mamer ;  and  as  he  did  not, desist^  took 
occasion  to  say,*— *^  It  wotdd  be  a  great  disgrace  for  you,  Catu- 
lus,  who  are  censor  and  inspector  of  our  lives  and  manners,  to 
be  turned  out  of  court  by  mv  lictora."  Catulus  gave  him  a 
look  as  if  he  intended  to  mace  answer ;  'however,  he  did  not 
speak:  either  through  anger  or  <  shame,  he  went  off  silent,' and 
greatly  disconcerted.  Nevertheless  ihc  man  was  not  con- 
demned. As  the  number  of  voices  against  him  exceeded  those 
for  him  by  one  only,  Catulus  derired  the  assistance  of  Maiitus 
Lollius,  Cato's  colleague,  who  was  prevented  by  siclfhess  from 
attending  t\ke  trial;  but,  upon  this  application,  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  court,  and  gave  the  determining  voice  in  favour 
of  the  defendant.  Yet  Cato  would  not  restore  him  to  his  em- 
|>loyment,  or  pay  him  his  stipend ;  for  he  considered  the  par- 
tial suffnge  of  Lollius  as  a  thing  of  no  account. 

The  secretaries  thus  humbled  and  subdued,  he  took  the  di- 
rection of  the  public  papers  and  finances  into  his  qwn  hand. 
By  these  means,  in  a  tittle  time,  he  rendered  tjhe  treasury 
more  respectable  than  the  senate  itself;  and  it  was  commonly 
thought,  as  well  as  said,  that  Cato  had  given  the  qusstorship 
all  the  dignity  of  the  consulate :.  foi;,  having  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  find  out  all  the  debts  of  long  standing  due  to  the  public^ 
and  what  the  public  Was  indebted  to  private  persons,  he  settled 
these  affairs  m  such  a  manner,  that  the  commonwealth  could 
no  longer  either  do  or  suffer  any  injury  in  that  respect;  strictly 
demanding  and  insisting  on  the  payment '  of  whatever  was 
owing  to  the  state,  and,  at  the  same  time,  readily  and  freely 
satisfying  all*  who  had  claims  upon  it.  This  naturally  gained 
him  reverence  among  the  people,  when  they  saw  many  obliged 
to  pay,  who  hoped  never  to  have  been  called  to  account ;  and 
many  receiving  debts  which  they  had  given  up  as  desperate. 
His  predecessors  had  often,  through  interest  or  persuasion, 
accepted  false  bills,  and  pretended  orders  of  senate ;  but  no- 
thing of  that  kind  escaped  Cato.  There  was  one  order  in  par- 
ticular, which  he  suspected  to  be  forged  ;  and  though  it  had 
many  witnesses  to  support  it,  he  would  not  allow  it  till  the 
consuls  came  and  declared  it  upon  oath. 

There  was  a  number  of  assassins  employed  in  the  last  pro- 
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scription,  to  whom  Sylla  liad  given  twelve  thousand  drachmas 
for  each  head  they  brought  him.  These  were  looked  upon  by 
all  the  worhl  as  the  most  execrable  villains;  yet  no  man  had 
ventured  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  Cato,  however,  sum- 
moned all  who  had  received  the  public  money  for  such  unjust 
services^  and  c^ade  them  refund ;  inveighing,  at  the  same  time, 
with  equal  reason  and  severity,  against  their  impious  and 
abominable  deeds.  Those  wi'etches,  thus  dbgraced,  and,  as 
it  were,  prejudged,  were  afterwards  indicted  for  murder  be* 
fore  the  judges,  who  punished  them  as  they  deserved.  Ail 
ranks  of  people  rejoiced  at  these  executions :  uiey  thought  they 
saw  the  tyranny  rooted  out. with  these  men,  and  Sylla  himself 
capitally  punished  in  the. death  of  his  ministers. 

The  people  were  also  delighted  with  his  indefatigable  dili- 
gence i  for  he  always  came  to  the  treasury  before  his  col- 
leagues, and  was  the  last  that  left  it.  There  was  no  assembly  of 
the  people^  or  mcetii^g  of  the  senate,  which  he  did  not  attend, 
in  order  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  partial  remissions  of 
fines  and  duties^  and  all  ^unreasonable  grants.  Thus  having 
cleared  the  exchequer  of  informers,  and  all  such  vermin,  and 
filled  it  with  treasure,  he  showed  that  it  is  possible  for  a  go- 
vernment to  be  rich  without  oppressing  the  isubject.  At  first 
thisr  conduct  of  his  was  very  obnoxious  to  his  colleagues,  but 
in  time  it  came  to  be  agreeable ;  because,  by  refusing  to  give 
away  any  of  the  public  money,  or  to  make  any  partial  determina- 
tion, he  stood  the  rage  of  disappointed  avarice  for  them  all ; 
and,  to  the  importunity  of  solicitation,  they  would  answer, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  consentof  >^ato. 

The  last  day  of  his  office  ^he  was  conducted  home  by  almost 
the  whole  body  of  citizens.  Biit,  by  the  way ,  he  was  informed, 
that  some  of  Uie  principal  men  in  Rome,  who  had  great  infliF- 
ence  upon  Marceuus,were  besieging  him  in  the  treasury,  and 
pressing  him  to  make  out  an  order  for  sums  which  they  pre- 
tended to  be  due  to  them.  Marcellus,  from  his  childhood,  was 
a  friend  of  Cato's,  and  a  good  quaestor,  while  he  acted  with 
him ;  but  when  he  acted  alone,  he  was  too  much  influenced  by 
personal  regards  for  petitioners,  and  by  a  natutal  inclination 
to  oblige.  Cato,  therefore,  immediately  turned  back,  and  find- 
ing Marcellus  alreatly  prevailed  upon  to  make  out  the  order, 
he  called  for  the  registers  and  erased  it;  Marcellus  all  the 
while  standing  by  in  silence.  Not  content  with  this,  he  took 
him  out  of  the  treasury,  and  led  him  to  his  own  house.  Mar- 
cellus, however,  did  not  coniplain,  either  then  or  afterwards, 
but  continued  ihe  same  friendship  and  intimacy  with  him  to 
the  last. 

After  the  time  of  his  quaestorship  was  expired,  Cato  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  treasury.  He  had  his  servants  there 
daily  minuting  down  the  proceedings;  and  he  spent  much 
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time  himself  in  perusing  the  public  accounts  from  the  time  qf 
Sylla  to  his  own ;  a  copy  of.  which  he  had  purchased  for  fiv^ 
ttdents. 

Whenever  the  senate  was  summoned  to  tneet,  he  was  the 
first  to  give  hia  attendance,  and  the  last  to  withdraw ;  and 
oftentimes,  while  the  rest  were  slowly  assembling,  he  would 
sit  down  and  read,  holding  his  gown  .before  his  book;  npr 
would  he  ever  be  out  of  town  when  a  house  was  called.  Pom* 
pey  finding  that,  in  all  .his  unwarrantable  attempts,  he  must 
find  a  severe  and  inexorable  opponent  in  Cato,  when  he  had  a 
point  of  that  kind  to  carry,  threw  in  his  way  either  the  cause 
of  some  friend  to  plead,  or  arbitration,  or  other  business  to  atr 
tend  to.  But  Cato  soon  perceived  die  snare,,  and  rejected  all 
the  applications  of  his  friends ;  declaring  that,  when  the  senate 
was  to  sit,  he  would  never  undertake-any  other  business.  For 
his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  government  was  not,  like  that 
of  some  others,  guided  by  the  views  of  honour  or  profit,  ^or 
left  to  chance  or  humour;  but  he  thought  a  good  citizen  ought 
to  be  as  soiicitoua  about  the  public  as  a  bee  is  about  her  hive. 
For  this  reason,  he  desired  his  friends,  and  others  with  whom 
he  had  connections  in  the  provinces,  to  give  him  an  account  of 
the  edicts,  the  important  decisions,  and  all>the  principal  busi- 
ness transacted  there. 

He  made  a  point  of  it  to  oppose  Clodius  the  seditious  de- 
magogue, who  was  always  proposing  some  dangerous  law,  or 
some  cbanffe  in  the  constitution,  or  accusing  the  priests  an4 
vestals  to  the  people.  Fabia  Terentia,  sister  to  Cicero's  wife, 
and  one  of  the  vestals,  was  impeaclibd  among  the  rest,  and  in 
danger  of  being  condemned.  But  Cato  defended  the  cause  of 
these  injured  people  so  weU,  that  Clodius  was  forced  to  with- 
draw in  great  confusion,  and  leave  the  city.  When  Cicero 
came  to  thank  him  for  his  service,  he  said, — ^*  You  must  thank 
your  country,  whose  utility  is  the  spring  that  guides  all  my 
actions." 

His  reputation  came  to  be  so  great,  that  a  certain  oratory  in 
a  cause  where  only  one  witness  was  produced,  said  to  the 
judges, — ^*  One  man's  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  go  by,  not 
even  if  it  was  Cato's."  It  grew,  indeed  into  a  kind  of  proverb^ 
when  people  were  speaking  of  strange  and  ihcredible  things, 
to  say,— '^  I  would  not  believe  such  a  thing,  though  it  were 
affirmed  by  Cato." 

A  man  profuse  in  his  expenses,  and  in  all  respects  of  a 
worthless  diaracter,  taking  upon  him  que  day  to  speak  in  the 
senate  in  prabe  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  Amnaeus  rose  up 
and  said, — ^  Who  can  endure  to  hear  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks 
like  Crassus,  and  builds  like  LucuUus,  pretend  to  talk  here 
like  Cato^'  Hence,  others,  who  were  dissolute  and  abandoned 
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in  tlieir  lives,  but  preterred  a  gravity  and  austerity  in  thttr 
discourse,  came,  by  way  6f  ridicule,  to  be  called  CatOM, 

His  friends  advised  him  to  oflifer  himself  for  the  tribuneship; 
but  he  thought  it  was  not  yet  time.  He  said, — *^  He  looked 
upon  an  office  of  such  power  and  audiority,  as  a  violent  medi- 
cine, which  ought  not  to  be  used  except  in  cases  of  great  neces- 
sity." .  As,  at  that  time,  he  had  no  public  business  to  engage 
him,  he  took  his  books  and  philosophers  with  him,  and  set  out 
for  Lucania,  where  he  had  lan^s  and  an!  agreeable  country  re- 
treat. By  the  way,  he  mot  widi  a  number  of  horses,  carriages, 
and  servants,  which  he  found  to  belong  to  Metellus  Nepos^ 
who  was  going  to  Rome  to  apply  for  the  tribuneship.  This 
put  him  to  a  stand:  he  remained  some  time  in  deep  thought, 
and  then  gave  his  people  orders  to  turn  back.  To  his  friends, 
who  were  surprised  at  this  conduct, — ^  Know  ye  not,"  said  he, 
'^that  Metellus  is  formidable  even  in  his  stupidity?  But  re- 
member, that  he  now  follows  the  counsels  of  Pompey ;  that  the 
state  lies  prostrate  before  him ;  and  that  he  will  iM  upon  and 
crush  it  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt.  Is  this  then  a  time 
for  the  pursuit  of  rural  amusemen^ts?  Let  us  rescue  our  liber* 
ties,  or  die  in  their  defenceJ^'  Upon  the. remonstrance  of  his 
friends,  however,  he  proceeded  to  his  fium ;  and,  after  a  short 
stay  there,  returned  to  the  city.  He  arrived  in  the  evening, 
amd  early  next  morning  went  to  the  Jforurffi^  as  a  csmdidate  for 
the  tribuneship,  in  opposition  to  JVf  etellus  ;  for  to  oppose  is  the 
nature  of  .that' office,  and  its  power  is  chiefly  negative;  inso- 
much, that  the  dissent  of  a  single  voice  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
annul a  measure  in  which  the  whole  assembly  beside  has  con* 
curred. 

Cato  was  at  first  attended  only  by  a  small  number  of  his 
friends ;  but  when  his  intentions  were  made  known,  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  men  of  honour  and  virtue,  the  rest 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  gave  him  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment, and  solicited  him  to  apply  for  the  tribuneship,  not  aa 
it  might  imply  a  favour  conferred' on  himself,  but  as  it  would 
be  an  honour  and  an  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens :  observ- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  though  it  had  beeq  frequently  in  his 
power  to  obtain  this  office  without  the  trouble  of  opposition, 
yet  he  now  stepped  fqrth,  regardlesiB,  not  only  of  that  trouble, 
but  even  of  personal  danger,  when  the  liberties  of  his  country 
were  at  stake.  Such  was  the  zeal  and  eagerness  of  the  people 
that  pressed  around  hlm^  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
he  made  his  way  tp  the  forum. 

Being  appointed  tribune,  with  Metellus  amongst  ^t  rest,  he 
observed  that  great  corruption  had  crept  into  the  consular 
elections.  On  this  subject  he  gave  a  severe  charge  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  he  concluded  by  affirming  on  oaih,  ttat  he  would 
prosecute  every  one  that  should  offend  in  that  way.    He  taok 
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care,  however,  that  Sihiilus^*  who  had  manMI  hia- sister  Ser« 
vilia,  should  be  excepted.  But  against  Munsna,  who,  by 
meaas  of  bribery,,  had  carried  die  consulship  at  the  Sftme  time 
with  Silanus,  he  laid  an  informatioyi.  By  tne  laws  of  Rome, 
the  persoo  accused  has  power  to  set  a  guard  upon  htm  who 
lays  the  information,  that  he  itoay  have  no  opportunity  of  sup* 
porting'  a  false  aecusatioa  by  private  anachiiiatians  before  hm 
trial.  When  the  person  that  vras  app<Niited  Morauia's  officer 
00  this  oceasioii,  observed  the  liberal  and  candid  conduct  of 
Cato,  that  he  sought  only  to  support  his  information  by  fair 
and  open  evidence,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  excellence  and 
digni(^  of  his  dumcter,  that  he  would  frequently  wait  upon 
him  in  the  firum^  or  at  his  house,  and,  after  mquiring  whcmer 
he  should  proceed  that  day  in  the  business  of  we  information, 
if  Cato  ansMreredin  the  negative,  he  made  no  seruple  of  leaving 
him.  When  ilie  trial  came  on,  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul, 
and  Mursena's  advocate,  by  w»y  of  playing  upon  Cato,  threw 
out 'many  pleasant  things  against  the  Stoics,  and  their  para- 
doxical philosophy.  This  occasioned  no  small  mirth  amongrit 
the  judges;  upon  which  Cato  only  observed  with  a  smile  to 
diose  who  stood  next  him,  that  Rome  had  indeed  a  most  laughi^ 
ble  consul.f  Mursna  acted  a  very  prudent  part  #ith  re^vd 
to  Cato;  for,  though  acquitted  of  the  charge  he  had  broug^ 
against  him,  he  nevertheless  consulted  him  on  all  oceanons  xd 
importance  during  his  cimsulship;  respected  him  for  his  sense 
and  virtue,  and  made  use  of  his  counsels  m  the  administration 
of  gdvemment:  for  Cato,  On  the  bench,  was  the  most  rigid 
dispenser  of  justice  1  thou^  in  private  society,  he  was  afiiUe 
and  humane. 

Before  he  was  appointed*  tribune  in  the  consulship  of  Ciceroi, 
he  supported  the  supreme  magistrate  in  a  very  seasonable 
manner,  by  many  excellent  measures  during  tne  turbulent 
times  of  Catiline.  It  is  well  known^  that  this  man  meditated 
nothing  less  than  a. total  subversion  of  the  Ro^^an  state;  and 
diat,  by  the  spirited  couiksels  and  conduct  of  Cicero,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Rome  without  effecting  his  purpose.  But 
Lentulus,  Cediegus,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  after  re« 
proachi'ng  Catiline  for  his  timidity,  and  the  teebleness  of  his 
enterprises,  resolved  to  distinguish  themselves  at  least  more 


*  From  thit  puia||;e  it  tboiild  Mem  thst  Plutsroh  nippoted  Ctto  to  be 
G^iable  of  Mcriacing  to  family  connections.  But  the  fault  liet  rather  in  the 
hiatorian  than  in  the  tribune.  For  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  ripd  virtue  of 
Cato  should  descend  to  the  most  obnoxious  circumstances  of  predileetion  }  It 
is  not  possible  to  have  s  rtwmger  instance  of  htsintegrity*  than  his  reusing  the 
slliaace  of  Poapey  the  Great;  though  that  refusal  was  impolitic,  and  attended 
with  bad  consequences  to  the  state. 

f  The  French  and  English  translators  have  it,  a  pfetuani  comuL  But  that 
does  not  convey  the  sarcasm  that  Cato  meant.    M^Oicukim  esi^  fu§4  finim 
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effectually.  Tlieir  scheme  was  nothing  less  than  to  bum  the^ 
city,  and  destroy  the  empire,  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and 
foreign  wars.  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  Cicero, 
•s  we  have  observed  in  his  life,  called  a  council ;  and  the  first 
diat  spoke  was  Silaiius.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
conspirators  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  This 
opiflion  was  adopted  by  die  rest,  till  it  came  to  C«sar.  This 
eldquent  man,  consistent  with  whose  ambitious  principles  it 
was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  suppress  any  threatening  irnio- 
vntions,  urged,  in  his  usual  persuasive  manner,  the  propriety 
of  allowing  the  accused  the  privilege  of  trial ;  and  that  the 
conspirators  should  only  be  taken  into  custody.  The  senate, 
who  were  under  apprehensions  from  the  people,  thought  it 
prudent  to  come  into  this  measure ;  and  even  Silanus  retract* 
ed,  and  declared  he  thought  of^  nothing  more  than  imprison- 
ment,  that  being  the  most  rigorous  punishment  a  citizen  of 
Rome  could  suffer. 

This  change  of  sentiments  in  those  ^o  spoke  first,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest,  who  all  gave  into  milder  measures;  but 
Cato,  who  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  defend^  that  opinion 
with  the  greatest  vehemen<;e^  eloquence,  and  energy.  He-re- 
proached Silanus  for  his  pusillanimi^  in  changing  his  resolu- 
tion. He  attacked  Caesar,  said  charged  him  with  a  secret  de- 
sign of  subverting  the' government,  under  the  plausible  appear- ' 
ance  of  mitigating  speeches  and  a  humane  conduct ;  of  intimi- 
dating the  senate,  by  the  same  means,  even  in  a  case  where 'he 
had  to  fear  for  himself,  and  wherein  he  might  think  himsel 
happy,  if  he  could  be  exempted  from  every  imputation  and  sus- 
picion of  guilt.  He  who  had  openly  and  daringly  attempted  to 
rescue  from  justice  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  shown,  that 
so  far  from  having  any  compassion  for  his  country,  when  on 
the  brink  of  destruction,  he  cduld  even  pity  and  plead  for  the 
wretches,  the  unnatural  wretehes,  that  meditated  its  ruin,  and 
grieve  that  their  punishment  should^  prevent  their  design. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  oration  ot  Cato  that  is  extant. 
Cicero  had  selected  a  number  of  the  swiftest  writers,  whom  he 
had  taught  the  art  of  abbreviating  words  by  characters,  and  had 
them  in  different  parts  of  thcvsenate-house.  Before  his  con- 
sulate they  had  no  short-hand  writers.  Cato  carried  his  point ; 
and  it  ^as  decreed,  agreeably  to  his  opinion,  that  the  conspi- 
rators  should  suffer  capital  punishment. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  exhibit  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
mind  and  manners  of  Cato,  the  least  circumstance  that  may 
contribute  to  mark  them  should  not  escape  our  notice.  While 
he  was  warmly  contesting  his  point  with  Caesar,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  senate  were  upon  the  disputants,  it  is  said,  that  a  bil- 
let was  brought  in,  and  delivered  to  Cssar.  Cato  immediately 
suspected,  and  charged  him  with  some  traitorous  design ;  and  it 
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WM  moTcd  in  die  seiuite,  diat  the  billet  sheold  be  read  puUiclf. 
Csraar  delivered  it  to  Cato,  who  stood  near  him  ;'and  uie  latter 
had  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  it^  than  he  perceived  it  to  be 
the  hand  of  his  own  sister,  Servilia,  who  was  passionately  in 
love  with  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  been  debauched. .  He^ 
therefore,  threw  it  back  to  C«sar,  saying, — ^^  Take  il;,  you  sot,V 
and  went  on  with  his  discourse*  Gato  was  always  unfortunate 
amongst  the  women.  This  Servilia  was  infamous  for  her  com* 
merce  with  Cssar,  and  his  other  sister,  Servilia,  was  in  still 
worse  repute;  for,  though  married  to  laicnllus,  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Rome,  by  whom  she  also  had  a  son,  she  was  di* 
vorced  for  her  insufferable  irregularities.  But  what  was  most 
distressful  to  Cato,  was,  that  the  conduct  of  his  own  wife.  At* 
tilia,  was  by  no  means  >unesceptionable ;  and  that,  after  having 
brought  him  two  children,  he  was  obliged  to  pan  with  her. 

Upon  his  divorce  from  Attilia,  he  married  Marcia,  the 
daiupiter  of  Philip,  a  woman  of  good  character ;  but  this  part 
of  Cato's  life,  like  the  plots  in  the  drama,  is  involved  and  in- 
tricate. Thraseas,  upon  the  audaority  of  M unatius,  Cato's 
particular  iriend,  who  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him, 
pves  us  this  account  of  the  matter  >* Amongst  •  the  friends 
and  followers  of  Cato,  some  made  a  more  open  profession  of 
their  sentiments  thap  others.  .Amongst  these  was  Quintus 
Hortensius,  a  man .  of-  great  dignity  and  politeness.  Not 
contented  merely  with  the  friendship  of  Cato,  he  was  desirous 
of  a  fiimily  alliance  with  him  ;  and  for  diis  purpose,  he  scrupled 
not  to  request  that  his  daughter,  Portia,  who  was  already  mar- 
ried to  Bibulus,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  mig^t  be  lent 
to  him,  as  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  The 
thing  itself,  he  owned,  was  uncommon,  but  by  no  means  un- 
natural or  improper;  for  why  should  a>  woman  in  the  flower  of 
her  age^  either  continue  useless,  till  she  is  past  child-bearing, 
or  overburden  her  husband  with  too  large  a  family  i  The  mu- 
tual use  of  women,  he  added,  in  virtuous  families,  would  not 
only  increase  a  virtuous  offspring,  but  strengthen  and  extend 
the  connections  of  society.  Moreover,  if  Bibuius  should  be 
unwilling  wholly  to  give  up  his  wife«  she  should  be  restored 
after  she  had  done  him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  to  Cato  by 
her  pregnancy.     Cato  answered,  that  he  had  the  greatest  re- 

Eird  for  the  friendship  of  Hortensius,  but  could  not  think  of 
d  application  for  another  man's  wife.  Hortensius,  however, 
would  not  give  up  here ;  but  when  he  could  not  obtain  Cato's 
daughter,  he  applied  for  his  wife,  saying,  that  she  was  yet  a 
young  woman,  and  Cato's  family  already  large  enough.  He 
could  not  possibly  make  this  request  upon  a  supposition  that 
Cato  had  no  regard  for  his  wife;  for  she  was  at  that  very 
time  pregnant.  Notwithstanding,  the  latter,  when  he  ob- 
served the  violent  inclination  Hortensius  had  to  be  allied  to 
him,  did  not  absolutely  refuse  him ;  but  said  it  was  necessary  to 
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consult  Marcia's  father,  Philip,  on  the  occasion.  PhXp,  dwre- 
fore,  was  applied  to,  and  his  daughter  was  espoused  to  Horten- 
aius  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  consent  of  Cato.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  not  related  in  the  proper  order  of  time;  but 
speaking  of  Cato's  connection  with  the  women,  I  was  led  to 
mention  them. 

When  the  conspirators  were  executed,  and  Caesar,  who,  on 
account  of  his  calumnies  in  the  senate,  was  obliged  to  throw  lua^ 
self  on  the  people,  had  infiised  a  spirit  of  insurrection  into  the 
worst  and  lowest  of  the  citizens,  Cato,  being  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  engaged  the  senate  to  appease  the  multitude 
by  a  free  gift  of  corn.  This  cost  twelve  hundred  and  fiftjr 
talents  a  year ;  but  it  had  the  desired  efiect.* 

Metellus,  upon  enuring  on  his  office  as  ,tribune,  held 
several  seditious  meetings,  and  published  an  edict,  that  Pom- 
pey  should  bring  his  troops  into  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of 
saving  the  city  from  the  attempts  of  Catiline.  Such  was  the 
pretence  ;  but  his  real  design  was  to  give  up  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  Pompey. 

,  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Cato,  instead  of  treating 
Metellus  with  his  usual  asperity,  expostulated  with  great  mild- 
ness, and  had  even  recourse  to  entreaty,  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  thsit  his  family  had  ever  stood  in  the  interest  of  the 
nobility.  Metellus,*  who  imputed  Cato^s  mildness  to  his  fears, 
was  the  more  insolent  on  that  account,  and  most  audaciously 
asserted,  jthat  he  would  carry  his  purpose  into  execution  whe- 
ther the  senate  would  or  not.  Tne  voice,  the  air,  the  attitnde 
of  Cato,  were  changed  in  a  moment ;  and,  with  all  the  forde  of 
eloquence,  he  declared,— "Ttiat  while  he  was  living,  Pompey 
should  never  enter  armed  into  the  city."  The  senate  neither  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  Cato  nor  of  Metellus.  The  latter  they 
considered  as  a  desperate  and  profligate  madman,  who  had  no 
other  aim  than  that  of  general  destructtoo  and  confusion. 
The  virtue  of  Cato  they  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
which  would  ever  lead  him  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
the  laws. 

When  the  people  came  to  vote  for  the  edict,  a  number  of 
aliens,  gladiators  and  slaves,  armed  by  Metellus,  appeared  in 
the  forum^  He  was  also  followed  by  severti  of  the  commons, 
who  wanted  to  introduce  Pompey,  in  hopes  of  a  revolution ; 
and  his  hands  were  strengthened  by  the  prsetorial  power  of 
Caesar.  Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  principal  citizens  on 
his  side ;  but  they  were,  rather  sharers  in  the  injury  than  aux- 
iliaries in  the  removal  of  it.     The  danger  to  which  he  wasex- 

*  This  it  almogt  one-third  more  Uian  the  suril  said  to  have  been  expended 
in  the  same  distribution  in  the  Life  of  Caesar ;  and  even  there  it  is  incredtkljr 
Itfge  But  whatever  might  be  the  expense,  the  policy  was  bad ;  for  nothing 
so  effeetnally  weakens  the  hands  of  government  as  this  method  of  bribing  die 
populsp^  sad  trssting  them  ss  injndiciffus  wnsss  da  frawnd  childtsn. 
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posed,  was  now  so  great,  that  his  family  was  under  the  utmost 
concern.  The  greatest  part  of  his  friends  and  relations  came 
to  his  house  in  the  everting,  and  passed  the  night  without  either 
eating  or  sleeping.  His  wife  and  sisters  bewailed  their  mis- 
fortunes with  tears,  while  he  himself  passed  the  evening,  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  tranquillit}%  encouraging  the  rest 
to  imitate  his  example.  He  supped  and  went  to  rest  as  usual, 
and  slept  soundly  till  he  was  waked  by  his  coHeague  Minuttus 
Thermus.  He  went  to  the  forum^  accompanied  by  few,  but 
net  by  many,  who  advised  him  to  take  care  of  his  person. 
When  he  saw  the  temple  of  Castor  surrounded  by  armed  men, 
the  steps  occupied  by  gladiators,  and  MetcUus  himself  seated 
on  an  eminence  with  Caesarvtuming  to  his  friends,— ^^  Which,^' 
said  he,  ^^  is  most  contemptible,  the  savage  disposition,  or  the 
cowardice  of  him  who  brmgs  such  an  army  against  a  man  who 
is  naked  and  unarmed.'*  Upon  thi^,  he  proceeded  to  the  place 
with  Thermus.  Those  that  occupied  the  steps  fell  back  to 
make  way  for  him,  but  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  pass.  Mu* 
natius  only,  with  some  difficulty,  he  drew  along  with  him  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  entered,  he  took  his  seat  between  Cssar  and 
MeteUus,  that  he  might  by  that  means  prevent  their  discourse.' 
This  embarrassed  them  not  a  litde ;  and  what  added  to  their 
perplexity,  was  the  countenance  and  approbation  that  Cato  met 
witn  from  all  the  honest  men  that  were  present,  who,  while  they 
admired  his  firm  and  steady  spirit,  sp  strongty  marked  in  his 
aspect,  encouraged  him  to  persevere. in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  mutually  agreed  to  support  him.  ^ 

MeteUus^  enraged  at  this,  proposed  to  read  the  edict.  Cato 
put  in  his  negative ;  and  that  having  no  effect,  he  wrested  it 
out  of  his  hand.  MeteUus  then  attempted  to  speak  it  from 
memory;  but  Thermus  prevented  him  by  putting  his  hand 
upon  his  mouth.  When  he  found  this  ineffectual,  and  per« 
ceived  that  the  people  were  gone  over  to  the  opposite  party, 
he  ordered  his  armed  men  to  make  a  riot,  and  throw  the  whole 
into  confusion.  -  Upon  this  the  people  dispersed,  and  Cato  was 
left  alone,  exposed  to  a  storm  of  jsticks  and  stones.  But  Mu« 
raena,  though  the  former  had  so  lately  an  information  against 
him,  would  not  desert  him.  He  defended  him -with  his  gown 
from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  entreated  the  mob 
to  desist  from  their  violence,  and  at  length  carried  him  off  in 
his  arms  into  the  temple  of  Castor.  When  MeteUus  found  the 
benches  deserted,  and  the  adversary  put  to  the  rout,  he  ima« 
gined  he'  had  gained  his  point,  and  again  very  modestly  pro- 
ceeded to  confirm  the  edict.  The  adversary,  however,  quickly 
raUied,  and  advanced  with  shouts  of  the  greatest  courage  mid 
confidence.  MeteUus'  party,  supposing  that  by  some  means 
they  had  got  arms,  was  uirown  into  confusion,  and  immediatdy 
tiMk  to  ii^t.    Upon-^e  diapersiQa-of  these,  Cato  came  for- 
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ward,  and  by  his  encQurtfgement  and  applause,  establiahed  a 
considerable  party  agaiAst  JMetellus.  The  senate,  too,  voted 
that  Cato  should,  at  all  events,  be  suppoi^ed ;  and  that  an  edict, 
so  pregnant  with  every  thing  that  was  pernicious  to  order  and 
good  g^ovemment,  and  had  even  a  tendency  to  civil  war,  should 
be  opposed  with  the  utl^ost  vigaur.- 

Metellus  still  maintained  his  resolution;  but  finding  his 
friends  intimidated  by  the  unconquered  spirit  of  Cato,  he  came 
suddenly  into  the  open  court,  assembled  the  people,  said  every 
thing- that  he  thought  might  render  Cato  odious  to  them  ;  and 
declared^  that  he  wo^ld  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  that  man,  or  his  conspiracy  against  Pompey, 
whose  disgrace  Rome  might  one  day  have  severe  occasion  to 
repent. 

Upon  thi3  he  immediately,  set  off  for  Asia,  to  carry  an  ac- 
count of  these  matters  to  Pompey.  And  Cato,  by  ridding  the 
commonwealth  of  this  troublesome  tribune^  and  crushing,  as 
it  were,  in  him,  the  growing  power  of  Pompey,  obtained  the 
highest  reputation.  But  what  made  him  still  more  popular, 
was  his  prevailing  on  the  senate  to  desist  from  their  purpose 
of  voting  Metellus  infamous,  and  divesting  him  of  the  magis- 
tracy. His  humaniq^  and  moderation  in  not  insidting  a  van- 
quished enemy,  .were  admired  by  the  people  in  general ;  whilst 
men  of  political  sagacity  could  see  that  he  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  provoke  Pompey  too  much. 

Soon  afterward,  LucuUus  returned  from  the  war,  which  be^ 
ing  concluded  by  Pompey,  gave  that  general,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  laurels ;  and  being  obnoxious  to  the  people,  through 
the  impeachment  of  Caius  Memmius,  who  opposed  him  more 
from  a  view  of  making  his  court  to  Pompey  than  any  personal 
hatred,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  triumphs.  Cato,  how- 
ever, partly  because  LucuUus  was  allied  to  him  by  marrying 
his  daughter  Servilia,  and  pardy  because  he  thought  the  pro- 
ceedings unfair,  opposed  Memmius,  and  by  that  means  ex- 
posed himself  to  great  obloquy.  But  though  divested  of  his 
tribunitial  office,  as  of  a  tyrannical  authority,  he  had  full  credit 
enough  to  banish  Memmius  from  the  courts,  and  from  the 
lists.  Lucullus,  therefore,  having  obtained  his  triumph,  at- 
tached himself  to  Cato,  as  to  the  strongest  bulwark  against  the 
power  of  Pompey.  When  this  great  man  returned  from  the 
war,  confident  of  his  interest  at  Rome,  from  the  magnificent 
reception  he  every  where  met  with,  he  scrupled  not  to  send  a 
requisition  to  the  senate,  that  they  would  defer  the  election  of 
consuls  till  his  arrival,  diat  be  might  support  Piso.  Whilst 
they  were  in  doubt  about  the  matter,  Cato,  not  because  he  was 
under  any  concern  about  deferring  the  election,  but  that  he 
might  intercept  the  hopes  and  attempts  of  Pompey,  remon- 
atrated  against  the  measure,  and  carried  it  in  the  negative* 
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Pompey  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  this ;  and -concluding,  that 
if  Cato  were  his  enemy  he  wcnild  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
his  designs,  he  sent  for  his  friend  Munatius,  and  commissioned 
him  to  demand  two  of  Cato^s  nieces  in, marriage ;  the  elder  for 
himself,  and  the  younger  for  his  son.    Some  say  that  they  were 
not  Cato's  nieces,  but  his  daughters.     Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
Munatius  opened  his  commission  to  Cato,  in  ^e  presence  of 
his  wife  and  sisters,  thd  women  were  not  a  little  delighted,  wit^ 
die  splendour  of  the  alliance.     But  Catd,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  answered, — '*  Go,  Munatius;  go,  and^tell  Pompey, 
that  Cato  is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  female  snare.     Tell  him^  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  am  sensible  of  the  honour  he  does  me ; 
and  whilst  he  continues  to  act  .as  he  ought  to  dd^  I  shall  have 
that  friendship  for  him  which  is  superior  to  affinity  ;  but  I  will 
never  give  hostages  against  my  country  to  the  glory  of  Pom- 
pey.^'    The  women,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  were  chagrin- 
ed :  and  even  the  friends  of  Cato  blamed  the  severity  of  his 
answer.     But  Pompey  soon  after  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  his  conduct,  by  open  bribery  in  a  consular  elec- 
tion >—"  You  see  now,"  said  Cato  to  the  vromen, "  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  my  alliance  with  Pompey.     I 
should  have  had  my  share  in  all  the  aspersions  that  are  thrown 
upon  him."     And  they  owned  that  h^had  acted  right.     How- 
ever, if  one  oUght  to  judge  from  the  event,  it  is  clear  that 
Cato  did  wrong  in  rejecting  the  alliance  of  Pompey.     By  suf-* 
fering  it  to  devolve  to  Csesar,  the  united  power  ot  those  two 
great  men  went  near  to  overturn  the  Roman  empire.    The 
commonwealth  it  eifectnaflly  destroyed..    But  this  would  never 
have  been  the  case,  had  not  Cato,  to  whom  the  slighter  faults 
of  Pompey  were  obnoxious,  suffered  him,  by  thus  strengthen^- 
ing  his  hands,  to  commit  greater  crimes.  These  consequences, 
however,  were  only  impending  at  the  period  under  our  review. 
When  LucuUus  had  a  dispute  with  Pompey  concerning  their 
institutions  in  Pontu^  (for  each  wanted  to  confirm  his  own,  as 
the  former  was  evidently  injured,)  he  had  the  support  of  Cato ; 
while  Pompey,  his  junior  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  increase  his 
popularity,  proposed  the  Agrarian  Jaw' in  favour  of  the  army, 
cato  opposed  it,  and  it  was  rejected ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Pompey  attached  himself  to  Clodius,  the  most  violent  and  fac- 
tious of  the  tribunes ;  and  much  about  the. same  time  contracted 
his  aHiance  with  Caesar,  to  which  Cato,  in  some  measure,  led 
the  way.     The  thing  was  thus :— ^Casar,  on  his  retiyn  from 
Spain,  was  at  once  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  demand- 
ed a  triumph.     But  as  the  laws  of  llome  required  that  those 
who  sue  for  the  supretne  magistracy  should  sue  in  person,  and 
those  who  triumph  should  be  without  the  walls,  he  petitioned 
the  senate  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  sue  for  the  consulship 
by  proxy.    'l*he  senate,  in  general,  agreed  to  oblige  Ciesar^ 
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and  when  Cato,  the  only  one  that  ppposed  it,  found  this  to  be 
the  case,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  spoke  the  whole  day 
long,  and  thus  prevented  the  doing  of  any  busin^ess.  Ccaar, 
therefore,  gave  up  the  aflFair.  of  the  triumph,  entered  the  city, 
and  applied  at  once  for  die  consulship  and  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey.  As  soon  as  he  was  appointed  consul  he  married  Julia ; 
and  as  they  ha^  both  entered  into  a  league  a^^ai^st  the  com- 
monwealth, one  proposed  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of  lands 
amongst  the  poor,  and  the  other  seconded  the  proposal.  Ln- 
cuUus  and  Cicero,  in  conjunction  with  Bibulus  the  oth,er  con- 
sul, opposed  it.  But  Cato  in  particular,  who  suspected  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  Caesar's  connection  with  Pompey, 
was  strenuous  against  the  motion,  and  isaid  it  was  not  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  that  he  feai-ed  so  much,  as  the  rewards 
which  the  cajolers  of  the  people  ^ight  expect  from  their 
favours. 

In  this,  not  only  the  senate  agreed  with  him,  but  many  of 
the  people  too,  who  were  reasonably  offended  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional conduct  of  Cassar.  For  whatever  the  most  violent 
and  the  maddest  of  the  tribunes  proposed  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  mob,  Caesar,  to  pay  an  abiect  court  to  them,  ratified  by  the 
consular  authority.  When  he  jfound  his  motion,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  overruled,,  his  party  had  recourse  to  violence, 
pelted  Bibulus  the  consul  with  dirt,  and  broke  the  rods  of  his 
Iktors.  At  length,  when  darts  began  to  be'throwji,  and  many 
were  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  senate  fled  as  fast  as  possible 
out  of  the  forum.  Cato  was  the  last  that  left  it;  and  as  he 
walked  slowly  along,  he  frequently  looked  back,  and  execrated 
the  wickedness  and  niadness  of  the  people.  The  Agrarian 
law,  therefore,  was  not  only  passed,  but  they  obliged  the  whole 
senate  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  confirm  and  support  it; 
and  those  that  should  refuse  were .  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine.  Necessity  brought  most  of  them  into  the  measure;  for 
they  remembered  the  example  of  Metellus,*  who  was  banished 
for  refusing  to  comply,  in  a  similar  instance,  with  the  people. 
Cato  was  solicited  by  the  tears  of  the  female  part  of  his  famrly, 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  yield  and  take  the  oath. 
But  what  prtncipall]^  induced  him,  was.  the  remonstrances  and 
expostulations  of  Cicero;  who  represented  to  him,  that  there 
might  not  be  so  much  virtue,  as  he  imagined,  in  one  man's 
dissenting  from  a  decree  that  was  establisshed  by  the  rest  of 
the  senate ;  that  to  expose  himself  to  certaun  danger,  without 
even  th^  possibility  of  producing  any  good,  effect,  was^  perfect 
insanity;  and,  whs^t  was  still  worse,  to  l^ve  the  common- 
wealth, for  which  he  had  undergone  so  many  toils,  to  the 
mercy  of  innovators,  and  usurpers,  would  look  as  if  be  were 

*  Metelius  Numidicus. 
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WQipy,  at  leasts  of  hi8  patriotic  labours,  Cato,  he  added,  might 
do  without  Rome,  but  Rome  could  not  do  without  Cato:  his 
friends  could  not  do  without. him ;  himself  could  not  dispense 
with  his  assistance  and  support,  w^ile  the  audacious  Clodiusi 
by  means  of  his  tribunitial  authority,  was  forming  the  most 
dangerous  machinations  against  him.  By  these  and  the  like 
remonBti;ances,  solicited  at  home  and  in  the  foruiHy  Cato,  it  is 
said,  was  widi  di^culty  prevailed  on  to  take  the  bath;  and 
that,  his  friend  Favonius  excepted,  he  was  the  last  that  took  it. 

Elated  with  this  success,  Caesar  proposed  another  act  for 
distributing  almost  the  whole  province  of  Campania  amongst 
the  poor.  Cato  alone  opposed  it ;  and,  though  Caesar  dragged 
him  from  the  bench,  and  conveyed  him  to  prison,  he^  omitted 
not,  nevertheless,  to  speak  as  he  passed  in  defence  of  liberty, 
to  enlarge  upon  the  consequences'  of  the  act,  and  to  exhort 
the  citizens  to  put  a  stop  to  such  pi:oceedings.  The  senate, 
with  heavy  hearts,  followed  Cato,  and  all  the  virtuous  part  of 
the  people,  with  silent  indignatio^.  Cesar  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  public  discontent  that  this  proceeding  occasioned  ;  but 
ambitiously  expecting  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  Cato, 
he  proceeded  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  At  length,  however, 
when  he  found  these  expectations  vain,  unable  any  longer  to- 
support  the  shame  to  which  this  conduct  exposed  him,  he  in- 
structed one  of  the  tribunes  to  rescue  him  from  his  officers. 
The  people,  notwithstandiiig,  brought  into  his  interest  by 
these  public  distributions,  voted  him  the  province  of  lUyri- 
cum  and  all  Gaul,  together  with  four  legpons  for  the  space  of 
five  years ;  though  Cato  foretold  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  were  voting  a  tyrant  into  the  citadel  of  Rome.  They 
moreover  created  Clodius,  contrary  to  the  laws,  (for  he  was 
of  the  patrician  order,)  a  tribune  of  the  people ;  because  they 
knew  he  would,  in  every  respect,  accede  to  their  wishes  with 
regard  to  the  banishment  of  Cicero.  CalpUmius  Piso,  the  fa- 
ther of  Cesar's  wife,  and  Aulus  Gabinius,*  a  bosom  friend  of 
Pompey's,  as.  we  are  told  by  those  wlio  knew  him  best,  they 
created  consuls. 

Yet,  though  they  had  every  thing  in  their. hands,  and  had 
gained  one  part  of  the  people  by  favour,  and  the  other  by  fear, 
stiU  they  were  afraid  of  Cato.  They  remembered  the  pains  it 
cost  them  to  overbear  h^n,  and  that  the  violent  and  compul- 
sive measures  they  had  recourse  to,  did  them  but  little  honour. 
Clodius,  too,  saw  that  he  bould  not  distress  Cicero  while  sup- 
ported by  Cato  ;  yet  this  was  his  ^eat  object ;  and  upon  .his 
entering  on  his  tribunitial  office,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Cato ;  when,  after  paying  him  the  compliment  of  being  the 

*  Pktarch  does  not  mean  to  represent  this  friendship  in  any  fiivourable 
li(tht.  The  chafeeter  of  Gabiniqa  was  despicable  in  every  respect,  as  appears 
from  Cicero's  oration  for  Seztius. 
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honestest  man  in  Rome,  he  piroposed  to  him,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  sincerity,  the  government  of  Cyprus;  an  appointment 
which,  he  said,  had  been  solicited  by  many.  Cato  answered, 
that  far  from  being  a  favour,  it  was  a  treacherous  scheme  and 
a  disgrace;  upon  which  Clodius,  fiercely  replied, — ^*'  If  it  is  not 
your  pleasure  to  go,  it  is  mine  that  you  shall  go."  And  say- 
ing this,  he  went  immediately  to  the  senate,  and  procured 
a  decree  for  Cato's  ej^dition.  Yet  he  neither  supplied  him 
With  a  vessiel,  a  soldier,  or  a  servant,  two  secretaries  excepted, 
one  of  whom  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  the  other  a  client  of 
his  own.  Besides,  as  if  the  charge  of  Cyprus  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Ptolemy  were  not  a  sufficient  task  for  him,  he  or- 
dered him  likewise  to  restore  the  Byzantine  exiles.  But  his 
view  in  all  this  was  to  keep  Cato  as  long  as  possible  out  of 
Rome.  , 

Cato,  thus  obliged  to  go,  exhorted  Cicero,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  closely  hunted  by  Clodius,  by  no  means  to  involve 
his  country  in  a  civil  war,  but  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times. 

By  means*  pf  his  friend  Canidius,  whom  he  sent  before  him 
to  Cyprus,  he  negotiated  with  Ptolemy  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  yielded  without  coming  to  blows :  for  Cato  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  'Should  not  live  in  a  poor  or  abject  condition, 
but  that  he  should  be  appointed  high  priest  to  the  Paphian 
Venus.*  While  this  was  negotiating,  Cato  stopped  at  Rhodes, 
at  once  waiting  for  Ptolemy's  answer,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  reduction  of  jthe  island. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  left 
Alexandria  upon  some  quarrel  with  his  subjects,  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  in  order  to  solicit  his  re-establishment  from 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  by  means  of  the  Roman  arms.  Being  in- 
formed that  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  he  sent  to  him,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  wait  upon  him.  When  his  messenger  arrived,  Cato, 
who  then  happened  to  have  taken  physic,  told  him,  that  if 
Ptolemy  wanted  to  see  him,  he  might  come  himself.  When 
he  came,  Cato  neither  went  forward  to  meet  him,  nor  did  he 
so  much  as  rise  from  his  seat,  but  saluted  him  as  he  would  do 
a  common  person,  and  carelessly  bade  him  sit  down.  Pto- 
lemy was  somewhat  hurt  by  it  at  first,  and  surprised  to  meet 
with  such  a  supercilious  severity'  of  manners  in  a  man  of  Cato's 

*  This  appointment  seems  to  be  but  a  poor  exchange  for  a  kingdom ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  the  Pagan  theology,  Uie  priests  of  liie  gods 
were  not  inferior  in  dignity  to  pruices,  and  th*t  most  of  them  were  of  royal 
families; — when  it  is  considered  in  what  big^  reputation  the  Paphian  Venus 
stood  among  the  ancients,  and  what  a  lucrative  as  well  as  honourable  office 
that  of  her  priests  must  have  been,  occasioned  by  the  offerings  of  the  prodi- 
gious concourse  of  people  who  came  annually  to  pay  their  devotions  at  her 
temple,  it  will  be  thought  that  Ptolemy  made  no  bad  bargain  for  his  little 
island. 
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mean  dress  and  appearance.     However,  when  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  nin>  Concerning  his  affairs,  when  he  heard 
his  free  and  nervous  eloquence,  he  w^s  easily  reconciled  to 
him.  Cato,  if  seems,  blamed  his  imppliidc  application  to  Rome ; 
represented  to  him  the  happiness  he  had  leit ;  and  that  he  was 
about  to  expose  himself  to  toils,  the  plagues  of  attendance, 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  to  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  chiefs, 
which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  converted  into  money, 
could  not  satisfy.     He  advised  him  to  return  with  his  fleet, 
and  be  reconciled  to  his  people,  offering  him  at  the  same  time 
his 'attendance  and  mediatibn ;  and  Ptolemy,  restored  by  his 
representations,  as  it  were,  from  insanity  to  reason,  julmired 
the  discretion  and  sincerity  of  Cato,  and  determined  to  follow 
his  advice.     His  friends,  nevertheless,  brought  him  back  to 
his  former  measures ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  than  he  repented  of  his  folly,  and 
blamed  himself  for  rejecting  the  virtuous  counsel  of  Cato,  as 
for  disobeying  the  oracle  of  a  god- 
Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  as  Catq's  good  stars  would  have  it, 
took  himself  off  by  poison.    As  he  was  said  to  have  left  a  full 
treasury,  Cato  being  determined  to  go  himself  to  Byzantium, 
sent  his  nephew  Brutus  to  Cyprus,  becau^  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  Canidius :  when  the  exiles  were  reconciled 
to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  all  things  quiet  in  Byzantium, 
he  proceeded  to  Cyprus.     Here  he  found  the  rqyal  furniture 
very  magnificent  in  the  articles  of  vessels,  tables,  jewels,  and 
purple ;  all  which  were  to  be  converted  into  ready  money. 
In  the  management  of  this  affair,  he  was  very  exact,  attended 
at  the  sales,  took  the  accounts  himself,  and  brought  every  ar- 
ticle to  the  best  market.     Nor  would  he  trust  to  the  common 
customs  of  sale-factors,  auctioneers,  bidders,  or  even  his  own 
friends;  but  had  private  conferences  .with  the  purchasers, 
in  which  he  urged  them  to  bid  higher,  so  that  every  thing 
went  off  at  the  greatest  rate.    By  this  means,  he  gave  offence 
to  many  of  his  friends,  and  almost  imiplacably  afl^onted  his 
particular  friend  Munatius.  Caesar,  too^  in  his  oration  against 
him,  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  treated  him 
very  severely.     Munatius,  however,  tells  us,  that  this  under- 
standing was  not  so  much  occasioned  by  Cato's  distrust,  as 
by  his  neglect  of  him,  and  by  his  own  jealousy  of  Canidius : 
ioT  Munatius  wrote  memoirs  of  Cato,  which  Thraseas  has 
chiefly  followed.     He  tells  us,  that  he  was  amongst  the  last 
that  arrived  at  Cyprus,  and,  by  that  means,  found  nothing  but 
the  refuse  of  the  lodgings ;  that  he  went  to  Cato's  apartments, 
atid  was  refused  admittance,  because  Cato  was  privately  con- 
certing something  with  Canidius ;  and  that  when  he  modestly 
complained  of  this  conduct,  he  received  a  severe  answer  from 
Cato,  who  observed,  with  Theophrastus,  that  too  much  love 
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was  frequently  the  occasion  of  hatred;  and  that  he,  because 
of  die  strength  of  his  attachn^ent  to  him,  was  angry  at  the 
slightest  inattention.     He  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
made  use  of  Canidius  as  a  necessary  agent,  and  because  he 
had  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  rest,  havipg  found  him 
hone3t,  though  he  had,  been  there  from  the^first,  and  had  op- 
portunities of  being  otherwise.     This  conversation,  which  he 
had  m  private  with  Cato,  the  latter,  he  informs  u$,  related  to 
Canidius;  and  when  this  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  would 
neither  attend  at  Cato's  entertainments,  nor,  though  called 
upon,  assist  at  his  councils.     Cato,  threatening  to  punish  him 
for  disobedience,  and  %s  is  usual,  to  take  a  pledge  from  him,*" 
Munatius  paid  no  regard  to  it,  but  sailed  for  Rome,  and  long 
retained  his  resentment.''  Upon  Cato's  return,  by  means  of 
Marcia,'wko  at  that  time  lived  with  her  husband,  he  and  Mu- 
natius were  both  invited  to  sup  withBarca.    Cato,  who  came 
in  aft^  the  rest  of  the  company  had  taken  tlieir  places,  asked 
where  he  should  take  his  place?     Barca  answered,  where  he 
pleased.    "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  take  my  place  by  Muna» 
tins."     He,  therefore,  took  his  place  neict  him,  but  he  showed 
him  no  other  marks  of  friendship  during  supper :  afterwards, 
however,  at  the  request  of  Marcia,  Cato  wrote  to  him  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  him.     He,  therefore,  wait^ed  on  him  at 
his  own  house,  and  being  entertained  by  Marcia  till  the  rest 
of  the  morning  visitors  were  gone,  Cato  came  in  and  embraced 
him  with  gr^at  kindness.     We  hive  dwelt  upon  these  little 
circumstances  the  longer,  as,  in  our  opinion,  tney  contribute 
no  less  than  more  public  and  important  actions,  towards  the 
clear  delineation  or  manners- and  characters. 

Cato  in  his  expedition  ha^  acquired  near  seven  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  being  under  some  apprehensions  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  his  voyage,  he  provided  a  number  of 
vessels  that  would  hold  two  talents  and  five  hundred  drachmas 
a-piece.  To  each  of  these  he  tied  a  long  cord,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  fastened  a  long  piece  of  cork,  so  that  if  any  mis- 
fortune should  happen  to  the  ship  that  contained  them,  those 
buoys  might  mark  the  spot  where  they  lay.  The  whole  trea- 
sure, however,  except  a  very  little,  was  conveyed  with  safety. 
Yet  his  two  books  of  accounts,  which  he  kept  very  accurate, 
were  both  lost ;  one  by  shipwreck  with  his  freedman  Philar- 
gyrus,  and  the  other  by  fire  at  Corcyra ;  for  the  sailors,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  kept  fires  ip  the  tents  by 
night,  and  thus  the  misfortune  happened.  This  troubled  Cato, 
though  Ptolemy's  servants,  whom  he  had  brought  over  with 

*  When  a  magistrate  refused  a  suroihons  to  the  senate  or  public  council,  the 
penalty  was  to  take  some  piece  of  furniture  out  of  his  hoUse,  and  to  keep  it 
till  he  should  attend.    This  they  called  pignora  eapere. 
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him,  were  suffcient  vouchers  for  hU  conduct  against  enemies 
and  informers:  for  he  did  not  intend  these  accounts  merely  as 
a  proof  of  his  honesty,  but  to  recommend  th^  same  kind  of 
accuracy  and  industry  to  others< 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  with  the  fleet  was  notified  in  Rome, 
the  magistrates,  the  priests,  the  whole  senate,  and  multitudes  of 
the  picople,  went  down  to  ,the  river  to  meet«him,  and  cpvered 
both  its  banks,, so  that  his  reception  was  something  like  a  tri* 
umph.  Yet  there  was  an  ill-timed  haughtiness  in  his  conduct ; 
for  though  the  consuls  and  praetors  came  to  wait  upon  him,  he 
did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  make  the  shore  where-  diey 
were,  but  rowed  carelessly  along  in  a  royal  ^z-oared  galley, 
and  did  not  land  till  he  came  into  port  with  his  whole  fleet. 
The  people,  however,  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  vast 
quantity  of  money  that  was  carried  along  the  streets,  and  the 
senate,  in  full  assembly,  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  tq>on 
him,  and  voted  him  a  pretorship  extraorclinary,*  and  the  right 
of  attending  at  the  public  shows  in  zprxtexta^  or  purpk-bor- 
dered  gown.  But  these  honours  he  thought  proper  to  decKne. 
At  the  same  time  he  petitioned,  that  they  nirould  grant  his  free- 
dom to  Nicias,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy\  in  favour  of  whose 
diligence  and  fidelity  he  gave  his  own  testim6ny.  Philip,  the 
father. of  Marcia,  was  consul  at  that  time,  and  his  colleague 
respected  Cato  no  less  for  his  virtue,  than  Philip  might  for  his 
alliance;  so  that  he  had  in  some  measure  the  whole  consular 
interest  in  his  hands.  When  Cicero  returned  from  that  exile 
to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  by  Clodius,  his  influence  was 
considerable,  and  he  scrupled  not,  in  the  absence  of  Clodius,  to 

Euli  down  and  destroy  the  tribunitial  edicts  which  the  latter 
ad  put  up  in  the  Capitol.  Upon  this^  the  senate  Was  assem- 
bled, and  Cicero,  upon  the  accusation  of  Clodius,  made  his 
defence, -by  alleging  that  Clodius  had  not  been  legally  appoint- 
ed tribune.,  anSl  that,  of  course,  every  act  of  his  office  was  null 
and  void.  Cato  interrupted  him^  and  said, — ^''That  he  was 
indeed  sensible  that  the  whole  4u]ministration  of  Clodius  had 
been  wicked  and  absurd ;"  but  that  if  every  act  of  his  office 
were  to  be  annulled,  all  that  he  had  done  in  Cyprus  would 
stand  for  nothing,  b^ause  his  commission^  issuing  from  a  tri- 
bune not  legally  appointed,  could  not  be  valid:  that  Clodius, 
though  he  was  of  a  patrician  family,  had  not  been  chosen  tri- 
bune contrary  to  Ifcaw,  because  he  had  previously  been  enrolled 
in  the  order  of  plebeians  by  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose ;  but 
that,  if  he  had  acted  unjustly  in  his  office,  he  was  liable  to  per- 
sonal impeachments,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  office  itself 
retained  its  proper  force  and  authority.    This  occasioned  a 

*  Cato  was  then  but  thirty 'eight  ^ean  of  age,  and,  consequently,  too  young 
to  be  prxtor  in  the  ordinary  way»  in  whioh  a  person  could  not  enter  on  that 
office  till  he  was  forty. 
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quarrel  for  eome  time  between  Cicero  and  Cato,  but  afterwaids 
diey  were  reconoiled.  • 

Cesar,  upon  his  return  out  of  Gaul/ was  met  By  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  last  shoiild  again 
stand  for  the  consulship ;.  Uiat  Cttsar  should  retain  his  govern-' 
ment  five  years  longel-v  and  that  the  best  provinces,  revenues, 
and  troops,  should  be  secured  to  themselves.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  a  division  of  empire,  and  a  plot  against  the  liberties 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  dangerous  Junction  deterred 
many  men  of  distinguished  rank  alid  integrity  from  their  de- 
sign of  offering  themselves  candidates  for  the  consulship.  Cato, 
however,  prevailed  on  Lucius  Domitius,  who  married  his  sis* 
ter,  not  to  give  up  the.  point,  nor  to  resign  his  pretensions ;  for 
that  the  contest  was' not  then  for  the  consulship,  but  for  the 
liberties  of  Rome.-  The  sober  part  of  the  citizens  agreed  too, 
that  the  consular  power  should  not  be  suiFered  to  grow  so  enor- 
nious  by  the  union  of  Crassus  and  Pompey;  but  that,  at  all 
eyen^tthey  were  to  be  separated,  and  Domttius  encouraged 
and  supported  in  the  competition.  They  assured  him,  at  the 
same  time^  that  he  would  have  the  voices  of  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  at  present  only  silent  through  fear.  Pompey's 
party,  apprehensive  of  this,  lay  in  wait  for  Domitius,  as  he 
went  belore  day  bj^  torch-light  into  the  Campus  Martius.  The 
torth-bearer  was  killed  at  the  first  stroke ;  the  rest  were  wound- 
ed and  fled,  Cato  and  Domitius  alone  excepted ;  for  Cato, 
though  he  had  received,  a  wound  id  the  arm,  still  kept  Domi* 
tins*  on  the  spot,  and  conjured  him  not  to  desert  the  cause  of 
liberty  while  he  had  lifey  but  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  those 
enemies  bf  their  country,  who  s^iowed  what  use  they  intended 
to  make  of  that  power,  Which  they  sought  by  ^uch  execrable 
means. 

Domitius,  however^  unable  to  stand  the  shocjc,  retired,  and 
Pompey  and  Crassuai  were  elected  consuls.  Yet  Cato  gave  up 
nothine  for  lost,  but  solicited  a  pretorship  fot  himself,  that  he 
might  from  thence,  as  from  a  kind  of  fort,  militate  against  the 
consuls,  and  not  contend  with  them  in  the 'capacity  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen^  The  consuls, apprehensive  that  the  prstorial  poVer 
of  Cato  would  not  be- inferior  even  to  the  consular  authority, 
suddenly  assembled  a  small  senate,  and  obtained  a  decree,  that 
those  who  were  elected  praetors  should  immediately  enter  upon 
office,*  without  waiting  the  usual  time  to)st^d  the  charge,  if 
any  such  charge  should  be  brought  against  them,  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  By  this  means  they  brought  in  their  own 
creatures  and  dependants,  presided  at  the  election,  and  gave 
money  to  the  populace.^    Yet  still  the  vittue  of  Cato  could  not 

*  There  was  always  a  time  allotted  between  nomination  and  poaiesaion ;  that 
if  any  undue  means  had  been  made  use  of  in  the  canyass  they  mi^ht  bs  dis- 
covered. 
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tetelty  lose  Us  weight.  There  were  still  those  who  had  ho- 
nesty enough  to  be  ashamed  of  selling  his  interest,  and  wifldom 
enough  to  dbink  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  state  to  eleet 
him  even  at  the  public  expense.  He  therefore  was  nooyinated 
pretor  by  the  votes  of  the  first-called  tribe ;  but  Ppnipey, 
scandalously  pretending  that  he  heard  it  thunder,  broke  up  the 
ftssembly  t  Jbr  it  is  not  comtnoi^  for  the  Romans  to  do  any  bu- 
siness if  it  thunders.  Afterwards,  by  means  of  bribery,  and 
by  the  exclusion  of  die  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens  frpm  the 
assembW,  they  procured  Vatinius  to  be  returned  praetor  iq- 
atead  of  Cato.  Those  electors,  it  is  said,  who  voted  from 
such  iniquitous  motives,  like  so  many  culprits-,  immediate^ 
ran  away.  To  the  rest  that  assembled  and  expressed  their  in- 
dignation, Cato  was  empowered  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  ad- 
dress himself  in  «  speech ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  foretold, 
as  if  inspired  by  some  divine  influence,  all  those  evils  that  the^ 
threatened  the  commonwealth,  and  stirred  up  the  people  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  ^il^ 
intentions,  feared  the  control  of  the  prsstorial  power  of  Cato. 
In  his  return  home  he  was  followed  by  a  greater  mcUtitude  than 
all  that  had*  been  appointed  praetors  united.  * 

When  Caius  Trebonius  moved  for  the  distribution  of  the 
consular  ^provinces,'and  proposed  giving*  Spain  and  Africa  to 
one  of  the  consuls,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  other^  together 
with  fleets  and  armies,  and  an  unlimited  power  of  making  war, 
and  extending  dominion,  the  rest  oif  the  senate,  thinking  op- 
position vain,  forbore  to  speak  against  the  motion^  Cato,  how- 
ever, before  it  was  put  to  the  yote,  ascended  the  rostrum  111 
Order  to  speak,  but  he  was  limited  to  the  ^space  of  two  hours ; 
and  when  he  had  spent  this  time  in^  repetitions,  instructions, 
and  predictions,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  discourse,  the  lie- 
tor  took  him  down  ttam  the'  roatrum.  Yet  still,  when  bdow 
amongst  the  people,  he  persisted  to  speak  in*  behalf  of  liber^ ; 
and  the  people  readily  attended  to  him,  and  joined  in  hia  m- 
dignation,  till  the  consul's  beadle  again  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  forum.  He  attempted,  notwithstanding, 
to  return  to  hi^  place,  and  excited  the  people  to  assiat  him ; 
which  being  done  more  than  once,  Trebonius,  i«i«  violent 
rage,  ordered  him  to  prison.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the 
populace,  to  whQm  he  addressed  himself  as  he  went,  till,  at  ^ 
last,  Trebonius,  through  fear,  dismissed  him.  Thus  Cato  was  * 
rescued  that  day.  But  ^terwards,  the  people  being  partly 
overawed,  and  partly  corrupted,  th^  consular  party  prevented 
Aquilius,  one  of  the.  tribunes,  by  force  of  arms,  from  coming 
out  of  the  senate-house  into  the  assembly,  wounded  many, 
killed  some,  and  thrust  Cato,  who  said  it  thundered,  out  of  the 
forum ;  so  that  the  law  was  passed  by  compulsion.  This  ren- 
dered Pompey  so  obnoxious  that  the  people  were  going  to  pull 

TOL.  III.  Y  y  n         \ 
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down  his  'statues,  but  were  prevented  by  Cato.  Afterwards, 
when  the  law  was  proposed  for  the  allotment ^f  CiMar's  pro^ 
vinces,  Cato,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  Pompey,  told 
him,  with  great  confidence,  he  did  not  then  consider  mat  he 
was  taking  Csesar  upon  his  shoulders ;  but  when  he  began  to 
find  his  weight*  and  could  neither  support  it^  nor  shake  him  off, 
they  would  both  fisdl  together,  and  crush  the  commonwealth  in 
tlieir  fisdl :  and  then  he  should  find,  too  late,  diat  the  counsels 
of  Cato  were  no  less  salutary  for  himseUF  than  intrinsically 
just.  Yet  Pompey,  though  he  often  heard  these  things,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  fortune  and  his  power,  despised  them,  and 
feared  no  reverse  from  the  part  of  Cftsar. 

Cato  was  the  following  year  appointed  praetor,  but  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  dignity  of 
that  high  office  by  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  as  to  have  de- 
.rogated  ft*om  it  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress ;  for  he  would 
often  goto  the  praetorial;l>ettch  without  his  robe  or  his  shoes, 
^pad  fk  in  judgment,  ev^  in  capital  cases,  on  some  of  the  first 
personages  in  Rome«  /Some  will  have  it,  that  he  passed  sen- 
tence, when  he  had  drunk  after  dinner;  but  that  is  not  true« 
He  was  rbsoKed  to  extirpate  that  extreme  corruption  which 
then  i>revailed  amongst  the  people,  in  elections  of  every  kind : 
and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  moved  that  a  law  should  be 
]^sed  in  the  senate,  for  every  candidate,  though  no  informa- 
tion should  be  laid,  to  declare  upon  oath  in  what  manner  he 
obtained  his  ekctionV*  This  gave  oiFence  to  the  candidates 
and  to  the  more  mercenary  part  of  the  people :  so  that,  as  Cato 
%^as  going  in  the  morning  to  the  tribunal,  he  was  so  much 
insulted  and  pelted  with  sftones  by  the  mob,  that  the  whole 
court  fied,  and  he  ^uh  diAculty  escaped  into  the  rostrum. 
There  he  stood,  and  his  ^rm  and  steady  aspect  soon  hushed 
the  clamours  and  disorders  of  the  populace  ;  so  that  when  he 
spoke  upon  the  subject,  he  was  heard  with  a  general  silence** 
Tl\e  senate  publicly  testified  tbeir  approbatiott  of  his  conduct; 
but  he  answered,  diat  no  compliment  could  be  paid  to  them, 
at  least  for  deserting  the  prstor,  and  declining  to  assist  him 
when  in  manifest  danger.  This^measure  distressed  the  can- 
didates considerably:  for,  on  the  one  hand|  they  were  afraid  of 

*  This  dreumttance  in  Csto^life  sfTords  s  good  comment  on  the  fbDowinj^ 
passage  inTirgil  i  and,  at  the  Wune  time,  the  laboured  dirnity  and  weiirfat  of 
dlatTene, 

•      <^Pietate  giavem  et  mentis  si  fbrt^  vixnpi  queas, 
eooTeys  a  very  strong  and  just  idea  of  Gato. 

Ac  veluti  mag^o  in  populo  cum  saepe  ooSrta  est 

8edltio,  BseWtqae  ammis  ignobile  vulgu^ 

Jamqtte  faces  et  saxa  Tolaot  t  Ibfor  aima  aiiiiistnitf 

Turn,  pietate  pavem  et  meritts  si  fortd  virumqueni 

Conspei^re,  silent,  arrectisque  aoribus  adstant, 

me  regit  dictis  nmmoB,  et  pectoia  mnloet.  F»r^.  4^  i. 
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givtng  bribes,  and,  on  the  other,  they  were  apprehenBtve  of 
.  losing  their  election,  if  it  should  be  done  by  their  opponents. 
They  thought  it  best,  therefore,  jointly  to  deposit  five  hundred 
sestertia  each,*  then  to  canvass  in  a  nkir  and  legal  manner,  and 
if  any  one  should  be  col&victed  of  bribery  he  should  forfeit  his 
deposit.  Cato  was  appointed  guarantee  of  this  agreement, 
and  the  money  was  to  be  lodged  in  his  hand;  but  for  this  he 
accepted  of  sureties.     When  the  day  of  election  came,  Cato 

Sood  next  to  Ae  tribune  who  presided,  and,  as  he  examined 
le  votes,  one  of  die  depositiifg  candidates  appeared  to  have 
made  use  of  some  fraud*  He,  therefore*,  ordered  him  to  pay 
the  money  to  the  rest.  But,  after  complimenting  the  integrity 
of  Cato,  they  remitted  the  fine,  and  said  that  the  guilt  was  a 
sufficient  punishment.  Cato,  however,  rei&dered  himself  ob* 
noxious  to  many  by  this  conduct,  who  seemed  displeased  that 
he  affected  both  the  le^slative  and  judicial  powers.  Indeed^ 
there  is  hardly  any  authority  so  much  exposed  to  envy,  as  die 
latter,  and  hardly  any  virtue  so  obnoxious  as  that  of  ju^ce» 
owing  to  the  nopular  weight  and  influence  that  it  always  ear-> 
ries  along  witn  it.  For  though  he  who  administers  justice  in 
a  virtuous  manner  may  not  be  respected  .as  a  man  of  valour, 
nor  admired  as  a  man  of  parts ;  yet  his  integrity  is  always  pro* 
ductive  of  love  and  conndence.  Valour  produces  fe»r,  and 
parts  create  suspicion :  they  are  distinctions,  moreover,  which 
are  rather  given  than  acquired.  One,  arises  from  a  natural 
acuteness,  the  other  from  a  natural  firmness  of  mind.  How* 
ever,  as  justice  is  a  virtue  so  easily  practicable  and  attainable, 
the  opposite  vice  is  proportionably  odious.  * 

Thus  Cato  became  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  of  Rome  in  ge* 
Bend.  But  Pompey,  in  particular,  whose  fflory  was  to  rise 
out  of  the  ruins  of  his  power,  laboured  wiui  unwearied  assi- 
duity to  procure  impeachments  against  him.  The  incendiary 
Clodius,  who  had  again  entered  the  lists  of  Pompey,  accused 
Cato  of  embezzling  a  quantity  of  the  Cyprian  treasure,  and 
of  raising  an  opposition  to  Pompey,  because  the  Iktter  had  re- 
fused to  acqspt  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cato,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained,  that  though  he  was  not  so  much  as 
supplied  with  a  horse  or  a  soldier  by  the  government,  yet  he 
bad  brought  more  treasure  to  the  commonwealth  from  Cyprus, 
than  Pompey  had  done  from  so  many  wars  and  triumphs  over 
the  harassed  world.  He  asserted,  that  he  never  even  wished 
for  ^e  alliance  of  Pompey,  not  because  he  thought  him  un* 
worthy,  but  because  of  tne  difference  of  their  political  princi* 
pies  ^— **  For  my  own  part,'*  said  he,  ^^  I  rejected  the  province 
offered  me  as  an  appendage  to  my 'pnetorship ;  but  for  Pom^ 
pey,  be  arrogated  some  provinces  to  himself,- and  some  he  be* 

*  Cicero  ipeski  oftlus  aigumtnt  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Atticoi. 
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Mowed  on  his  friaids.  Nay,  he  has  now,  without  even  soli* 
citing  your  consent,  accommodated  Caesar  in  Gaul  with  six  . 
thousand  soldiers.  Such  forces,  armaments,  and  horses,  are 
now,  it  seems,  at  the  disposal  of  private  men :  and  Pompey  re* 
tains  the  title  of  commaiider  and  general,  while  he  ddegates 
to  others  the  legions  and  the  provinces;  and  continues  within 
the  walls  to  preside  at  elections,  the  arbiter  of  the  mob^  and 
the  fabricator  of  sedition.  From  this  conduct  his  principles 
are  obvious.  He  holds  it  but  one  step  from  anarchy  to  ab* 
solute  power."*  Thus  Cato  maintained  his  party  against 
Pompey. 

Marcus  Fayonius*  was  the  intimate  friend  and  imitator  of 
Cato,^as  ApollodorusPhalereusf  is  said  to  have  been  of  Socra«» 
tea,  who  was  traiisported  with  his  discourses  even  to  madness 
Of  intoxication.  This  Favonius  stood  for  the  office  of  aedilc, 
and  apparently  lost  it ;  but  Cato,  upon  examining  the  votes, 
and  ftnding  theni  M.  to  be  written  in  the  same  hand,  appealed 
Against  the  ffaud,  and  the  tribunes  set  aside  the  election.  Fa- 
vonius, therefore,  was  elected ;  and  in  the  diaucharge  of  the 
several  offices  of  his  magistracy  he  had  the  assistance  of  Cato, 
particularly  in  the  theatrical  entertainments  that  were  given  to 
the  people.  In  these  Cato  gave  anot;her  specimen  of  his  econo^ 
My  ;  for  he  did  not  allow  the  players  and  musicians  crowns  of 
^  gold,  but  of  .wild  olive,  such  as  tliey  use  in  the  Olympic 
'  garnet.  Instead  of  e:tpensive  presents,  he  gave  the  Greeks 
beets  and  lettuces,  and  radishes  and  parsley  f  and  the  Romans 
he  presented  with  jugs  of  wine,  pork,  figs,  cucumbers,  and 
faggots  pf  wood.  Some  ridiculed  the  meanness  of  his  pr^ 
sents,  while  others  were  delighted  with  this  relaxation  from 
the  usual  'severity  of  his  manners.  And  Favonius,  who  ap- 
peared only  as  a  common  person  amongst  the  spectators,  and 
nad  given  up  the  management  of  the  whole  to  Cato,  declared 
the  same  to  the  people,  and  publicly  applauded  his  conduct, 
exhorting  him  to  reward  merit  bf  every  kind.  Curio,  the  col- 
league of  I^avonius,  exhibited  at  the  sajne  time,  in  the  other 
theatre,  a  very  magnificent  entertainment :  but  the  people  left 
him,  and  were  much  more  entertained  with  seeing  Favonius 
act  the  private  citizen,  and  Cato  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  took  this  upon  him  only  to 
show  the  folly  of  troublesome  and  expensive  preparations  in 
matters  of  mere  amusement,  and  that  the  benevolence  and 

*  This  maxiin  has  been  Terified  in  almost  eirery  state.  When  ambitioits 
men  aimed  at  absolute  power,  their  first  measure  was  to  impede  the  fegidar 
movements  of  the  constitotienkT  government  by  throwing  all  into  CDnfuaioo« 
jthat  thev  might  ascend  to  monarchy,  as  iEneas  went  to  the  throne  of  Carthage, 
inyolvea  in  a  cloud. 

I  See  Plato's  Phsdo.  and  the  beginning  of  the  SympqHum,  This  Apoik>- 
donis  ^aru  suroanfed  ^jjamtut^  from  Ms  pasBOSM^  eatliutaBL 
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good  humour  8iiitaft>le  to"  such  occasions  would  have  a  better 
effect. 

When  Scipio,  Hypsxus,  and  Milo^  were  candidates  for  the 
consulship^  and^  beside  the  usual  infamous  practices  of  bribery 
apd  corruption,  had  recourse  to  violence  and  murder,  ^nd  civil 
war,  it  was  proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed  pro- 
tector of  the  election.  But  Cato  opposed  this,  and  said  that 
the  laws  should  not  derive  ^heir  security  from  Pompey,  but 
that  Pompey  should  owe  his  to  the  laws. 

However,  When  the  consular  power  had  been  long  suspend* 
ed,  and  the  forum  was  in  some  measure  besieged  by  three 
armies,  Cato,  that  things  might  riot  come  to  -the  worst,  re* 
commended  to  the  senate  to  confer  that  power  on  Pompey 
as  a  favour,  with  which  his  own  influence  would  otherwise 
invest  him,  and  by  that  means  to  make  a  less  evil  the  remedy 
fpr  a  greater.  Bibulus,  therefore,  an  agent  of  Cato's,  moved 
in  the  senate  that  Pompey  should  be  created  sole  consul  ^  add* 
ing,  that  his  administration  would  either  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  fitate ;  or  that,  at  least,  if  the  commonwealth 
must  have  a  master,  it  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  *  being 
under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest  man  in  Rome.  Cato,  con* 
trary  to  every  one*s  expectation,  seconded  the  motion,  inti* 
mating  that  -any  government  was  preferable  to  anarchy ;  and 
that  Pompey  promised  fair  for  a  constitutional  administration, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  city. 

Pompey  beibg  thus  elected  consul,  invited  Cato  to  his  house 
in  the  suburbs,  tie  received  hini  with  the  greatest  caresses 
and  acknowledgments,  and  entreated  him  to  assist  in  his  admi- 
nistration, and  to  preside  at  his  councils.  Cato  answered,  that 
he  had  neither  formerly  opposed  Popiney  out  of  private  en* 
mity,  nor  supported  him  of  late  out  of  personal  favour;  but 
that  the  welfare  of  the  state  had  been  his  motive  in  both :  that, 
in  private,  he  would  assist  him  with  hi^  council  whenever  he 
should  be  called  upon ;  but  that,,  in  public,  he  should  speak 
his  sentiments,  whether  |hey  might  be  in  his  favour  or  not. 
And  he  did  not  fail  to  do  as  he  had  told  him :  for,  soon  after, 
when  Pompey  proposed  severe  punishments  and  penalties 
agahist  those  who  had  been  guilty  .of  briber)%  Catfo  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  past  should  be  overlooked,  and  the  future 
only  adverted  to':  for  that,  if  he  should  scrutinize  into  former 
offences  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  where  it 
would  end;  and  should  he  establish  penal  laws,  ex postfacto^ 
it  would  be  hard  that  those  who  were  convicted  of  former  of* 
fences  should  suffer  for  the  breach  of  those  laws  which  were 
theii  not  in  being. .  Afterwards,  too,  when  impeachments  were 
brought  against  several  persons  of  rank,  and  some  of  Pom* 
pey's  inehds,  amoegst  mt  rest,  Cato,  when  he  observed  that 
rompey  favoured  the  latter,  reproved  hiro  widi  great  freedom, 
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sitid  urged  him  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty*  Pompey  had  en* 
acted)  that  encomiums  should  tko  longer  be  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  yet  he  gave  m  to  the  court  a 
written  encomium*  on  Munatius  Plancus,t  when  he  was  upon 
his  trial ;  but  Cato,  when  he  observed  this,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  judges,  stbpped  his  ears,  and  forbade  the  apology  to  be 
read.  Plancus,  upon  this,  objected  to  Cato's  being  one  of  the 
judges  ;  yet  he  was  condemned  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  Cato 
gave  the  criminals  in  geneAl  no  small  perplexity ;  for  they 
were  equally  afraid  of  having  hini  for  their  judge,  and  of  ob- 
jecting to  him ;  as  in  the  latter  case  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  they  were  unwilling  to  rely  on  their  innocence,  and 
by  the  same  means  were  condemned.  Nay,'to  object  to  the 
judgment  of  Cato,  became  a  common  handle  of  accusaticm 
and  reproach. 

Caesar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  prosecuting  the  war  in 
GauL,  was  cultivating  his  interest  in  the^:ity,  by  "all  rfiat  friend* 
ship  and  munificence  could  effect.  Pompey  saw  this,  and 
waked  as  from  a  dream,  to  the  warnings  of  Cato;  yet  he  re- 
mained indolent :  and  Cato, '  who  perceived  the  political  ne* 
cessity  of  opposing  Cxsar,  determined  himself  to  stand  for  the 
consulship,  that  he  niigiht  thereby  oblige  him  either  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  or  discover  his  designs.  Cato's  competitors  were 
both  men  of  credit;  but  Sulpicius,:^  who  was  one  of  them,  had 
himself  derived  great  advantages  from  the  authorit}'  of  Cato. 
On  thiar  account  he  was  censtired  as  ungrateful ;  though  Cato 
was  not  offended  >— "  For  what  wonder,"  said  he,  **  is  it,  that 
what  a  man  esteems  the  greatest  happiness  he  should  not  give 
ub  to  another?*'  He  procured  an  act  m  the  senate,  that  no  caft* 
didate  should  canvasa  l^y  means  of  others.  This  exasperated 
the  people,  because  it  cut  off  at  once  the  means  of  Cultivating 
favour,  and  conveying,  bribes ;  and  thereby  rendered  the  lower 
order  of  citizens  poor  and  insignificant.  It  was,  in  some  mea- 
sure, owing  to  this  act,  that  he  lost  the  cfonsulship ;  for  he  con- 
sulted his  dignity  too  much  to  canvass  in  a  popular  manner 
himself,  and  his  friends  could  not  then  do  it  for  him. 

A  repulse,  in  this  case,  is  for  some  time  attended  with  shame 
and  sorrow  both  to  tiie  candidate  and  hts  friends  ;  but  Cato 
was  so  little  allfected  by  it,  that  he  anointed  himself  to  play  at 
ball,  and  walked  as  usual  after  dinner  with  his  friends  in  the 
forum^  without  his  shoes  or  his  tunic.  Cicero,  sensible  bow 
much  Rome  wanted  such  a  consul,  at  once  blamed  his  indo- 

*  Dion  calls  tbis  in  eulogium  and  a  petition,  tflrtturov  ti  «i/u«  dUHtu  nan  nmt  mnmt». 

^  Munatius  Pkncua,  who  in  the  Greek  is  mistakenfy  called  Flaccua,  wis 
^en  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  accused  by  Cicero,  and  defend^  by 
Pompey,  but  unanimously  condemned. 

t  The  competitors  were  M.  Claudius  Mareellus,  and  Senrius  Sulpicios  Bo* 
lbs.  The  latter,  according  to  Dion,  was  chosen  for  hii  knowMge  sf  tiM 
law%  tad  the  fonner  for  bis  eloquence. 
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ieoce,  with  regnrd  to  courting  the  people  on  t1ii8  occasion,  and 
hU  inattention  to  future  success ;  whereas  he  had  twice  applied 
for  the  praetorship.  Cato  answered^  that  his  ill  success  in  the 
latter  case  was  not  owing  to  the  aversion  of  the  people,  but  to 
the  corrupt  and  comjpulsive  measures  usedamcHigst  them ;  while 
in  an  application  for  t^e  consulship  no  such  measures  could 
be  used ;  and  he  was  sensible,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  were 
offended  by  those  manners  which  it  did  not  become  a  wise  man 
either  to  change  for  their  sakes,  or,  by  repeating  his  application, 
to  expose  himself  to  the  same  ill  success. 

Cesar  had  at  this  time  obtained  many  dangerous  victories 
over  warlike  nations,  and  had  fallen  upon  the  Germans,  though 
at  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  slain  three  hundred  thousand  of 
them.  Many  of  the  citizens,  on  this  occasion,  voted  a  public 
thanksgiving ;  but  Cato  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  said, — 
^^^  That  Cssar  should  be  given  up  to  the  nations  he  had  injured, 
that  his  conduct  might  not  bring  a  curse  upon  the  city :  ytt  the 
gods,*'  he  said,  ^*  ought  to  he  thanked,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  soldiers  had  not  suffered  for  the  madness  and  wickedness 
of  their  general,vbut  that  they  had  in  mercy  spared  the  state.'' 
C»sar,.upon  this,  sent  letters  to  the  senate,  full  of  invectives 
against  Cato.  When  they  were  read,  Cato  rose  with,  great 
calmness,  and  in  a  speech  so  regular  that  it  seemed  premedi- 
tated, said,  that,  with  regard  to  the  letters,  as  they  contained 
nothing  but  a  little  of  Cssar's  buffoonery,  they  deserved  not  to 
be  answered :  and  then  laying  open  the  whole  plan  of  Cssar's 
ecmduct,  more  like  a  friend  wno  knew  his  bosom  counsels  than 
an  enemy,  he  showed  the  senate  that  It  was  not  the  Britons* 
or  the  Pauls  they  had  to  fear,  but  Caesar  himself.  This 
alarmed  them  so  much,  that  Csesar's  friends  were  sorry  they 
had  produced  the  letters  that  occasioned  it.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  then  resolved  upon;  only  it  Was  debated  concerning 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  successor  to  Cssar ;  and  when 
Cesar's  friends  required,  that,  in  case  thereof,  I'ompey  too 
should  relinquish  his  army,  and  give  up  hisprovinces,— ^^  Now," 
cried  Cato,  ^^  is  coming  to  pass  the  event  that  I  foretold. f     It 

*  Amiot  thinks  we  ought  to  resd  Ttpfiafm^  and  not  Bpniiiwr. 

t  JSvt  WM  not  this  very  impolitiG  in  Cato  f  Was  it  not  a  vain  sacriiice  to  his 
amlbition  of  prophecy  ?  Cesar  could  not  long  remain  unac(}u»inted  with  what 
Jud  passed  in  the  senate ;  and  Cato's  observation  on  this  occasion  was  not 
ttiuch  more  discreet  than  it  would  be  to  tell  a  madman,  who  had  a  flambeau  in 
bis  bandf  that  he  intended  to  bum  a  house.  Cato,  in  our  opinion,  with  all  his 
virtue,  contributed  no  less  to  the  destruction  of  the  commonweaith  than  Cxsar 
himself.  Wherefore  did  he  idly  exasperate  thnt  ambitious  man,  by  objecting 
against  a  public  thanksgiving  for  his  victories  >  There  was  a  prejudice  in  that 
part  of  Cato's  conduct,  which  had  but  the  shadow  of  virtue  to  support  it.  Nay, 
it  is  more  tha»  probable  that  it  was  out  of  spite  to  Cssar  thi|t  Cato  gave  the 
whole  consular  power  to  Fompey.  It  nust  be  remembered  that  Caesar  had 
debauched  Cato's  sister. 
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is  obvious  that  Esesar  will  have  recourse  to  arms,'  and  that  the 
power  which  he  has  obtained  by  deceiving  the  people,  he  will 
make  use  of  to  enslave  thetn."  However,  Cato  had  but  litdc 
influence  out  of  the  senate,  for  the  people  were  bent  on  ag- 
grandizing Cs^sar ;  and  even  the  senate,  while  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  Cato,  was  afraid  of  the  people. 

When  the  news  was  brought  that  Cssar  had  taken  Ariroinum, 
and  was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  the  people 
in  general,  and  even  Pompey,  cast  their  eyes  upon  Cato,-as  on 
the  only  person  who  had  foreseen  the  original  designs  <if 
CfiBsar:  "  Had  ye  then,"  said  Cato,  "attended  tb  nvy  counsels, 
you  would  neither  now  have  feared  the  power  or  one  man, 
nor  would  it  have  been  in  one  man  thdt  -you  should  have 
placed  your  hopes."  Pompey  answered,  that  "  Cato  had  in- 
deed been  a  better  prophet,  but  that  he  had  himself  acted  a 
more  friendly  part."  And  Cato  then  advised  the  senate  to 
put  ever}'  thing  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  ; — *'*'  For  the  authors 
of  great  evils,"  he .  said,  **  knew  best  how  to  remove  them." 
As  Pompey  perceived  that  his  forces  were  insufficient,  and 
even  the  few  that  he  had  by  no  means  heart}'  in  his  c^iuse,  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  the  city.  Cato  being  determined  to 
follow  him,  sent  his  youngest  'son'  to  Munatius,  who  was  in 
-the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and  took  the  eldest  along  with  him. 
As*  his  family,  and  particularly  his  daughters,  wanted  a  proper 
superintendant,  he  took  Marcia  again,  whp  was  then  a  fich 
widow;  for  Hortensius  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  his  whole 
estate.  This  circumstance  gave  Caesar  occasion  to  reproach 
Cato  with  his  avarice,  and  to  call  him  the  mercenary  husband : 
— "  For  why,"  said  he,  **  did  he  part  with  her  if  he  had  occa- 
sion for  her  himsielff  And  if  he  had  not  bccasion  for  her, 
why  did  he  take  her  again  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  was 
the  wealth  oS  Hortensius.  He  lent  the  young  man  his  wife 
that  he  might  malfe  her  a  rich  widow."  But,  in  answer  to 
this,  one  need  only  quote  that  passage  of  Euripides,*-^ 

**  Call  Hercules  a  coward  !'* 

For  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  reproach  Cato  withcovetous- 
ness,  as  it  would  be  to  charge  Hercules  with  want  of  courage. 
Whether  the  conduct  of  Cato  was  altogether  unexceptionable 
in  this  affair  is  another  question.  Howevef,  as  soon  as  he  had 
married  Marcia,  he  gave  her  the  charge  of  his  family,  and  fot 
lowed  Pompey.  ' 

From  that  time,  it  is  said^  that  he  neither  cut  his  hair,  nor 
shaved  his  beard,  nor  wore  a  garland ;  but  was  uniform  in 
his  dress,  as  in  his  anguish  for  his  country*  On  which  side 
soever  victory  might  for  a  while  declare,  he  changed  not,  on 

*  Tbii  piSBS|^  is  in  the  first  act  of  the  Mtrcuk$  Furent. 
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that  account,  his  habit.  Being  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Sicily,  he  passed  over  to  Syracuse ;  and  iipding  ^at  Asinius 
PoUio  was  arrived  at  Messania  with  a  detachment  from  the 
enemy,  he  sent  to  him  to  demand  the  reason  of  his  coming ;  but  • 
PoUio  only  answered  his  •  question  by  another,  and  demanded 
of  Cato  to  know  the  cause  of  these  revolutions.  When  he  was 
iaformed.  that  Pompey  had  evacuated  Italy,  and  was  encamped 
at  Dyrrhachium,— "  How  mysterious,"  said  he,  "  are  the  ways 
of  Providence !  When  Pompey  neither  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  wisdom,  nor  of  justice,  he  was  invincible;  but  now 
that  he  would  save  the  liberties  of  his  country,  his<good  for-- 
tune  seems  to  have  forsaken  him.  Asinius  (he  said)  he  could 
easily  drive  out  of  Sicily ;  but  as  greater  supplies  were  at  hand, 
he  was  unwilling  to  involve  the  island  in  war."  He,  therefore, 
advised  the  Syracusans  to  consult  their  safety  by  joining  the 
stronger  party,  and^soon  after  set  saiL  When  he  came  to  Pom- 
pey, his  constant  sentiments  were,  that  the  war  should  be  pro- 
crastinated in  hopes  of  peace  ;  for  that  if  they  came  to  blows, 
which  party  soeVer  might  be  successful,  the  event  would  be 
decisive  against  the  liberties  of  the  state.  He  also  prevailed 
on  Pompey,  and  the  council  of  war,  that  neither  any  city  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans  should  rbe  sacked,  nor  any  Roman  killed, 
except  in  the  field  of  battle.  ^  By  this  he  gained  great  glory, 
and  brought  over  many,  by  his  humanity,  to  .the  interest  ot 
Pompey.  •    ^ 

'  When  he  went  into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  raising  men  and 
ships,  he  took  with  him  his  sister  Servilia,  and  a  little  >boy  that 
she  had  by  Lucullus  ;  for,  since  jhe  death  of  her  husband,  she 
had  lived  with  him  ;  and  this  circun^stance  of  putting  herself 
under  the  eye  of  Cato,  and  of  following  him  through  the  se- 
vere discipline  of  ^ampsT,  greatly  recovered  her  reputation;  yet 
Cssar  did  not  fail  to  censure  Cato  even  on  her  account. 

Though  Pompey's  officers  in  Asia  did  ^t  think  that  they 
htfd  much  need  of  Cato's  assistance,  yet  tie  brought  over  the 
Rhodians  to  their  interest;  and  there  leaving  his  sister  Servilia 
and  her  son,  he  joined  *Pompey's  forces,  which  wisreuQW  on  a 
respectable  footing,  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Poippcy  discovered  his  final  views.  At  first  he 
intended  to  have  given  Cato  the  supreme  naval  command;  and 
he  had  then  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  men  of  war,  besides 
an  infinite  ^number  of  open  galleys  and  tenders.  Reflecting, 
however^  or  reminded  by  his  friends,  that  Cato's  great  prin- 
ciple was  on  all  occasions  to  rescue  the  commonwealth  from 
the  government  of  an  individual;  and  that,  if  invested  with  so 
considerable  a  power  himself,  the  moment  Caesar  should  be 
vanquished,  he  would  oblige  Pompey  too  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  submit  to  the  laws;  he  changed  his  intentions, 
though  he  had  already  mentioned  them  to  Cato,  and  gave  the 

VOL.  III.  z  z  r^         \ 
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command  of  the  fleet  to  Bibulus.    The  tezl  oF  Oato,  however, 
was  not  abated  by  this  conduct.     When  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle  at  Dyrrhachium,  Pompey  himself  addressed  and 
encouraged  the  army,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  do  the  same. 
Their  addresses,  notwithstanding,  were  coldly  received.     But 
when  Cato  rose,  and  ^poke  upon  the  principles  of  philosophy 
concerning  liberty,  virtue,  death,  and  glory;  when,  by  his  im- 
passioned action,  he  showed  that  he  felt  what  he  spoke,  and 
that  his  eloquence  took  its  glowing  colours  from  his  soul ;  when 
he  concluded  ^th  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  as  witnesses  of 
their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  their  country,  the  plaudits 
of  the  army  rent  the  skies,  and  the  generals  marched  on  in  full 
confidence  of  victory.     They  fought  and  were  victorious; 
though  Cesar's  good  genius  availed  htm  of , the  frigid  caution 
and  diffidence  of  Pompey,  and  rendered  the  victory  incom- 
plete.    But  these  things  have  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Pompey.     Amid  the  general  joy  that  followed  this  success, 
Cato  alone  mourned  over  his  country,  and  bewailed  that  fatal 
and  cruel  ambition,  which  covered  the^  field  with  the  bodies  of 
citizens,  fallen  by  the  hands  of  each  other.  '  When  Pompey, 
in  pursuit  of  Caesar,  proceeded  to  Thessaly,  and  left  in  Dyrrha- 
chium  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  treasure,  together  with 
some  friends  and  relations,  he  gave  the  whole  in  charge  to 
Cato,  with  the  command  of  fifteen  cohorts  only;  for  still' he. 
was^fraid  of  his  republican  principles.     If  he  should  be  van^ 
quished,  indeed,  he  knew  he  would  be  faithful  to  him  ;  but  if 
he  should  be  victor,  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
Hot  permit  him  reap  the  reward  of  conquest  in  the  sweets  of 
absolute  poWer.     Cato,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
attended  by  many  illustrious  person^  in  Dyrrhachium.  - 

After  the  fatal  overthrew  at  Pharsafia,  Cato  determined,  in 
case  of  Pompey's  death,  to  conduct  the  people  und^r  his  charge 
to  Italy,  and  then  to  retire  into  exile,  far  from  the  cognisance 
of  the  power  of  the  tyrant;  but  if  Pompey  survived,  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  his  little  forces  together  for  him.  With  this 
design,  he  passed  into  Corcyra,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed ; 
and  would  there  have  resigned  his .  command  to  Cicerp,  be- 
cause he  had  been  consul,  and  himself  only  prsetor.  But  Ci- 
cero declined  it,  and  set  sail  for  ItalJ^  Pompey  the  younger 
resented  this  dejfection,  and  was  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
Cicero  and  some  others,  but  Cjato  prevented  him  by  private 
ejcpostulation,  and  thus  savjed  the  lives  both  of  Cicero"  and  the 
rest. 

Cato,  upon  a  supposition  that  Pompey  the  Great  would 
make  his  escape  into  Egypt  or  Libya,'  prepared  to  follow  him, 
together  with  his  little  force,  after  havmg  first  given,  to  such 
as  chose  it,  the  liberty  of  staying  behind.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  African  coast,  he  met  with  Sextus,  Pompey'* 
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younger  son,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  hia  father. 
This  greatly  afflicted  the  little  band ;  but  as  Pompey  was  no 
more,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  have  no  other  leader  than- 
Cato«  Cato,  out  of  compassion  to  the  honest  men  that  had 
put  their  confiden'ce  in  him,  and  because  he  would  not  leave 
them  destitute  in  a  foreign  country,  took. upon  him  the  com- 
mand. He  first  made  for  Cyrene,  and  was  received  by  the 
people,  though  they  had  before  shut  their  gates  against  La* 
bienus.  Here  he  understood  that  Scipio,'Pompey's  father-in- 
law,  was  entertained  by  Juba;  and  that  Appius  Varus,  to 
whom  Pompey  had  given  the  government  of  Africa,  had  joined 
them  with  his  forces.  Cato,  therefore,  resolved'  to  march  to 
them  by  land,  as  it  was  now  winter.  He  had  got  together  a 
great  many  asses  to  carry  water,  and  furnished  himself  also 
with  cattle  and  other  .victualling  provisions,  as  well  as  with  a 
number  of  carriages.  He  had  likewise  in  his  train  some  of 
the  people  called  Psylli,*  who  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  the 
bite  of  serpents  by  sucking  out  the  poison,  and  deprive  the 
serpents  themselves. of  their  ferocity  by  their  charms.  During 
a  continued  march  for  seven  days,  he  was  always  foremost, 
though  he  made  use  of  neither  horse  nor  chariot.  Ever  aft^ 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  ate  ^ittin|g;,f  intending 
it  as  an  additional  token  of  mourning,  that  he  never  lay  down 
except  to  sleep. 

By  the  end  of  winter  he  reached  the  place  of  his  designation 
in  Libya,  with'  an  army  of  near  ten  thousand  men.  The  affairs 
of  Scipio  and  Varus  were  in  a  bad  situation,  by  reason  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  distraction  which  prevailed   between 

••  ■ 

• 

**  These  people  were  10  called  from  their  king  PtyUui»  whose  tomb  was  In 
the  rej^op  of  the  Syrtes.  Yarro  telli  us,  that  to  try  the  legitimacy  of  their 
children,  they  suffer  them  to  be  bitten  by  a  Tenomous  serpent;  and  if  tbey 
suryive  the  wound,  they  conclude  that  .they  are  not  spurious.  Crates  Perga- 
menus  says  there  were  a  people  of  this  kind  at  Paros  on  the  Hellespont,  called 
Ophiogenes^  whoee  touch  alone  was  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  ierpent.  Celsus 
observes,  thait  the  Psylli  suck  out  the  poison  from  the  wound,  not  by  any  su- 
perior slull  or  quality,  but  because  they  have  courage  enoygh  to  do  it.  Some 
writers  hare  asserted  that  the  Psylli  have  an  innate  quality  in  their  constitu- 
tion that  is  poisonous  to  serpents;  and  that  the  smell  of  it  throws  them  into  a 
profound  sleep.  Pliny  maintains,  that  every  man  has  in  himself  a  natural 
poison  for  serpents ;  and  that  those  creatures  will  shun  the  human  saliva,  as 
they  would  boiling  water.  The  fasting  saliva,  in  particular,  if  it  comes  within 
their  mouths,  kills  them  immediately.  If,  therefore,  we  may  believe  tliat  the 
human  saliva  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  we  shall  have  no  occa- 
sion to  believe,  at  the  same'  time,  that  the  Psylli  were  endowed  with  any  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  this  kind,  but  that  their  success  in  these  operations  arose, 
as  Celsus  says,  JCr  atiditeid  utu  confirmatd.  However,  they  made  a  consldera- 
ble  tnde  of  it ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  they  have  been  known  to  import  the 
^rijcan  serpents  into  Italy  and  other  countries,  to  increase  their  gain.  I'iiny 
says^  they  brought  scorpions  into  Sicily,  but  they  would  not  live  in  tliat 
island. 

t  The  consul  Varro  did  the  same  alter  the  battle  of  Camut.  It  wiu  a  ccre- 
QQByof  QoomiQg. 
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them,  and  which  led  them  to  pay  their  Court  with  great  ser- 
vility to  Juba,  whose  wealth  and  power  rendered  him  intolera- 
bly arrogant.  For  when  he  first  gave  Cato  audience,  he  took 
his  place  between  Scipio  aiid  Cato.  But  Cato  took  up  his 
chair,  and  removed  it  to  the  other  side  of  Scipio ;  dius  giving 
him  the  most  honourable  place,  though  he  was  his  enemy,  and 
had  published  a  libel  against  him.  Cato's  adversaries  have 
not  paid  proper  regard  to  his  spirit  on  this  occasion,  but  thej 
have  been  ready  enough  to  blame  him  for  putting  Philostratus 
in  the  middle,  when  he  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Sicily, 
though  he  did  it  entirely  out  of  regard  to  philosophy.  In  this 
manner  he  humbled  Juba,  who  had  considered  Scipio  and 
Varus  as  little  more  than  his  lieutenants ;  and  he  took  care  also 
to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

The  whole  army  then  desired  him  to  take  the  command  upon 
him  ;  and  Scipio  and  Varus  readily*  offered  to  resign  it:  but  he 
said, — ^^  He  would  not  transgress  the  laws,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  was  waging  war  with  the  man  who  tfampled  upon 
them ;  nor,  when  he  was  only  proprxtor^  take  the  command 
from  a  proconsul?'*^  For  Scipio  had  been  appointed  proconsul; 
and  his  name  inspired  the^  generality  with  hope's  of  success ; 
for  they  thought  ^.Scipio  could  not  be  beaten  in  Africa. 

Scipio  being  established  commander-in-^chief,  to  gratify  Juba, 
%vas  inclined  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  the  sword, 
and  to  raze  the  city,  as  a  place  engaged  in  thejnterest  of  Cesar. 
But  Cato  would  not  suffer  it :  he  inveighed  loudly  in  council 
against  that  desijg^,  invoking  heaven  and  earlh  to  oppose  it ; 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  rescued  that  people  out  of  the  hands 
of  cruelty.  After  which,  partly  on  their  applicadcfn,  and  partly 
at  the  request  of  Scipio,  he  agreed  to  take  the  command  of  the 
toWn,*that  it  might  neither  willingly  nor  unwillingly  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Caesar.  Indeed,  it  was  a  place  very  convenient 
and  advantageous  to  those  who  were  masters  of  it ;  and  Cato 
added  much  to  its  strength,  as  well  as  convenience ;  for  he 
brought  into  it  a  vast  quantity  of  bread-corn,  repaired  the 
walls,  erected  towers,  and  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  ram- 
parts. Then  he  armed  all  the  youth  ofTjtica,  and  posted  them 
m  the  trenches  under  his  eye ;  as  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  kept  them  close  within  the  walls;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
took  great  care  that  they  should  suffer  no  injury  of  any  kind 
from  the  Romans.  And  by  the  supply  of  arms,  of  money  and 
provisions,  which  he  sent  in  great  quantities  to.  the  camp, 
Utica  came  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  magazine. 

The  advice  he  had  before  given  Pompey,  he  now  gave  t# 
Scipio, — ^"  Not  to  risk  a  battle  with  an  able  and  experienced 
warrior,  but  to  take  the  advantage  of  time,  which  most  effec- 
tually blasts  thc^  growth  of  tyranny."  Scipio,  however,  in  his 
rashness,  despised  these  counsels,  and  once  even  scrupled  not 
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to  rq)roach  Gato  with  cowardice;  asking  him^^—". Whether  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  sitting  still  himself  within  walls 
and  bars,  unless  he  hindered  others  from  taking  bolder  mea- 
sures upon  occasion  ?"  Cato  wrote  back, — "  That  he  was  ready 
to  cross  over  into  Italy  with  the  horse  and  fobt  whichjie  had 
brought  into  Africa,  and,  by  bringing  Csesar  upon  himself,  to 
draw  him  from  his  design  against  Scipio.''  But  Scipio  only 
ridiculed  the  proposal ;  sa^f.  it  was  plain  that  Cato  now  re- 
pented his  giving  up  to  \t^A  the  command,  since  he  saw  that 
Scipio  would  take  no  rational  scheme  fpr  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  and  that  if  he  should,  beyond  all  expectation,  succeed, 
he  would  behave  with.no  kind  of  moderation  to  the  citizens. 
It  was,  therefore,  Cato's  judgment,  and  he  often  declared  it  to 
his  friends,— '"That,  by  reason  of  the  in.capacity  and  rashness 
of  the  generals,  he  could  hope  no  good  end  of  the  war ;  and 
that,  even  if  victory  should  declare  for  them,  and  Caesar  be  de- 
stroyed, for  his  part,  he  would  not  stay  at  Rome,  but  fly  from 
the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  Scipio,  who  already  threw  out 
insolent  menaces  against  ipany  of  the  Romans." 

The  thing  came  to  pass  sooner  than  he  expected.  About 
midnight  a  person  arrived  from  the  army,  whence  he  had  been 
three  days  in  coming,  with  news  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fougl\t  at  Thapsus ;  that  all  was  lost ;  that  Cssar  was  master 
of  both  the  camps  ;  and  that  Scipio  and  Juba  were  fled  with 
a  few  troops  which  had  escaped  the  general  slaughter. 

On  the  receipt  of  such  tidings,  the  people  of  Utica,  as  might 
be  expected  amidst  the  apprehensions  of  night  and  war,  wej-e 
in  the  utmost  distraction,  and  could  scarce  keep  themselves 
within  the  walls.  But  Cato  making  his  appearance  among 
the  citizens,  who.  were  running  up  and  down  the  streets  with 
great  confusion  and  clamour,  encouraged  them  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  To  remove  the  .violence  of  terror  and  as- 
tonishment, he  told  them  the  case  might  not  be  so  bad  as  it 
was  represented,  the  misfortune  being  possibly  exaggerated  by 
report ;  and  thus  he  calmed  the  present  tumult.  .As  soon  as 
it  was  light,  he  summoned  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  three 
hundred,  whom  he  made  use  of  as  a  council.  These  were  the 
Romans  who  traflicked  there  in  merchandise  and  exchange  of 
money;  and  to  them  he  added  all  the  senators  and  their  sons. 
While  they  were  assembling,  he  entered  the  house  with  great 
composure  and  firmness  of  look,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened;  and  read  a  book  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 
This  contained  an  account  of  the  stores,  the  com,  the  arms, 
and  other  implements  of  war,  and  the  musters. 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter,—"  With  com- 
mending the  three  hundred  for  the  extraordinary  alacrity  and 
fidelity  they  had  showed  in  serving  the  public  cause  with  their 
purses,  their  persons,  and  their  counsels,  and  exhorting  them 
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not  to  entertain  different  views,  or  to  endeavour  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  For  (continued  he)  if  you  keep  in  a  body, 
Cesar  will  not  hold  you  in  such  contempt  if  you  continue  the 
war  ;  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to  be  spared  if  you  have  re- 
course  to  submission.  I  desire  you  will  consider  the.  point 
thoroughly,  and  what  resolution  soever  you  may  take^  I  will 
not  blame  you.  If  you  are  inclined  to  go  with  the  stream  of 
fortune,  I  shall  impute  the  chavffe  to  th^e  necessity  of  the 
times.  If  you  bear  up  against  t^./  threatening  aspect,  and 
continue  to  face  danger  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  will  be  your 
fellow-soldier  as  well  as  captain,  till  our  country  has  experi- 
enced the  last  issues  of  her  fate :  our  country,  which  is  not  in 
Utica  or  Adrymetum,  but  Rome ;  and  she,  in  her  vast  re- 
sources, has  often  recovered  herself  from  greater  falls  than 
this.  Many  resources  we  certainly  have  at  present ;  and  the 
principal  is,  that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  man  whose  occa- 
sions oblige  him  to  attend  various  objects.  Spain  is  gone  over 
to  young  Pompey ;  and  Rome,  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,  is  ready  to  spurn  it  from  her,  and  to  rise  on  any  pros- 
pect of  change.  Nor  is  danger  to  b^  declined.  In  diis  you 
may  take  your  enemy  for  a  pattern,  who  is  prodigal  of  his 
blood  in  the  roost  iniquitous  cause ;  whereas,  if  you  succeed, 
you  will  live  extremely  happy ;  if  you  miscarry,  the  uncer- 
tainties of  war  will  be  terminated  with  a  glorious  death.  How- 
ever deliberate  among  yourselves  as  to  the  steps  you  should 
take,  first  entreating  heaven  to  prosper  your  determinations  in 
a  manner  worthy  the  courage  and  zeal  you  have  already 
sftown." 

This  speech  of  Cato's  inspired  some  with  confidence,  and 
even  with  hope;  and  the  generality  were  so  much  affected  with 
his  intrepid,  his  generous,  and  humane  turn  of  mind,  that  they 
almost  lorgot  their  present  danger;  and  looking  upon  him  as 
die  only  general  that  wa^  invincible,  and  superior  to  all  for- 
tune, they  desired  him  to  "make  what  use  he  th6ught  proper 
of  their  fortunes  ai\d  their  arms;  for  that  it  was  better  to  die 
under  his  banner  than  to  save  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  be- 
traying so  much  virtue."  One  of  the  council  observed  the 
expediency  of  a  decree  for  enfranchising  the  slaves,  and  many 
commended  ^e  motion .  Cato,  however,  said, — "He  would 
not  do  that,  because  it  .was  neither  just  nor  lawful ;  but  such 
as  their  masters  would  voluntarily  discharge,  he  would  receive, 
provided  they  were  of  proper  age  to  bear  arms."  This  many 
promised  to  do;  and  Cato  withdrew^  after  having  ordered  lists 
to  be  made  out  of  all  that  should  offer. 

A  little  after  this,  letters  were  brought  him  from  Juba  and 
Scipio.  Juba,  who  lay  with  a  small  corps .  concealed  in  the 
mountains,  desired  to  know  Cato^s  intentions ;  proposing  to 
wait  for  him  if  he  left  Utica,  or  to  assist  him  if^  he  chose  to 
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Stand  a  siege.  Scipio  also  lay  at  anchor  under  a  promontory 
near  Utica,  expecting  an  answer  on  the  same  account. 

Gato  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  messengers  till  he 
should  know  the  final  determination  of*  the  three  hundred. 
All  the  patrician  order,  with  great  readiness,  enfranchised  and 
armed  their  slaves ;'  but  as  for  the  three  hundred,  who  dealt  in 
traffic  and  loans  of  money  at  high  interest,  and  whose  slaves 
were  a  considerable  part  of  their  fortune,  the  impression  which 
Catp^s  speech. had  made  upon  them  did  not  last  long.  As 
some  bodies  easily  receive  heat,  and  as  easily  grow  cold  again 
when  the  fire  is  removed,  so  the  sight  of  Cato  ws^rmed  and  li^ 
beralized  these  traders ;  but  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
matter  among  themselves,  die  dread  of  C»sar  soon  put  to 
flight  their  reverence  for  Cato  and  for  virtue.  For  thus  they 
talked,—"  What  are  we,  and  what  is  the  man  whose  orders  w« 
refuse  to  receive  ?  Is  it  not  Caesar,  into  whose  hands  the  whole 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  is  fallen  i  And  surely  none  of  us 
is  a  Scipio,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Cato.  Shall  we,  at  a  time  when 
their  fears  make  all  men  entertain  sentiments  ^beneath  their  dig- 
nity :  shall  we,  in  Utica,  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Rome  with  a 
man  against  whom  Cato  and  Pompey  the  Great  durst  not  make 
a  stand  in  Italy  f  Shall  we  enfranchise  our  slaves  to  oppose 
Caesar,  who  have  no  more  liberty  ourselves  than  that  con- 
queror is  pleased  to  leave  us  ?  Ah !  wretche;s,  that  we  are ! 
Let  us  at  last  know  ourselves,  and  send  deputies  to  intercede 
with  him  for  mcfrcy."  This  was  the  language  of  the  most  mo- 
derate among;  the  three  hundred-;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them 
lay  in  wait  tor  the  patricians,  thinking,  if  they  could  seize 
upon  them  they  should  more  easily  make  their  peace  with  Cae- 
sar. Cato  suspected  the  change,  but  made  no  remonstrances 
against  it :  he  only  wrote  to  Scipio  and  Juba  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Utica,  because  the  three  hundred  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  considerabljs  body  of  pavalry,  who  had 
escaped  out  of  the  battle,  approached  Utica,  and  despatched 
three  men  to  Cato,  though  they  could  come  to  no  unanimous 
resolution;  for  some  were  for  joining  Juba,  some  Cato,  and 
others  were  afraid  to  enter  Utica.  fThis  account  being  brought 
to  Cato,  he  ordered  Marcus  Rubrhis  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  three  hundred,  and  quietly  takedown  the  names  of  such 
as  offered  to  set  free  their  slaves,  without'  pretending  to  use 
the  least  compulsion.  Then  he  went  out  of  the  town,  taking 
the  senators  with  him^  to  a  conference  with  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  cavalry.  He  entreated  their  officers  not  to  aban- 
don so  many  Roman  senators;  nor  to  choose  Juba  rather  than 
Cato,  for  their  general,  but  to  join  and  mutually  contribute  to 
each  other's  safety,  by  entering  the  city,  which  was  impregna- 
ble in  point  of  strength,  and  had  provisions  and  every  thing 
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necessary  for  defence  for  many  years.  The  senators  second* 
ed  this  application  with  prayers  and  tears.  The  officers  went 
to  consult  the  troops  under  their  command ;  and  Cato,  with 
the  senators,  sat  doWn  upon  bne  of  the  mounds  to  wait  their 
answer. 

At  that  moment  Rubrius  came  up  in  great  fury,  inveighing 
against  the  three  hundred,  who,  he  said,  behaved  in  a  very  dis- 
orderly manner,  and  were  raising  commotions  in  the  city. 
Upon  this,  many  of  the  senators  thought  their  xQndition  des- 
perate, and  gave  into  the  utmost  expressions  of  grief;  but 
Cato  endeavpured  to  encourage  them,  and  requested  the  three 
hundred  to  have  patience.       *       * 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  moderate  in  the  proposals  of  the 
cavalry.  The  answer  from  them  was, — ^^  That  they  had  no 
desire  to.be  in  the  pay  of  Juba ;  nor  did  they  fear  Caesar  while 
they  should  have  Cato  for  their  general;  but  to  be  shut  up 
with  Uticans,  Phoenicians  who  would  change  with  the  wind, 
was  a  circuits tance  which  they  could  not  bear  to  think  of:  for 
(said  they}  if  they  arc  quiet  no^,  yet  when  Casar  arrives  they 
will  betray  us,  and  conspire  our  destruction.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, desires  us  to  range  under  his  banners  there,  must  first 
expel  the  Uticans,  or  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  then  call  us 
into  a  place  clear  of  ^enemies  and  barbarians."  These  propo- 
sals appeared  to  Cato  extreme!)'  barbarous  and  savage:  how- 
ever, he  mildly  answered,-— " That  he  would  talk  to'the  three 
hundred  about  them."  Then  entering  the  city  again,  he  ap- 
plred  to  that  set  of  men,  who  now  no  longer,  out  of  reverence 
to  him,  dissembled  or  palliated  their  designs.  They  openly 
expressed  their  resentment,  that  any  cidzens  should  presume 
to  lead  them  against  Cs^sar,  with  whom  all  contest  was  beyond 
their  power  and  their  hopes.  Nay,  some  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
— *'*'  That  the  senators  ought  to  be  detained  in  the  town  till 
Caesar  came."  Cato  let  this  pass  as  if  he  heard  it  not;  and, 
indeed,  he  was  a  little  deaf. 

But  being  informed  that  «the  cavalry  were  marching  off,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  three  hundred  would  take  some  desperate 
step  with  respect  to  the  senators ;  and  he  therefore  went  in 
pursuit  of  them  with  his  frionds.  As  he  found  they  were  got 
under  march,  he  rode  after  them.  It  was  with  pleasure  they 
saw  him  approach  ;  and  they  exhorted  him  to  go  with  them, 
and  save  his  life  with  theirs.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that 
Cato  shed  tears,  while  he  interceded  with  extended  hands  in 
behalf  of  the  senators.  He  even  turned  the  heads  of  some  of 
their  horses,  and  laid  hold  of  their  armour,  till  he  prevailed 
with  them  to  stay  at  least  that  day,  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the 
senators. 

When  he  came  back  with  them,  and  had  committed  th« 
charge  of  the  gates  to  some,  and  the  citadel  to  others,  the 
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diree  famdred  were,  under  great  apprehensioiiii  of  being  pu* 
nished  for  their  inconstancy,  and  seat  to  beg  of  Cato^  by  all 
means,  to  come  and  apeak  to  them.  But  the  senators  would 
not  suffer  him  to  go.  They  said  they  would  never  let  their 
guardian  and  deliverer  come  into  the  hands  of  such  perfidious 
and  traitorous  men.  It  was  now,  indeed,  that  Cato^s  virtue 
«ppeared  to  all  ranks  of  men  in  Utica  in  the  cluu*est  light, 
and  comouinded  the  highest  love  and  admiration.  Nothing 
could  be  more  evident,  d&an  that  the  most  perfect  integrity 
was  the  guide  of  his  actions.  He  had  long  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  his  being,  and  yet  he  submitted  to  inexpressible 
labours,  cares,  and  conflicts  for  others,  that,  after  he  had  se^ 
cured  their  lives,  he  might  relinquish  his  own:  for  his  iB«> 
tentions  in  that  respect  were  obvious  eoongh^  though  he  en* 
deavourcd  to  conceal  them:. 

Therefore,  after  having  satisfied  the  senators  as  well  as 
he  could^  he  went  alone  to  wait  upon  the  three  hundred  :*-* 
**  They  thanked  him  for  the  favour,  and  entreated  him  to 
trust  them  and  make  use  of  their  services ;  bu't  as  they  were 
not  CatOB,  nor  had  Cato^s  dignity  of  mind,  they  hoped  he 
would  pity  their  weakness.  They  told  him  they  had  resplv* 
ed  to  een^  deputies  to  Cesar,  to  intercede  first,  and  priop- 
cipally  for  Cato.  If  that  request  should  imt  be  granted,  they 
would  have  no  obligation  to  hm^  for  any  favour  to  them* 
sdtes ;  but  as-  long  as  they  had  breath,  would  fig^t  for  Cato.'^ 
Cato  made  his  acknowledgments  for  their  regard,  and  advised 
them  to  send  imme<iUatdy  to  intercede  for  themselves  :^— ^*  For 
me,"  said  he^  *^  intercede  not.  It  is  for  the  conquered  to  turn 
suppliants,  and  for  those  who  have  done  an  injury  to  beg  par* 
don.  For  my  part,  I  have  been  unconquered  through  life, 
and  superior  in  the  thing  I  wished  to  be;  for  in  justice  and 
honour  I  am  Ca&sar^s  superior.  Cssar  is  the  vanquished, 
tile  falling  man,  being  now  clearly  convicted  of  those  designs 
against  his  country  which  he  had  long  denied." 

After  he  had  thus  spoken  to  the  three  hundred,  he  left 
them;  and  being  informed  that  Caesar  was  already  on  his 
mardi  to  Utica,*^^*" Strange!"  said  he,  *^it  seems  he  takes  us 
tor  men."  He  thei)  went  to  the  senators,  and  desired  them 
to  hasten  their  flight  while  the  cavalry  remained.  He  like* 
wise  shut  all  the  gates,  except  that  which  leads  to  the  sea; 
appointed  ships  for  those  who  were  to  depart ;  provided  for 
good  order  in  the  town ;  redressed  grievances ;  composed  dis* 
turbances  ;  and  furnished  all  who  wanted  with  the  necessary 
provisions  for  the  voyage.  About  this  time  Marcus  Octa* 
vius*  approached  the  place  with  two  legions ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  encamped,  sent  to  desire  '.  ato  to  settle  with  him  the 
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business  of  the  command.  Cato  gave  the  messengers  no  an- 
swer, but  turning  to  his  friends,  said,— ^^  Need  we  wonder 
that  our  cause  has  not  prospered,  when  we  retain  our  ambi- 
tion on  the  very  brink  ot  ruin  ?" 

In  the  mean  time,  having  intelligence  that  the  cavalry,  at 
their  departure,  were  taking  the  goods  of  the  Uticans  ais 
lawful  prize,  he  hastened  up  to  them,  and  snatched  the  plun* 
der  out  qf  the  hands  of  the  foremost:  upon  which  they  all 
threw  down  what  they  had  got,  and  retired  in  silence,  deject* 
ed  and  ashamed.  He  then  assembled  the  Uticans,  and  ap- 
plied  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  three  hundred,  desiring  them 
not  to  cpiasperate  Csesar  against  those  Romans,  but  to  act 
in  concert  with  them,  and  consult  each  other's  safety*  After 
which,  he  returned  to  the  sea-side  to  look  upon  the  embarka- 
tion ;  and  such  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  he  could 
persuade  to  go,  he  embraced,  and  dismissed  with  great  marks 
of  affection.  His  son  was  not  willing  to  go  with  the  rest ;  and 
he  though^it  was  not. right  to  insist  on  his  leaving  a  father  he 
was  so  fond  of.  There  was  one  Statyllins,*  a  young  man,  who 
affected  a  firmness  and  resolution  above  his  years,  and  in  all 
respects  studied  to  appear  like  Cato,  superior  to  passion. 
As  this  voung  man's  enmity  to  Ctesar  was  well  knpwn,  Cato 
desired  htm  by  all  means  to  ta^e  ship  with  the  rest;  and 
when  he  found  him  bent  upon  staying,  he  turned  to  ApoUo- 
nides  the  Stoic,  and  Demetrius  ^e  Peripatetic,  and  said,— - 
^  It  is  your  business  to  reduce  this  man's  extravagance  of 
mind,  and  to  make  him  see  what  is  for  his  good."  He  now 
dismissed  all  except  such  as  had  business  of  importance  with 
him  ;  and  upon  these  he  spent  that  night  and  great  part  of  the 
day  JFoUowing. 

Lucius  Caesar,  a  relation  of  the  conqueror,  who  intended  to 
intercede  for  the  three  hundred,  desired  Cato  to  assist  him  in 
composing  a  suitable  speech : — ^*  I  shall  think  it  an  honour  to 
become  the  most  humble  suppliant,  and  even  to  throw  myself 
at  his  feet.'*  Cato,  however,  would  not  suffer  it:—"  If  I  chose 
to  be  indebted,"  said  he,  "  to  Caesar  for  my  life,  I  ought  to  go 
in  person  and  without  any  mediator ;  but  I  will  not  have  any 
obligation  to  a  tyrant  in  a  business  by  which  he  subverts  the 
laws.  And  he  does  subvert  the  laws,  by  saving,  as  a  master^ 
those  over  whom  he  has  no  right  of  auwority.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  consider,  if  you  please,  how  to  make  your  application 
more  effectual  in  behalf  of  the  three  hundred." 

After  he  had  spent  some  time  with  Lucius  Caesar  upon  this 
affair,  he  recommended  his  son  and  friends  to  his  protection, 
conducted  him  a  little  on  his  way,  and  then  took  his  leave^ 

*  Thb  brave  youn^  Roman  wm  the  same  who,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
went  through  the  enemy  to  inauire  into  the  ccnditioii  of  Brutus'  c«mp«  aod 
Was  dain  in  tiis  return  by  Cxair^i  spWefs. 
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'  and  retired  to  his  own  house.  Hh  son  and  the  rest  of  his 
friends  being  assembled  there,  he  discoursed  with  them  a  con* 
siderable  time ;  and  among  other  things,  charged  the  young 
man  to  take  no  share  in  the  administration: — ^^^  For  the  sute 
of  affairs,"  said  he,  ^^  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
fiU  any  office  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Cato  ;  and  to  do  it  other- 
wise would  be  unworthy  of  yourself." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  bath ;  where  bethinking  him- 
self of  Statyllius,  he  called  out  aloud  to  ApoUonides,  and 
said,— ^^  Have  you  taken  down  the  pride  of  that  young  man  i 
and  is  h\  gone  without  bidding  us  farewell  ?"  **  No,  indeed," 
answered  the  philosopher,  ^*we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 

Eains  with  him,  but  he  continues  as  lofty  and  resolute  as  ever ; 
e  says,  he  will  stay,  and  certainly  follow  your  conduct." 
Cato  then  smiled,  and  said, — *'*'  That  will  soon  be  seen." 

After  bathing  he  went  to  supper,  with  a  large  company,  at 
which  he  sat,  as  he  had  always  done  since  the  battle  of  Phslr- 
salia ;  for  (as  we  observed  above)  he  never  now  lay  ^wn  except 
to  sleep.  All  his  friends,  and  the  magistrates  of  Utica,  supped 
with  him.  After  supper  the  wine  was  seasoned  with  much 
wit  and  learning;  and  many  questions  in  philosophy  were  pro- 
posed and  discussed.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  they 
came  to  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  (for  so  their  mkxims  are 
commonly  called,)  and  to  this  in  particular,— -^^  ^fhat  the  good  ' 
man  only  is  free,  and  all  bad  men  are  slaves."^  The  Peripa- 
tetic,  in  pursuance  of  his  principles,  took  up  the  argument 
against  it ;  upon  which  Cato  attacked  him  with  great  warmth, 
and  in  a  louder  and  more  vehement  accent  Uian  usual,  carried 
on  a  most  spirited  discourse  to  a  considerable  length.  From 
the  tenor  of  it  the  whole  company  perceived  he  had  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  his  being,  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  hard  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  hold  it. 

As  he  found  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence  the  consequence 
of  his  discourse,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  spirits  of  his 
guests,  and  to  remove  their  suspicions,  by  talking  of  their 
present  affairs,  and  expressing  his  fears  both  for  his  friends 
and  partisans  who  were  upon  their  voyage,  and  for  those  who 
had  to  make  their  way  through  dry  deserts  and  a  barbarous 
country. 

After  the  entertainment  was  over,  he  took  his  usual  even- 
ing walk  with  his  friends,  and  gave  the  officers  of  the  guards 
such  orders  as  the  occasion  required,  and  then  retired  to  his 
chamber.  The  extraordinary  ardour  with  which  he  embraced 
his  son  and  his  friends  at  this  parting  recalled  all  their  suspi- 
cions. •  He  lay  down,  and  began  to  read  Plato^s  book  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul;  but  before  he  had  gone  through 

•  Tliis  was  not  onfy  tlM  leiitiaBeiiti  of  the  Stoici^  but  of  Socnlet. 
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with  it,  he  lool^  up,  and  took  notice  that  his  s^otd  wat  not 
at  the  head  of  his  bed,  where  it  u«ed  to  hang;  for  his  son  had 
taken  it  away. while  he  Was  at  supper*  He,  therefore,  called 
his  servant^  and  asked  him  who  bad  taken  away  his  sword  ^ 
As  .the  servant  made  no  answer,  he  returned  to  his  book ;  and 
after  a  while,  without  any  appearance  of  haste  or  hurry,  aa 
if  it  was  only  by  accident  that  he  called  for  the  sword,  he 
ordered  him  to  bring  it.  The  servant  still  delayed  to  bring  it, 
and  he  had  patience  till  he  had  read  out  his  book;  but  then 
he  called  his  servants  one  by  one,  and  in  a  louder  tone  de* 
manded  his  sword.  At  last  he  struck  one  of  thenf  such  a 
blow  on  the  mouth  that  he  hurt  his  own  iiand ;  and  growing 
more  angry,  and  raising  his  voice  still  higher,  he  cried, — ^^*  I 
am  betrayed,  and  delivered  naked  to  my  enemy,  by  my  son 
and  my  servants.^'  His  son  then  ran  in  with  his  friends,  and 
tenderly  embracing  him,  had  recourse  to  tears  and  entreaties. 
But  Cato  rose  up,  and  with  a  stem  and  awful  look,  thus  express^  * 
ed  himself>-^^^  When  and  where  did  I  show  any  signs  of  dis- 
traction, that  nobody  oiStrs  to  dissuade  me  from  any  purpose 
I  may  seem  to  be  wrong  in,  but  I  must  be  hindered  from  pur-> 
suing  my  resoltitions  thus  disarmed?  And  you,  young  man^ 
why  do  you  not  bind  your  father;  bnid  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  that  when  Cse>ar  comes  he  may  find  me  utterly  incapa* 
ble  of  resistance?  As  to  a  sword,  I  have  no  need  of  it  to 
despatch  myself ;  for  if  I  do  but  hold  my  breath  a  while,  or 
dash  my  head  against  the  wall,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  aa 
weU.'» 

Upon  his  speaking  in  tliis  manner,  the  young  man  went  out 
of  the  chamber  weeping,  and  with  him  all  the  rest,  except  De^^ 
metriuQ  and  Apollonides.  To  these  philosophers  he  addressed 
himself  in  a  milder  tone:— ^^  Are  you  also  determined  to  make 
a  man  of  my  age  live  whether  he  will  or  no  ?  And  do  you  sit 
here  itfk  silence  to  watch  me?  Or  do  you  bring  any  arguments 
to  prove,  that,  now  Cato  has  no  hopes  from  any  other  quarter, 
it  is  no  dishonour  to  beg  mercy  of  his  eneniy  ?  Why  do  not  you 
begin  a  lecture  to  inform  me  better,  that,  dismissing  the  opi- 
nions in  which  you  and  I  have  lived,  we  may,  through  Caesar^s 
means,  grow  wiser,  and  so  have  a  still  greater  obligation  to 
him  ?  As  yet  I  have  determined  nothing  with'  respect  to  myself  i 
but  I  ought  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  put  my  purpose  in  exe- 
cution when  I  have  formed  it.  And,  mdeed,  I  shall  in  some 
measure  consult  i^th  you,  for  I  shall  proceed  in  my  delibera* 
tions  upon  the  principles  of  your  philosophy.  Be  satisfied, 
then,  and  go  tell  my  son,  if  persuasion  will  not  do,  not  to  have 
recourse  to  constraint." 

They  made  no  answer,  but  went  out;  the  tears  falling 
from  theif  eyes  as  they  withdrew.  The  sword  was  sent  in  by 
a  little  boy.    He  drew,  and  examined  it ;  and  finding  the  point 
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and  the  edge  good^ — ^  Now,"  said  he,  ^  I  am  master  of  my- 
self." Then  laying  down  the  sword,  he  took  uf>  the  book 
again,  and,  it  is  said,  he  pemsed  the  whole  twice.*  After 
which  he  slept  so  sound,  that  he  was  heard  by  those  who  were 
m  waiting  without.  About  midnight  he  called  for  two  of  hi« 
freedmen,  Cleanthes  the  physician,  and  Butas,  whom  he  ge<« 
nerally  employed  about  pubhc  business.  The  latter  he  sent  to 
the  port,  to  see  whether  all  the  Romans  had  put  off  to*sea,  and 
bring  him  word. 

In  the  mean  time^  he  ordered  the  physician  to  dress  his  handy 
which  wal  inflamed  by  the  blow  he  had  given  his  servant.  This 
was  some  consolation  to  the  whole  house,  for  now  they  thought 
be  had  dropt  his  design  against  his  life.  Soon  after  this,  Butas 
returned,  and  inform^  them  that  they<  were  all  got  off  except 
Crassus,  who  had  been  detained  by  some  business,  but  that  he 
intended  to  embark  very  soon,  though  the  wind  blew  hard,  and 
the  sea  was  tempestuous.  Cato,  at  this  news,  sighed  in  pity 
of  his  friends  at  sea,  and  sent  Butas  again,  that  if  any  of -them 
happened  to  have  put  back,  and  should  be  in  want  of  any  thing, 
be  might  acquaint  him  with  it. 

By  this  time  the  birds  began  to  sing,t  and  Cato  fell  again 
into  a  little  slumber*  Butas,  at  his  return,  told  him  all  was 
quiet  in  the  harbour;  upon  which  Cato  ordered  him  to -shut 
the  dopr,  having  first  stretched  himself  on  the  bed,  as  if  Jte 
designed  to  sleep  out  the  rest  of  the  night;  but  after  Butas  was 
gone,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  himself  under  the  breast. 
However,  he  could  not  strike  hard  enough  on  account  of  the 
inflammation  in  his  hand,  and,  therefore,  did  not  presently  et» 
pire,  but  in  the  struggle  with  death  fell  from  the  bed,  and  direw 
down  a  little  geometrical  table  diat  stood  by. 

The  noise  alarming  the  servants,  they  cried  out,  and  his  son 
and  his  friends  immediately  entered  the  room.  They  found 
him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  bowels  fallen  out:  at  the 
same  time  he  was  alive,  and  looked  upon  them.  They  were 
struck  with  inexpressible  horror.  The  physician  approached 
to  examine  the  wound,  and  finding  his  bowels  uninjAred,  he 
put  them  up,  and  began  to  sew  up  the  wound.  But  as  soon  as 
Cato  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  thrust  away  the  physician, 
tore  open  the  wound,  plucked  out  his  own  bowels,  and  imme* 
diately  expired. 

In  less  time  than  one  would  think  all  the  lamily  could  be  in* 
formed  of  this  sad  event,  the  diree  hundred  were  at  the  door ; 
and  a  little  after  all  the  people  of  Utica  thronged  about  it,  with 
one  voice  calling  him  ^*  their  benefilK^tor,  their  saviour,  the  only 
ftiee  And  unconquered  man.^'    This  diey  did,  though,  at  the 

^  Yet  diis  rtry  dialogne  eondefimt  tideide  in  tke  itroageft  tcipsM. 
f  *0  offtf  HAnf^finn  T»v  Ml  tuu\m*'-~AtkeH4tp  1. 1. 
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same  time,  ihey  had  intelligence  that  Ca&sar  >iv^8  approaching. 
Neither  fesCt,  nor  the  flatteiy  of  the  conqueror,  nor  the  factious 
disputes  that  prevailed  aniong  themselves,  could  divert  them 
from  doing  honour  to  Cato.  They  adorned  the  body  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and,  after  a  splendid  procession,  buried  it 
near  the  sea;  where  now  stands  his  statue,  with  a  sword  in  the 
right  hand. 

This  great  business  over,  they  began  to  take  measures  for 
saving  themselves  and  their  cify.  Caesar  had  been  informed 
by  persons  who  went  to  surrender  themselves,  that  Cato  re- 
mained in  Utica  without  any  thoughts  of  flight;  thkt  he  pro- 
vided for  the  escape  of  others,  indeed,  but  that  himself,  with 
his  friends  and  his  son,  lived  there  without  any  appearance  of 
fear  or  apprehension.  Upon  these  circumstances  he  could  form 
no  probable  conjecture. 

However,  as  it  was  a  great  point  with  him  to  get  him  into 
his  hands,  he  advanced  to  the  place  with  his  army  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition;  and  when  he  had  intelligence  of  Cato^s  death, 
he  is  reported  to  have  uttered  this  short  sentence  >—*^  Cato,  I 
envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thoU  couldst  envy  me  the  glory  of 
saving  thy  life>"  Indeed,  if  Cato  had  deigned  to  owe  his  life  to 
Csesar,  he  would  not  so  much  have  tarnished  his  own  honour, 
as  have  added  tq  that  of  the  conqueror.  What  might  have 
been  the  event  is  uncertain,  but,  in  all  probability,  Caesar 
WQuld  have  inclined  to  the  merciful  side. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  His  son  suffered  nothing 
from  Caesar ;  but,  it  is  said,  he  was  rather  immoral,  and  that 
he  was  censured  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  women.  In 
Cappadocia  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Marphadates,  one  of  the 
royal  family,  who  had  a  very  handsome  wife ;  and  as  he  staid 
there  a  longer  time  than  decency  could  warrant,  such  jokes  as 
these  were  passed  upon  him : — ^^  Cato  goes  the  morrow  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month."  ^^  Porcius  and  Marphadates 
are  two  friends  who  have  but*  one  soul;^"*  for  the  wife  of  Mar- 
phadates was  named  Psyche^  which  signifies  souL  ^^  Cato  is  a 
great  add  generous  man,  and  has  a  royal  souiy  Nevertheless 
he  wiped  off  all  aspersions  by  his  death :  for,  fighting  at  Phiiippi 
against  Octavius  Caesar  and  Antony,  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
wter  his  party  gave  way,  he  disdained  to  fly.  Instead  of  slip- 
ping out  of  the  action,  he  challenged  the  enemy  to  try  their 
strength  with  Cato ;  he  animated  such  of  his  troops  as  had 
stood  their  ground,  and  fell,  acknowledged  by  his  adversaries 
as  a  prodigy  of  valour. 

Cato's  daughter  was  much  more  admired  for  her  virtues. 
She  was  not  inferior  to  her  father,  either  in  prudence  or  in  for- 
titude ;  for,  being  married  to  Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar,  she 
was  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  put  a  period 
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to  her  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  birth  and  of  her  virttr  > 
as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of  Brutus. 

As  for  Statvllius,  who  promised  to  imitate  the  patjtem  of 
Cato,  he  would  have  despatched  himself  soon  after  Um,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  philosophers.  He  approved  himself 
afterwards  to  Brutus  a  faithful  and  able  officer^  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Philippi. 
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It  is  n&t  without  appearaiM^e  of  probability  that  some  think  the 
fable  of  Ixion  designed  to  represent  the  &te  o£  ambitious  men. 
Izion  took  a  cloud  instead  of  *  JjX]po  to'^kis  amis,  and  the  Cen- 
taurs were  the  oiFspriiig  of  th^i^-^mbrace :  the  ambitious  em- 
brace honour,  which  is  only'the'iftiagc  of  virtue;  an  A,  governed 
by  different  impulses,  actuated  by  emulation  and  alt  the  vanety 
oi  passions,  th^  produce  nothing  pure  ami  genuine;  the  whole 
issue  is  of  a  preposterous  kind.  Thef'  shepherds  in  Sophocles 
8&y  of  their  flocks, — 

—  These  »re  our  subjeot^  yet  we  »er¥*  tbein» 
And  listen  to  their  mtlte  commancL 

The  same  may  be  truly  aflirmed  of  those  great  statesmen  who 
govern  according  to  the  capricious  and  violent  inclinations  of 
the  people.  They  become  slaves  to  gain  the  name  of  magis- 
trates  and  rulers.  As  in  a  ship,  those  at  the  oar  can  see  what 
i»  before  them  better  than  the  pilot,  and  yet  are  often  looking 
back  to  him  for  orders :  so  they  who  take  their  measures  of  ad- 
ministration only  with  a  view  to  popular  applause,  are  called 
governors  indeed,  but,  in  fact,  are  no  more  than  slaves  of  the 
people. 

The  complete,  the  honest  statesman,  ha^ho  farther  regard  to 
the  public  opinion,  than  as  the  confidence  it  gains  him  facilitates 
his  designs,  and  crowns  them  with  success.  An  ambitious 
young  man  may  be  allowed,  indeed,  to  value  himself  upon  his 
great  and  good  actions,  and  to  expect  his  portion  of  fame ;  for 
virtues,  as  Theophrastus  says,  when  they  first  begin  to  grow  in 
persons  of  that  age  and  disposition,  are  cherished  and  strength^ 
ened  by  praise,  and  afterwards  increase  in  proportion  as  t|ie  love 
of  glory  increases.  But  an  immoderate  passion  for  fame  in  all 
afliairs  is  dangerous,  and  in  political  matters  destructive.  For, 
joined  to  great  authority,  this  passion  drives  all  that  are  pos- 
sessed with  it  into  folly  and  madness,  while  they  no  longer  think 
that  glorious  which  is  good,  but  account  whatever  is  glorious  to 
be  also  good  and  honest.  Therefore,  as  Phocion  said  to  An- 
tipater,  when  he  desired  something  of  him  inconsistent  with 
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justice,—- ^^  You  cannot  baye  Phocion  for  your  liriend  aad^lh 
terer  too  j*'  this,  or ,  something  like  it,  should  be  said  to  the 
multitude, — *'*'  You  cannot  have^  the  same  man  both  for  your 
'governor  and  your^ slave:"  for  that , would  be  no  more  than 
exemplifying  the  fable  of  the  serpent.  The  tail,  it  seems,  one 
'day  quarrelled  with  the  head,  and,  instead  xof  being  forced 
always  to  follow,  insisted  that  it  should  lead  in  its  turn.  Ac-^ 
cordingly,  the  tail  undertook,  the  charge,  and  as  it  moved  for* 
ward  at  all  advencurest,'it  tore'  itself  in  a  terrible  manher ;  and 
the  head,  which  was  thus^ obliged,  against  nature,  to  follow  a 
guide  that  coid4  neither  see  nor  hear,  sufferediikewise  in  its 
turn.  We  see  many  under  the  same  predicament,  wik)se  ob- 
ject is  popularity  in  all  the  step'§;  of  their  administration.  At- 
tached entirely  to  the'c^ricious  multitude,  they  produce  such 
disorders  as  th«y  can  neither  re<lress  nor  restrain. 
♦  These  observjitions  on  popularity  were  suggested  to  us,  by 
considering  the  effects  of  it  m  the  misfortunes  of  TibcFtus  and 
Caius  Gracchus.  In  point  of  dispositton,  of  education,  and 
political  principles,  none  could  exceed  them';  yet  they  were 
ruined,  not  so  mpch  by  an  iVnmoderate  love  of  glory,  as  by  a 
fear  of  disgrace,  which,  in  its  origin,  was  not  wrong.  They 
had  been  so  much  obliged  to  the  people  for  their  favour,. that 
tht^y  were  ashamed  to  be  behind-hand  with  them  in  the  marks 
of  attention.  On  die  .'contrary,  by  the  mostjacceptable  services, 
A^y  always  studied  to  outdo  the  honours  paid  thenii ;  aiid 
being  still  more  honoured  on  account  of  those  services,  the 
affection  between  them  and  the  people  became  at  lasftr  so  vio* 
lent,  that  it  forced  them  into  a  situation  wherein  it  was  in  vain 
to  say, — ^*'  Since  We  are  wrong,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  persist." 
In  the  course  of  the  history,  these. observations  occur. 

With  those  two  Romans  let  us, compare  two  Spartan  kings,  ' 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  were  not  behind  them  in  popularity. 
Like  the  Gracchi,  they  strove  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  by  restoring  the  just. and  glorious  institutions 
which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  they  became  equally  obnox- 
ious to  the  great,  who  could  not  think  of  parting  with  the  su- 
periority which  riches  gave  them,  and  to  which  they  had  long 
been  accustomed.  These  Spartans  \yere  not,  indeed,  brothers ; 
but  their  actions  were  of  the  same  kindred  and  complexion : 
the  source  of  which  was  this  : —  '     - 

When,  the  love  of  money  made  its  way  into  Sparta,  and 
brought  avaii^ce  and  meanness  19  its  train^  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other,  profusion,  effeminacy,  luxury,-  that  state  soon  devi- 
ated from  its  original  virtue,  and  sunk  into  contempt  till  the 
reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas.  Agis  was  of  the  family  of  £u- 
rytion,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Age- 
silaus,  dist^iguiahed  by  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  for  his 
eminence  in  Greece.     Agesilaus  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Archidamus,  who  was  slain  by  the  Messapjansat  Mandcftiiuin  tit 
Italy.*  Agis  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archidamas,  and  being  slain 
at  Megalopolis  by  Antipater,  and  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeed" 
ed  by  nis. brother  Eudami(|as.  He  was  succeeded  by  another 
Archidamus,  his  son,  and  that  prince  by  another  £udamidas, 
his  son  likewise,  and  the  father  of  that  Agis  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking.  Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  wad  of  ano- 
ther iM^anch  of  the  family  of  the  Agiadas,  the  eighth  in  descent 
from  that  Pausanias  who  conquered  Mardonihs  at  Plataea. 
Pausanias  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Plistonax,  and  he  by  ano- 
ther Pausanias,  who  being,  banished  to  Tegea,  left  his  king- 
dom to  his  eldest  soft  Agestpolis.  He,  dying  without  issue, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleoihbrotus,'who  Jeft  two  sonfl, 
Agesipolis  and'  Cleomenes.  Agesipolis,  after  a  short  reign, 
died  without  issue,  and  Cleoihenes,  who  succeeded  him  in  uie 
.kingdom,  after  burying  his  eldest  son  Acrotatus,  left  surviving 
another  son  Cleonymiis,  who,-  however,  did-  not  succeed  to  the 
kingdom,'  which  fell  to  Areus,  the  son  of  Acrotatua  and  grand- 
son'of  Cleomenes.  Areus  being  slain  at  Cdrinth,  the  crown 
descended  to  his  son  Acrotatus^  who  was  defeated  and  kill^ 
in  the  battle  of  Megalopolis  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus.  He 
left  his  wife  pregnant,  and  as  the  child  proved  to  be  a  son, 
Leohidas  the  son  of  Cleonymas  took  the  guardianship  of 
him ;  ^nd  his  charge  dying  in  his  minority,  the  crown  fell  to 
him.  This  prince  was  not  agreeable  to  his  people.  For  though 
the  corrupuon  was  general,  and  they  all  grew  daily  more  and 
more  depraved,  yet  Leonidas  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  rest  fof  his  deviation  from  the  customs  of  his  ancestors. 
He  had  long  been  conversant  in  the  courts  of  the  Asiatic 
princes,  particularly  in  that  of  Seleucus,  and  he  had  the  indis- 
cretion to  introduce  the  pomp  of  those  courts  into  a  Grecian 
state,  into  a  kingdom  where  the  la^s  were  the  rules  of  go- 
vernment. *  f     *  . 

Agis  far  exceeded,  not  only  him,  but  almost  all  the  kings 
who  reigned  before  him  since  the  great  Agesilaus,  in  goodness 
of  disposition,  and  dignity  of  mind.  For  though  brought  up 
in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  in  all  the  indulgence  that  might 
be  expected  from  female  tuition,  under  his  mother  Agesistrata 
and  his  grandmother  Archidamifi,  who  were  the  richest  per- 
sons in  Lacedsmonia,  yet  before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  declared  war  against  pleasure ;  and,  to  prevent'any  vanity 
which  the  beauty  of  his  person  might  have  suggested,  he  dis- 
carded all  unnecessary  ornament  and  expense,  and  constantly 
appeared  in  a  plain  Lacedaemonian  cloak.'  In  his  diet,  bis  bath« 

•  We  Itnow  of  no  sudi  place  as  J^fdndonium,  Probably  we  should  rei4 
Mandurium,  which  is  a  city  of  I3py|^ia,  mentioned  by  the  |feog;raphers.— C'**' 
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iilg,  and  in  all  his  exercises,  he  kept  close  to  th^  Spartan  siqi- 
plictty ;  and  he  often  iised.  to  say  that  the  crown  was  no  farther 
an  object  of  desire  to  him,  than  as  it  might  enable  him  to  re- 
store the  laws  and  ancient  discipline  of  his  country. 

The  first  symptoms  of  corruption  and  distepiper  in  their 
commonwealth  appeared  at  the  time  when ,  the  Spartans  had 
entirely  destroyed  the  Athenian  empire,  and  began  to  bring 
gold  and  silver  into  Lacedemon.  Nevertheless,  the  Agrarian 
law  established  by  Lycurgus  still  subsisting,  and  jtbe  lots  of 
land  descending  undiminished  from  father  to  son,  order  and 
equality  in  some  iheasure  remained,  which  prevented  other 
errors  from  being  fatal.  But  £pitadeus,  a  .man  of  great  au« 
thori^  in  Sparta,  though  at  the  same  time  factious  and  ill-na* 
tured,  being  appointed  one  of  the  ephori^  and  having  a  quarrel 
with  his  son,  procured  a  law  that  sdl  men  should  have  liberty 
to  alienate*  their  estates  in  their  life-time,  or  to  leave  them  to 
whom  they  pleased  at  their  death.  It  was  to  indulge  his  pri- 
vate resenttnent,  that  this  man  proposed  the  depree,  which 
others  accepted  and  confirmed  from  a  motive  of  avarice,  and 
thus  the  best  institution  in  the  world  was  abrogated. '  Men  of 
fortune  now  extended  their  landed  estates  without  bounds,  not 
scrupling  to  exclude  the  right  ^heps  -^  and  property  quickly 
coming  into  a  few  hands,  the  rest  of  the  people  were  poor  and 
miserable.  The  latter  found  no  time  or  opportunity  for  libe* 
ral  arts  and  exercises,  being  obliged  to  drudge  in  mean  and 
mechanic  employments  for  theii^  bread,  and,  consequently, 
looking-  with  envy  and  hatred  on  the  rich.  There  remained 
not  above  seven  hundred  of  the  old  Spartan  families,  of  which^ 
pe|-haps,  one  hundred  had  estates  in  land.  The  rest  of  the 
city  was  filled  with  an  insignificant  rabble,  without  property  or 
honour,  who  had  neither  heart  nor  spirit  to  defend  their  coun* 
try  against  wars  abroad,  and  who  were  always  watching  ah . 
opportunity  for  changes  and  revolutions  at  home. 

For  these  reasons,  Agis  thought  it  a  noble  undertaking,  as  in 
fact  it  was,  to  bring  the  citizens  again  to  an  equalit},  and,  by 
diat  means^  to  replenish  Sparta  with  respectable  inhabitants. 
For  this  purpose  he  sounded  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects. 
The  young  men  listened  to  him  with  a  readiness  far  beyond 
his  expectation ;  ^y  adopted  the  cause  of  virtue  with  him, 
and,  K>r  the  sake  of  libert}',  changed  their  manner  of  living, 
with  as  little  objection  as  they  would  have  changed  their  ap- 
parel. But  most  of  the  old  mep  being  far  gone  in  corruption, 
were  as  much  afraid  of  the  name  of  Lycurgus,  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  when  brought  back,  is  of  that  of  his  .master.    They  in« 

*  It  was  good  policy  in  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  procure  laws 
empowering  the  nobility  to  alienate  their  estates,  and  by  that  means  to  reduce 
their  power;  for  the  oohiltty  in  tboie  times  were  no  better  than  so  many 
petty  tyrsiiu. 
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vetghed,  ilierefore,  agaiost  Agh  for  lamenting  the  presebt 
state  of  things,  and  desiring  to  restore  the  ancient  dignity  of 
Sparta.  On  the  other  hand,  Lysander  the  son  of  Libys,  Man- 
droclidas  the  son  of  Ecphan^s^and  Agesilaus,  not  only  came 
into  his  glorious  designs,  bat  co-operated  with  them. 

Lysander  had  great  reputation  and  authority  among  the 
Spartans.  .  No  man  understood  the  interests  of  Greece  better 
than  Mandroclidas,  and  with  his  shrewdness  and  capacity  he 
had  a  proper  mixture  of  spirit.  As  for  Agesilaus,  he  was 
uncle  to  the  king,  and  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  effeminate  and  avaricious.  However,  he  was  ani- 
mated to  this  enterprise  by  his  son  Hippomedon,  who  had 
distinguished  hlpnfeelf  in  many  Wslrs,  and  was  respectable  on 
account  of  the  attachment  of  the  Spartan  youth  to  his  person. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  thing  which  really 
persuaded  Agesilaus  to  embark  in  the  design,  was  the  greatness 
of  his  debts,  which  he  hoped  to  be  cleared  off  by  a  change  in 
the  constitution.' 

As  soon  as  Agis  had  gained  him,  he  endeavoured,  with  his 
assistance,  to  bring  his  own  mother  into  the  scheme.  She  was 
sister  to  Agesilaus,  and  by- her  extensive  connections, 'her 
wealth,  and  the  number  of  people  who  owed  her  money,  had 
great  influence  in  Sparta,  and  a  considerable  share  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs.  Upon  the  first  intimation  Qf  the 
thing,  she  was  quite  astonished  at  it,  and  dissuaded  the  young 
man  as  much  as  possible  from  measures  which  3he  looked  upon 
as  neither  practicable  nor  salutary.  But  Agesilaus  showed 
her  that  thfey  might  eaeily  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  they 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  state.  The  young 
prince,  too,  entreated  his  mother  to  sacrifice  her  wealth  to  the 
advancen^ent  of  his  glor}*^,  and  to  indulge  his  laudable  ambi- 
tion : — "  It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  "  for  me  ever  to  vie  widi 
other  klng^  in  point  of  opulence.  The  domestics  of  an  Asia- 
tic grandee,  hay,  the  servants  of  the  stewards  of  Ptolemy  and 
Seleucus,  were  richer  than  all  the  iSpartan  kings  put  togedier. 
But  if  by  sobriety,  by  simplicity  of  provision  for  tne  body,  and 
by  greatness  of  mind,  I  can  do  something  which  shall  far  ex- 
cel all  their  pomp  and  luxury,  I  mean  the  making  an  equal  par- 
tition of  property  among  all  the  citizens,  I  shall  really  become 
a  great  king,  and  have  all  the  ];ionour  that  such  actions  de- 
mand." 

This  address  changed  the  opipioi^^  of  the  women. — They 
entered  into  the  young  man^s  glorious  views ;  they  caught  the 
flame  of  virtue,  as  it  were,  by  inspiration,  and,  in  their  turn, 
hastened  Agis  to  put  his  scheme  in  execution.  They  sent  for 
their  friends,  and  recommended  the  affair  to  them;  and  they  did 
the  same  to  the  other  matrons:  for  they  knew  that  the  Lace> 
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dflemonianft  alws^s  hearken  to  their  wives,  and  diat  the  women 
are  permitted  to  intermeddle  more  with  public  bustnegs  than 
the  men  are  with  the  domestic.  This,  indeed,  was  the  princi- 
pal obstruction  to  Agis'  enterprise.  Great  part  of  the  wealth 
of  Sparta  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Women ;  consequently, 
they  opposed  the  reformation,  noronfy  because  they  knew  they 
tnust  forfeit  those  gratificationsy  in.  which  their  deviation  from 
the  severer  paths  of  .sobriety  had,  brought  them  to  place  their 
happiness ;  but  because  they  saw  they  must  also  lose  that 
hqnout  and  power  which  follow  property.  They,  therefore, 
applied  to  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  and  desired  him,  as^  the 
older  man,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  projects-  of  Agis. 

Leonidas  was,  inclined  to  serve  the  rich;  but  as  ^he  feared 
the  people,  who  were  very  desirous  of  the  change,^  he  did  not 
oppose  it  openly.  Privately,  however,  he  strove  to  blast  the 
design,  by  applying  to  the  magistrates,  and  invidiously  repre- 
sented,— ^^  That  Agis  offered  the  po,er  a  share  in  the  estates  of 
the  rich,  as  the  price  of  absolute  power;  and  that'  the  distribution 
of  lands  and  cancelling  of  debts  was  only  a  means  to  purchase 
guards  for  himself,  not  citizens  for  Sparta*" 

Agis,.  however,  having  interest  to  get  Lysander  elected  one 
of  the  ephorij  took  the  first  opportunity  to  propose  his  rhetra  to 
the  senate  ;  according  to  which, — "  Debtors  were  to  he  released 
from  their  obligations,  and  lands  to  be  divided  in  the  following 
manner: — Those  that  lay  between  the  Valley  pf  Pellene  and 
Mount  Taygetus,  as. far  as  Malea  and  Selfasia,  were  to  be 
distributed  in /our  thousand  five  hundred  equal  lots;  fifteen 
thousand  lots  were  to  be  made  of  the  remaining  territory, 
which  should  be  shared  artiong  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
who, were  able  to  bear  arms:  as  to  what  lay  within  the  limits 
first  mentioned,  Spattans  were  to  have  the  preference :  but  if 
their  numbei^  fell  short,  it  should  be  made  up  out  pf  strangers, 
who  were  unexceptionable  in  point  of 'person,  condiuon,  and 
education.  These  were  to  be  divided  into -fifteen  companies, 
some  of  four  hundred,  some  of  two  hundred,  who  were  to  eat 
together,  and  keep  to  the  diet  and  discipline  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus." 

The  decree  t)ius  proposed  in  the  sensfte,  and  the  members 
differing  in  their  opinions  upon  it,  Lysander  summoned  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people;  and  tie,  with  Mandroclidas  and  Agesi- 
laus,  in  their  discourse  to  the  citizens,  entreated  them  not  to 
suffer  the  few  toinisult  the  many,  or  to  see  with  unconcern  the 
majesty  of  Sparta  trodden  under  foot.  They  desired  them  to 
recollect  the  anctient  ^ractes,  which  bade  them  beware  of  the 
love  of  money,  as  a  vice  the  most  ruinous  to  Sparta,  as  well  as 
the  late  answer  from  the  temple  of  Pasiphaa,  which  gave  them 
the  same  warning :  for  Pasiphaa  had  a  temple  and  oracle  at 
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Thalamis.*  Some  sajr,  ibis  Pasiphaa  was  ooe  of.  the  daugh* 
ters ,  of  Atlas,  who  had  by  Jupiter  ^  son  named  Ammon. 
Others  suppose  her/o  he  Cassandra,f  th^  daughter  of  Priam, 
who  died  at  that  phice,  ai^d  might  have  the  i\ame  of  Pas'iphaa^{ 
from  her  answenng  the  questions^  of  all  that  consulted  her. 
But  Phylarchus  9ays;  she  was  no  other  than  Daphne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amyclas,  who  flying  from  the  solicitations  of  Apollo, 
mras  tum^  into  a  laurel,  and  afterwards  honoured  by  that  deity 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  affirmed 
that  her  oracle  had  commanded  all  the  Spart^is  to  return  to  the ' 
equality  which  the  Jaws  of  Lycurgus  originally  enjoined. 

Last  of  all,,  king  Agis  entered  the  assembly,  and,  after  a  short 
speech,  declared  that  he  would  contribute  largely  to  the  insti- 
tution he  recommended.  He  would  first  give  up  to  the  com- 
munity his  own  great  es^te,  consisting  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  and  of  six^iundred  talents  in  money:  then  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  all  his  relat;}ons  smd  friends,  whp  were  the 
richest  persons  in  Sparta,  would  follow  his  example. 

The  people  were  astonislied|at  the  magnificence  of  the  young 
man's  proposal,  and  rejoiced  that  now,  after  the  space  ol  three 
hundred  years,  they  had  at  last  fou^d  a  king  wordiy  of  l^parta. 
Upon  this  Leonidas  began  pp^ly  and  vigorously  to  oppose 
the  new  regulations.  .  He  considered  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  do  the  same  with  his  colleague,  without  finding  the  same 
acknowledgments  from  the  people :  that  all  would  be  equally 
under  a  necessity  of  giving  up  their  fortunes ;  and  (hat  he  who 
first  set  the  example,  would  alone  reap  the  honour,  He  there- 
fore .  demanded  of  Agis, — ^^  Whether  he  thought  Lycurgus  a 
just  and  a  good  man?"  Agis  answering  in  the. affirmative, 
Leonidas  4hus  went  on :— "  But  did  Lycurgus  ever  order  just 
debts  to  be  cancelled,  or  bestow  the  freedom  of  Sparta  upon 
strangers  ?  Did  he  /lot  rather^  think  his  commonwealth  could 
not  be  in  a  salutary  state,  except  strangers  were  entirely  ^ex- 
cluded ?"  Agis  replied, — ^^  He  did  not  wonder  that  Leonidas, 
who  was  educated  m  a  foreign  country,  and  had  children  by  an 
intermarriage  with  a  Persian  family,  should  be  ignorant  that 
Lycurgus,  in  banishing  nioney,  banished  both  debts  and  usury 
from  Lacedsemon.  As  for  strangers,  he  excluded  only  those 
'  'I 

*  Those  who  eonsialted  thiB  oracle  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  temple,  and  the 
Gmddess  reTesled  to  them  the  object  of  their  inquiries  ia  a  dream. —  Cic, 
de  Div.  1.  i. 

f  ^Pausanias  would  incline  one  to  think  that  this  was  the  goddess  Ino.  "  On 
the  road  between  Oetylua  aiid  Thalamix,"  says  he»  *'  is  the  temple  of  Ino.  It 
is  the  custom  of  those  who  consult  her  to  sleep  in  her  temple«  and  what  they 
want  to  know  is  revealed  to  them  in  a  dream.  In  the  court  of  .the  temple  are 
two  statues  of  brass,  one  of  Pdphia,  (it  oug^ht  to  be  PoMphaoy)  the  other  o£ 
the  sun.  That  which  is  in  the  temple  Is  so  covered  with  garknds  and  fiUdt 
that  it  is  not  to  be  seeq ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  o£bnuN|,'' 

i£um,f  WM-i  ^tunn  (^MbTTiM.) 
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tKrho  were  not  likely  to  cbiiform  to  his  institutions,  or  fit  to 
class  with  his  people :  for  he  did  not  dislike  them  merely  as 
strangers ;  his  exce{>tion8  were  to  their  manners  and  custottis. 
And  he  was  afraid  that,  by  mixling  with  his  Spartans,  they  would 
infect  them  with  their  luxury,  effeminacy  and  avarice.  Ter- 
pander,  Thales,  and  Pherecydes^  were  strangers,  yet,  becaiise 
their  poetry  and  philosophy  moved  in  concert  with  the  maxims 
of  Lycurgus,  they  were  held  in  great  honoQr  at  Sparta.  Even 
you  commend  Ecprepes,  who,  when  he  was  one  of  the  epkori^ 
retrenched  the  two  strings  which  Phrynis  the  musician  had 
added  to  the  seven  of  the  harp ;  you  commend  those  who  did 
the  same  by  Timotheus  ;*  and  yet  you  complain  of  our  in- 
tention to  banish  superfluity,  pride  and  luxury,  from  Sparta. 
Do  you  think  that,  in  retrenching  the  swelling  and  supernume- 
rary graces  of  music,  they  had  no  farther  view,  and  that  th6y 
were  not  afraid  the  excess  and  disorder  would  reach  the  lives 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
state?'* 

From  this  time  the  common  people  followed  Agis:  but  the 
rich  entreated  Leonidas  not  to  give  up  their  cause  ;  and  they 
tierted  their  interest  so  effectually  with  the  senate,  whos^ 
chief  power '  lay  in  previously  determining  what  laws  should 
be  proposed  to  the  people^  that  they  carried  it  against  the  rhe^ 
tra  by  a  majority,  d  one.  Lysander,  however,  being,  yet  iii 
oiBce,  resolved  to  prosecute  f«eonidas  upon  an  aiilcient  law, 
which  forbids  every  descendant  of  Hercules  to  have  children 
by  a  woman  {hat  is  a  stranger,  and  makes  it  capital  for  a 
Spartan  to  settle  in  a  foreign  country.  He  instructed  others 
tb  allege  these  things  agaiilst  Leonidas,  while  he,  with  his  col- 
leagues, watched  for  a  sign  from  heaven.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  ephori^  every  ninth  year,  on  a  jclear  star-light  night, 
when  there  was  no  moon,  to  sit  down,  and  in  silence  observe 
the  heavens.  If  a  star  happened  to  shoot  from  one  part  oi 
them  to  another,  they  pr6m)unced  the  kings  guilty  ot  some 
crime  against  the  gods,  and  suspended  them  till  they  were  re- 
established by  an  ofacle  from  lielphi  or  Olympia.  Lysander, 
affirming  that  the  sign  had  appeared  to  him,  summoned  Leoni- 
das to  his  trial,  and  produced  witnesses  to  prove,  that  he  had 
two  children  by  an  Asiatic  woman,  whom  one  of  Seleucus^ 
lieutenants  had  given  him  to  wife ;  but  that,  on  her  conceiving 
a  mortal  aversion  to  him,  he  returned  home  against  his  will, 
and  filled  up  the  vacancy  in  the  throne  of  Sparta*  During 
this  suit,  he  persuaded  Cleombrotus,  son-in-law' to  Leonidas^ 

•  Timotheus  the  Milesian,  a  celebrated  Dith3rrambic  poet  and  musician. 
He  added  even  a  twelfth  stringy  to  the  harp,  for  which  he  was  severely  punished 
by  the  sufc  8p«mns»  who  ooiieliided  that  faiziuy  of  sound  would  effeounate 
the  people. 
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and  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Ceoai- 
das,  greatly  terrified,  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva^  in  the 
ChalciKcus*  as  a  suppliant;  and  his  ds^ghter,  leaving  Cleom* 
brottis,  joined  him  in  the  intercession.  He  was  re-summoned 
to  the  court  of  judicature;  and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  he  was 
deposed,  and  the  kingdom  adjudged  to  Cleombrotus^ 
*  Soon  after  this  revolution,  Ly slander's  time  expired,  and  he 
quitted  htsr  office.  The  ephori  of  the  ensuing  year  listened  to 
nie  supplication  of  Leonidas,  and  consented  to  restore  him. 
They  likewise  began  a  prosecution  against  Lysander  and  Man* 
droclidas  for  the  cancelling  of  debts  and  distribution  of  lands, 
which  those  magistrates  agreed  to,  contrary  to  law.  '  In  this 
danger  they  persuaded  the  twO  kings  to  unite  their  interest, 
and  to  despise  the  machinations  of  the  ej&Aori ;  "  These  magis- 
trates," said  they,  "  have  no  ptower  biit  what  they  derive  from 
some  difference  between  the  kings.  In  such  a  case  they  have 
a  right  to  support  with  their  sidTrage  the  *  prince  nvhosc*  mea- 
sures are  Salutary,  against  the  other  who  consults  not  the  pub- 
lic good ;  but  when  the  kings  are  unanimous,  nothing  can 
overrule  their  determinations.  To  resist  them  is  then  to  fight 
4against  the  laws.  For,"  as  we  said,  "  they  can  only  decide 
between  the  kings  in  cise  of  disagreement ;  when  their  senti- 
ments are  the  same,  the  ephori  have  no  right  to  interposie." 

The* 'kings,  prevailed  upon  by  this  argumei>t,  entered  the 
place  of  assembly  with  their  friends,  where  they  removed  the 
ephori  from  their  seats,  and  placed  others  in  their  room.  Age- 
pilaus  was  one  of  these  new  magistrates.  They  then  armed  a 
great  number  of  the  youth,  and  released  many  out  of  prison ; 
upon  which  theSV  adversaries  were  struck  with  terror,  expect- 
ing that  many  lives  would  be  lost.  However,  they  put  not  one 
man  to  the  sword :  on  the  contrary,  Agis  understanding  that 
Agesilaus  designed  to  kill  Leonidas  in  his  flight  to  Tegea,  and 
had  planted  assassins  for  that  purpose  on  the  way,  generously 
sent  a  party  of  men  whom  he  could  depend  upon,  to  escort 
him,  and  they  conducted  him  safe  to  Tegea. 

Thus  the  business  went  on  with  all  the  success  they  could 
desire,  and  they  had  no  farther  opposition  to  encounter.  But 
this  excellent  regulation,  so  worthy  of  Lacedaemon,  miscarried 
through  the  failure  of  one  of  its  pretended  advocates,  the  vile 
disease  of  avarice  in  Agesilaus.  He  was  possessed  of  alai^ge 
and  fine  estate  in  land,  but  at  the  same  time  deeply  in  debt  \ 
and  as  he  was  neither  able  to  pay  his  debts,  nOr  wHling  to  part 
with  his  land,  he  represented -to  Agis,  that  if  both  his  inten*^ 
tions  were  carried  into  execution  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
probably  raise  great  commotions  in  Sparta;  but  if  he  first 
obliged  the  rich  by  the  Cancelling  of  debts,  they  would  aftcr- 

*  Minerva  had  a  temple  at  Sparta  entirely  of  bra». 
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wftrds  quiady  and  readily  coBtent  to  the  dittributioii  of  landtf • 
Agestlaus  drew  Lysander,  too,  into  the  same  snare.  An  order, 
therefore,  was  issued  fm*  bringing  in  all  bonds,  (the  Laced«* 
monians  call  them  claria^  and  they  were  piled  together  in  the 
market-place,  and  burnt.  When  the  fire  began  to  bum,  the 
usul^rs  and  other  creditors  walked  off  in  great  distress.  But 
Agesilaus,  hi  a  scoffing  way,  said,-*-^^  He  never  saw  a  brighter 
or  more  glorious  fiame.^' 

The  common  people  demanded  that  the  distribution  of  landa 
should  also  be  made  immediately,  and  the  kings  gave  orders 
for  it;  but  Agesilaus  found  out  some  pretence  or  other  for 
delay,  till  it  was  time  for  Agis  to  take  the  field  in  behalf  of  the 
Achsnms,  who  were  allies  of  the  Spartans,  and  had  applied  to 
them  for  succours:  for  they  expected  that  theiEtolians  woul<| 
take  the  route  through  the  territory  of  Megara,  and  enter  Pe« 
loponnesus.  Aratus,  general  of  the  Achsans,  assembled  an 
army  to  prevent  it,  and  wrote  to  the  ephori  f<ir  assistance. 

They  immediately  sent  Agis  upon  that  service;  and  thai 
prince  went  out  with  the  highest  hopes,  on  account  of  the 
spirit  of  his  men  and  their  attachment  to  his  person.  They 
were  most  of  them  young  men  in  very  indifferent  circumT 
•tances,  who,  beino;  now  released  from  their  debts,  and  expect- 
ing  a  division  of  lands,  if  they  returned  from  the  waEr,  strove 
to  recommcfnd  themselves  as'  much  as  possible  to  Agis.  It 
was  a  most  agreeable  spectacle  to  the  cities,  to  see  them  march 
through  Peloponnesus  without  committing  the  least  violence, 
and  with  such  discipline  that  they  were  scarce  heard  as  they 
passed.  The  Greeks  said  one  to  another,*—^*  With  what  ex* 
cellent  order  and  decency  must  the  armies  under  Agesilaus, 
Ly Sander,  or  Agesilaus  of  old,  have  moved,  when  we  find  such 
exact  obedience,  such  reverence  in  these  Spartans  to  a  gene- 
ral,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  youngest  man  in  tne  whole  army  !^ 
Indeed,  diis  young  prince's  simplicity  of  diet,  his  love  of  labour, 
and  his  affecting  no  show,  either  in  nis  dress  or  arms,  above  a 
private  soldier,  made  all  the  common  people,  as  he  passed,  look 
upon  him  with  pleasure  and  admiration:  but  his  new  reguhu* 
lions  at  Lacedemon  displeased  the  rich,  and  they  were  afraid 
that  he  might  raise  commotions  every  where  among  the  com^ 
mcmalty,  and  put  them  upon  following  the  example. 

After  Agis  had  joined  Aratus  at  Corinth,  in  the  delibera- 
tions about  meeting  and  fighting  the  enemy,  he  showed  a  pro* 
Eer  courage  and  spirit,  without  any  enthusiastic  or  irrational 
ights.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, — ^^^  That  they  should  give 
battle,  and  not  suffer  the  war  to  enter  the  gates  of  Pelopon* 
nesus.  He  would  do,  however,  what  Aratus  thought  most 
expedient,  because  he  was  the  older  man,  and  general  of  the 
Achsans,  whom  he  came  not  to  dicute  to,  but  to  assist  in  the 
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It  must  be  adcoowledged  lliat  Bato*  of  Bitiot>e  relates  it  ia 
*anodier  manner.  He  says,  Aratus  was  lor  fighting,  and  Agu 
declined  it.  But  Bato  had  never  met  with  what  Aratus.writes, 
by  way  of  apciogy  for  himself,  upon  this  point.  That' general 
tells  us, — ^''  That  as  the  husbandmen  had  almost  finish^  their 
harvest,  he  thought  it  better  to  let  the  enemy  pass  than  to 
hazau'd,  by  a  battle,  the  loss  of  the  whole  countiy.''  There- 
fore,  when  Aratus  determined  not  to  fight,  and  dismissed  his 
allies  with  compliments  on  their  readiness  to  serve  him,-Agis, 
who  had  gainea  great  honour  by  his  behaviour,  marched  back 
to  Sparta,  where,  by  this  time,  internal  troubles  and  changes 
demanded  his  presence. 

Agesilaus,  still  one  of  the  e^horiy  and  delivered  from-  the 
pressure  of-  debt  which  had  weighed  down  his  spirits,  scrupled 
no  aet  of  injustice  that  might  bring  money  into  his  coffers.  He 
even  added  to  the  year  a  thirteenth  monm,  though  the  proper 
period  for  that  intercalation  was  not  come,  and  insisted  on  the 
people's  paying  supemufnerary  taxes  for  that  month.  Being 
afraid,'  however,  of  revenge  from  those  he  had  injured,  add 
seeing  himself  hated  by  all  the  world,  he  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  maintain  a  guard,  which  always  attended  him  to  the  senate- 
house.  As  to  the  kings,  he  expressed  an  utter  contempt  for-one 
of  diem;  and  tUe  respect  he  paid  the  other  he  would  have  un* 
derstood  to  be,  rather  on  account  of  his  being  his  kinsmai^ 
than  his  wearing  the  crown.  Besides,  he  propagated  a  report, 
that  he  should  be  one  of  the  ephori  the  year  following.  His 
enemies,  th^e^bre,  ctetermined  toJiazardan  immediate  attempt 
against^  him,  and  openly,  brought  back  Leonidas  from  Tegea, 
^nd  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  people  saw  it  with  plea* 
sure;  for  they  were  angry  at  finding  tnemselves deceived  with 
respect  to  the  promised  distribution  of  lands.  Agesilausvhad 
hardly  escaped  their  fury,  had  not  his  son  Hippomedon,  who 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  whole  city  on  account  of  his 
valour,  interceded  for  his  life. 

.  The  kings  both  took  sanctuary,  Agis  in  ChalcimcuB^  and 
Cleombrotus  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  It  was  against  the 
latter  that  Leonidas  was  most  incensed ;  aiyl,  therefore,  passing 
Agis  by,  he  went  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  seize  Cleom* 
brotus,  whom,  he  reproached,  in  terms  of  resentment,  widi 
conspiring  against  him,  diougb  honoured  with  his  alliance,  de» 
priving  him  of  the  crown,.  Iind  banishing  him  his  country. 

Cleombrotus  had  nothing  to  say,  but  sat  in  the  deepest  dis* 
tress  and  silence.  Chelonis,  the  daughter  of  Leonidas,  had 
looked  upon  the  injury  done  her  fatilier  as  done  to  herself: 
when  Cleombrotus  robbed  him  of  the  crown,  she  left  him,  to 
console  her  father  in  his  misfortune.    While  he  was  in  sane* 

*  He  wrote  the  histoiy  of  Penwu 
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tuaiy,  she  staid  with  him,  and  when  he  reth^dt  she  attended 
him  In  his  flight,  83rmpathi£ing  with  his  sorrow,  and  full  of  re- 
sentment against  Cleombrotus.  But  when  the  fortunes  of  her 
fiither  changed,  she  chwaged  too.  She  joined  her  husband  as 
a  suppliant,  a^d  was  found  sitting  by  him  with  f^reat  marks  of 
tenderness,  and  her  two  children;  one  on  each  side,  at  her  feet. 
The  whole  company  were  much  struck  at  the  sight,  and  they 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  when  they  considered  her  good* 
ness  of  heart,  and  such  superior  instances  of  affection. 
*  Chelonis  then  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and  dishevelled 
hair,  dius  addressed  Leonidas : — *'*'  It  was- not,  my  dear  father^ 
compassion  for  Cleombrotus  which  put  me  in  thia  habit,  and 
gave  me  this  look  of  misery. .  My  sorrows  took  their  date 
with  your  misfortunes  and  your  banishment,  and  have  ever 
since  remained  my  familiar  companions.  Now  you.  have  c«n» 
quered  3rour  enemies,  and  are  again  king  of  Sparta,  should  I 
still  retain  these  ensigns  of  affliction,  or  assume  festival  and 
royal  ornaments,  while  the  husband  of  my  youth,  whon^  you 
gave  me,  falls  a  victim  to  your  vengeance  i  If  his  own  sub- 
mission,  if  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  cannot  propitiate 
you,  he  must  suffer  a  severer  punishment  for.  his  offences  than 
you  require;— he  must  see  his  beloved  wife  die  before  him. 
For  how  can.  I  live  and  support  the  sight  of  niy-own  sex,  after 
both  my  husband  and  my  nither  have  refused  to  hearken  to 
my  supplication,— when  it  appears  that,  both  as  a  wife  and  a 
daughter,  I  am  bom  to  be  miserable  with  my  feanlly?  If  this 
poor  man  had  any  plausible  reasons  for  what  he  did,  I  ob* 
viated  them  idl  by  forsaking  him  to  follow  you.  But  you  fur* 
Diah  him  with  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  misbehaviour,  Jby 
showing  that  a  crown  is  so  great  and  desirable  an  object,  that 
a  son-in-law  must  be?  slain,  and  a  daughter  utterly  disTegmled) 
where  that  is  in  the  question. 

Chelonis,  after  this  supplication,  rested  her  cheek  upon  her 
husband's  head,  and,  with  an  eye  dim  and  languid  with  sorrow^ 
looked  round  on  the  spectators.  Leonidas  consulted  his 
fiiends  upon  the  point,  and  then  commanded  Cleombrotus  to 
rise  and  go  into  exile ;  but  he  desired  Chelonis  to  stay,  and 
not  leave  so  affectionate  a  father,  who  had  been  kind  enough 
to  grant  her  husband's  life.  Chelonis,  however,  would  not  be 
persuaded.  When  her  husband  was  risen  from  the  ground^ 
she  put  one  child  in  his  arms,  and  took  the  other  herself,  and 
after  having  paid  due  homage  at  the  altar  where  they  had  taken 
sanctuary,  she  went  with  him  into  banishment :  so  that,  had 
not  Cleombrotus  been  corrupted  with  the  love  of  false  glory, 
he  must  have  diought  exile  with  auch  a  woman  a  greater  hap- 
piness  than  a  kingdom  widiout  her. 

After  Cleombrotus  was  thus  expelled,  the  epkori  removed, 
and  others  put  in  their  place,  Leonidas  laid  a  achame  to  get 
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Ag»  into  hia  power.  At  first  ht  desired  him  to  leave  his 
sanctuary,  and  resume  his  share  in  the  government: — ^^  Fot 
the  people^''  be  said,  ^*  thought  he  might  well  be  pardoned,  as 
m  young  man^  ambkious  of  honour;  and  the 'rather,- because 
they,  as  well  as  he,  had  been  deceived  by  the  craft  of  Agesi* 
laus."  But  when  be  found  that  Agis  suspected  him,  and  chose 
to  stay  where  he  was,  he  threw^ff  the  mask  of  kindness.  Am- 
phares,  Demoehares,  and  Arcesilaus,  used  to  give  Agis  their 
company,  tor  they  were  his  intimate  friends.  They  likewise 
Conducted  him  frota  the  temple  to  the  bath,  and,  after  he  had 
badied,  brought  him  back  to  the  sanctuary.  Amphares  had 
lately  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  plate  and  other  rich  furniture 
of  Agesistrata^  and  he  hoped,  that  if  he  could  destix>y  die  king 
«id  the  princesses  pf  his  family,  he  might  keep  those  good3  as 
his  own.  On  this  account,  he  is  said  to  have  first  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  Lepnidas,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  ephorty  his  colleagues,  to  do  the  same. 

As  Agis  ^lent  the^J«at  of  his  time  in  the  temple,  and  onty 
went  out  to  the  bath,  they  resolved  to  make  use  of  that  oppor* 
tunity.  Therefore,  one  day  on  his  return,  they  met  him  with 
a  great  appearance  of  friendship,  and  as  they  conducted  him 
on  his  way,  conversed  with  much  freedom  and  gaiety,  which 
his  yxMix  and  their  intimacy  with«him  seemed  to  warrant. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  turning  of  a  street,  which  led  to  the 
prison,  Amphares,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  arrested  hims-— ^'  I 
take  you,  Agier,"  sud  he,  ^Snto  custody,  in  order  to  .your 
giving  account  to  the  ephori  of  your  administration."  At  the 
same  ume,  Demoghares,  who  was  a  tall  strong  man,  wrapped 
his  cloak  about  his  head,  and  dragged  lum  off.  The  rest,  as 
they  had  previously  concerted  the  thing,  pushed  him  on  be- 
hind; and  no  one  coming  to  his  rescue  or  assistance^  he  was 
committed  to  prison. 

Lconidas  presently  came  with  a  strong  band  of  mercenaries 
to  secure-  the  prison  without;  and  the  ephori  entered  it  with 
such  senators  as  were  of  their  party.  They  began,  as  in  a  ju« 
dicial  process,  with  demanding  what  he  had  to  ssiy  in  defence 
of  his  proceedings-;  and  as  the  }^ung  prince  only  laughed  at 
their  dissimulation,  Amphares  told  him,*-^^^  They  would  soon 
make  him  weep  for  his  presumption."  Anodier  of  the  ephori 
seeming  inclined  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  excusing  himself  and 

Etting  dE,  asked  hmi^—'^  Whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaus 
d  not  forced  him  into  the  measures  he  took?"  But  A^s 
answered,*— ^^  I  was  forced  by  no  man;  it  was  my  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  my  desire  to  imitate  him^ 
which  mad^  me  adopt  his  form  of  government."  Then  the 
same  magistrate  demanded,**— ^  Whcdier  he  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  ?" .  and  his  answer  was,-^^^  I  shall  never  repent  of 
90  glorious  m  design,  diough  I  see  deodi  beftno  mj  c^ds*" 
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Upon  this  tbey  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and  com-^ 
manded  the  officers  to  carry  him  into  the  decade^  which  is  a 
small  apartment  in  the  prison  where  they  strangle  malefac- 
tors. But. the  officers  durst  not  touch  him,  and  the  very  mer- 
cenaries declined  it;  for  they  thought  it  impious  to  lay  violent 
bands  on  a  king.  Demochares  seeing  this,.loaded  them  with 
reproaches^  and  threatened  to  punish  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  laid  hold  on  Agis  himself,  and  thrust  him  into  the 
dungeon. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  the 
prison-gatfcs  with  lanterns  and  torches.  Among  the  num- 
bers who  resented  these  proceedings,  were  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  Agis,  crying  out  and  begging  that  the  kiqg . 
might  be  heard  and  judged  by  the  people  in  fuU  assembly. 
But  this,  instead  of  procuring  him  a  respite,  hastened  his  exe- 
cution; for  they  were  afraid  he  would  be  rescued  in  the  night 
if  the  tumult,  should  increase. 

As  Agis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceived  one  of  the 
officers  lamenting  his  fate  with  tears  ;^  upon  which  he  said,-^ 
^My  friend,  dry  up  your  tears;  for,* as  I  suffer  innocently,  I 
am  in  a  better  condition  than  those  who  condemn  me  contfarjr 
to  law  and  justice.^'  So  saying,  he  cheerfully  offered  his  neck 
to  the  executioner. 

Amphares  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agesistrata  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  on  account  of  their  long  intimacy  and  friendship. 
He  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  told  her, — ^'^  No  farther 
violence  should  be  offered  her  son,  nor  should  he  now  have 
any  hard  treatment."  He  told  her,  too,  she  might  so  in  and 
see  her  son  if  she  pleased.  She  desired  that  her  mother  might 
be  admitted  with  her;  and  Amphares  assured  her  there  would 
be  no  Dbjection.  When  he  had  let  them  in,  he  commanded  the 
gates  to  be  locked  again,  and  Archidamia  to  be  first  intro- 
duced. She  was  very  old,  and  had  lived  in  great  honour  and 
esteem  among  the  Spartans.  After  she  was  put  to  death,  he 
ordered  Agesistrau  to  walk  in.  She  did  so,  and  beheld  her 
son  extended  on  the  ground,  and  her  mother  hanging  by  the 
neck.  She  assisted  die  officers  in  taking  Archidamia  down, 
placed  the  body  by  that  of  Agis,  and  wrapped  it  decently  up. 
Then  embracing  her  son,  and  kissing  him,  she  said, — ^^^My 
son,  thy  too  great  moderation,  lenity,  and  humani^,  have 
ruined  both  thae  and  us."  Amphares,  who,  from  the  door, 
saw  and  heard  all  that  passed,  went  up  in  great  fury  to  Age- 
sistrata, and  said,-^^*  If  you  approved  your  son's  actions,  you 
shall  also  have  his  reward."  She  rose  up  to  meet  her  fate,  and 
said,  with  a  sigh  for  her  country,-— ^^  May  all  this  be  for  the 
good  of  Sparta!" 

When  these  events  were  reported  in  the  city,  and  the  three 
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corpses  carried  out,  the  terror  the  sad  scene  inspired  was  not 
so  great  but  that  the  people  openly  expressed  their  grief  and 
indignation,  and  their  hatred  of  Leonidas  and  Amphares;  for 
they  were  persuaded  that  there  had  not  been  such  a  train  of 
villanous  and  impious  actions  at  Sparta  since  the  Dorians  first 
inhabited  Pelc^onnesus.  The  majesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta 
had  been  held  in  such  veneration,  even  by  their  enemies,  that 
they  had  scrupled  to  strike  them  wh^n  they  had  opportunity 
for  it  in  battle.  Hence  it  was,  that,  in  the  many  actions  be* 
tween  t^e  Laced«monian»  and  the  other  Gr^ks,  die  former 
had  lost  only  their  king  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  by  a  javelin  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  little  before  the  times  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedoiK  As  for  Theopompu&r,  who,  as  the  Messenians  affirm, 
wfis  slain  by  Aristomenes,  the  Lacedaenionians  deny  it,  and 
say  he  was  only  wounded.  That,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute;  hut  it  is  certain  that  Agis  was  the  first  king  of  Lace* 
i)asmon  put  to  death  by  tlie  ephori;  and  that  he  suffered  only 
for  engaging  in  an  enterprise  that  was  truly  glorious  and  wor- 
thy of  Sparta ;  though  he  was  of  an  age  at  which  even  errors 
are  considered  as  pardonable.  His  friends  had  more  reason  to 
complain  of  him  than  hh  enemies,  for  saving  Leonidas,  and 
trusting  his  associates,' in  the  undesigning'  generosity  add 
gbodsess  of  his  heart. 
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After  Agis  was  put  to  death,  Leonidas  inteuded  the  same; 
fate  for  his  brother  Archidamus;  but  that  prince  saved  him* 
self  by  a  timely  retreat.  However,  his  wife  Agiatis,  who  was 
newly  brought  to  be^,  was  forced  by  the  tyrant  from  her  owq 
house,  and  given  to  his  son  Cleomenes.  Cleomenes  was  not 
quite  come  tp  years  of  maturity,  but  his  father  was.  not  willing 
ttiat  any  other  man  should  have  the  lady ;  for  she  was  daughtei; 
to  Gylippus,  and  heiress  to  his  great  estate ;  and,  in  beai^ty,  as 
well  as  nappiness  of  temper  and  conduct,  superior  to  all  tho- 
women  of  Greece..  She  left  nothing  unattempted  to  prevent 
her  being  forced  into  this  match,  but  found  all  he^  efforts  in- 
effectual. Therefore,  when  she  was'  married  to  Cleomenes, 
she  made  him  a  good  and  affectionate  iirife,  though  she  hated 
his  father.  Cleomenes  was  passionately  fond  of  her  from  the 
first;  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  made  him  sympathize 
with  her  on  the  mournful  remembrance  of  Ag^s.  He  would 
often  ask  her  for  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  and 
listen  with  great  attention  to  her  account  of  his  sentiments  and 
designs. 

Ckopnenes  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  had  a  native  great- 
ness of  mind.  Nature  had,  moreover,  disposed  him  to  tem- 
E ranee  and  simplicity  of  manners  as  much  as  Agis,  "but  he 
d  not  his  calmness  and  moderation.  His  spirit  had  an  ardour 
in  it;  and  there  was  an  impetuosity  in  his  pursoits  of  honour, 
or  whatever  appeared  to  him  under  th^t  character.*  He  thought 
it  most  glorious  to  reign  oyer  a  willing  people;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  it  not  inglorious  to  subdue  their  reluc- 
tances, and  bring  them  against  iheir  inclinations  into  what  was 
good  and  salutary. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Sparta.  He  saw  that  ease  and  pleasure  were  the  great 
objects  with  the  people:  that  the  king  paid  but  litde  regard  to 
public  concerns,  and,  if  nobody  gave  him  any  disturbance, chose 
to  spend  his  time  in  the  enjoyments  of  affluence  and  luxury; 
that  individuals,  entirely  actuated  by  self-interest,  paid  no  at- 
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tention  to  the  business  of  the  state,  any  farther  than  they  could 
turn  it  to  their  own  emolument.  And  what  rendered  the  pros« 
pect  still  more  melancholy,  it  appeared  dangerous  to  make  any 
mention  of  training  the  youth  to  strong  exercises  and  strict 
temperance,  to  preserving  fortitude,  and  universal  equality, 
since  the  proposing  of  these  things  cost  Agis  his  life. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  Cleomenes  was  instructed  in  philosophy, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  by  Sphsrus  the  Borysthenitfc,* 
who  came  to  Lacedaemon,  and  taught  the  youth  with  great 
diligence  and  success.  Sphserus  was  one  of  the  principal  dis- 
ciples  of  Zeno  the  Citiean  ;f  and  it  seems  that  he  admired  the 
strength  of  genius  he  found  in  Cleomenes,  and  added  fresh  in- 
centives to  his  love  of  glory.  We  are  informed,  that  when 
Leonidas  of  old  was  asked, — **  What  he  thought  of  the  poetry 
Qf  Tyrtaeus  ?"  he  said, — "  I  think  it  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  courage  of  our  youth ;  for  the  enthusiasm  with  whith  it  in- 
spires them  makes  them  fear  no  danger  in  battle."  So  t^c 
Stoic  philosophy:^  may  put  person?  of  great  and  fiery  spirits 
upon  enterprises  that  are  too  desperate ;  but  in  those  of  a 
grave  and  a  mild  disposition,  it*  will  produce  all  the  good  ef« 
fects  lor  which  if  was  designed. 

When  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  came  to  the  crown,  he 
observed  that  all  ranks  of  men  were  utterly  corrupted.  The 
rich  had  an  eye  only  to  private  profit  and  pleasure,  and  utterly 
neglected  the  public  interest.  The  common  people,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meanness  of  their  circumstances,  had  no  spirit 
for  war,  or  ambition  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  Spartan 
exercises.  Cleomfenes  himself  had  oply  the  name  of  king, 
while  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ephori.  He,  there- 
fore, soon  began  to  think  of  changing  the  present  posture  of 
affairs.  He  had  a  friend  called  Xenares,  united  to  him  by  such 
an  affection  as  the  Spartans  called  inspiration.  Him  he  first 
sounded ;  inquiring  of  him  what  kind  of  prince  Agis  was ;  by 
what  steps,  and  with  wHaf  associates,  he  came  into  the  way  he 
took.  Xenares  at  first  consented  readily  enough  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  and  gave  him  an  exact  narrative  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings. But  when  he  found  that  Cleomenes  interested  himself 
deeply  in  the  affair,  and  took  such  an  enthusiastic  pleasure  in 
the  new  schemes  of  Agis,  as  to  desire  to  hear  them  again  and 
again,  he  reproved  bis  distempered  inclinations,  and  at  last 

*  This.  SphseruB  was  bom  towarda  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ddpfausy  and  flouriabed  under  that  of  Euer^ etea.  Diogenea  Laertiua  has 
given  ua  a  catalogue  of  hia  works,  which  were  conaiderable.  He  was  the 
acholar  of  Zeno,  and  afterwards  of  Cleanthea. 

f  He  waa  so  called  to  distingaish  him  from  Zeno  of  Elea,  a  city  of  Lacani«» 
who  flooriahed  about  two  hundred  yeara  after  the  death  of  Zeno  the  CitieMi. 
Citium,  of  which  the  ekier  Zeno.  waa  a  native,  waa  a  town  in  Cyprua. 

t  From  its  tendency  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  death,  and  a  belief  ia  the 
agency  of  ProvideDce. 
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•ndrel^  left  Ms  compaijy.  However,  he  did  not  acquaint  any 
one  with  the  eause  of  dieir  misunderstanding,  but  only  said,— - 
**  Cleomenes  knew  very  well."  As  Xenares  so  strongly  op- 
posed the  king^s  project,  he  thought  others  might  be  as  little 
disposed  to  come  into  it;  and,  therefore,  he  concerted  the 
whole  matter  by  himself.  In  the  persuasion  that  he  could 
more  easily  ettiect  his  intended  change  in  time  of  war  than  in 
peace,  he  embroiled  his  country  with  the  Achsans,  who  had 
mdeed  giveh  sufficient  occasion  of  complaint.  For  Aratus, 
who  was  the  leading  mam  among  them,  had  laid  it  d6wn  as  a 
principle,  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  to  reduce 
all  Peloponnesus  to  one  body.  This  was  the  end  he  had  in 
view  in  his  numerous  expeditions,  and  in  s^U  the  proceedings 
of  government,  during  the  many  years  that  he  held  the  reins 
in  Achaia.  And  indeed  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  secure  Peloponnesus  against  his  enemies  without. 
He  had  succeeded  with  most  of  the  states  of  that  peninsula : 
the  Lacedemonians  and  Eleans,  and  such  of  the  Arcadians  as 
Were  in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  were  all  that  stood  out. 
Upon  the  death  of  Leonidas,  lie  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Arcadians,  particularly  those  who  bordered  upon  the 
Achaean.s ;  by  this  mean$  designing  to  try  how  the  Lacedemo- 
nians stood  inclined.  '  As  for  Cleomenes,  he  despised  'him  as 
a  young  man  without  experience. 

The  ephori^  .however/  sent  Cleomenes  to  seize  Athenaeum,* 
near  Belbina.  This  .place  is  one  of  the  keys  of  Laconia,  and 
was  then  in  dispute  between  the  Spartans  and  Megalopolitans. 
Cleomenes  accordingly  took  it,  and  fortified  it.  Aratusmade 
no  remonstrance,  but  marched  by  night  to  surprise  Tegea  imd 
Orchomenus.  However,  the  persons  who  had  promised  to  be«> 
tray  those  places  to  him  found  their  hearts  fail  ttvem  when  they 
came  to  the  point,  and  he  retired  undiscovered,  as  he  thought. 
Upon  this  Cfleomenes  wrote  to  him,  in  a  familiar  wav,  desiring 
to  know,-^^^  Whither  he  marched  the  night  before  ?  Aratus 
answered, — ^'^  That  understanding  his  design  to  fortify  Bel- 
bina,  the  intent  of  his  last  motion  was  to  prevent  that  mea- 
sure.''  Cleomenes  humorously  replied, — ^^  I  am  satisfied  with 
die  account  of  your  march,  but  should  be  glad  to  know  where 
those  torches  and  ladders  were  marching." 

Aratus  cQuld  not  help  laughing  at  the  jest ;  and  he  asked 
what  kind  of  a  man  this  young  prince  was  f  Democrates,  a  Lace- 
demonian exile,  answered, — ^*'  If  you  design  to  do  any  thing 
against  the  Spartans,  you  must  do  it  quickly,  before  the  spurs 
of  this  cockerel  be  grown." 

Cleonaenes,  with  a  few.  horse,  and  three  hundred  foot,  was 
now  posted  in  Arcadia.    The  ephori^  apprehensive  of  a  war^ 

*  A  temple  of  l^r?t. 
VOL.  III.  3  D 
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commanded  him  home,  and  he  obeyed ;  but  finding  that^  in 
consequence  of  this  retre9t,  Aratus  had  taken  Caphyae,  they 
ordered  him  to  take  the  field  again.  Cleomenes  made  himself 
master  of  Methydrium,  and  ravaged  the  territories,  of  Argos. 
Whereupon  the  Acheans  marched  against  him  with  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Aristomachus.  Cleomene^  met  him  at  Palantium,  and  offered 
him  battle ;  but  Aratus,  intimidated  by  this  instance  of  the 
young  princess  spirit,  dissuaded  the  general  from  engaging, 
and  retreated.  This  retreat  exposed  Aratus  to  reproach 
among  the  Achaeans,  and  to  scorn  and  contempt  among  the 
SpaHans,  whose  army  consisted  not  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand men.  Cleomenes,  elevated  with,  this  success,  began  to 
talk  in  a  higher  tone  among  the  people,  and  bade  them  remem- 
ber an  expression  of  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  who  said,— 
^^  The  Lacedsemonians  seldom  inquired  the  nupiber  of  their 
enemies,  but  the  place  where  they  cpuld.be  found." 

After  this  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eleans,  against 
whom  the  Achse^s  had  ^ow  turned  their  arms.  He  attacked 
ithe  latter  at  Lycseum  as  they  were  upon  the  retreat,  and  put 
them  entirely  to  the  rou^^  not  only  spreading  terror  through 
their  whole  army,  but  killing  great  numbers,  and  making  many 
prisoners.  It  was  even  reported  among  the  Greeks  that  Aratus 
was  of  the  number  of  the  slain.  Aratus,  availing  himself  in 
the  best  manner  of  the  opportunity,  with  the  troops  that  at- 
tended him  in  his  flight,  marched  immediately  to  Mantinea, 
and  coming  upon  it  by  surprise,  took  it,  and  secured  it  for  the' 
Achseana. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  dispirited  at  this  loss,  opposed 
.  Cleomenes  in  his  inclination  for  war.  He  therefore  bethought 
himself  of  calling  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  from 
Messene,  to  whom,  in.  the  other  family,  the  crown  belonged ; 
for  }ie  imagined  that  the  power  of  the  ephori  would  not  be  so 
foMnidable  when  the  kingly  government,  according  to  the  Spar- 
tan constitution,  .was  complete,  and  had  its  proper  weight  in 
the  8ca]j^.  The  party  that,  had  put  Agis  to  death,  perceiving 
this,  and  dreading  vengeance  from  Archidamus,  if  he  should 
be  established  on  the  throne,  took  this  method  to  prevent  it: — 
They  joined  in  inviting  him  to  come  privately  to  Sparta,  and 
even  assisted  him  in  his  return ;  but  they  assassinated  him  im- 
mediately after.  .Whether  it  was  against  the  consent  of  Cleo- 
menes, as  Phylarchus  thinks,  or  whether  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  abandon  that  unhappy  prince,  we  cannot  take  upon  us 
to  say.  The  greatest  part  of  the  blame^,  however,  fell  upon 
those  friends,  who,  if  he  gave  his  consent,  were  supposed  to 
have  teased  him  into  it. 

By  this  time  he  was  resolved  to  carry  his  intended  changes 
into  immediate  execution  %and,  therefore,  he  bribed  the  ephori 
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to  permit  him  to  renew  the  war.  He  gained  also  many  others 
by  the  assistance  of  his  mother  Gratesiclea,  who  liberally  sup- 
plied him  with  money,  and  joined  in  his  schemes  of  glory. 
Nay,  it  is  said,  that  though  disinclined  to  marry  again,  for  her 
son's  sake  she  accepted  a  man  who  had  great  interest  and  au- 
thority among  the  people. 

One  of  his  first  operations  was  the  going  to  seize  Leuctra, 
which  is  a  place  within  the  dependencies  of  Megalopolis.  The 
Achseans  hastened  to  its  relief  under  the  command  of  Aratus ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls,  in  which  part  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  army  was  beaten.  But  Aratus  stopping  the 
pursuit  at  a  defile  which  was  in  the  way,  Lysiadas*  the  Me- 
galopolitan,  offended  at  the  order,  encouraged  the  cavalry  un- 
der his  command  to  pursue  the  advantages  they  had  gained ; 
by  which  means  he  entangled  them  among  vineyards,  ditcKes, 
and  other  enclosures,  where  they  were  forced  to  break  their 
ranks,  and  fell  into  great  disorder.  Cleomenes  seeing  his  "Op- 
portunity, commanded  the  Tarentines  and  Cretans  to  fall  upoit 
them ;  and  Lysiadas,  after  great  exertions  of  valour,  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  The  Lacedaemojiiatid,  thus  encouraged,  re- 
turned'to  the  action  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  rpiired  the  whole 
Achaean  army.  After  a  considerable  carnage,-  a  truce  was 
granted  the  survivors,  and  they  were  permitted  to  bury  their 
dead ;  but  Cleomenes  ordered  the  body  of  Lysiadas  to  be 
brought  to  him.  He  clothed  it  in  robes  of  purple,  and  put- a 
crown  upon  its  head ;  and  in  this  attire  he  sent  it  to  the  gates 
of  Megalopolis.  This  was  that  Lysiadas  who  restored  liberty 
to  the  city  m  which  he  was  an  absolute  prince,  tad  united  it  to 
the  Achsan  league. 

Cleomenes,  greatly  elated  with  this  victory,  thouj^ht,  if  mat- 
ters were  once  entirely  at  his  disposal  in  Sparta,  the  AchseauB 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  stand  before  him.  For  this  reasoir, 
he  endeavoured  to  copvince  his  father-in-law,  MegistOnous, 
that  the  yoke  of  the  efihori  ought  to  be  broken,  and  an  equal 
division  of  property  to  be  made ;  by  means  of  which  equality 
Sparta  would  resume  her  ancient  valour,  and  once«more  rise 
to  the  empire  of  Greece.  Megistonoiis  complied,  and  the  king 
then  took  two  or  three  other  friends  into  the  scheme. 

About  that  time  one  of  the  ephori  had  a  surprising  dream 
as  he  slept  in  the  temple  of  Pasiphaa.  He  thought  that,  in 
the  court  where  the  ephori  used  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  bu- 
siness, four  chairs  were  taken  away,  and  only  one  left.  And 
as  he  was  wondering  at  the  change,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the 
sanctuary,  which  said, — ^*'  This  is  best  for  Sparta."  The  ma- 
gistrate related  this  vision  of  his  to  Cleomenes,  who  at  first    . 

I 
*  In  the  text  it  is  LyMadat ;  but  Polybius  caUs  bim  Lyriodat;  fo  does  Plu- 
tarch in  another  place. 
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va8  gready  disconcerted,  thinking  that  some  suspicion  had  ledl 
him  to  sound  his  intentions.  But  when  he  found  that  there 
was  no  fiction  in  the  case,  he  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
purpose;  and  taking  with  him  such  of  the  citizens  as  he  thought 
most  likely  to  oppose  it,  he  marched  against  Heraeaand  Alsaea, 
two  cities  belonging  to  the  Ach»an  league,  and  took  them* 
After  this,  he  laid  in  store  of  provis.ions  at  Orchomenus,  and 
then  besieged  Mantinea.  At  last  he  so  harassed  the  Lacede- 
monians, by  a  variety  of  long  marches,  that  most  of  them  de- 
sired to  be  left  in  Arcadia,  and  he  returned  to  Sparta  with  the 
mercenaries  only.  By  the  way  he  communicated  his  design 
to  such  of  them  as  he  believed  most  attached  to  his  interest, 
and  advanced  slowly,  that  he  might  come  upon  the  ephori  as 
they  were  at  supper. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  sent  Euryclidas  before 
him  to  the  hall  where  those  magistrates  used  to  sup,  upon  pre- 
tence .of  his  being  charged  with  some  message  relative  to  the 
army.  He  was  accompanied  by  Thericion  and  Phcebis,  and 
two  other  young  men  who  had  been  educated  with  Cleomenes, 
and  whom  the  Spartans  call  Samothracians,^  These  were  at 
the  head  of  a  small  party.  While  £uryclidas  was  holding  the 
ephori  in  discourse,  the  others  ran  uppn  them  with  their  drawn 
swords.  They  were  all  slain  but  Agesilaus,  and  he  was  then 
thought  to  have  shared  the  same  fate,  for  he  was  the  first  man 
that  fell ;  but  in  a  little  time  he  conveyed  himself  silently  out 
of  the  room,  and  crept  into  a  litde  building  which  was  the 
temple  of  Feah.  This  temple  was  generally  shut  up,  but  then 
happened  to  be  open.  When  he  was  got  in,  be  immediately 
barred  the  door.  The  other  four  were  despatched  outright ; 
and  so  were  above  ten  more  who  came  to  their  assistance. 
Those  who  remained  quiet,  received  no  harm  ;  nor  were  any 
hindered  from  departing  the  city.  Nay,  Agesilaus  himself 
was  spared,  when  ne  came  the  next  day  out  of  the  temple. 

The  Lacedaemonians  have  not  only  temples  dedicated  to 
Frar,  but  also  to  Death,  to  Laughter,  and  many  of  the 
passions.  •  Nor  do  they  pay  homage  to  Fear^  as  one  pf  the 
noxious  and  destroying  demons,  but  they  consider  it  as  the 
best  cement  of  society.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  ephori^  (as 
Aristotle  tells  us,)  when  they  entered  upon  their  office,  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  people  should  shave  their 
upper  lip,  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  that  they  might  not  be 

*  All  the  cominentators  agree  that  Sctfco^gauutc  is  a  corruption.  Palmerins 
proposes  to  read  nudrvp,  Pythians,  So  at  Sparta  they  csdled  two  persons 
whom  the  king  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  who  used  to  eat  at 
the  king^s  table.  But  rivd-Mc  is  rery  distant  in  sound  from  X«/uod{«juc(.  The 
editor  of  the  former  English  translation  proposes,  by  no  means  unhappily*  to 
read  o^e^^ftrro;,  which  is  eynonymous  to  ^vrT^o^vc.  Proper  regard  ought  to 
be  paid,  too,  to  the  conjecture  of  Bryan  and  Uu  Soul,  who  offer  us  Sa^iutrr^^C' 
This  signifies  ^ertonf  i»ho  give  therignal  o/baitUt  pnefecis,  generaU, 
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under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  severity.  As  for 
the  shaving  of  the  upper  lip,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  design  of 
that  injunction  is,  to  teach  the  ybuth  obedience  in  the  smallest 
matters.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  ancients  did  not  think 
that  valour  consists  in  the  exemption  from  fear ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  fear  of  reproach,  and  the  dread  of  infamy.  For 
those  who  stand  most  in  fear  of  the*law,  act  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity  against  the  enemy ;  and  they  who  are  most  tender 
of  their  reputation,  look  with  the  least  concern  upon  other 
dangers.  Therefore,  one  of  the  poets  said  well, — 
Ingenuous  shame  resides  with  fear. 

Hence  Homer  makes  Helen  say  to  her  father-in-law,  Pria- 
mus,— 

Before  thy  presence,  father,  I  appear 

With  conscious  shame  and  referential  fear.— Po^. 

And,  in  another  place,  he  says,  the  Grecian  troops 
With  fear  and  silence  on  their  chiefs  attend. 

For  reverence,  in  vulgar  minds,  is  generally  the  concomitant 
of  fear.  And,  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  placed  the  tem- 
ple of  Fear  near  the  hall  where  the  ephori  used  to  eat,  to  show 
that  their  authorit}'  was  nearly  equal  to  the  regal. 

Next'day  Cleomenes  proscribed  eighty  of  the  citizens,  whom 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  expel;  and  he  removed  all  the  seats 
of  the  e/^Aori  except  one,  in  which  he  designed  to  sit  himself, 
to  hear  causes,  and  despatch  other  business.  Then  he  assem- 
bled the  people,  in  order  to  explain  and  defend  what  he  had 
done.  His  speech  was  to  this  effect: — ^''The  administration 
was  put  by  Lycurgus  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  and  the  senate ; 
and  Sparta  was  governed  by  them  a  long  time,  without  any 
occasion  for  other  magistrates.  But,  as  the  Messenian  war 
was  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  kings,  having  the 
armies  to  command,  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  decision 
of  causes  at  home,  they  pitched  upon  some  of  their  friends  to 
be  left  as  their  deputies  for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  of 
ephori^  or  inspectors.  At  first  they  behaved  as  substitutes  and 
servants  to  the  kings;  but,  by  little  and  little,  they  got  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  and  insensibly  erected  their  office 
into  an  independent  magistracy.*  A  proof  of  this  is  a  custom 
which  has  obtained  till  this  time,  that  when  the  ephori  sent  for 
the  king,  he  refused  to  hearken  to  the  first  and  second  message, 
and  did  not  attend  them  till  they  sent  a  third.  Asteropus 
was  the  first  of  the  ephori  who  raised  their  office  to  that  height 

•  When  the  authority  of  the  kin^  was  grown  too  enormous,  Theopompus 
.  found  it  necessary  to  curb  it,  by  the  institution  of  the  ephori.    But  they  were 
not,  as  Cleomenes  says  they  w«re»in  their  first  establishment,  ministers  to  the 
kings. 
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of  authority,  many  ages  after  their  creation.  While  they  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  was  better  to  endure  than 
to  remove  them ;  but  when,  by  their  usurpations,  they  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  form  of  government,  when  they  deposed 
some  kings,  put  others  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial,  and 
threatened  those  princes  who  desire  to  see  the  divine  constitu- 
tion of  their  country  in  ifs  original  lustre,  they  became  abso- 
lutely insupportable.  Had  it  been  possible,  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  to  have  exterminated  those  pests  which  they 
had  introduced  into  Laceds&mon ;  such  as  luxury,  superfluous 
expense,  debts,  usury,  and  those  more'  ancient  evils,  poverty 
and  riches,  I  should  then  hikve  thought  myself  the  happiest  of 
kings.  In  curing  the  distempers  of  my  country,  I  should  have 
been  considered  as  the  physician  whose  lenient  hand  heals 
without  giving  pain.  But  for  'what  necessity  has  obliged  me 
to  do,  I  have  the  authority  of  liycurgus,  who,  though  neither 
king  nor  magistrate,  but  only  a  private  man,  took  upon  him  to 
act  as  a  king,*  and  appeared  publicly  in  arms.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Charilaus,  the  reigning  prince,  in 
great  consternation,  fled  to  the  altar.  '  But  being  a  mild  and 
patriotic  king,  he  soon  entered  into  the  designs  of  Lycurgus, 
and  accepted  his  new  form  of  government.  Therefore,  the 
proceedings  of  Lycurgus  are  an  evidence  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  new-model  a  constitution,  without  the  terror  of  an 
armed  force.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  applied  that  remedy 
with  great  moderation  ;  only  ridding  myself  of  such  as  op- 
posed the  true  interest  of  Lacedaemon.  Among  the  rest,  I 
shall  make  a  distribution  of  all  the  lands,  and  clear  the  people 
of  their  debts.  Among  the  strangers,  I  shall  select  some  of 
the  best  and  ablest,  that  they  may  be  admitted  citizens  of  Spar- 
ta, and  protect  her  with  their  arms ;  and  that  we  may  no  longer 
see  Laconia  a  prey  to  the  iEtolians  and  Illyrians  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  concerned  for  its  defence." 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  was  the  first  to  surren- 
der his  own  estate  into  the  public  stock.  His  father-in-law, 
Megistonous,  and  his  other  friends,  followed  his  example. 
The  rest  of  the  citizens  did  the  same^  and  then  the  land  was 
divided.  He  even  assigned  lots  for  each  of  the  persons  whom 
he  had  driven  into  exile  ;  and  declared  that  they  should  all  be 
recalled  when  tranquillity  had  once  more  taken  place.  Having 
filled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out  of  the  best  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  countries,  he  raised  a  body  of  four 
thousand  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  the  two-handed  pike  in- 
stead of  the  javelin,  and  to  hold  their  shields  by  a  handle,  and 
not  by  a  ring,  as  before.  ■  Then  he  applied  himself  to  the  edu- 

*  Lycorgxis  never  assumed  or  aspired  to  regal  authority:  and  Cleomencs 
mentions  this  only  take  off  the  odium  from  himself. 
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cation  of  the  youA,  and  formed  them  with  all  the  strictness  of 
Lacedemonian  discipline  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  Spheerus.  Their  schools  of  exercise,  and  their  re- 
fectories, were  soon  brought  into  that  good  order  which  they 
had  of  old ;  some  being  reduced  to  It  by  compulsion,  but  the 
greatest  part  coming  voluntarily  into  that  noble  training  pecu- 
liar to  Sparta.  However,  to  prevent  any  offence  that  might  be 
taken  at  the  name  of  monarcny,  he  made  his  brother  Euclidas 
his  partner  to  the  throne ;  and  this  was  the  only  time  that  the 
Spartans  had  two  kings  of  the  same  family. 

He  observed  that  the  Achsans,  and  Aratus,  the  principal 
man  among  them,  were  persuade^  that  the  late  change  had 
brought  the  Spartan  affairs  into  a  doubtful  and  unsettled  state ; 
and  that  he  would  not  quit  the  city  while  it  was  in  such  ^  fer- 
ment. He,  therefore,  thought  it  would  have  both  its  honour 
and  utility,  to  show  the  enemy  how  readily  his  troops  would 
obey  him.  In  consequence  of  which  he  entered  the  Megalo- 
politan  territories,  where  he  spread  desolation,  and  made  ar 
very  considerable  booty.  In  one  of  his  last  marches  he  seiz- 
ed a  company  of  comedians  who  were  on  the  road  from  Mes- 
sene  ;  upon  which  he  built  a  stage  in  the  enemy ^s  country; 
proposed  a  prize  of  forty  minae  to  the  best  performer,  and 
spent  one  day  in  seeing  them.  Not  that  he  set  any  great  value 
oti  such  diversions,  but  he  did  it  by  way  of  insult  upon  the 
enemy,  to  show  his  superiority  by  this  mark  of  contempt: 
for,  among  the  Grecians  and  royal  a.nnies,  his  was  the  only 
one  which  had  not  a  train  of  players,  jugglers,  singers,  and 
'  dancers,  of  both  sexes.  No  intemperance  or  buffoonery,  no 
public  shows  or  feasts,  except  on  the  late  occasion,  were 
ever  seen  in  his  camp.  The  young  men  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time  in  the  exercises,  and  the  old  men  in  teach- 
ing them.  The  hours  of  leisure  were  amused  with  cheerful 
discourse^  which  had  all  the  smartness  of  laconic  repartee. 
This  kind  of  amusement  had  those  advantages  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

The  king  himself  was  the  best  teacher.  Plain  and  simple 
in  his  equipage  and  diet,  assuming  no  manner  of  pomp  above 
a  common  citizen,  he  set  a  glorious  example  of  sobriety. 
This  was  no  small  advantage  to  his  afEairs  in  Greece.  When 
the  Greeks  addressed  themselves  to  other  kings,  they  did  not 
so  much  admire  their  wealth  and  magnificence,  as  execrate 
their  pride  and  spirit  of  ostentatibn,  their  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess, and  harshness  of  behaviour  to  all  who  had  business  at 
their  courts.  But  when  they  applied  to  Cleomenes,  who  not 
onty  bore  the  title,  but  had  all  the  great  qualities  of  a  king, 
they  saw  no  purple  or  robes  of  state,  no  rich  carriages,  no 
gauntlets  of  pages  or  door-keepers  to  be  run.  Nor  had  they 
their  answer,  after  great  difficulties,  from,  the  mouth  of  se- 
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cretaries  ;*  but  they  found  him  in  an  ordinary  habit,  ready  to 
meet  them,  and  offer  them  his  hand.  He  received  them  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and  entered  into  their  business  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  frcfedom.  This  engaging  manner  gained 
their  hearts ;  and  they  declared  he  was  die  only  worthy  de- 
scendant of  Hercules.  . 

His  common  supper  was  short  and  truly  laconic.  There 
were  only  couches  for  three  people ;  but  when  he  eater* 
tained  ambassador9  or  strangers,  two  more  couches  were 
added,  and  the  table  was  a  little  better  furnished  by  the  sei^ 
vanta :  not  that  any  curious  desert  was.  added ;  only  the 
dishes  were  larger,  and  the  wine  more  generous:  for  he 
blamed  one  of  his  friends  for  setting  nothing  before  stran- 
gers but  the  coarse  cake  and  black  broth,  wMch  diey  eat  is 
their  common  refectories :-— "  When  we  have  strangers  to 
entertain,"  he  said,  ^'  we  need  not  be  such  very  exact  Lace- 
demonians." After  supper,  a  three-legged  standf  was  brought 
in,  upon  which  were  placed  a  brass:^  bowl  full  of  wine,  two 
silver  pots  that  held  about  a  pint$  and  a  half  a-piece,  and  a 
few  cups  of  the  same  metal.  Such  of  the  guests  as  were  in-» 
clined  to  drink,  made  use  of  these  vessels,  for  the  cup  was 
not  pressed  upon  any  man  against  his  will.  There  was  no 
music,  or  other  extrinsic  amusement;  nor  was  any  such  thing 
wanted.  He  entertained  his  company  very  agreeably  with  his 
own  conversation ;  sometimes  asking  questions,  and  sometimes 
telling  stories.  His  serious  discourse  was  peHFecdy  free  from 
moroseness,  and  his  mirth  from  petulance  and  rusticity.  The 
arts  which  other  princes  used  of  drawing  men  to  their  pur- 
pose, by  bribery  and  corruption,  he  looked  upon  as  both  ini- 
quitous and  impolitic :  but  to  engage  and  fix  people  in  his  in- 
terest by  the  charms  of  conversation,  without  fraud  or  guile, 
speared  to  him  an  honourable  metikod,  and  worthy  of  a  king. 
For  he  thought  this  the  true  difference  between  a  hireling  and 
a  ftiehd,  that  the  one  is  gained  by  money,  and  the  ether  by  an 
obliging  behaviour. 

The  Mantineans  were  the  first  who  applied  for  his  assist- 
ance. They  admitted  him  into  their  city  in  the  night ;  and 
having,  widi  his  help,  expelled  the  Achean  garrison,  put 
themselves  under  his  protection.  He  re-established  their 
laws  and  ancient  form  of  government,  and  retired  the  same 
day  to  Tegea.  From  thence  he  fetched  a  compass  through 
Arcadia,  and  marched  down  to  Phere  in  Achaia ;  intending 
by  this  movement  either  to  bring  the  Achaeans  to  a  battle,  or 

*  In  the  text  it  it  yuLfufM/rm^  by  tnUett,*  but  probably  it  should  be  read 
yf^fAATw^t  aecreiariet,  tnere  bein^  no  instances  in  antiquity  that  have  come  t» 
our  knowledge,  of  answers*  in  writing  to  a  personal  application. 
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make  them  look  upon  Aratus  in  a  mean  light  for  giving  up 
the  country,  as  it  were,  to  his  destroying  ^word. 

Hyperbatas  was  indeed  general  at  that  time,  but  Aratus  had 
all  the  authority.  The  Achseans  assembled  their  forces,  and 
encamped  at  Dymsse*  near  Hecatombieum ;  upon  which  Cleo^ 
menes  marched  up.  to  them,  though  it  was  thought  a  rash  step 
for  him  to  take  post  between  Dymss,  which  belonged  to  tl^ 
enemy,  iinc^  the  Achaean  camp.  However,  he  boldly  chal- 
lenged the  Achaeans,  and  indeed  forced  them  to  batde,  in 
which  he  entirely  defeated  them,  killed  gr^at  numbers  upon 
the. spot,  aind  took  many  prisoners.  Lango  was  his  next  ob7 
ject,  from  which  he  expelled  an  Achaean  garrison,  and  then 
put  the  town  into  the  hands,  of  the  Eleans. 

When  the  Achean  affairs  were  in  this  ruinous  state,  Ara- 
tus, who  used  to  be  general  every  other  year,|  refused  the 
command,  though  they  pressed  him  strongly  to  accept  it.  But 
certainly  it  was  wrong,  when  such  a  storm  was  raging,  to  quit 
the  helm,  and  leave  the  direction  to  another^  The  first  de- 
mands of  Cleomenes  appeared  to  the  deputies^  of  the  Ache- 
•ns  moderate  enough ;  afterwards  he  insisted  on  having  the 
command  himself.  In  other  matters,'  he  said,  he  should  not 
differ  with  them,  for  he  would  restore  them  bo^h  the  prisoners 
and  their  lands.  The  Achaeans  agreed  to  a  pacification  on 
these  conditions,  and  invited  Cleoroenes  to  Lerna,  where  a  ge- 
neral assembly  of  their  state  was  to  be  held.  But  Cleomenea 
hastening  his  march  too  much,  heated  himself,  and  then  very 
imprudently  drank  cold, water;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  he  threwj  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  lost  the  use 
of  his  speech.  He,  therefore,  sent  the  Achaeans  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  prisoners,  and  putting  off  the  meeting,  re- 
tired to  Lacedaemon. 

This  ruined  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
she  might  have  recovered  out  of  her  present  distress,  and  have 
maintained  herself  against  the  insolence  and  rapaciousness  of 
the  Macedonians,  Aratus  either  feared  or  distrusted  Cleo- 
menes,  or  envied  his  unexpected  success.  He  thought  it  in- 
tolerable that  a  young  man,  newly  sprung  up,  should  rob  him 
at  once  of  the  honour  and.  power  which  he  had  been  in  poa- 

*  I'olybUis  cftl)s  ]t'Dym«.  ' 

f  "EftSm  ir<tf'  t»uLur«t  <m  r^T«>«r.t  The  former  Englivh  translator  renden 
this,  vhn  used  to  continue  general  two  year§  together!  and  Dacier  to  the  same 
sense,  ^tit  avoit  accoutumt  d'etre  capitaine-gineral  tout  let  deux  ant.  But  tliey 
are  both  imder  a  fj^reat  imitake ;  ^t*f  tuxurot  does  certainly  signify  every  oihtr 
gear.  So  in  Polybius,  ir^^  twufnt  *Mf*tfa9^  every  fourth  day  /  and  la  Aristotle, 
jToi^  fonx  Tftraf,  every  third  m9nth\ 

i  The  two  French  translators,  and  the  English  one  employed  by  Tonson, 
change  ^rr/uc  here  into  b/uirr^,  without  tiny  necessity,  or  pretence  of  autho« 
lity  for  It.  We  do  not  see  why  Qleomenes  mi^ht  not,  in  tfie  first  conditions 
he  proposed,  possibly  demand  something  less  ot  the  Achaeans  than  their  allow- 
ing him  to  be  commander-in-chief  and  governor  of  aU  Greece. 

TOL.  III.  S  £  r^  \ 
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ittstdh  tf  fbt-  HlKei-Md^tliifty  yMrs^  afld  eoae  iiito  a  gortrn' 
ment  which  hdd  been  gfowikig  so  long  under  his  auspices.  F<tr 
this  reabon^  Ut  fit-st  tri^d  Hrhtt  his  Interest  and  powers  of  per- 
^ua^ion  w^uld  do  to  keep  the  Acheaos  from  ckming  with 
Cleomeneft ;  but  they  wet^  prevented  fh>m  atteadiftg  to  him 
by  their  admiratibn  Of  the  gffeat  spitit  of  Cleometies,  and 
ttieir  opiblott  that  the  dematid^  of  the  Spartans  were  not  oa^ 
teasonAle,  who  only  desired  to  bring  Pelopotmesos  back  to 
Its  ancient  tndAtl  Aratus  then  utidertook  a  thing  which 
l^ould  not  have  becoihe  any  man  in  Greece,  but  in  hitt  was 
particularly  dishonoilktible,  and  unworthy  of  all  his  former 
feonduct^  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field  ^•^He  caUed  An* 
tigonus  into  Greece,  and  filled  Peloponnesus  with  Macedonia 
ans,  though  in  his  youth  he  had  expelled  them,  and  rescued 
^  the  citadel  of  Corindi  out  of  dieir  hands.  He  was  even  sA 
teemy  to  all  kifags,  and  Was  equally  hated  by  them.  Anti»- 
^onus^  ib  particular^  he  loaded  with  a  thousand  reproaches,  as 
appears  from  the  writings  he  had  left  behind  him«*  He 
boasts  that  he  had  encountered  and  overcome  inm&merable 
dif&cutties,  in  order  to  deliver  Athens  from  a  Macedonian 
^rrisote ;  and  yet  he  brought  those  very  Macedonians;  armed 
k^  dkey  Were,  into  his  own  country,  into  his  own  bouse,  and 
eveh  into  the  i(romen'^  apartment.  At  the  same  time,  he 
tbUld  not  bear  that  a  Spartan  king,  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
Uho  wanted  only  tb  rei^tore  the  ancient  policy  of  his  country^ 
¥0  correct  its  broken  harmony,  and  bring  it  back^  to  the  sober 
Dorie  tone  which  Lycurgus  hsK)  given  it,*f  he  could  not  bear 
Uiat  such  a  prince  sliould  be  declat-ed  general  6(  the  Sicyoni^ 
an^  and  TriccfiMins.^  While  he  avoided  the  coarse  cake  and 
^die  short  cloak,  alsd  what  he  thought  the  grea^st  grievance  in 
the  whole  system  of  Cleomenes,  the  abolishing  of  riches,  and 
'Ae  making  poverty  a  more  -supportable  thing,  he  made  Achaia 
irutkle  to  the  diadem  and  purple  of  Macedonians,  and  of 
'Asiatic  grandees.  To  shun  the  appearance  of  submission  to 
Cleomeneii,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of  Antigonus, 
and.  With  a  garland  On  his  head,  sung  p^tans  in  honour  of  a 
totten  Macedonian.  These  things  we  say  not  in  accusation 
of  Arams,  (for  in  many  respects  he  was  a  great  man,  and 
worthy  of  Greece  ;)  we  mean  only  to  poiait  out,  with  compaa- 
tion,  the  Weakness  of  human  nature,  which,  in  dispositions 
tjtf  best  Ifbrmed  to  virtue,  can  produce  no  jsxcellence  without 
some  tabt  of  imperfection. 

*  Aratut  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achaetna,  snd  of  his  own  condact. 
^  i  The  music,  like  the  archkedure  of  the  Dorian^  was  remarkable  for  its 
samplicity. 

i  This  probahlly  should  be  l^ritieaDS.  Tritaea  was  a  city  of  Pbocis,  and 
comprehended  in  tbe  league  (  but  Trioca,  whkh  was  in  thessalj*  could  hardly 
be  so. 
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Wh«9  the  Ach4rW4  l#8^i|il|led  «gatfiiit  Argi^«,  ^  Clepr 
menes  cume  doirp  frpm  Tdg^fi  to  mit^t  th^m^  th^  Grei^k^  onterr 
caine4  grent  hopes  of  pence.  Bui  A^it^^  wbp  bficji  already 
aettled  the  principal  points  with  Aptigonps,  fearing  ihat  QUt^ 
ipenei,  iHth^r  hy  his  obliging  mmner  of  tr^^ting,  pr  by  fpr9(?, 
irould  gfiin  M  he  wanted  otth^  people,  proposedt--^^' Tbgt  h(B 
abould  take  three  hvndr^d  hostages  for  the  sepuri^*  of  his  per*- 
SOD,  nod  ester  the  tpwB  fi)ooe  ;  or,  if  he^  did  not  approve  pf 
that  proposal,  should  come  to  Uie  pWf^e  of  exercise  witnotit  tlve 
walls,  called  CyfhrQtium^*  a^d  tr^ai  iher^  at  tb^  hc^d  Pf  b»« 
army."  CleooieQes  temonatcnted  thfit  chesf  proceedings  wer^ 
very  unjust.  He  ^idf— ^^  Th#y  ahpsild  h^ve  m%de  him  thps^ 
proposals  at  first,  and  not  npw,  wh^n  he  was  qome  to  their 
gntes,  distrust  and  shnt  him  out.-'  |If » therefore,  yrrott  to  thp 
Aeh«ans  a  letter  on  this  subjfsa*  sdippstfiUed  wi^  coinpl^iiiits 
of  Aratus ;  and  the  appUcntipiss  qf  Arati^s  tp  the  p^ple  were 
little  more  than  invectives  ngaii^t  th^  king  pf  3pfut».  Thp 
consequences  of  this  was,  du^  the  lattf^  ^IV^I^Uy  retired, 
and  sent  a  herald  to  deplare  w^r  Itg^inst  the  Achmns.  This 
herald,  according  to  Ara^s,  wm  seat  ^fii  to  Arge^,  put  to  ij^gi- 
um,f  in  (wder  that  the  Ach^nima  fpij^t  bf  entirely  pnprpp?red«vir> 
There  wei:e  at*  this  lime  great  pommotipos  amp^g  the  ipnein- 
fcers  of  the  Achspan  league,  and  inany  towns  sror^  reftdy  to  fg|l 
•oiF:  for  the  eoQinion  people  hoped  for  an  eqiia)  di^trAb^tion  pf 
lands,  and  to  have  their  debts  cancelled ;  while  th^  bettpr  ^prty 
in  general,  were  displeased  i^t  Aratus,  and  som^  pf  then>  highly 
{irovdbed  at  his  bringing  the  Macedonians  into  Peloponn^^i;?. 

Encouraged  by  these  misunderstandings*  Cleomenes  eptef- 
bi  Achaia;  where  he  first  tpo^  JPell^nP  by  surprise,  ?uid  di§* 
lodged  the  Achwa^  garrison.  Afterwfirdf  he  n>gde  h^se)f 
master  of  Pheneum  and  Pep^telepip.  As  the  Ach^n#  wie^^e 
appnehenstve  of  a  r^voU  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  they  .^eftt 
A  body  of  cavalry  and  some  mercenaries  frpm  Argos,  IP 
^ard  ag^iMt  my  Wensures  tending  th^X  way,  au^  w^a^  theff^- 
aelves  to  celebrate  |he  Nemew  gan^its  at  Argos.  Uppp  thi^^ 
Cleomenes  hoping,  what  really  proved  thceaae,  tbfit,  if  hp  cppld 
oome  suddenly  upon  the  city,  while  it  was  ^l)i?d  with  ff)!4l4- 
tudss  aasembLed  to  partlJ^  of  thp  divers^pns,  he  ^hopld  thrpfv 
all  into  |he  greatest  con^uaipn,  miirched  pp  to  ittwe  wf^^  by 
nighty  and  seizied  the  qpaiter  call^  4^%  which  lay  4i^v^  t^ 
Aeatae,  notwkhatanding  itt  diSiwMy  pf  {H^s#.  This  ?}xp^ 
diem  With  such  terror,  ih^t  not  g  n^P  thovwhlt/^  i?AkM«  my 
resistance:  they  agreed  to  receive  a  garrison,  and  gave  twenty 

*  Froia  Cyllarbua,  the  son  of  Sthenelus. 

f  ThU  WM  a  maridme  town-  of  Achua  on  the  Cprmthian  bay. — The  tnten* 
IjiojD  of  Cleomenes  waa  tp  ti^e  it  by  8)irpi^  ^c^re  t^f  iofaabitliits  coultf  hf  re 
iBtelligenceefthewar.    *    "      ^    - 
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of  the  citizena  as  hostages  for  their  acting  as  allies  to  Spam, 
and  follovrtng  the  standard  of  Cleomenes  as  their  general. 

This  action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  and  authdrity  of  that 
prince :  for  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta,  with  M  their  en- 
deavours, could  never  fix  Argos  in  their  interest;  and  Pyr- 
rhus,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  world,  though  he 
forced  his  way  into  the  town,  could  not  hold  it,  but  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt,  and  had  great  part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces. 
Hence  the  despatch  a;nd  keenness  of  Cleomenes  were  the  more 
admired ;  and  they  who  before  had  laughed  at  him  for  de- 
claring he  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  Solon  and  Xycurgus  in 
the  cancelling  of  debts,  and  hi  an  equal  division  of  property, 
were  now  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  the  sole  cause  of  sill  the 
change  in  the  spirit  and  success  of  the  Spartans.  In  both  re- 
spects they  were  so  contemptible  before,  and  so  little  able  to 
help  themselves,  that  th^  Estonians  made  an  inroad  into  La- 
conia,  and  carried  off  fifty  thousand  slaves.  On  which  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  old  Spartans  said,  ^^  The  enemy  had  done 
them  a  kindness  in  taking  such  a  heavy  charge  off  their  hands." 
Yet  they  hdd  no  sooner*  returned  to  their  primitive  customs 
and  discipline^  than,  as  if  Lycurgus  himselr  had  restored  his 
polity,  and  invigorated  it  wiA  his  presence,  they  had  given  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  valour  and  obedience  to  their 
magistrates,  in  raising  Sparta  to  its  ancient  superiority  in 
Greece,  and  recovering  Peloponnesus. 

Cleonae  and  Phlius"*  came  in  the  same  tide  of  success  with 
Argos.  Aratus  was  then  making  an  inquisition  at  Corinth 
into  the  conduct  of  such  as  were  reported  to  be  in  the'  Lace- 
daemonian interest;  but  when  the  news  of  their  late  losses 
reached  him,  and  he  found  that  the  city  wad  falling  oif  to  Cleo- 
menes, and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Achaeans,!  he  was  not  a 
little  alarmed.  In  this  confusion  he  could  find  no  better  ex- 
pedient than  that  of  calling  the  citizens  to  council,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  he  stole  away  to  the  gate.  A  horse  being  ready  for 
him  there,  he  mounted  and  fled  to  Sicyon.  The  Corinthians 
were  in  such  haste  to  pay  their  complimehts  to  Cleomenes,  that, 
Aratus  tells  us,  they  killed  or  spoiled  all  their  horses.  He  ac- 
quaints us  also,  that  Cleomenes  highly  blamed  the  pe(^)le  of 
Corinth  for  suffering  him  to  escape.  Nevertheless,  he  adda, 
that  Megistonous  came  to  him  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  and 
offered  to  give  him  large  sums  if  he  would  deliver  up  the 
citadel  of  Corinth,  where  he  had  an  Achaean  garrison.    He 

*  Towns  between  Arfpos  and  Corinth. 
.  t  In  the  printed  text  it  is  A^auw  gjMDJuf^wfti  fivxo/jifrof,  and  the  Latin  and 
French  translators  have  followed  it,  rendering  it  to  this  sense,  and  the  Aclus- 
on*  vfere  hatUning  home :  but  two  nfanuscripts  give  us  ^kofjoniYi  which  is  to  be 
atreferred  to  ^fj^  before  {  and  with  the  former  English  translator,  we  choose 
to  foUow  thatieaiing. 
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answered, — ^**Tbat  affairs  did  not  then*depend  upon  Wm,  but 
he  must  be  governed  by  their  circumstances."  So  Aratus  hiny 
self  writes.^  • 

Clcomenes,  in  his  march  from  Argos^  added  the  Troezenians, 
the  Epidaurtans,  and  Hermiontans,  to  the  nqmber  of  his  friends 
and  allies,  and  then  went  to  Corinth,  and  drew  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  about  the  citadel,  which  the  Achaeaos  refused  to 
surrender.  However,  he  sent  for  the  friends  and  stewards  of 
Aratus,  and  ordered  them  to  take  care  of  his  house  and  effects 
in  that  city.  He  likewise  sent  again  to  that  general  by  Trity- 
malus  the  Messenian,  and  proposed  that  the  citadel  should  be 
garrisoned  half  with  Achseans  and  half  with  Lacedaemonians; 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  double  the  pension  he  had  from 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As  Aratus,  instead  of  accepting 
these  conditions,  sent  his  son  and  other  hostages  to  Antigonus, 
and  persuaded  the  Achseans  to  give  orders  that  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  should  be  put  in  the  hands*  of  that  prince,  Cleomenes 
Immediately  ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  decree  of  the  Corinthians,  seized  on  the  whole  estate 
of  Aratus.  After  Antigonus  had  passed  *Genimfi,*  with  a 
great  arfny,  Cleomenes  thodght  it  more  advisable  to  fortify  the 
Onsan  mountains,!  than  the  Isthmus^and  bv  the  advantage  of 
his  post  to  tire  out  the  Macedonians,  ratKer  than  hazard  a 
pitched  battle  with  a  veteran  phalanx.  Antigonus  was  greatly 
perplexed  at  thi^  plan  of  operations ;  for  he  had  neither  laid  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions,  nor  could  he  easily  force  the 
pass  by  which  Cleomenes  had  sat  down.  He  attempted  one 
night,  mdeed,  to  get  into  Peloponnesus  by  the  port  of  Lecbaeo 
um,^  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Cleomenes  was  much  encouraged  with  this  success,  and  his 
troops  went  to  their  evening's  refreshment  with  pleasure.  An* 
tigomis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  dispirited  ;  for  he 
saw  himself  in  so  troublesome  a  situation,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  6nd  any  resources  which  were  not  extremely  diffi- 
cult. At  last  he  determined  to  move  to  the  promontory  of 
Herseum,  and  from  thence  to  transport  his  troops  in  boats  to 
Sicyon  ;  but  that  required  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  very  cm* 
siderable  preparations.  However,  the  evening  after,  some  of 
the  friends  of  Aratus  arrived  ftH>m  Argos  hyr  Ka,  being  sent  to 
acquaint  l^m  that  the  Argives  wererevoltinglirom  Cleomene$y 
and  purposed  to  invite  him  to  that  city.  Ariat^tle  was  the  %vh 
thor  of  the  defection ;  and  he  had  fa«ind  no  great  difficulQ^  in 
persuaiding  the  people  into  it,  becaust  Cleomenes  hadaot  can- 

*  A  moontein  between  Megara^nd  Corinth. 

f  This  range  of  mountains  extends  from  the  Scironian  rocks,  on  th«  road  to 
Attica,  as  far  as  roonnt  Citbcrop*— Ara6.  1.  Vtt.  Thej  were  called  9f^  ivi, 
the  Mountains  of  Aaaes. 

^  OneofthehariMunafConntL 
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ceiled  tbetr  d«bt8|  ns  hQ  had  given  thciarQom  to  hope.  Upon 
^is,  Amtus,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  had  from  An*- 
tigonus,  sailed  to  £pidaurus.  fiut  Aristotle,  not  waiting  for 
him,  assembled  the  townsmen,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Timoxei^us  and  a  party  of  Ach^eans  from  Sicyon,  attacked  the 
citadel. 

Cleomenea  getting  intelligence  of  this  about  the  second 
watch  of  the  night,  sent  for  MegistonoUs,  and  in  an  angry  tone, 
crdeFeo  him  to  thv  relief  of  Argds :  for  he  it  was  who  had  prin- 
cipally undertaken  for' the  obedience  of  the  Argivea,  and,  by 
that  means,  prevented  the  expulsion  of  such  as  were  suspected. 
Having  despatched  MegistonoUs  upon  this  business,  the  Spar^^ 
tan  prince  watched  the  motions  of  Anugonus,.and  endeavoured 
to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  Corinthianb,  assuring  them  it  was  ap 
great  thing  that  had  happened  at  Argos,  but  onJy  an  inconsidera^ 
ble  tumult.     MegistonoUs  got  into  Argos,  and  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish  there ;  the  garrison  wereh^rd  presM:d,  and  messenger 
after  messenger  sent  to  Cleomenes.     Upon  thi$  he  was  afraid 
that  the  enemy*,  after  they  had  made  thems/^lves  masters  of 
Argos,  would  block  up  the  passages  against  him,  and  then  g9 
and  ravage  Laconia  at  their  ||leaBure,,and  besiege  Sparta  itself, 
which  was  left  withouttlefence.     He  therefore  decamped  from 
Corinth ;  the  consequence  of  Mcbich  was  the  loss  of  the  town ; 
for  Amig^nud  immediately  entered  it,  apd  j^laced  a  garrisop 
there.     In  the  mean  time,    Cleonsenes  having  coUected  hia 
forces,  which  were  scattered  in  their  niarch>  atl»mpted  td  acale 
the  walls  of  Argos ;  but  faiJing  in  that  enterprise,  he  broke  ppep 
the  vauks  under  the  quarter  called  Aapis^  gained  an  entrance 
that  way,  and  joined  his  garrison,  which  still  held  out  agaim|t 
ibe  Acheans.    Aftei^thts  he  took  some  other  quarters  cd  the 
city  by  assault,  and  ordering  the  Cretan  ^chers  to  ply  their 
bows,  cleared  the  streets  of  dbe  en^my.    Bat  when  he  saw  Abt 
tigoous  descending  with  his  infantry  from  the  heights  into  the 
plain,  and  bis  cavalry  already  pourisig  into  the  city,  he  thought 
It  impossible  to  maintain  his  post.     He  had  now  no  other  re* 
source  but  to  collect  all  his  men«  and  retire  along  the  walls, 
whkh  he  accordingly  did  without  loss.     Thus,  after  achieving 
•die  greatest  things  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  making  hinv- 
self  master  of  almost  all  Peloponnesua  in  op»  campaign,  li^ 
.lost  all  in  leas  umethanhe  gained  it ;  some  cities  immediately 
withdrawing  friMnhis  alliance,  and  others  siifi'&nd^Ving  them^ 
!$elvtt6  not  long  dfter  to  Antigonas. 

'  Sack  was  the  ill  eucceas  of  thi^  e«pf)ditio«i^  And  wb^t  wa# 
no  less  a  misfortune,  as  he  w]ss  marching  home,  messengers 
'from  I«aced<nnp4  met  him  in  the  evening  near  Tegea,  and  in- 
fcrmed  Um  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  His  aSection  and  esteeift ' 
for  Agiatis  was  so  great,  that,  amidst  the  currant  of  hts  ha|^ 
piest  success,  he  could  not  stay  from  lier  aurhole  campaign. 
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b«t  iiAhI  reprffed  to  B^attn.  No  wonder,  then,  that  ft  yont^ 
iDtn^  deprived  of  so  beautiful  and  virtooue  a  wife/ was  cj^ 
tremely  affect^  with  the  loss.  Vet  bis  sorrow  did  not  debase 
the  dignity  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  the  same  accent;  he 
preserved  the  same  dress  and  look;  he  gave  his  ^ders  to  his 
«ffieers,  and  provided  for  the  security  orTegea. 

Next  nomiDg  he  enttrred  Lacedseinon ;  and,  after  paying  a 
{iroper  tribute  to  grief  at  home  with  his  mother  and  his  chil* 
dren^  he  applied  himself  to  the  coiKems  of  state.  Ptolemy, 
king  qS  £gyptt  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  succours ;  but  it 
was  on  cotidiiion  that  he  sent  him  his  Diiother«and  children  ato 
hostages.  This  circumstance  he  kliew'  not  how  to  communis 
cate  to  his  mother;  and  he  often  attempted  to  mention -it  to 
her^  but  could  not  go  forward.  She  began  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  which  he  was  afraid  to  open  to  her ;  and 
die  asked  his  friends  what  it  migiit  be.  At  last  he  ventured  to 
Sell  her;  upon  which  she  laughed  .very  pleasantly,  and  said, — 
^  Was  this  the  thing  which  you  have  so  long  hesitated  to  ex- 
press? Why  do  not  you  immediately  put  «is  on  board  a  ship, 
smd  send,  this  carcass  of  mii^  wltere  yoa  think  it  may  be  of 
jnost  use  to  Sparta,  before  age  refers  it  good  for  nothing,  and 
aiAks  it  into  the  graved'    ,  » 

When  ever}'  thing  was  prep9U*ed  for  the  voyage,  they  went 
by  land  to  Tenarus;  the  army  oonductivigthem  to  that  port. 
Cratesidea  ibeing  on  the  point  of  taking  ship,  took  Cleo* 
menes  alone  inso  the  temple  of  Neptune,  where,  seeing  him  in 
|;reateint>ciott  and  concern,  she  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and 
%aid)— «^  King  of  Sparta,  take  care  that  when  we  go  out,  no  one 
)perceiv«  us  weeping  or  doingany  thing  unworthy  that  gl^ioua 
place.  This  alone  is  in  our  power;  the  event  is  in  the  handa 
of  God."  After  she  had  given  him  this  advice,  and  composed 
hef  countenaaoe,  she  went  on  board,  with  her  little  grandson 
in  her  arms^  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  pos- 
Mble. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  understood  that  Ptolemy 
had  received  ambassadtH-s  from  Antigomis,  and  seemed  to 
listeh  to  his  proposals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  in- 
formed that  Cleomenes,  though  invited  bj-  the  Achseans  to  a 
« 'pacification,*'wa8  afraid,  on  her  account,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  without  Ptolemy's  consent.  In  this  diftculty  she  wrose 
to  her  son,  to  desire  him  ^^to  do  what  he  thought  most  advan* 
tageous  and  honourable  for  Sparta,  and  not,  fonthe  sake  of  ati 
old  woman  and  a  chM,  to  live  always  in  fear  of  Ptolemy.*' 
So  great  was  the  behaviour  of  Cratesiclea  under  adverse  for* 
tune. 

After  Antigonus  had  taken  Tegea,  and  plundered  Orcho- 
menus  and  Mantinea,  Cleomenes,  now  shut  \\p  within  the 
bounds  of  Laconiai  enfranchised  such  of  the  Adot^  as  could  pay 
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five  Attic  minsB  for  their  liber^.  By  this  expedieBt  he  raiseil 
j^fty  talents ;  and  having,  moreover^  armed  and  trained  in  the 
Macedonia^  manner  two  thousand  of  those  Acr^r^*  whom  he 
designed  to  Qf^ose  to  the  Z^ticaff/vi^^  of  Antigonus,  he  engag-^ 
ed  in  a  great  and  unexpected  enterprise.  Megalopolis  was  at 
that  time  as  great  and  powerful  a  city  as  SparU.  It  was  sup- 
ported, besides,  by  the  Achaeans  and  Antigonus,  whose  troops 
\ay  on  each  side  of  it.  Indeed,  the  Negalopolitans  were  the 
foremost  and  most  eager  of  all  the  Achaeans  in  their  applica- 
tion to  Antigonus.  This  city,  however,  Cleomenes  resolved 
to  surprise  J  for  which  purpose  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  five 
days'  provisions,  and  l^d  t|iem  to  Sellasia,  as  if  he  designed  an 
inroad  into  the  territories  of  Argos.  But  he  turned  short,  and 
entered  those  of  Megalopolis;  and,  after  having  refreshed  his 
troops  at  RhcBtium,  he  marched,  by  Helicon,^  directly  to  the 
.object  he  had  in  view.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent  Panteus 
before  with  two  companies  of  Lacedaemonians,  to  seize  that 
psirt  of  the  wall  which  was  between  the  two  towers,  and  which 
he  understood  to  be  the  least  guarded.  He  followed  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  at  the.  commj>n  pace.  Panteus  finding  not 
.only  that  quarter,  but. great  part  of  the  wall  without  defence^ 
pulled  i|  down  in  some  places,  ui^dermined  it  in  others,  aod 
put  all  the  sentinels  to  ihe  sword.     While  he  wa^  thus  em- 

J>loyed,  Cleomenesv  came  up,  and  entered  the  city  with  his 
brces,  before  the  Megalopolitans  knew  of  hi^  approach. 
.^  They  were  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
belaUen  them,  than  the  greatest  part  left  the. city,  taking  their 
?money  and  most  valuable  effects  with  them.  The  rest  madea 
stand,  and  though  they  could  not  dislodge  the  enemy ,. yet  their 
resistance  gave  their  fellow*«citizens  opportunity  to  escape. 
There  remained  not  above  a  thousand  men  in  the  town,  all  the 
rest  having  retired  to  Messene,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
before  there  was  any  pos&ibility, of  pursuing  them.  A  consi- 
derable part  even  of  those  who  had  armed  and  fo\ight  in.  de- 
fence of  the  city  got  off,  and  very  few  Were  taken  prisoners. 
Of  this  number  V«re  Lysandridas  and  Thearidas,  two  persons 
of  great  name  and  authority  in  ^Megalopolis.  As  they  were 
such  respectable  men«  the  soldiers  carried  them  before  C)eo- 
^menes.  Lysandridas  no  sooner  saw  Cleomenes  than  he  thus 
redressed  him : — ''''  Now,''  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  because  it 
was  at  a  distance,  ^^  now,  king  of  SparU,  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  an  aotion  much  more  glorious  and  princely  than 
the  late  one,  and  to  acquire  immortal  honour."  Cleomenes, 
guessing  at  his  aim,  made  answer,— r"  You .  would  not  have 
me  restore  you  the  town?"  "That  ia  the  very  thing,"  said 

•  Lubinus  thinks  it  ought  to  be  read  HeKsson,  there  b^ng  no  «ich  pUce  u 
Helicon  in  Arcadia. 
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Lysandridas,  "  I  would  propose.  I  advise  you,  by  aU  means, 
not  to  destroy  so  fine  a  city,  but  to  fill  it  with  firm  friends  and 
faithful  aUies,  by  restoring  the  Megalopolitans  to  their  country, 
and  becoming  the  saviour  of  so  considerable  a  people."  Cleo- 
menes  paused  a  while,  and  then  replied, — ^'This  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve ;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  let  glory  with  us  have  always  greater 
weight  than  interest."  .  In  consequence  of  this  determination, 
he  sent  the  two  men  to  Messene,  with  a  herald  in  his  own 
name,  to  make  the  Megalopolitans  an  oflFer  of  their  town,  on 
condition  that  they  would  renounce  the  Ach«ans,  and  declare 
themselves  his  friends  and  allies. 

Though  Cleomenes  made  so  gracious  and  humane  a  pro- 
posal, Phiiopoemen  would  not  suffer  the  Megalopolitans  to  ac- 
cept it,  or  to  quit  the  Achaean  league  ;*  but  assuring  them  that 
the  king  of  Sparta,  instead  of  inclining  to  restore  them  their 
city,  wanted  to  get  the  citizens  too  into  his  power,  he  forced 
Thearidas  and  Lysaiidridas  to  leave  Messene.  This  is  that 
Philopcemen  who  afterwards  was  the  leading  man  among  the 
Ach«ans,  and  (as  we  have  related  in  his  Life)  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  among  the  Greeks. 

Upon  this  news,  Cleomenes,  who  hitherto  had  kept  the 
houses  and  goods  of  the  Megalopolitans  with  such  care,  that 
not  the  least  thing  was  embezzled,  was  enraged  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  plundered  the  whole,  sent  the  statues  and  pictures 
to  Sparta,and  levelled  the  greatest  and  best  parts  of  the  city 
with  the  ground.  After  this  he  marched  home  again,  being 
under,  some  apprehensions  that  Antigonus  and  the  Achaeans 
would  come  upon  him.  They,  however,  made  no  motion  to- 
wards it,  for  they  were  then  holding  a  council  at  ^Egium. 
Aratus  mounted  the  ro^rum  on  that  occasion,  where  he  wept 
a  long,  time  with  his  robe  before  his  face.  They  were  all 
greatly  surprised,  and  desired  him  to  speak.  At  last  he  said, 
— ^^  Megalopolis  is  destroyed  by  Cleomenes."  The  Ach»ans 
were  astonished  at  so  great  and  sudden  a  stroke,  and  the  coun- 
cil immediately  broke  up.  Antigonus  made  great  efforts  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  the  place;  but  as  his  troops  assepbled  slowly 
from  their  winter-quarters,  he  ordered  them  to  remain  where 
they  were,  and  marched  to  Argos  with  the  forces  he  had  with 
him.  «. 

This  made  the  second  enterprise  of  Cleomenes  appear  rash 
and  desperate:  but  Polybius,f  on  the  contrary,  informs  us, 
that  it  was  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  foresight;  for 
knowing  (as  he  tells  us)  that  the  Macedoniiiis  were  dispersed 
in  winter-quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  lay  in  Argos  with  only 

•  Polybius  bestows  great  and  just  encomiums  on  this? conduct  of  the  M«' 
l^alopolttans,.!.  xj. 
t  Polybius,  lib.  xi, 
VOL.   III.  OF  r^  1 
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his  fmiids  and  a  few  mercenaries  about  him,  he  entered  Ib^ 
territories  of  that  city,  in  the  persuasion,  that  either  the  shame 
of  suffering  such  an  inroad  would  provoke  Antigonus  to  bat^ 
tie,  and  expose  him  to  a  defeat;  or  that,  if  he  decline^  die  com* 
bat,  it  would  bring  him  into  disrepute  with  the  Argivcs.  The 
event  justified  his  expectation.  When  the  people  of  Argos 
saw  their  country  laid  waste,  every  thing  tha£  was  valuable  de- 
stroyed or  carried  off,  they  ran  in  great  displeasure  to  the 
king's  gates,  and  besieged  them  with  clamour,  bidding  him 
either  go  out  and  fight,  or  else  give  place  to  his  superiors- 
Antigonus,  however,  like  a'wise  and  able  general,  thought  the 
censures  of  strangers  no  disgrace  in  comparison  of  his  quitting 
a  place  of  security,  and  rashly  hazarding  a  battle,  and,  there- 
fore, he  abode  by  his  first  resolutions.  Cleomenes,  in  the 
mean  time,  marched  up  to  the  very  walls,  insulted  his  ene- 
mies, and,  before  he  retired,  spread  desolation  at  his  pleasure. 
Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  informed  that  Antigonus  was 
come  to  Tegea,  with  a  desijgn  to  enter  Laconia  on  that  side. 
Upon  this  emergency,  he  put  his  troops  under  march  another 
way,  and  appeared  again  before  Argos  by  break  of  day,  ravag- 
ing all  the  adjacent  fields.  He  did  not  now  cut  down  the  com 
with  scythes  and  sickles,  as  people  usually  do,  but  beat  it  down 
with  wooden  instruments  in  the  form  of  scimitars,  as  if  this 
destruction  was  only  an  amusement  to  his  soldiers  in  their 
march.  Yet,  when  they  would  have  set  fire  to  CyllaYabis,  the 
school  of  exercise,  he  prevented  it;  reflecting  that  the  ruin  of 
Megalopolis  was  dictated  rather  by  passion  than  by  reason. 

Antigonus  immediately  returned  to  Argos,  having  taken 
care  to  place  guards  in  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  But 
Cleomenes,  as  if  he  held  him  and  his  operations  in  the  utmost 
contempt,  sent  heralds  to  demand  the  keys  of  Juno's  temple, 
that  he  might  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  After  he  had  pleased 
himself  with  this  insult  on  his  enemy,  and  offered  his  sacrifice  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  temple,  which  was  fast  shut  up,  he  led  his 
troops  off  to  Phlius.  In  his  march  from  thence  he  dislodged 
the  garrison  oC  Ologuntum,  and  then  proceeded  by  Orchome- 
nus ;  by  which  means  he  not  only  inspired  this  people  with  fresh 
courage,  but  came  to  be  considered  by  the  enemy  as  a  most 
able  general,  and  a  man  capable  of  the  greatest  undertakings : 
for,  with  the  strength  of  the  single  city,  to  oppose  the  whole 
power  of  the  Macedonians  and  Peloponnesians,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  the  king  f  and  nut  only  to  keep  Laconia  untouch- 
ed, but  to  carry  devastation  into  the  enemy^s  country,  were  in- 
dications of  no  common  genius  and  spirit. 

He  who  first  called  money  the  sinews  of  business^  seems 
principally  to  have  had  respect  to  that  of  war.  And  Demades, 
when  the  Athenians  called  upon  him  to  equip  their  navy  and 
get  it  out,  though  their  treasury  was  very  low,  told  them,— 
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*^  They  must  think  of  baking  bread  before  they  thopght  of  an 
embarkation."  It  is  also  said,  that  the  old  Archidamus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  allies  desired 
that  the  quota  of  each  should  be  determined,  made  answer, 
that  ^^  war  cannot  be  kept  at  a  set  diet."  And  in  this  case  we 
may  justly  say,  that  as  wrestlers,  strengthened  by  long  exer- 
cise, do  at  last  tire  out  those  who  have  equal  skill  and  agility, 
but  not  the  exercise ;  so  Antigonus,  coming  tp  the  war  with 
vast  funds,  in  process  of  time  tired  out  and  overcame  Cleo- 
menes,  who  could  but  in  a  very  slender  manner  pay  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  give  his  Spartans  bread. 

In  all  other  respects  the  times  favoured  Cleomenes,  Antigo- 
nus being  drawn  home  by  the  bad  posture  of  his  affairs :  for  in 
his  absehcethe  barbarians  invaded  and  ravaged  all  Macedonia. 
The  lUyrians,  in  particular,  descending  with  a  great  army  from 
the  north,  harassed  the  Macedonians  so  much,  that  they  were 
forced  to  send  for  Antigonus.  Had  the  letters  been  brought 
a  little  before  the  battle,  that  general  would  have  immediately 
departed,  and-  bidden  the  Achseans  a  long  farewel.  But  for- 
tune, who  loves  to  make  the  greatest  affairs  turn  upon  some 
minute  circumstance,  showed  on  this  occasion  of  what  conse* 
quence  a  moment  of  time  may  be."*^  As  soon  as  the  battle  of 
Sellasiaf  was  fought,  and  Cleomenes  had  lost  his  army  and  his 
city,  messengers  came  toxall  Antigonus  home.  This  was  a 
great  aggravation  of  the  Spartan  king's  misfortunes.  Had  he 
held  off  and  avoided  an  action  only  a  day  or  two  longer,  he 
would  have  hreen  under  no  necessity  of  fighting ;  and  after  the 
Macedonians  were  gone,  he  might  have  made  peace  with  the 
Achaeans  on  what  conditions  he  pleased.  But  such,  as  we 
aaid,  was  his  want  of  money,  that  he  had  no  resource  but  the 
sword ;.  and^  therefore,  as  Polybius  informs  us,  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  forced  to  challenge  thirty  thousand. 

He  showed  himself,  an  excellent  general  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  action ;  his  Spartans  behaved  with  great  spirit,  and  his 
mercenaries  fought  not  ill.  His  defeat  was  owing  to  the  su- 
perior advantage  the  Macedonians  had  in  their  armour,  and  to 
the  weight  and  impetuosity  of  their  phalanx. 

Phylarchus,  indeed,  assures  us,  it  was  the  treachery  of  one 
of  his  officers  that  ruined  the  affairs  of  Cleomenes.  Antigonus 
had  ordered  the  lUyrians  and  Acamanians  secretly  to  fetch  a 

*  Plutarch  had  this  reflection  from  Polybius. 

f  Polybius  has  given  ft  particular  account  of  this  battle.  Antigonus  had 
twenty-eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse.  The  array  of  Cleo> 
nenes  connsted  only  of  twenty  thousand ;  but  it  was  advantageously  posted. 
He  was  encamped  on  two  mountains,  which  were  almost  inaccessible,  and 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  deflle.  These  he  had  fortified  with  strong  ram- 
|Murts  and  a  deep  fosse ;  so  that  AntiTOnus,  after  reconnoitring  his  situation, 
did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him,  but  encamped  at  a  small  distance  on  the 
plain.  At  length,  for  want  <tf  money  and  provisions,  Cleomenes  was  forced  to 
come  to  actioDt  and  wis  beaten.— JPo/y*.  lib.  xi. 
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compass,  and  surround  that  wing  which  was  commanded  by 
Euclidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes,  while  he  was  marshalling 
the  rest  of  his  army.  Cleomenes  taking  a  view  from  an  emi- 
nence of  his  adversary's  disposition,  could  not  perceive  where 
the  Illyrians  and  Acamanians  were  posted,  and  began  to  fear 
they  were  designed  for  some  such  manoeuvre.  He,  therefore, 
called  Damoteles,  whose  business  it  was  to  guard  against  any 
surprise,  and  ordered  him  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  rear  wiA 
particular  care,  and  form  the  best  conjecture  he  could  of  the 
movements  they  intended.  Damoteles,  who  is  said  to  be 
bribed  by  Antigonus,  assured  him  that  ^^  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  that  quarter,  for  all  was  safe  in  the  rear;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  more  to  be  done  but  to  bear  down  upon  the 
front."  Cleomenes,  satisfied  with  this  report,  attacked  Anti- 
gonus. The  Spartans  charged  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they 
made  the  Jdzcedomain  phalanx  give  ground,  and  eagerly  pur- 
sued their  advantage  for  about  five  furlongs.  The  king  then 
seeing  Euclidas  in  the  other  wing  quite  surrounded,  stopped^ 
and  cried  out, — ^^  Thou  art  lost,  my  dear  brother !  thou  art 
lost,  in  spite  of  all  thy  valour!  but  great  is  thy  example  to  our 
Spartan  youth,  and  the  songs  of  our  matrons  shall  for  ever  re- 
cord thee  !"* . 

Euclidas,  and  the  wing^  he  commanded,  thus  being  slain,  the 
victors  fell  upon  Cleomenes,  who  seeing  his  men  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  unable  to  maintain  the  fight,  provided  as  well  as  he 
could  for  his  own  safety.  It  is  said  that  great  numbers  of  the 
mercenaries  were  killed  ;  and  that  of  six  thousand  Lacedemo- 
nians no  more  than  two  hundred  were  saved. 

When  he  reached  Sparta,  he  advised  the  citizens  to  receive 
Antigonus : — ^^  For  my  part,"  said  he,  "  I  am  willing  either  to 
live  or  to  die,  as  the  one  or  ihe  other  may  be  most  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  country."  Seeing  the  women  run  to  meet  the  few 
brave  men  who  had  escaped  with  him,  help  to  take  off  their 
armour,  and  present  them  with  wine,  he  retired  into  his  own 
house.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had  taken  into  his  house 
a  young  woman,  who  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  and  free- 
born,  but  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  sack  of  the  place.  She 
approached  him,  according  to  custom,  with  a  tender  of  her 
services  on  his  return  from  the  field.  But  though  both  thirsty 
and  weary,  he  would  neither  drink  nor  sit  down ;  he  only  lean- 
ed his  elbow  against  a  pillar,  and  his  head  upon  it,  armed  as 
he  was ;  and  having  rested  a  few  moments,  while  he  consider- 
ed what  course  to  take,  he  repaired  to  Gythium  with  his 

*  He  acted  like  a  brave  soldier,  but  bot  like  a  skilful  officer.  Instead  of 
pouring  upon  the  enemy  from  the  heights,  and  retiring  as  he  found  it  conve* 
pient,  he  stood  still,  and  suffered  the  Macedonians  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
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friends.    There  they  went  on  board  vessels  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  immediately  put  out  to  sea. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  Sparta  surrendered.  His 
behaviour  to  the  inhabitants  was  mild  and  huihane,  and  not  un- 
suitable to  the  dignity  of  their  republic ;  for  he  oiFered  them 
no  kind  of  insult,  but  restored  to  diem  their  Iftws  and  polity ; 
and  after  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  retired  the  third  day. 
He  was  informed,  indeed,  that  Macedonia  was  involved  in  a 
dangerous  war;  and  that  the  barbarians  were  ravaging  the 
country.  Besides,  he  was  in  a  deep  consumption,  and  had  a 
continual  defluxion  upon  the  lungs.  However,  he  bore  up  un- 
der his  affliction,  and  wrestled  with  domestic  wars,  until  a 
great  victory  over,  and  carnage  of  the  barbarians,  made  him 
die  more  glorious.  Phylarchus  tells  us,  (and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,)  that  he  burst  a  vessel  in  his  lungs  with  shouting 
in  the  battle:  though  it  passed  in  the  schools,  that,  in  express- 
ing his  joy  after  the  victory,  and  crying  out,—''  O  glorious 
day !"  he  brought  up  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  fell  into  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died.     Thus  much  concerning  Antigonus. 

From  the  isle  of  Cythera,  where  Cleomenes  first  touched, 
he  sailed  to  another  island  called  iEgialia.     There  he  had 
formed  a  design  to  pass  over  to  Cyrene,  when  one  of  his 
friends,  named  Therycion,  a  man  of  high  stnd  intrepid  spirit 
on  all  occasions,  and  one  who  always  indulged  himself  in  a 
lofty  and  haughty  turn  of  expression,  came  privately  to  Cleo- 
menes, and  thus  addressed  him: — *'^  We  have  lost,  my  prince, 
the  most  glorious  death,  which  we  might  have  found  in  the  bat- 
tle $  though  the  world  hsui  heard  us  boast  that  Antigonus  should 
never  conquer  .the  king  of  Sparta  till  he  had  slain  him.     Yet 
there,  is  another  exit  still  oiFered  us  by  glory  and  virtue. 
Whither,  then,  are  we  so  absurdly  sailing ;  flying  a  death  that 
is  near,  and  seeking  one  that  is  reoiote  i  If  it  is  not  disho- 
nourable for  the  descendants  of  Hercules  to.  serve  the  suc- 
cessors of  Philip  and  Alexander,  why  do  not  we  save  our- 
selves a  long  voyage,  by  making  our  Submission  to  Antigonus, 
who,  in  all  probability,  as  much-  excels  Ptolemy,  as  the  Ma- 
cedonians do  the  Egyptians  f  But  if  we  do  not  choose  to  be 
governed  by  a  man  who  beat  us  in  the  field,  why  do  we  take 
one  who  never  conquered  us  for  our  master?  Is  it  that  we  may 
show  our  inferiority  to  two  instead  of  one,  by  flying  before 
Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  flatter  Ptolemy  f  Shall  we  say 
that  you  go  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  your  mother  ?  It  will 
be  a  glorious  and  happy  thing  truly  for  her,  to  show  Ptolemy's 
>    wives  her  son  from  a  king  become  a  captive  and  an  exile.  No! 
while  we  are  yet  masters  of  our  swords,  and  are  yet  in  sight 
of  Laconia,  let  us  deliver  ourselves  from  this  miserable  for- 
tune, and  make  our  excuse  for  our  past  behaviour  to  those 
brave  men  who  fell  for  Sparta  at  Sellasia.    Or  shall  we  rather 
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ait  down  in  Egypt,,  and  inquire  whom  AntigonuB  has  left  go- 
vernor of  Lacedsemon  ?" 

Thus  Therycion  spoke,  and  Cleomenes  made  this  answer: — 
^'  Dost  thou  think,  then,  wretch  that  thou  art!  dost  thou  think, 
by  running  into  the  arms  of  death,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
easy  to  find,  to  show  thy  courage  and  fortitude  i  And  dost  thou 
not  consider  that  this  flight  is  more  dastardly  than  the  former? 
Better  men  than  we  have  given  way  to  their  enemies,  being 
either  overset  by  fortune,  or  oppressed  by  numbers.  But  he 
who  gives  out  either  for  fear  of  labour  and  pain,  or  of  the  opi* 
nions  and  tongues  of  men,  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  cowardice. 
A  voluntary  death  ought  to  be  an  action,  not  a  retreat  from 
action:  for  it  is  an  ungenerous  thing  either  to  live  or  to  die  to 
ourselves.  All  that  thy  expedient  could  possibly  do,  would 
be  only  the  extricating  us  from  our  present  siisfortunes,  with- 
out answering  any  purpose  either  of  honour  or  utility.  But  I 
think  neither  thou  nor  I  ought  to  give  up  all  hopes  for  our 
country.  If  those  hopes  should  desert  us,  death,  when  we 
seek  for  him,  will' not  be  hard  to  find."  Therycion  made  no 
reply;  but  the  first  opportunity  he  had  to  leave  Cleomenes, he 
walked  down  to  the  shore,  and  stabbed  himself. 

Cleomenes  left  iEgialia,  and  sailed  to  Africa,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  king's  officers,  and  conducted  to  Alexandria. 
When  he  was  first  introduced  to  Ptolemy,*  that  prince  behaved 
to  him  with  sufficient  kindness  and  humanity ;  but  when,  upon 
farther  trial  of  him,  he  found  what  strengdi  of  understanding 
he  had,  and  .that  his  laconic  and  simple  way  of  conversing 
was  mixed  with  a  vein  of  wit  and  pleasantry;  when  he  saw 
that  he  did  not,  in  any  instance  whatever,  dishonour  his  rojral 
birth,  or  crouch  tp  fortune,  he  began  to  take  more  pleasure  in 
his  discourse  than  in  the  mean  sacrifices  of  complaisance  and 
flattery.  He  greatly  repented,  too,  and  blushed  at  the  thought 
of  having  neglected  such  a  man,  and  given  him  up  to  Anti- 
gonus,  who,  by  conquering  him,  had  acquired  so  much  power 
and  glory.  He,  therefore,  encouraged  him  now  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  respect,  and  promised  to  send  him  back 
to  Greece  with  a  fleet  and  supply  of  money,  to  re-establish  him 
in  his  kingdom.  His  present  appointments  amounted  to  four 
and  twenty  talents  by  the  year.  Out  of  this  he  maintained 
himself  and  his  friends  in  a  sober  and  frugal  manner,  and  be- 
stowed the  rest  in  offices  of  humanity  to  such  Greeks  as  had 
left  their  country,  and  retired  into  Egypt. 

But  old  Ptolemy  died  before  he  could  put  his  inj^tions  in 
favour  of  Cleomenes  into  execution ;  and  the  court  soon  be- 
coming a  scene  of  debauchery,  where  women  had  the  sway, 
the  business  of  Cleomenes  was  neglected :  for  the  kingf  was 


•  Ptolemy  Eurg^etes. 
t  Ptolemy  Philopater. 
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SO  much  corrupted  vith  wine  and  women,  that  in  his  more 
sober  and  serious  hours  he  would  attend  to  nothing  but  the 
celebration  of  mysteries,  and  the  beating  a  drum  with  his  royal 
hands  about  the  palace ;  while  the  great  affairs  of  state  were 
left  to  his  mistress  Agathoclea  and  her  mother,  and  Oenanthes 
the  infamous  minister  to  his  pleasures.  It  appears,  however, 
that  at  first  some  use  was  made  of  Cleomenes;  for  Ptolemy 
being  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  .through  his  mother's 
interest,  stood  well  with  the  army,  admitted  Cleomenes  to  a 
consultation  in  his  cabinet :  the  subject  of  which  was,  whether 
he  should  destroy  his  brother.  All  the  rest  voted  for  it,  but 
Cleomenes  opposed  it  strongly.  He  said,— ^^  The  king,  if  it 
were  possible,  should  have  more  brothers,  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  crown,  and  the  better  management  of  affairs." 
And  when  Sosibius,  the  kingV  principal  favourite,  replied,— 
^*'  That  the  mercenaris  could  not  be  depended  on,  while  Magas 
was  alive,"  Cleomenes  desired  them  to  give  themselves  no  pain 
about  that:  ^^  for,"  said  he,  *^  above  three  thousand  of  the  mer<* 
cenaries  are  Peloponnesians,  who,  upon  a  nod  from  me,  will  be 
ready  with  their  arms.  Hence  Ptolemy,  for  the  present,  looked 
upon  Cleomenes  not  oiily  as  a  fast  friend,  but  a  man  of  power ; 
but  his  weakness  afterwards  increasing  his  timidity,  as  is  com- 
mon with  people  of  little  understanding,  he  began  to  place  his 
security  in  jealousy  and  suspicion.  His  ministers  were  oJF  the 
same  stamp,  and  they  considered  C^leomenes  as  an  object  of 
fear,  on  account  of  his  interest  with  the  mercenaries ;  inso- 
much that  many  were  heard  to  say, — **'  lliat  he  was  a  lion 
among  a  flock  of  sheep."  Such  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  in 
court,  where,  with  a  silent  severity  of  aspect,  he  observed  all 
that  passed. 

In  these  circumstances,  he  made  no  more  applications  for 
ships  or  troops :  but  being  informed  that  Antigonus  was  dead; 
that  the  Achseans  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^tolians;  and 
that  affairs  called  strongly  for  his  presence,  in  the  troubles  and 
distractions  that  then  reigned  in  Peloponnesus,  he  desired  only 
a  conveyance  thither  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Yet  no  man 
listened  to  him.  The  king,  who  spent  his  time  in  all  kinds  of 
Bacchanaliao  revels  with  women,  could,  not  possibly  hear  him. 
Sosibius,  the  prime  minister,  thought  Cleomenes  must  prove  a 
formidable  and  dangerous  man,  if  he  were  kept  in  Egypt  against 
his  will ;  and  that  it  was  not  safe  t6  dismiss  him,  because  of  his 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  and  because  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness to  the  distempered  state  of  the  kingdom :  for  it  was 
not  in  t^e  power  of  money  to  mollify  him.  As  the  ox  Apis, 
though  revelling,  to  all  appearance,  in  every  delight  that  he 
can  desire,  yet  longs  after  the  liberty  which  nature  gave  him, 
wants  to  bound  over  the  fields  and  pastures  at  his  pleasure, 
and  discovers  a  manifest  uneasiness  under  the  hands  of  the 
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priest  who  feeds  him ;  so  Cleomenes  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  soft  and  effeminate  life ;  but,  like  Achilles, 

Consuming  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind : 

In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll. 

And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul.  Pope. 

While  his  aifairs  were  in  this  posture,  Nicagoras  the  Messe- 
nian,  a  man  who  concealed  the  most  rancorous  hatred  of  Cleo- 
menes, under  the  pretence  of  friendship,  came  to  Aleundria. 
It  seems  he  had  formerly  sold  him  a  handsome  piece  of  ground, 
and  the  king,  either  through  want  of  money,  or  his  continual 
engagement  in  war^  had  neglected  to  pay  him  for  it.     Cleo- 
menes, who  happened  to  be  walking  upon  the  quay,  saw  this 
Nicagoras  just  landing  from  a  merchantman,  and  saluting  him 
with  great  kindness,  asked, — ^^  What  business  had  brought 
him  to  Egypt?''     Nicagoras  returned  the  compliment  with 
equal  appearance  of  friendship,  and  answered, — ^^^  I  am  bring- 
ing some  fine  war-horses  for  the  king."     Cleomenes  laughed, 
and  said, — ^^  I  could  rather,  have  wished  that  you  had  brought 
him  some  female  musicians  and  pathics;  for  those  are  the  cattle 
that  the  king  at  present  likes  best.''     Nicagoras,  at  that  time, 
only  smiled  ;  but  a  few  days  after  he  put  Cleomenes  in  mind 
of  the  field  he  had  sold  him,  and  desired  he  might  now  be 
paid;  pretending, — "that  he  would  not  have  given  him  any 
trouble  about  it,  if  he  had  not  found  considerable  loss  in  the 
disposal  of  his '  merchandise."     Cleomenes  assured  him, — 
"  that  he  had  nothing  left  of  what  the  Jcings  of  Egj^pt  had 
given  him ;"  upon  which,  Nicagoras,  in  his  disappointment, 
acquainted  Sosibius  with  the  joke  upon  the  king.     Sosibius 
received  the  information  with  pleasure;  but  being  desirous  to 
have  something  against  Cleomenes  that  would  exasperate  Pto- 
lemy still  more,  he  persuaded  Nicagoras  to  leave  a  letter,  as- 
serting that  "  if  the  Spartan  prince  had  received  a  supply  of 
ships  and  men  from  the  king  of  Egypt's  bounty,  he  would  have 
made  use  of  them  in  seizing  Cyrene  for  himself."    Nicagoras, 
accordingly,  left  the  letter  and  set  sail.    Four  days  after,  Sosi- 
bius carried  it  to  Ptolemy,  as  if  just  come  to  his  hands;  and 
having  worked  up  the  young  prince  to  revenge,  it  was  resolved 
that  Cleomenes  should  have.a  large  apartment  Assigned  him, 
and  be  served  there  as  formerly,  but  not  suffered  to  go  out. 

This  was  a  great  afBiction  to  Cleomenes ;  and  the  following 
accident  made  his  prospects  still  more  miserable  i — Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Chrysermus,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
king's,  had  all  along  behaved  to  Cleomenes  with  great  civility: 
they  seemed  to  like  each  other's  company,  and  were  upon  some 
terms  of  confidence.  Cleomenes,  in  this  distress,  desired  the 
son  of  Chrysermus  to  come  and  speak  to  him.  He  came  and 
talked  to  him  plausibly  enough,  endeavouring  to  dispel  his 
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stispicions,  and  to  a|)ologize  for  ihe  king ;  but  as  he  was  goinj^ 
out  of  the  apartment,  without  observing  that  Cleomenes  fol* 
lowed  him  to  the  door,  he  gave  the  keepers  a  severe  reprimand^ 
"for  looking  so  carelessly  after  a  wild  beast,  who,  if  he  escaped, 
hi  all  probability,  could  be  taken  no  more."  Cleomenes  having 
heard  this,  retired  before  Ptolemy  perceived  him,  and  acquaint- 
ed his  friends  with  it,  Upon  this  they  all  dismissed  their  former 
hopes,  and  talcing  the  iheasures  which  anger  dictated,  they  re- 
solved to  revenge  themselves  of  Ptolemy's  injurious  and  in- 
solent behaviour,  and  then  die  as  became  Spartans,  instead  of 
Waiting  long  for  their  doom  in  confinement,  like  victims  fatted 
for  the  altar;  for  they  thought  it  an  insufferable  thing  that 
Cleomenes,  after  he  had  disdained  to  come  to  terms  with  An* 
tigonus,  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  man  of  action,  should  sit  ex- 
pecting his  fate  from  a  prince  who  assumed  the  character  of  a 
priest  of  Cybele ;  ^nd  who,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his  drum, 
and  was  tired  of  his  dance,  would  find  another  kind  of  sport 
in  putting  him  to  death. 

After  rfiey  had  taken  their  resolution,  Ptolemy  happening 
to  go  to  Canopus,  they  propagated  a  report,  that  by  the  king's 
order  Cleo'menes  was  to  be  released ;  and,  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  kings  of  Egj'pt  to  send  those  to  whom  they  de- 
signed to  extend  such  grace  a  supper,  and  other  tokens  of 
friendship,  the  friends  of  Cleomenes  made  ample  provision 
for  the  purpose,  and  sent  it  to  the  gate.  By  this  stratageni  the 
keepers  were  deceived ;  for  they  imagined  that  the  whole  was 
sent  by  the  king.  Cleomenes  then  oflfered  sacrifice  with  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  oo  his  head,  and  afterwards  sat  down  with 
his  friends  to  the'  banquet,  taking  care  that  the  keepers  should 
have  large  portions  to  regale  them.  It  is  said  that  he  set  about 
his  enterprise  sooner  than  he  intended,  oecause  he  found  that 
one  of  the  servants  who  was  in  the  secret  had  been  out  all 
n%ht  with  his  mistress.  Fearing,  therefore,  that  a  discovery 
might  be  made  about  mid-day,  while  the  intoxication  of  the 
preceding  night  still  kept  the  guards  fast  asleep,  he  put  on  his 
military  tunic,  having  first  opened  the  seam  of  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  rushed  out  sword  in  nand,  accompanied  by  his  friends, 
who  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  accoutred  in  the  same 
manner. 

One  of  them,  named  Hippotas,  though  lame,  at  first  was 
enabled*  by  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  to  keep  pace  with  them  ; 
hut  afterwards  perceiving  that  they  went  slower  on  his  account, 
he  desired  them  to  kill  him,  and  not  ruin  the  whole  scheme  by 
waiting  for  a  man  who  could  do  them  no  service.  By  good 
fortune  they  found  an  Alexandrian  leading  a  horse  in  the 
street ;  they  took  it,  and  set  Hippotas  upon  it,  and  then  moved 
swiftly  through  the  streets,  all  tne  way  inviting  the  people  to 
liberty.  They  had  just  spirit  enough  left  to  praise  and  admire 
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the  bold  attempt  of  Cleomenss,  but  not  m  man  of  ^m  vdii' 
tured  to  follow  or  assist  him. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Chiysermus,  happening  to  come  out  of 
the  ]»lace,  three  of  diem  fell  upon  him,  and  despatched  him. 
Another  Ptolemy,  who  was  governor  of  the  city,  advanced  to 
meet  them  in  his  chariot :  they  attacked  and  dispersed  his  offi* 
cers  and  guards,  and,  dragging  him  out  of  the' chariot,  put  hint 
to  the  sword  ;  then  they  marched  to  the  citadel,  with  a  desiga 
to  break  open  the  prison,  and  join  the  prisoners,  who  were  no 
small  number,  to  Uieir  *party.  But  the  keepers  had  prevented 
them^by  strongly  barricading  the  gates.  Ckomenes,  thus  dis- 
appointed again,  roamed  up  and  down  the  city^  and  he  found 
that  not  a  single  man  would  join  him,  but  that  all  avoided 
him  as  they  would  avoid  infection^ 

He'  therefore  stopped,  and  said  to  his  friends, — ^^  It  is  no 
wonder  that  women  govern  a  people  who  fly  from  liberty;'^ 
adding,  ^^  that  he  hoped  they  would  all  die  in  a  manner  diat 
would  reflect  no  dishonour  upon  him  or  on  their  own  achieve- 
ments.^' .  Hippotas  desired  one  of  the  younger  men  to  des- 
patch him,  and  was  the  first  that  fell.  Afterwards  each  of  them, 
without  fear  or  delay,  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  except  Pan- 
teus,  who  was  the  first  man  that  scaled  the  walls  of  Megalo- 
polis when  it  was  taken  b^  surprise.  He- was  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  and  of  a  happier  turn  tlvin 
the  rest  qf  the  youth  for  the  Spartan  discipline  ;  which  per- 
fections had  nven  him  a  great  share  in  the  king's  regard;  and 
he  now  gave  him  orders  not  to  despatch  himself  till  he  saw  hia 
prince  and  all  the  I'est  breathless  on  the  ground.  Panteus 
tried  one  after  another  widi  his  dagger  as  ttiey  lay,  lest  some 
one  should  happen  to  be  left  with  life  in  him.  On  pricking 
Cleomenes  in  the  foot  he  perceived  a  contortion  in  his  face. 
He  therefore  kissed  him,  and  sat  down  b^  him  till  the  breath 
was  out  of  his  body,  and,  then  embracmg  the  corpse,  slew 
himself  upon  it. 

Thus  fell  Cleomenes,  after  he  had  been  sixtden  years  king 
of  Sparta,  and  showed  himself  in  all  respects  the  great  man. 
When  the  report  of  his  death  had  spread  over  Ae  city,  Cra- 
tesiclea,  though  a  wpman  of  superior  fortitude,  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  the  calamity ;  she  embraced  the  children  of  Cleo- 
menes, and  wept  over  them.  The  eldest  of  them,  disengaging 
himself  from  her  arms,  got  unsuspected  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  threw  himself  down  headlong.  The  child  was  not  killed^ 
but  much  hurt;  and  when  the^  took  him  up,  he  loudly  ex* 
pressed  his  grief  and  indignation  that  they  would  not  sufier 
him  to  destroy  himself. 

Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  things,  than  he 
ordered  the  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  flayed,  and  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  his  children  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his 
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mcjther,  and  the  wdmen  her  compamons.  Amongst  these  was 
the  wife  of  Panteus,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  a  most  ma- 
jestic pi^sence.  They  had  been  but  lately  married,  and  their 
misfortunes  overtook  them  amidst  the  first  transports  of  love. 
When  her  husband  ^ent  with  Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  she  was 
desirous  of  acconipanying  him,  but  was  prevented  by  her  pa* 
rents,  who  kept  her  in  close  custody.  But  soon  after  she  pro* 
vided  herself  a  horse  and  a  little  money,  az^d  making  her  escape 
by  night,  rode  at  full  speed  to  Ts^narus,  and  there  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Egypt.  She  was  brought  safe  to 
Panteus,  and  sne  cheerfully  shared  with  bim  in  all  the  incon^ 
veniences  they  found  in  a  foreign  country.  When  the  sol* 
diers  came  to  take  out  Cratesielea  to  execution,  she  led  her  by 
the  hand,  assisting  in  bearing  her  robe,  and  desired  her  to 
exert  all  the  courage  she  was  mistress  of  r  though,  she  was  far 
from  being  afraid  of  death,  and  desired  no  other  favour  than 
that  'she  might  die  before  her  children.  But  when  they  came 
to  the  place  of  execution,  the  children  suffered  before  her  eyes, 
and  then  Cratesielea  was  despatched,  who,  in  this  extreme  dis* 
tress,  uttered  only  these  words,—**  O!  my  children !  whither 
arfe  you  gone !" 

The  wife  of  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  girt  her  vcht 
about  her,  and,  in  a  silent  and  composed  manner,  paidtiie  last 
offices  to  each  woman  that  lay  dead,  winding  up  the  bodies  as  well 
as  her  present  circumstances  would  admit.  Last  of  all,  she  pre* 

fared  nerself  for  the  poniard,  by  letting  down  her  robe  about 
er,  and  adjusting  it  in  such  a  mflnner  as  to  need  no  assistance 
after  death ;  then  calling  the' executioner  to  do  birs  office,  and 
permitting  no  other  person  to  approach  he^,  she  felllike  a  he* 
roine.  In  death  she  retained  aU  the  deporum  she  had  pre* 
served  in  life;  and  the  decency  which  had  been  so  sacred  with 
this  excellent  woman  still  remained  about  her.  Thus,  io  this 
bloody  trSgedy,  wherein  the  women'conitended  to  the  last  for 
the  prize  of  courage  with  the  men,  Lacedsemon  showed  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Jortunc  to  conqtur  virtue. 

A  few  days  after,  the  soldiers  who  watched  the  body  of 
Cleomenes  on  the  cross,*  saw  a  grekt  snake  winding  about  his 
head,  and  covering  all  his  face,  so  that  no  bird  of  prey  durst 
tduch  it.  This  struck  the  king  with  superstitious  terrors,  and 
made  way  for  the  women  to  try  a  variety  of  expiations;  for 
Ptolemy  was  now  persuaded  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  a 
person  who  was  a  favourite  of  heaven,  and  something  more 
than  mortal.  The  Alexandrians  crowded  to  the  place,  and 
called  Cleomenes  a  hero,  a  son  of  the  gods,  dll  the  philoso- 

*  Tbat  the  friends  of  the  deceased  might  hot  Uke  it  umj  by  night.  Thus 
we  find  in  Petronius'  Ephesisn  Mfttron,--«M?fe«  ^  crucet  a»9efrfaba$,  neguhad 
tepuUwram  corpora  detrakertt.  And  thus  we  find  in  an  authority  we  abaU  not 
iKhtion  at  the  sam^  time  with  Pstromus. 
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Sher9  put  a  stop  to  their  devotions,  hy  assuring  tlieq),  that  as 
cad  oxen  breed  bees,*  horses  wasps,!  and  beetles  rise  out  of 
ihe  putrefaction  of  asses ;  so  human  carcasses,  when  some  of 
die  moisture  of  the  marrow  is  evaporated,  and  it  comes  to  a 
t)iicker  consistence,  produce  serpents.^  The  ancients  knowing 
this  doctrine,  appropriated  the  serpent,  rather  than  any  other 
aiiimal,  to  heroes. 

*  Tbi«  Was  the  received  opinion  of  antiquity,  u  we  iind  in  Varro*  kc,  &c. 

f  Preasus  homo  bellator  equua  crabronip  origo.— r-^-Ostif. 

f  Sunt  qui,  cdm  clauso  putrefacta  eit  apina  sepulchro, 
Mutari  credant  humanaa  an^e  medullas.— ^Opirf. 

The  above  veraes  aeem  to  be  taken  from  Arnie  Greek  linea  of  Archekilf^ 
addressed 4o  Ptolemy  on  the  subjeot  of  serpents  being  geneiAted  from  th« ' 
^prruptiioA  of  the  humJiD  body. 
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LIFE  OF  TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS. 

Having  thus  presented  you  with  the  history  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,  we  have  two  Romans  to  compare  with  them; 
and  no  less  dreadful  a  scepe  of  calamities  to  open  in  the 
Li^es  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  They  were  the  sons 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus;  who,  though  he  was  once  honoured 
with  the  censorship,  twice  with  the  consulate,  and  led  up  two 
triumphs,  yet  derived  still  greater  digjnity  from  his  virtues.* 
Hence,  after  the  death  of  that  Scipio,  who  conquered  Hanni- 
bal, he  was  thought  worthy  to  marry  CorneUa,  the  dayghter 
of  that  ffreat  man,  though  tie  had  not  been  u|)on  any  terms  of 
friendship  with  him,  but  rather  always  at  variance.  It  is  said, 
that  he  once  caught  a  pair  of  serpents  upon  his  bed ;  and  that 
the  soothsayers,  after  they  had  considered  the  prodigy,  ad- 
vised him  neither  to  kill  them  both  nor  let  them  both  go.  If 
he  killed  the  male  serpent,  they  told  him  his  death  would  be 
^e  consequence  ;  if  the  female,  that  of  Cornelia.  Tiberius, 
who  loved  his  wife,  and  thought  it  more  suitable  for  him  to 
die  first,  who  was  much  older.than  his  wife,  killed  the  male, 
and  set  the  female  at  liberty.  Not  long  after  this,  he  died, 
leaving  Cornelia  with  no  fewer  than  twelve  children.f 

The  care  of  the  house  and  the  children  now  (entirely  de- 
volved upon  Cornelia;  and  she  behaved  with  such  sobriety, 
so  much  parental  affection  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  Tibe- 
rius seemed  not  to  have  judged  ill  in  choosing  to  die  for  so 
valuable  a  woman  :  for  though  Ptolemy,  kino;  of  Egypt,  paid 
his  addresses  to  her,  and  offered  her  a  share  in  his  throne,  she 
refused  him.  During  her  widowhood,  she  lost  all  her  chil- 
dren except  three,  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
the  younger,  and  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  whose  lives 
we  are  now  writing.  Cornelia  brought  them  up  with  so  much 
care,  that  though  they  were  without  dispute  ot  the  noblest  fa- 

*  Oieero  in  Us  iint  book  ie  DivnudUnef  passes  the  biggest  eneomiiiins  on 
hit  Tirtue  and  wisdom.    He  was  grandson  to  Publiul  Sempronius. 

t  Cicero  relates  this  story  in  his  first  book  de  JHvmaHme,  from  the  memoirs 
t£  Cains  OnecliWH  the  son  oC  Tibeiiai. 
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mily,  and  had  the  happiest  genius  and  disposition  of  all  the. 
Roman  youth,  yet  education  was  allotted  to  haVe  contributed 
more  to  their  perfections  than  nature. 

As  in  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  though 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  brothers,  yet  there  is  also 
a  diiference  in  the  make  of  him  who  delighted  in  the  cestus, 
and  in  the  other  whose  province  was  horsemanship ;  so  while 
these  young  men  strongly  resembled  each  other,  in.  point  of 
valour,  of  teniperance,  of  liberality,-  of  eloquence,  of  great- 
ness •of  mind,,  there  appeared  in  theii*  actions  and  political  con^ 
duct  no  small  dissimilarity.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain 
the  diflerencfe,  before  we  proceed  farther.      . 

In  the  first  place,  Tiberius  had  a  mildness  in  his  look,  and 
a  composure  in  his  whole  behaviour;  Caiusas  much  vehe- 
mence and  fire:  so  that  when  they  spoke  in  public,  Tiberiu^ 
had  a  great  modesty  of  action,  and  shifted  nbt  his  place ;  • 
whereas  Caius  was  the  first  of  the  Komans  that,  in  addressing 
the  people,  moved  from  one  end  of  the  rostra  to  the  other, 
and  threw  his  gown  oflF  his  shoulder.*  .  So  it  is  related  of 
•Cleon  of  Athens,  that  he  was  the  first  orator  who  threw  back 
his  robe,  and  smote  upon  his  thigh.  The  oratory  of  Caius 
was  strongly  impassioned,  and  calculated  to  excite  terror;  that 
of  Tiberius  was  of  a  more  gentle  kind,  and  pity  was  the  emo- 
tion that  it  raised. 

The  language  of  Tiberius  was  chaste  and  elaborate ;  that 
of  Caius  splendid  and  persuasive.  So,  in  t(ieir  manner  of  liv- 
ing,  Tiberius  was  plain  and  frugal ;  Caius,  when  conopared  to 
other  young  Romans,  temperate  and  sober,  hut,  in  comparison 
with  his  brother,  a  friend  to  luxXiry*  Hence  Drusus  objected 
to  him,  that  he  had  bought  Delphic  tablcs,f  of  silver  only, 
but  very  exquisite  workmanship,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  drachmas  a  pound. 

Their  tempers  were  no  less .  dllFerent  tHan  their  languagev 
Tiberius  was  mild  and  gentle;  Caius  high«»6pirited  and  uncon- 
trolled ;  insomuch  that  in  speaking  he  would  often  be  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  his  passion,  exalt  his  voice  above  the 
regular  pitch,  give  into  -abusive  expressions,  and  disorder 
the  whole  frame  of  his  ofation.-  To  guard  against  these  ex- 
cesses, he  ordered  his  servant,  Licinius,  wha  was  a  sensible 
man,  to  stand  with  a  pitchpipe^  behind  him  when  he  sppke  in 

*  Cicero,  in  his  third  hook  de  Oratofe^  quotes  stpassa^eTrom  one  of  Caius* 
orations  on  the  deaUi  of  Tiberius,  which  strongly  roarli^s  the  nervous  pathos  of 
his  eloquence : — **  Quo  me  mber  eonieram }  In  Capltoljumne  ?  at  fratris  san- 
guine redundat.  An  domum  ^  Matremne  ut  miseram,  lamentantemque  videaaiy 
et  abjectam."  Cicero  observes,  that  his  action  was  no  less  animated  than  his 
eloquence  Z'^Qtte  ac  ab  illo  acta  cmmc  comtabat  ocu&Ms  voc^,  jvtiii,  witmei  ut  fa- 
chryruu  tenere  rum  p999ent. 

t  These,  we  suppose,  were  a  kind  of  tripods. « 

i  Cicero  in  his  third  book  de  Oratory  caUs  this  small  ivory  pipes  JShtnw^la 
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miblic,  Wftd  whenever  he  ibimd  him  stmudng  his' voice,  or 
bcakiog  out  into  anger,  to  give  him  a  softer  key;  upon  which 
hit  violence  both  of  tone  .and  paasion  immediately  abated,  and 
be  .was  easily  liccalled  to  a  propriety  of  address. 

Such  was  the  difference  between  the  two  brothers.  But  ^  in 
the  valoiu*  they  exerted  agaipst  their  enemies,,  in  the  justice 
th^  did  their  fellow-citizens,  in  attention  to  their  duty  as  ma* 
l^strates,  and  in  self-government  with  respect  to  pleasure,  they 
were. perfectly  alike.  Tiberius  was  nine  years  older  than  his 
brother ;  consequently  their  political  operations  took  place  in 
different  peripds^  This  was  a  great  disadvantage,  and  indeed 
ibe  principal  thing  that  prevented  their  success.  Had  they 
f  ourisbed  together,  and  acted  in  concert,  such  an  union  would 
have  added  greatly  to  dieir .  force,  and  perhaps  might  have 
rendered  it  irresistible.  We  must,  therefore,  speak  of  each 
^  separatdy ;  and  we  shall  be|^  with  the  eldest. 

Tiberius,  as  be  grew  towards  manhood,  gained  so  extraor- 
dinary a  renutation,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
augurs,  r^uier  on  i^ccount  of  his  high  virtue  than  his  high 
birth.  Of  the  excellence  of  his  character  the  following  is 
also  a  proof>:*-*Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  honoured 
both  with  the  consulate  and  censorship,  whose  merit  had 
nuspd  him  to  the  'rank  of  president  o£  the  senate,  and  who  in 
aense  and  spirit  was  superior  to  all  the  Romans  of  his  time, 
supping  one  evening  widi  the  augurs  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment, addressed  himself  to  Tiberius  with  great  kindtaess,  and 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  mafriage.  Tiberius  accepted  the 
proposal  with  pleasure;  and  the  contract  being  agreed  upon, 
Appius,  when  he  went  hoine«  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house> 
than  he  called  out  aloud  to  his  wife,  and  said, — ^*'  Antistia,  I 
have  contracted  our  daughter  Claudia."    Antistia,  much  suiw 

Erised,  answeredy— -**  Why  so  suddenly  i  What  need  of  such 
aste,  unless  Tiberius  Gracchus  be  the  man  you  have  pitched 
upon  ?"  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some*  tell  die  same  story  of 
Tiberius,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi  and  Scipio  Africanus:  but 
most  historians  give  it  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned;  and 
Polybius,  in  particular,  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of  Afri- 
canus, Cornelia's  relations  gave  her  to.  Tiberius,  in  preference 
to  all  competitors ;  which  is  a  proof  that  her  father  left  her 
unengaged. 

The  Tiberius  of  whom  we  are  writing  serv<;d  in  Africa  un- 
der the  younger  Scipio,  who  had  married  his  sister  ;  and,  as 
he  lived  in  the  same  tept  with  the  general,  he  became  imme- 
diately attentive  to  his  genius  and  powers,  which  were  daily 
productive  of  sucK  actions  as  might  animate  a  young  man  to 
virtue,  and  attract  his  imitation.     With  these  advantages,  Ti- 

•  Amongst  these  was  Livy,  lib.  xxxriit.  cap.  3T. 
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berias  soon  excelled  all  of  his  age,  both  in  point  of  di8ci|£Be 
and  valour.  At  a  siege  of  one  of  the  enemy's  towns,  he  wat 
the  first  that  scaled  the  walls,  as  Fannius  relates,*  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  mounted  it  with  Mm,  and  had  a 
share  in  the  honour.  In  short,  Tiberius,  while  he  staid  with 
the  army,  was  greatly  beloved,  and  as  much  regretted  when  he 
left  it. 

After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed  qtvKstor ;  and  it  fett 
to  his  lot  to  attend  the  consul  Caiua  M ancinus  in  the  Noman- 
tian  war.f  Mancinus  did  not  want  aourage,  but  be  was  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  generals  the  Romans  ever  bad.  Yet 
amidst  a  train  of  severe  accidents  and  desperate  ctrcum^ 
stances,  Tiberius  distinguished  himself  the  more,  not  only  by 
his  -courage  and  capacity,  but  what  did  hrm  greater  honour, 
by  his  respectful  behaviour  to  his  general,  whose  niisfortunes 
had  made  him  forget  even  the  authority  that  he  bore  :  for,  after 
having  lost  several  important  battles,  he  attempted  to  decamp 
in  the  night:  the  Numantians  perceiving  tnis  movemeof, 
seized  the  camp,  and  falling  upon  the  fugitives,  made  great 
havock  of  the  rear.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  surrounded 
the  whole  army,  and  drove  the  Romans  upon  impracticable 
ground,  where  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  Mancimis 
now  despairing  of  ms^king  .his  way  sword  in  hand,  sent  a»he<- 
raid  to  beg  a  truce  and,  conditions  of  peace.  The  Numantians, 
however,  would  trust  no  man  but  Tiberius,  mid  they  insisted 
on  his  being  sent  to  treat.  This,  they  did,  not  only  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  young  man  who  had  so  great  a  character  in  the 
army,  but  to  the  roemor}'  of  his  father,  who  had.  iormerly 
made  war  in  Spain,  and,  after  having  subdued  several  nations,* 
granted  the  Numantians  a  peace;,  which,  through  his  interest, 
¥ws  confirmed  at  Rome,  and  observed  with  good  faith.  Tibe- 
rius was,  accordingly,  sent;  and,  in  his  negociation,  he  thought 
proper  to  comply  with.some  articles,  by  which  mean^  he  gain- 
ed others,  and  made  a  peace  that  undoubtedly  saved  twenty 
thousand  Roman  citizens,  besides  ^  slaves  and  other  retainers 
to  the  army. 

But  whatever  was  left  in  the  cainp,  the  Numantians  took  as 
legal  plunder.  Among. the  rest  they  carried  off  the  books  and 
papers  which  contained  the  accounts  of  Tiberius'  qusstorship. 
As  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  him  to  recover  them, 
though  the  Roman  army  was  already  under  march,  he  re- 
turned with  a  few  friends  to  Numantia.  Having  called  out  the 
magistrates  of  the  place,  he  desired  them  to  restore  him.  his 
books,  that  his  enemies  might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
cuse him,  when  they  saw  he  had  lost  the  means  of  defending 

•  This  Fannius  was  author  of  a  history,  and  certain  annals^  which  vrtrt 
abridged  by  Brutus, 
t  He  was  consul  ii'ith  ^milius  Lepidus  in  the  year  of  Rome  616. 
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Itself.  The  Numtinttatis  were  nuch  pleilsed  Aat  tfie  flcci- 
dent  had  given  them  an  oppotttifiity  to  oblige  him,  and  thejr 
invited  him  to  enter  their  city.  As  he  was  deliberating  on  this 
tircumstance,  they  drew  nearer,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
earnestly  entreated  him  no  l6nger  to  look  upon  tnem  as  ene- 
mies^ but  to  rank  theih  among  his  friends,  and  place  a  con* 
iidence  in  them  as  sach.  Tiberius  thought  it  hest  to  comply, 
fcoth  for  the  sake  of  his  books,  and  for  fear  of  offending  them 
by  the  appearance  of  distrusf.  Accordingly,  he  went  into  the 
town  with  them,  where  the  first  thing  they  did,  was  to  provide 
a  little  conatron,and  to  beg  he  would  partake  it.  Afterwards 
they  returned  fiini  his  books,  and  desired  he  would  fake  what- 
ever else  he  chose  among  the  spoils.  He  accepted,  howevef, 
of  nothing  but  some,  frankincense,  to  be  used  in  the  public  ssC- 
crifices,  and  at  his  departure  he  embraced  them  with  great  Cor* 
diality. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  whole  (msiness'of 
llie  peace  was  considered  in  an  obnoxious  and  dishonourable 
light.  In  this  danger  the  relations  and  fHfends  of  the  soldiers 
he  had  brought  off,  who  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
people,  joined  to  support  Tiberius;  imputing  all  the  disgrace 
of  whsrt  was  done  to  the  general,  and  insisting  that  the  qusstor 
had  saved  so  many  citizens.  The  generality  of  the  citizens, 
however,  could  not  suffer  the  peace  to  stand,  and  they  demanded 
that,  in  this  case,  the  example  of  their  ancestors  should  be  fol- 
lowed: for  when  their  generals  thought  themselves  happy  ili 
getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  bv  agreeing  to  such 
a  league,  they  delivered  them  naked  to  the  enemy.*  The 
^uttstors,  too,  and  ^ the  tribunes,  and  all' .that  had  A  share  \ik 
concluding  the  peace,  they  sent  back  in  the  same  condition, 
and  turned  entirely  upon  them  the  breach  of  the  treaty,'  and  of 
the  oath  that  should  have  confirmed  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  people  showed  their  affection  for  Tibe* 
rius  in  a  remarkable*  mantierf  for  they  decreed  that  the  consul 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantians, naked,' and  in  chains:  but 
that  all  the  rest  should  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  Tiberius. 
Scipio,  who  had  then  great  authority  and  interest  tn  Rome, 
seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  procuring  of  this  decree.  He 
was  Blamed,  notwithstanding,  for  not  saving  Mancinus,  nor 
using  his  best  endeavours  to  get  the  peace  with  the  Numan- 
tians ratified,  which  would-  not  have  been  granted  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  on  account  of  his  friend  and  relation  Tiberius'. 
Gi^eat  part  of  these  complaints,  indeed,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  ambition  and  excessive  zeal  of  Tiberius^  friends,  and 
die  sophists  he  had  about  him ;  and  the  difference  between  him 

*  This  waji  about  182  yean  before.  The  ^nerals  sent  back,  were  the  oon^ 
Mis  Veturius  Calviiius  and  Poithuinius  Atbinus, 

▼Ol.  III.  3  H  C"r^r\nir> 
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and  Scipio  waa  far  fromtermbating  in  iiTec<mcileaUe'eiumty% 
Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  Tiberius  wpuld  never  have  fallen 
into  those  misfortunes  that  ruined  him,  had  Scipio  been  at 
home  to  assist  him  in  his  political  conduct.  He  wa3  engaged 
in  war  ^ith  Numantia,  when  Tiberius  ventured  to  propose  his 
new  laws.     It  was  on  this  occasion ; — 

When  the  Ramans  in  their  wars  made  any  acquisitions  of 
lands  from  their  neighbours,  they  used  formerly  to  sell  part, 
to  add  part  to  the  public  demesnes,  and  to  distribute  the  reat 
among  the  necessitoiis  citizens ;  only  reserving  a  small  rent 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  But  when  the  rich  began  t§ 
carry  it  with  a  high  hand  over  the  poor,  and  to  e^^clude  them 
entirely,  if  they  did  not  pay  exorbitant  rents^  a  law  was  made 
that  no  man  should  be  possessed  ,of  more  than  five  hundred 
acres  of  land.  This  statute  for  a  while  restrained  ,the  avarice 
of  the  rich,  and  helped  the  poor,  who,  by  virtue  of  it,  remained 
upon  their  lands  at  the  old  rents.  But  aiterwards  their  wealthy 
neighbours  took  their  farms  from  them,  and  held  them  m  other 
names ;  though,  in  time,  they  scrupled  not  to  claim  them  ia 
their  own.  The  poor,  thus  expelled,  neither  gave  in  their 
names  readily  to  the  levies,  nor  attended  to. the  education  of 
their  obildren.  The  consequence  was,  a  want  of  freeoien  all 
over  Italy;  for  it  was  filled  with  slaves  and  barbari^s,  who, 
after  the  poot  Roman  .citizens  were  dispossessed,  cultivated 
the  ground  for  the  rich.  Caius  t'Selius,  the  friend  of  Scipio, 
attempted  to  correct  this  disorder ;  but  finding  a  formidable 
opposition  from  persona  in  power,  and  fearing  the  matter  could 
not  be  decided  without  the  sword,  he.  gave  it  up.  This  gained 
him  jthe  name  of  Xselius  the  wise,^  But  Tiberius  was  no 
sooner  appointed  tribune  of  the  people,  than  he  embarked  in 
the  same  enterpiriae.  He.  was  put  upon  it,  according  to  roost 
authors,  by  Diophanes  the  rhetorician,  and  Blossius  the  philo- 
sopher;  the  former  of  whpm  was  a  Metylenean  exile,  the  latter 
a  native  of  Cum^  in  Italy,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Antipater 
of  Tarsus,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  Rome,  and 
who  did  him  the  honour  tp,  address  some  of  his  philosophical 
writings  to  him.. 

Some  blame  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  used  to  reproach  her 
sons,  that  she  was  still  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Others  say,  Tiberius  took  this 
rash  step  from  a  jealousy  of  Spurius  Posthumius^  who  was  of 
the  same  age  wiUi  him,  and  his  rival  in  oriitory.  It  seems, 
when  he  returned  froip  the  wars,  he  found  Posthumius  so 
much  before  him  in  point  of  reputation  and  interest  with  the 

•  Plutarch  seems  here  to  have  followed  some  mistaken  authority.  It  w«5 
not  this  circumstance,  but  the  abstemiousness  of  his  life,  that  gave  LkIius  the 
name  of  vite.  LaUw  eo  diciw  e$t  sapiens^  qfWjdnoninitclU^eret  qiikt  ntamp^- 
mum  e««ri.— Cic.  de  Fin.  Bon.  et  Mai. 
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people,  that,  to  recover  his  ground,  he  undertoolc  this  hazardous 
affair,  which  so  effectually  drew  the  popular  attention  upon  him. 
But  his  brother  Caius  writes,  that  as  Tiberius  was  passing 
through  Tuscany  on  his  way  to  Numantia,  and  found  the  coun-* 
try  almost  depopulated,  there  being  scarce  any  husbandmen  pr 
shepherds,  except  slaves  from  foreign  and  barbarous  nations^ 
he  then  first  formed  the  project  which  plunged  them  in  so 
many  misfortunes.  It  is  certain,  however,  .that  the  people  in- 
flamed hi9  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  by  putting  up 
writings  on  the  porticoes,  wadls,  and  monuments,  in  which 
Aey  begged  of  him  to  restore  their  share  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  poor. 

'  Yet  he  did  nOt  frame  the  law  without  consulting  some  of  the 
Romans  that  were  most  distinguished  for  their  virtue  and  au- 
thority. Among  these  were  Crassus  the  chief  pontiff,  Mutius 
Scsevola  the  lawyer,  who  at  that  time  was  also  consul;  and 
Appius  Claudius,  father-in-law  to  Tiberius.  There  never  was 
a  milder  law  made  against  so  much  injustice  and  oppression ; 
for  they  who  deserved  to  ha.ve  been  punished  for  their  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  fined  for  holding 
the  lands  contrary  to  law,  were  fo  have  a  consideratibn  for 
jiving  u^  their  groundless,  claims,  and  restoring  the  esfetes  to 
such  of  the  citizens  as  were  to  Be  relieved.  But  though  the 
reformation  was  conducted  with  so  much  tenderness,  the  peo« 
pic  were  satisfied':  they  were  willing  to  overlook  what  was 
past,  on  condition  that  they  might  guard  against'  future  usur«- 
pations.  ' 

'  On  the  otlter  hand,  persons  of  great  property  opposed  the 
lifw  out  of  avarice,  and  the  lawgiver  out  of  a  spirit  of  resent- 
rilent  and  malignity;  endeavouring  x6  prejudice  the'ptdble 
aigainst  the  design^  as  if  Tiberius  intended  by  the  Agrafiaa 
law  to  throw  all  into  disorder,  and  suBviert  the  constitution. - 
But  their  attempts  were  vain :  for,  -in  this  just  and  glori6ns 
cause,  Tiberius  exerted  an  eloquence  which  mi^ht  have  addrn-^ 
cd  a  worse  subject,  and  which  nothing  could  resist.     II6W 
^at  was  he,  when  the  people  were  gathered  about  the  rosfnlirtj* 
and  he  pleaded  for  the  poor  in  such  language  as  this  >i->*^TPhb' 
wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  caves  to  retire  to,  but  Ate  brave"' 
men  who  spill  their  blood  in  her  cause,  have  nothing  leftWit^ 
air  and  light.     Without  houses,  without  any  settled  harUta- 
tions,  they  wander  from  plac^  to  plac^e  with  their  wives  and 
children;  and  their  generals  do  but  mock  them,  when,  af  the 
head  of  their  armies,  they  exhort  thtir  men  to  fight  for  their' 
sepulchres  and  domestic  gods :  for  among  such  numbers,  per-' 
haps  there  is  not  a  Roman  who  has  an  altar  that  beloQgeds  to 
his  ancestors,  or  a  scpukhire  in  which  their  ashes  rest.    The 
privsatc  aoldiera  fight  Middif^.to advance  the  wealth  aDdluxuiy 
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of  tke  great,*  tnd  they  arc  called  masters  of  the  vorld,  wlule 
thuv  have  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  their  possession*'' 

Such  speeches  as  this,  delivered  by  a  man  of  such  spirit^  aod 
flowing  from  a  heart  really  interested  in  the  cause,  filled  the 

Seople  with  an  enthusiastic  fury,  and  none  of  his  aidversaries 
urst  pretend  to  answer  him.  .Forbearing,  therefore,  the  war 
qC  words,  they  addressed  themselves  to  Marcus  OctaviUs,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  a  grave  and  modest  young  man^  and  aa  ind* 
mate  acquaintance  of  .Tiberius.  Out  of  reverence  for  his 
friend,  he  declined  the  task  at  first ;  but  upon  a  number  of  ap« 
plications  from  men  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  ojppose  Tiberius,  iuid  prevent  the  passing  of  the  law :  for 
the  tribune's  power  chiefly  lies  in  the  negative  voice,  and  if 
one  of  them  stands* out,  the  rest  can  effect  nothbg. 

Incen/Md  by  this  behaviour,  If'iberius  dropped  his  moden^e 
IfilU  and  proposed  another  more  agreeable  to  the  commonalty, 
9fA  more  severe  against  the  us^urpers;  for  by  thb  they  were 
commanded  immediately  to  quit  the  lands  which  they  held 
contrary  to  former  laws.  On  this  subject  there  were  daily 
disputes  between  him  and  Octavips  on  the  rostra;  yet  not  one 
abusive  or  disparaging  word  is  said  to  have  escaped  either  of 
them  in  all  the  heat  of  speaking.  .  Indeed,  an  ingenuaus  dia* 
position  and  Ubera}  education,  will  prevent  or  restrain  the 
■allies  of  passion,  not  only  during  the  iree  enjoyment  of  tbe 
bottley  but  in  the  ardour  ojt  contention  aboi^  points  of  a  supe- 
rior nature.     > 

Tiberius  obsefving  that  Octflvius  was  liable  to  suffer  by  the 
Ull,  as  having  more  land  than  the  laws  covil^  warrant,  desired 
him  to  give  ub  his  oppositioiT,  and  offered,  at  the  same  time, 
tp  indemnify .nim  out  of  his  own  fortune,  ^ough  that  was  not 
great*  As  this^ptcposal  was  not  accepted,  Tiberius  forbad^ 
aU  othirr  magistratea  to  e^cerciae  their  functions,  tiU  the  Agra- 
nan  taw  was  pa^aed  I}e'  likewise  put  his  own  seal  upon  the^ 
<ioc)rs  of  the  tempde  of  Satom,  that  the  qusstors  might  neither 
luring  any  thing  into  the  treasury^  nor  take  any  things  out.  And 
hjp;.t^!?aiened  to  fine  am:h  of  thie  prstors  as  Should  attempt  to 
dpadbey  his  commands..  Thia  struck  such  a  t^nrror,  that  all  de* 
partipeQts  ox  gpvemment  wqre  at  a  stand.  Persons  of  great, 
proper^  put  themselves  into  mournings  and  s^peared  in  public 
i^ith  all  toe  circun^stances'that  they  thought  n^ight  exqite  com- 
nassiqn.  Not  satiafied  with  this^,  they  conspired  the  death  of 
Tiberius,,  and  suborned  afsassina  to  destroy  him.  For  whkb 
reason  he  appeared  with  a  tuck,  such  af  la  ^a^  by  robbers, 
^iiich  the  Romans  call  a  ^/fn^*       . 

'  ^  We  and  this  WMd  uAed.by  Virga:-^  • 

9ik  mano*  tcnii^oMiue  gewnt  in  bells  4oiowes.'   JSk,  tu.  v*  664 

TWdo1oiiwa»»trtaff  that  ksAspmiftsriLeMeesM  within  i^  sndlwtf  ita. 
asme  from  tMut^  deceit 
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When  the  dagr  tppobled  came,  and  Tiboms  was  aunimon- 
ing  the  peopk  to  ^ve  their  suffimgea,  a  party  of  the  people  of 
property  carried  c3r  the  baUoung  vessels,*. which  occasioned 
great  confusioa.  Tiberius^  however,  seemed  strong  enough 
to  carry  his  point  by  force,  and  his  partisans  were  preparing  to 
have  recourse  toat,- when  Manlitis  and  Fulvius,  men  of  con* 
jsular  di^ty^fell  at  Tiberius*  feet,  bathed  his  hands  with  tears, 
and  conjured  him  not  to  put  his  purpose  in  execution.  He 
aow  perceived  how  dreadful  the  consequences  of  hi^  attempt 
might  be,  and  his  reverence  for  those  tsrq  great  men  had  its 
effect  upon  him;  he  therefore  asked  them  what  they  would 
have  him  dol  They  said,  they  were  not  capid>le  of  advising 
him  in  so  important  aA.afittr,  and  earnesdy  entreated  him  to 
refer  it  to  die  senate.  The  senate  assembled  to  deliberate  upon 
it,  but  the  influence  ,of  the  people  of  fortune  on  that  body  was 
such,  that  their  debates  ended  in  nothing. 

Tiberius  then  adopted  a  measure  that  was  neither  ju%t  nor 
ifioderate.  He  resolved  to  remove  Octavius  from  the  tribune- 
ship,  because  there  was  np  other  means  to  get  his  laigr  passed. 
Be  addressed  him,  indeed,  in  public  first,  in  a  mild  and  nriendh^ 
manner,  and  taking  him  bv  we  band,  conjured  him  to  grati^ 
the  people,  who  asked  notning  that  was  unjust,  and  would  only 
receive  a  small  recompense^r  the  ^^reat  labours  and  dangers 
they  had  experienced.  JBut  Octavius  absolutely  refused  ta 
comply.  Tiberi|is  then  declared^*— ^  That  it  was.  not  possible 
for  two  magistrates  of  equal  authority,  when  they  differed  in 
such  capital  poinb,  to  f^  through  the^  remainder  of  their  office 
without  coming  to  hostilides :  he  saw  no  other  reitiedy  but  the 
deposing  of  them.*'  He,  therefor^ ^,  desired  Octavius  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  people  first  with  respect  to  him;  assuring  him, 
that  he  would  immediately  rettMn  to  a  piivale  statidn,  if  the 
suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  order  it  sq..  As  Octa* 
vius  rejected  this  proposal  too,  Tiberioa  toU  him  plainly,  that 
he  womd  put  the  question  to  the  peo|de  concermng  him,  if, 
i^Km  farther  consideration,  he  did  not  Idter  his  mind. 

Upon  this,  he  dismissed  the  aasembly.  Next  day  he  con- 
voked it  a^n;  and  when  h&  had  mounted  the  rostra,  he  made 
another  trial  to  bring.  O^uvius  to  compliance.  But  finding 
him  inflexible,  he  proposed  a  dea*ee  for  depriving  him  of  the 
tribuneship,  and  immediately  put  it  to  the  vote.  When,  of  the 
five  and  tnirty,  tribes,  seventeen  had  given  their  voices  for  it, 
and  there  wanted  only  one  nsore  to  make  Octavius  a  private 


*  TheoriginslV^ttfrnflsssaam.  The  RomsntliadtwotorUofTesieki 
which  the;fusrd  in  hsUotioc.  The  fint  were  open  reitelB  called  tUiHg  or 
tUUiUy  which  contained  the  bsQots'before  thev  were  distributed  to  the  peo- 
pie ;  the  othen,  vnth  nsROw  necki^  were  celled  tiielUt^  and  Into  theae  the 
M^  cast  tlicir  bsDolp.  Tke  latter  werrthe  Temeb  whU  are  ksve  trid  t» 
aareli^ncairiiedo^ 
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man,  Tiberius  ordered  them  to  stop,  and  once  more  applied  to 
his  colleague.  He  embraced  him  with  great  tenderness  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,  and,  with  the  most  pressing  instances, 
besought  him,  neither  to  bring  such  a  mark  of  infamy  upon 
himself,  nor  expose  him  to  the  disreputatiwi  of  being  pro- 
moter of  such  severe  and  violent  measures.  It  was  not  with- 
out emotion  that  Octavius  is  said  to  have  listened  to  these 
entreaties.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  he  stood  a 
long  time  silent.  But  when  he  looked  towards  "the  persons  of 
property,  who  were  assembled  in  a  body,  shame  and  fear  of 
losing  himself  in  their  opinion,  brought  him  back  to  his  resolu- 
tion to  run  all  risks,  and  with  a  noble  firmness  he  bade  Tibe- 
riuai  do  his  pleasure.  The  bill,  therefore,  was  passed;  and 
Tiberius  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  puH  down  Octa\nus 
from  the  tribunal;  for  he  employed  his  own  freedmen  as  fic- 
tors.  This  ignominious  manner  of  expulsion  made  the  case 
or  Octavius  more  pitiable.  The  people,  notwithstanding,  fell 
upon  him ;  l)ut  by  the  assistance  of  those  of  the  landed'  in- 
tcfrest,  who  came  to  hiy  defence,  and  kept  off  the  mob,  he  escap- 
ed with  his  life.  However,  a  faithltil  servant  of  his,  who; 
stood  before  him  to  ward  off  the  danger,  had  his  eyes  tofn  out. 
This  violence  was  much  against  the  will  of  Tiberius,  who  no' 
sooner  saw  the  tumult  rising,  than  he  helstened  down  to  ap- 
pease it.  '  .'•...  '     .     . 

The  Agrarian  law  then  was  confirmed,  and  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  a  survey  of  tlie- lands,  and  see  them* 
properly  distributed.  Tiberius  was  one  df  the  three,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law Appius  Claudius  another,  and  his  brother  Catus 
Gracchus  the  third.  The  Wtter  was  then  making  the  campaign 
under  Scipio  at  Numantia.  Tiberius,  having  carried  these 
points  without  opposition,  next 'filled  up  the  vacant  tribune's 
seat;  into  which  hf  did  not  put  a  man  of  any  note,  but  Mu- 
tius,  one  of  his  own  clients.  These  proceedings  exasperated 
the  patricians  extremely,  and,  as  they  dreaded  the  increase  of 
his  power,  they  took  every  opportunity  i6  insult  him  in  the 
senate.  When  he  desired,  for  instance,  what  was  nothing 
more  than  customary,  a  tent  at  the  public  charge,  for  his  use 
in  dividing  the  lands,  they  refused  him  one,  though  such 
things  had  been  often  granted  on  much  less  important  Occa- 
sions. /Vnd  at  the  motion  of  Publius  Nasica,  he  had  only  nine 
oboli  a  day  allowed;  for  his  expenses.  Nasica,  indeed,  was 
become  his  avowed  enemy;  for  he  had  a  great  estate. in  the 
public  lands,  and  was,  of  course,  unwilling  to  be  stripped 
of  it. 

At  the  same  timci  the  people  were  more  and  more  enraged. 
One  of  Tiberius*  friends  happening  to  die  s^ddenly,  and  ma- 
lignant spots  appearing  upon  the  body,  they  loudly  declared 
that  the  man  was  poisoned.    They  assembled  at  his  fuiieral, 
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took  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  it  to  the  pile. 
There  they  were  confirmed  in  their  suspicions:  for  the  corpse 
burst,  ^nd  emitted  such  a  quanlity  of  corrupted  humours,  that 
it  put  out  the  fire.  Though  moire  fire  was  brought,  still  the 
wood  would  not  biiri^  till  it  was  removed  to  another  place; 
and  it  was  with  jnuch  difficulty  at  last  that  the  body  was  con- 
sumed. Hence  Tiberius  took  occasion'  to  incense  the  common- 
alty  still  more  against  the  other  party.  He  put  himself  in 
mourning;  he  led  his /children  into  the  forum,  and  recom* 
mended  them  and  their  mother , to  thq  protection  of  the  people; 
as  giving  up  his  own  life  for  lost.    . 

About  this  time  died  Attklus'^  Philopator;  and£udemu»of 
Pergamus  brought  his  will  to '  Rome,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  he  had  left  the  Roman  People  his  heirs.  Tiberius  endea- 
vouring to  avail  himself  of  this  incident,  immediately  proposed 
a  law, — ^^^That  all  the  ready  money  the  king  }iad  left,  should 
be  distributed  among  the  citi^^ens,  to  enable  them  to  provide 
working  tools,  and  proceed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  new  as- 
signed lands.  As  to  the  cities,  too^  in  the  territories  of  Atta* 
lus,  the  senate,  he  said,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  but 
the  people,  and  he  would  refer  the  business  entirely  to  their 
judgment."  .  ^ 

This  embroiled  him  still  more  with  the  senate;  and  one  of 
their  body,  of  the  name  of  Pompey^  stooc^  i^p,  and  said, — "  He 
was  next  neighbour  to  Tiberius,  and  by  that  means  bad  oppor- 
tunity to  know  that  Eudemus  the  Pergamenian,  had  brought 
him  a  royal  diadem  and  purple  robe  for.  his  use  when  he  was 
king  of  Rome."  Quintus  Metellus  said  another  severe  thing 
against  him: — ^"  During  the  censorship  of  your  father,  when- 
ever he  returned  home  after  supper,|  the  citizens  put  out  their 
lights,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  indulge  themselves  at  un- 
seasonable hours ;  but  you,  at  a  lat,e  hour,  have  some  of  the 
meanest  and  most  audacious  of  the  people  about  you  with 
torches  in  their  hands.":):  And  Titus  Annius,  a  man  of  no 
character  in  point  of  mprals,  but  an  acute  disputanjt,  and  re- 
markable for  the  subtilty  both  of  his  questions  and  answers, 
one  day  challenged  Tiberius,  and  offered  to  prove  him  guilty 
of  a  great  offence  in  deposing  one  of  his  colleagues,  whose 
person  by  the  laws  was  sacred  and  inviolable.  This  propo- 
sition raised  a  tumult  in  the  audience,  and  Tiberius  immedi- 
ately went  out  and  called  an  assembly  of  the  p*eople,  designing 

•  This  WM  Attalu3  III.  the  son  of  Eumenes  II  and  Stratonice,  and  the  Ust 
king  of  Perg«mu8.  He  was  not,  hovirwer,  siirnamed  Pfdlopatw^  but  Phih- 
jneMp,  and  so  it  stands  in  the  manuscript  of  St.  Geimain. 

-|-  Probably  from  the  public  hall  w4xere  he  supped  with  his  colleague. 

\  *Oti  TV  fJM  ^^n:pnf  avm  rj/uJiiwcrro;,  ia-axif  Weu^uti  /uit«  Sitryof  ouuAi  <r« 
fttTai»»w  fknwn  tA  m>jnrxi  ^ojgvfcirisi  /am  ^ptmptt  tv  /u«t^«  io^ttru  cr  auvurutc 
HM  iM  fnnte.  Other  transbitors  hare  paraphrased  this  passage,  and  given  it  a 
different  sense  from  what  the  Greek  •seems  to  beai*. 
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to  accuse  Anttiiis  of  die  iodigntty  he^  hmt  offered  him.  Att^ 
nius  appeared;  and  knowing  nimself  greatly  inferior,  both  in 
eloquence  and  reputation,  he  had  recourse  to  his  old  art,  and 
begged  leave  onl^  to  ask  him  a  question  before  the  business 
eame  on.  Tibenus  cionsented,  and  silence  being  made,  An- 
nius  said,-*^^^  Would  you  fix  a  mark  of  disgrace  and  infamy 
mon  me«  if  I  should  appeal  to  one  of  your  colleagues  i  And 
ir  he  came  to  my  assistance,  would  you  in  your  anger  deprive 
him  of  his  office?''  It  is  said,  that  this  jquestion  so  puzzled 
Tiberius,  that,  wiA  all  his  readiness  of  speech,  and  proprie^ 
of  assurance,  he  made  no  osonner  of  answer.  ^ 

He,  therefore,  dismissed  the  assembly  for  the  present.  He 
perceived,  however^  that  the  step  he  had  taken  in  deposing  a 
tribune,  had  oflFended  not  only  the  patricians  but  the  people 
too ;  for,  by  such  a  precedent,  he  apjpeared  to  have  robbed  that 
high  office  of  its  dimity,  which,  till  then,  had  been  preserved 
in  great  security  and  honour.  In  consequence  of  this  reflec* 
tion,  he  called  the  commons  together  Again,  and  made  a  speech 
to  them,  from  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  extract,  by 
way  pf  specimen  of  the  'power  and  strength  of  his  eloquence : 
-^^  The  person  of  a  tribune,  I  acknowledge,  is  sabred  and  in* 
violable,  because  he  is  consecrated  to  the  people,  and  takea 
their  interests  under  his  protection.  But  when  he  desetts 
those  interests,  and  beconies  an  oppressor  of  the  people ; 
ifrhen.  he  retrenches  their  privileges,  and  take's  away  their  li« 
berty  of  voting  ;  by  those  acts  he  deprives  himself,  for  he  no 
longer  keeps  to  the  intention  of  his  employment.  Otherwise, 
if  a  tribune  should  demolish  the  Capitol,  and  bum  the  docks 
and  nai»d  stores,  his  person  could  not  be  touched.  A  man 
whQ  should  do  such  things  as  those,  might  still  be  a  tribune, 
though  a  vile  one;  but  he  who  diminishes  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  ceases  to  be;  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Does  it  not 
shock  you  to  think,  that  a  tribune  should  be  able  to  imprison 
a  consul,  and  the  people  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  deprive 
a  tribune  of 'his  authori^,  when  he  uses- it  against  those  who 
gave  it?  For  the  tribuhes^  as  well  as  the  consuls,  are  elected 
by  the  people.  Kingly  government  seems  to  comprehend  alt 
authority  in  itself,,  and  kings  are  consecrated  with  the  most 
awful  ceremonies:  yet  the  citizens  expelled  Tarquin,  when 
his  administration  faieeame  iniquitous :  and,  for  the  oiFence  of 
one  man,  the  ancient  government,  under  whose  auspices  Rome 
was  erected,  was  entirety  abolished.  What  is  there  in  Rome  so 
sacred  and  venerable  as  the  vestal  virgins  who  keep  the  per* 
petual  fire  ?  yet  if  any  of  them  transgress  the  rules  of  her  or« 
der,  she  is  buried  alive.  For  they  who  are  guilty  of  impie^ 
against  the  gods,  lose  that  sacre;!  character,  which  they  hail 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  gods.  So  a  tribune  who  injures  the 
people,  can  be  no  longer  sacred  and  inviolable  on  the  pec^le's 
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account.  He  destroys  that  power  in  which  alone  his  strength 
lay.  If  it  is  just  for  him  to  be  inyested  with  the  tribunitial 
authority  by  a  majori^  of  tribes,  is  it  not  more  just  for  him  to 
be  deposed  by  the  sufirages  of  them  all  i  What  is  more  sacred 
and  inviolable  than  the  offerings  in  the  temples  of  the  gods^ 
yet  no  one  pretends  to  hinder  the  people  from  making  use  of 
them,  or  removing  diem  wherever  uiey  please.  And,  indeed, 
that  th«  tribune^s  office  is  not  inviolable  or  unremoveable,  ap- 
pears from  hence,  that  several  have  voluntarily  laid  it  down, 
ot  been  discharged  ^t  their  own  request."  These  were  the 
heads  of  Tiberius'  defence. 

His  friends,  however,  being  sensible  of  tile  menaces  of  His 
eaemies,  and  the  combination  to  destroy  him',  were  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  make  interest  to  get  the  tribuneship  continued 
to  him  another  year.  For  this  purpose,  he  thought  of  other 
laws,  to  secure  the  commonalty  on  his  side ;  that  for  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  military  service,  and  that  for  granting  an  ap* 
peal  from  the  judgerf^to'the  people.  The  bench  of  judges,  at 
that  time,  conbisted  of  senators  only,  but  he  ordered  An  equal 
number  of  knights  and  senators ;  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  taking  everj'*  possible  method  to  reduce* the  power  of 
the  patricians,  savoured  more  of  obstinacy  and  resentment 
than  of  a  regard  for  justice  and  the  public  good. 

When  the  day  came  for  it  fo  be  put  to  the  vote,  whether  these 
laws  should  be  ratified,  Tiberius  and  his  party,  perceiving  that 
their  adversaries  were  the  strongest,  (for  all  the  people  did  not 
attend,)  spun  out  the  time  iti  altercations  with  the  other  tri- 
bunes ;  and,  at  last,  he  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing. In  the  mean  time,  he  entered  the  forUm  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  distress,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  humbly  ap- 
plied to  the  citizens,  assuring  them, — ^^^  He  was  afraid  that  hia 
enemies  would  demolish  his  house,  and  take  his  life  before  the 
next  morning."  This  affected  them  so  much,  that  numbers 
erected  tents  before  his  door,  and  guarded  him  all  night. 

At  day-break,  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  die  chickens 
whtcli  they  use  in  auguiy,  brought  them,  and  set  meat  before 
them;  but  they  would  none  of  them  come  out  of  their  pen, 
except  one,  though  the  man  shook  it  very  much ;  and  that  ona 
would  not  eat  5*  it  only  raised  up  its  left  wing,  and  stretched 
out  its  leg,  and  then  went  in  again.  This  put  Tiberius  in  mind 
of  a  former  ill  omen.  He  had  a  helmet  that  he  wore  in  battle, 
finely  ornamented,  and  remarkably  magnificent  s  two  serpents 
that  had  crept  int6  it  privately,  laid  their  eggs,  and  hatched  in 
it.  Such  a  bad  presage  made  him  more  afraid  of  the  late  one. 
Yet  he  m  t  out  tot  the  Capitol,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that' 
the  people  w^re  assembled  there.  But,  in  going  out  of  his 
house,  hir  jfttmilk-d  upon  the  threshold,  and  struck  it  with  so 

•  When  'I'p  rhi^k,  iH  cat  greedily,  they  thought  it »  sign  of  good-Cortime,, 
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mach  violence,  that  the  nadl  of  his  great  toe  was  fafroken,  »ftd 
the  blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  When  he  had  got  a  litde 
on  his  way,  he  saw  on  his  left  hand  two  ravens  fighting  on  the 
top  of  a  house/and  though  he-was  attended,  on  account  of  hia 
dignity,  by  great  numbers  of  people,  a  stone  which  one  of  the 
ravens  threw  down,  fell*  close  by  his  foot.  This  startled  the 
boldest  of  his  partisans.  But  Blosaius*  of  Cumts,  one  of  his 
train,  said, — ^^  It  would  be  an  insupportable  disgrace,  if  Tibe* 
rius,the  son^of  Gracchus,  grandson  <^  Scipio  Africamis,  and 
protector  of  the  people  oip  Rome,  should,  tor  fes(r  of  a  raven, 
disappoint  that  people  when  they  called  him  to  their  assist* 
arice.^'  His  enemies,  he  assured  him,  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  laughing  at  this  false  step ;  they  would  represent  him  to 
the  commons  as  already  taking  all  the  insolence  of  a  tyrant 
upon  him. 

At  the  same  time  several  messengers  from  his  friends  in  the 
Capitol,  came  and  desired  him  to  make  haste,  for  (they  told 
him)  every  thing  wcnttfiere  according  tdhis  wish. 

At  first,  indeed,  there  was  a  most  promising  appearance. 
When  the  assembly  saw  him  at  a  distance,  they  expressed 
their  joy  in  the  loudest  acclamations :  on  his  approach  they 
received  him  Vith  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  formed  a  circle 
about  him,  to  keep  all  strangers  off.  Mutius  then  began  to  call 
over  the  tribes,  in  order  to  business ;  but  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  usual  form,  by  reason  of  the  disturbance  made  by 
the  populace,  who  were  still  pressing  forward.  Mean  time, 
Fulviusf^Flaccus,  a  senator,  got  upon  an  eminence,  and  know- 
ing he  could  not  be  heard,  ipade  a  sign  with  his  hand,  that  he 
had  something  to  say  to  Tiberius  in  private.  Tiberius  having 
ordered  the  people  to  make  way,  FlaccuSy  with  much  difficulty, 
got  to  him,  and  informed  him,— -^^  That  those  of  the  landed  in- 
terest had  applied  to  the  consul,  while  the  senate  was  sitting, 
and  as  they  could  not  bring  that  magistrate  into  their  views, 
they  had.  resolved  to  despatch  Tiberius  themselves,  and  for 
that  purpose,  had  armed  a  number  of  their  friends  and  sla%'es.'' 

Tiberius  no  sooner  communicated  this  intelligence  to  those 
about  him,  than  they  tucked  up  their  gowns,  seized  their  hal" 
berts  with  which  the  Serjeants  kept  off  the  crowd,  broke  them^ 
and  took  the  pieces,  to  ward  against  any  assault  that  might 
be  made.  Such  as  wel-e  at  a  distance,  much  surprised  at  tifiis 
incident,  asked  what  the  reason  might  be  ?  and  Tiberius,  find* 
ing  they  could  not  hear  him,  touched  his  head  with  his  hand, 
to  signify  the  danger  he  was  in.  His  adversaries  seeing  this, 
ran  to  the  senate,  and  informed  them  that  Tiberius  demanded 
the  diadem ;  alleging  that  gesture  as  a  proof  of  it. 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Blastus ;  but  one  of  the  manuscripts  gives  ua 
Blossius,  and  all  the  translators  have  followed  it. 
t  Not  Flaviut,  as  it  is  in  the  printed  text. 
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•  This  raised  a  great  commotion.  Nasica  called  upon  the 
coBsid  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  and  destroy  the  tyrant. 
Hie  consul' mildly  answered, — ^*  That  he  would  not  begin  to 
use  violence,  nor  would  he  put  any  citizen  to  death  who  was 
net  legally  condemned ;  but  if  Tiberius  should  either  persuade 
or  force  the  people  to  decree  any  thing,  contrary  to  the  con* 
stitution,  he  would  take  care  to  annul  itl"  Upon  which  Na- 
sica started  up  and  said,*^-^^  Since  the  consul  gives  up  his 
country,  let  all  who  choose  to  support  the  laws  follow  me." 
So  saying,  he  covered  his  head  with  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and 
dien  advanced  to  the  Capitol.  Those  who  followed  him, 
wrapped  each  his  gown  about  his  hand,  and  made  their  way 
through  the  crowd.  Indeed,  on  account  of  their  superior 
quality,  they  met  with  no  resistance :  on  the  contrary,  the 
people  trampled  on  one  another  to  get  out  (^  their  way.  Their 
attendants  had  brought  clubs  and  bludgeons  with  diem  from 
honre,  and  the  patricians  themselves  seized  the  feet  of  the 
benches  which  the  populace  had  broken  in  their  flight.  Thus 
armed,/ they  made  towards  Tiberius ;  knocking  down  such  as- 
stood  before  him.  These  being  killed  or  dispersed,  Tiberius 
likewise  fled.  One  of  his  enemies  laid  hold  on  his  gc^wn;  but 
he  let  it  go,  and  continued  his  flight  in  hisi  under-garment.  He 
happened,  however,  to  stumble  and  fall  upon  some  of  the 
killed.  .  As  he  was  recovering  himself,  PubKus  Satureius,  one 
of  his  colleagues,  came  up  openly,  and  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  the  foot  of  a  stool.  The  second  blow,  was  given  him  by 
Lucius  Rufus^  who  afterwards  valued  himself  upon  it  as  a 
glorious  exploit.  *  Above  three  hundred  more  lost  their  lives 
by  clubs  and  stones^  but  not  a  man  by  the  sword. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sedition  in  Rom&,  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  kin^,  in  which  the  blood  of  any,  citizen  was 
shed.  All  the  rest,  though  neither  small  in  themselves,  nor 
about  matters  of  little  consequence,  were  appea^d  by  mutual 
concessions ;  the  senate  giving  up  something,  on  one  side,  for 
fear  of  theptople,  and  the  people.,  on  the  other,  out  of  respect 
for  the  senate^  Had  Tiberius  been  mqderately  dealt  with,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  compromised  matters  in  a 
much  easier  way ;  and  certainly  he  might  have  been  reduced, 
without  their  depriving  hito  of  his  life ;  for  he  had  not  above 
three  hundred  men  about  him.  But,  it  seems,  the  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  rather  to  sattisfy  the  resentment  and 
malignity  of  the  rich,  than  for  the  reasons  they  held  out  to 
the  public^  A  strong  proof  of  this  we  have  in  their  cruel  and 
abominable  treatment  of  his  dead  body :  for,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  brother,  they  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  away  the  corpse,  and  bury  it  in  the  night,  but  threw  it 
into  the  river  with  the  other  carcasses.  Nor  was  this  all:  they 
banished  some  of  his  friends  without  form  of  trial,  and  took 
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Others  and  put  them  to  death.  Among  the  latter  waa  Dio- 
phanes  the  rhetoriciao*  One  Caius  Bimus  they  shut  up  in  a 
cask  with  vipers  and  other  serpentSi  anci  left  him  to  perish  in 
^t  cruel  manner.  As  for  Blossius  of  Cumie,  he  was  carried 
before  the  consuls,  and,^  being  interrogated  about  the  late  pro* 
eeedings,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  failed  to  execute  wnat^* 
ever  Tiberius  (Commanded.*  *^  What  then/'  said  Nasica,  ^  if 
Tiberius  had  cnrdered  thee  to  bun^  the  Capitol,  wouldst  thou 
have  done  it  V^  At  first  he  turned  it  oflF,  and  said,  ^^  Tiboriua 
would  never  have  given  him  such  an  order.'*  But  when  n 
number  repeated  the  same  question  several  times^  be  said»"^ 
'^  In  that  case  I  shcMild  have  thought  it  extvemely  right|  far 
TiberilA^  would  never  have  laid  such  a  command  upon  me^  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  p^ple  of  Rome«'^ 
He  escaped,  however,  with  his  life,  and  aneriAravds  repaired 
to  Aristonicus,f  in  Afia;rbut  finding  thsffc  prince's  affairs  en- 
tirelv  ruined,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 

The  senate  now,  desirous  to  reconcile  the  people  to  these 
act»  of  theirs,  no  longer  opposed  the  Agrarian  law ;  and  tk/^ 
permitted  them  to  elect  another  commission^  in  the  room  o£ 
Tiberius,  for  dividing  the  lands.  In  consequence  of  which^ 
they  chose  Publius  Crassus,  a  relation  of  tfie  Gracchi ;  for 
Caius  Gracchus  had  married  his  daughter  Licinia.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  indeed,  says  it  was  not  the  daughter  of  Crassus,  but 
of  that  BrUtus,  who  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  con* 
quests  in  Lusitania :  but  most  historians  give  it  for  the  former* 

Nevertheless, .  the  people  were  still  much  concerned  at  the 
loss  of  Tiberius,  and  it  was  plain  that  they  only  waited  for  an 
opportuni^  of  revenge.  Nasica  was  now  threatened  with 
an  impeachment.    The  senate,  therefore,^  dreading  the  conse- 

auence,  sent  him  into  Asia,  though  there  was  no  need  of  him 
lere  3  for  the  people,  whenever  tibey  met  him,  did  not  repress 
their  resentment  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  vio- 
lence that  hatred  could  suggest,  they  called  him  an  execrable 
wretch,  a  tyrant  who  had  defiled  the,  holiest  and  most  awful 

-  *  LKliusyin  the  trestise  written  by  Cieero  under  that  name,  gives  a  different 
•ocount  of  the  matter  1— «*  Bkiariifft,''*  be  ia^s»  «« after  tiie  marder  of  Tiberius 
came  to  him  while  be  waa  in  conference  witb  the  oenaula  PopUiua  Lstsaa  and 
Publius  Eupilius,  and  earnestly  begged  for  a  psrdon,  alleging,  in  l)is  defence* 
that  such  was  his  veneration  for  Tiberius,  lie  could  not  refuse  to  do  any 
thing  he  desired."  «« If  then,"  said  Lelitis, «« he  had  ordered  yoU  to  set  fire 
to  the  Capitol,  would- you  have  dope  it?"  "That,"  replied  BloaaiaSy^lie 
would  never  have  ordered  me  to  do;  but  if  he  had,  I  should  have  obeyed 
him."  Qlosrius  ()oes  not^  upon  (bis  occasion,  appear  to  have  been  under  a 
Judicial  ezamina^on,  as  Plutarch  represents  him. 

tAristonicus  was  a  bastard  brother  of  Attalus;  and  being  highly  oihnded 
im  for  bequeathing  bis  kingdom  to  the  Bomans,  he  attemf^ed  to  get  pos- 
aession  of  it  by  arms,  and  made  himself  roaster  of  several  towns.  The  Romans 
sent  Crassus  the  consul  wainst  him,  the  second  year  after  the  death  of  Tiberius 
Crassus  was  defeated  and  taken  by  Aristonicus.  The  year  foHomig,  Aristp* 
ulcus  was  defeated  in  hit  turn,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Perpenns* 
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temple  in  Rome  with  the  blood  of  a  magistrate,  whose  person 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  and  inviolable. 

For  this  reason  Nasica  privately-  quitted  Italy,  though  by 
his  office  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  principal  sacrifices;  for 
he  was  chief  pontiff.  Thus  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  after  a  while  died  at  Pergamus.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  people  had  so  unconquerable  an 
aversion  to  Nasica,  since  Scipio  Africanus  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  to  have  had  great  right  to  their  affection,  was  near  for- 
feiting all  the  kind  regards  of  the  people,  because,  when  tiie 
news  of  Tiberius'  death  was  brought  to  Numantia,  he  express- 
ed himself  in  that  verse  of  Homer>^- 

So  pexiflh  all  thst  in  sucb  crimes  ciigmge.* 
•     •  •      ' 

Afterwsu^ds  Caius  and  Fulvjus  asked  him  in  an  assembly  of 

the  people,  what  he  thought  pf  the  deatii  of  Tiberius,  and  by 
his  answer  he  Rave  them  to. understand  that  he  was  far  from 
approving  of  his  proceedings.  Ever  after  tiiis,  the  commons 
interrupted  him  when  he  spoke  im  public,  though  tiiey  had  of- 
fered him  no  sucli* affront  before;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
scrupled  not  to  treat  tiiem  with  very  severe  Isinguage,  But 
these  things  we  have  related  at  large  in  the  Life  of  Scipio. 

*  In  Minerva's  speech  to  Jupitefi — Oi^t.  fib.  i. 
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W  HETHER  it  was  that  Caius  Gracchus  was  afraid  of  bis  ene- 
miesy  or  wanted  to .  mak«  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
at  first  he  left  the  foruid,  and  kept  dose  in  his  Own  house  ; 
like  one  who  was  either  sensible  now  much  his  family  was  re* 
duced,  or  who  intended  to  make' public  business  Ino  more  his 
object :  insomuch  that  some  scrupled  not  (o  affirm  that  he  dts- 
^proved  and  even  detested  bis  brother's  administration.  He 
was,  indeed,  as  yet  very  young,  not  being  so  old  as  Tiberius 
by  nine  year,s  ^  and  TiSeHus  at  his  death  was  not  quite  t&irty. 
However,  in  a  short  time  it  appeared,  that  he  had  an  aversion, 
not  only  to  idleness  and  effeminftcy,  but  to  intemperance  and 
avarice :  and  he  improved  his  powers  of  orator^,  as  if  he  con- 
sidered them,  as  the  wings  on  which  he  must  rise  to  the  great 
offices  of  state.  These  circumstances  sTiowed  that  he  would 
not  long  continue  inactive. 

In  the  defence  of  one  of  his  friends  named  Vettius,  he  ex- 
erted so  much  eloquence,  that  the  people  Were  charmed  beyond 
expression,  and  borne  away  with  all  the  transports  of  entha- 
siasm.  On  this  occasion  he  showed  that  other  oraitors  were 
no  more  than  children  in  comparison.  The  nobility  had  all 
their  former  apprehensions  renewed,  and  they  began  to  take 
measures  among  themselves  to  prevent  the  advancement  of 
Caius  to  the  tribunttial  power.  . 

It  happened  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  attend  Orestes*  the  consul 
in  Sardinia  in  capacity  of  quaestor.  This  gave  his  enemies 
great  pleasure.  Caius,  however,  was  not  uneasy  on  the  event  : 
for  he  was  of  a  military  turn,  and  had  as  good  talents  for  the 
camp  as  for  the  bar.  Besides,  hb  was  under  some  apprehen- 
sion about  taking  a  share  in  the  administration,  or  of  appear- 
ing on  the  rostra,  and  alt  the  same  time  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  importunities  of  the  people  or  his  friends.  For 
these  reasons  he  thought  himself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
going  abroad* 

*  Lucius  Aurelius  Orestes  was  consul  with  JEinllius  Lepidas  the  year  of 
Rome  627.  So  that  Caius  went  qusstor  into  Sardinia  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven. 
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It  18  a  common  opinion  that  of  his  own  accord  he  became  a 
viQleat  demagogue,  and  that  he  was  much  more  studious  than 
Tiberius  to  make  himself  popular*  But  that  ia  not  the  truth. 
On  the  contrary,  it'  seems  to  have  been  rather  necessity  than 
choice^ that  brought  him  upon  the  public  stage:  for  Cicero  the 
orator  relates,  that  when  Caius  avoided  all  offices  in  the  state, 
and  had  taken  a  Resolution  to  live  perfectly  quiet,  his  brother 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  thus  addressed  him : — ^*'  Why 
lingerest  thou;  Caius?  There  is  no  altemadve.  The  Fates 
have  decreed  us  both  the  same  pursuit  of  life,  and  the  same 
death,  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people.'^ 

In  Sardinia,  Caius  gave  a  noble  specimen  of  every  virtue, 
distinguishing  himself  greatly  among  the  other  young  Romans, 
not  only  in  his  operation's  against,  the  enemy,  and  in  acts  of 
justice  to  such  as  submitted,  but  in  his  respectful  and  obliging 
behaviour  to  the  general.  In  temperance,  in  simplicity  of  diet, 
and  love  of  labour,  he  excelled  even  the  veterans. 

.  There  followed  a  severe  and  sickly  winter  in  Sardinia,  and 
the  general  demanded  of  the  cities  clothing  for  his  men.  But 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  solicit  an  exemption  from 
this  burden.  The  senate  listened  to  their  reqjuests,  and  or- 
dered the  general  to  take  «ome  other  method.  As  he  could 
not  think  of  withdrawing  his  demands,  ^nd  the  soldiers  suf- 
fered much  in  the  mean  time,  Caius  applied  to  the  towns  ip 
person,  and  prevailed  wi^  them  to  send  the  Romans  a  yolun-« 
tary  supply  of  clothing.  News  of  this  being  brought  to  Rome, 
and  the  whole  looking  like  ^  prelude  to  future  attempts  at 
popularity,  the  senate  were  greasy  disturbed  at  it.  Another 
mstance  they  gave  of  their  jealousy,  was  in  the  ill  reception 
which  the  ambassadors  of  Micipsa  found,  who  came  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  the  king  their  master,  out  of  regard  to  Caius 
Gracchus,  had  sent  their  general  in  Sardinia  a  large  quantity  of 
com.  The  ambassadors  were  turned  out  of  the  house ;  and 
the  senate  proceeded  to  make  a  decree,  that  the  private  men  in 
Sardinia  should  be  relieved,  but  that  Orestes  should  remain,  in 
order  that  he  might  keep  his  quaestor  with  him.  An  account 
of  this  being  brought  to  Caius,  his  anger  overcame  him  so  far, 
^at  he  embarked;  and  as  he^  made  his  appearance  in  Rome 
when  none  expected  him,  he  was  not  only  censured  by  his  ene- 
mies, but  the  people  in  general  thought  it  singular  that  the 
quaestor  should  return  before  his  general.  An  information 
was  laid  against  him  before  the  censors,  and  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  speak  for  himself:  which  he  did  so  effectually,  that 
the  whole  court  changed  their  opijiions,  and  were  persuaded 
that  he  was  very  much  injured.  For  he  tdld  them, — "  He  had 
served  twelve  campaigns,  whereas  he  was  not  obliged  to  serve 
more  than  ten  f  and  that  in  capacity  of  quaestor,  he  had  at- 
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tended  his  general  three  years,*  though  the  laws  did  not  rt- 
quire  him  to  do  it  more  than  one.'*  He  added, — *^  That  he  was 
the  only  man  who  webt  out  with  a  full  purse,  and  returned 
with  an  empty  one ;  while  odiers^  after  having  drunk  the  wine 
they  carried  out,  brought  back  the  vessels  filled  with  gold  and 
silver.*' 

After  this,  they  brought  other  charges  against  him.  They 
accused  him  of  promoting  dis&flection  amongst  the  allies,  and 
of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fregellae,f  which  was 
detected  about  that  time.  He  cleared  himself,  however,  of  all 
suspicion ;  and  having  fully  proved  his  innocence,  oiTered  him- 
selt  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship.    The 

Ctricians  united  their  forces  to  oppose  him ;  but  such  a  num- 
r  of  people  came  in  r  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  support  his 
election,  that  many  of  them'  could' not  get  lodging,  -and  the 
Campus  Martins  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  them,  gave 
their  voices  from  the  tops  of  houses.  ' 

'  All  that  the  nobility  could  gain  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
mortification  that  Gains  had,  was  this : — Instead  of  being  re- 
turned first,  as  he  had  flattered  himself  he  should  be,  he /was 
retutned  the  foiirth.  But'  when  he  had  entered  upon  his 
office,  he  soon  became  the  leading  tribune,  partly  by  means  of 
his  eloquence,  in  which  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  rest,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  of 'his  family,  which  gave 
iiim  opportunity  to  bewail  the  cruel  fate  of  his  brother.  For 
whatever  subject  he  began  upon,  before  be  had  done,  he  led  the 
people  back  to  that  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  different  behavieur  of  their  ancestors :— "  Your 
forefathers,"  said  he,  "declared  war  against  the  Felisci,  in  or- 
der to  revenge  the  cause  of  A>enucius,  one  of  their  tribunes,  to 
whom  that  people  had  given  scurrilous  language ;  and  they 
thought  capital  punishment  little  enough  for  Caius  Veturius, 
because  he  alone  did  not  break  way  for  a  tribune,  who  was 
passing  through  the  forum.  But  you  suffered  Tiberius  to  be 
despatched  with  bludgeon^  before  your  eyes,  and  his  dead  body 
to  be  dragged  from  tfie  Capitol  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  Such  of  his  friends,  too, 
as  fell  into  their  hands,  were  put  to  death  without  form  of  tri^. 
Yet,  by  the  custom  of  our  Country,  if  any  person  under  a  prose- 
cution for  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear,  an  officer  was  sent  to 
his  door  in  the  morning,  to  summon  him  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  the  judges  would  never  pass  sentence,  before  so  public  a 

*  Great  p&rt  of  this  sp^ecli  is  pf«9erved  by  Aulas  GeUius ;  but  there  Ciiu» 
stys  he  had  been  quxstor  only  two  years.  Biennium  enim  fvi  in  provincUU'^ 
AuL  GeU.  1.  xii.  c.  15. 

t  This  place  was  destroyed  by  Lucitta'Opiinius  the  praetor,  in  the  year  uf 
Home  639. 
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titation.    So  "tender  were  our  ancestors  in  any  matter  where 
the  life  of  a  citizen  nms  concerned." 

Having  prepared  the  people  by  such  speeches  as  this,  (for 
his  voice  was  strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  so  great  a  multi- 
tude,) he  proposed  two  laws.  One  was, — "That  if  the  peo- 
ple deposed  any  magistrate,  he  should  front  that  time  be  in* 
capable  of  bearing  any  public  office."  The  other,— That  if 
any  magistrate  should  banish  a  citizen  without  a  legal  trial,  the 
people  should  be  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  thsLt  offence." 
The  first  of  these  laws  pkiinly  referred  to  Marcus  Octavius, 
whom  Tifaterius  had  deprived  of  the  tribuneship ;  and  the  se- 
cond to  Popilius,  who,  in  his  praetorship,  had  banished  the 
friends  of  Tiberius.  In  consequence  of  the  latter,  Popilius, 
afraid  to  stand  a  trial,  fled  out  of  Italy.  The  other  bill  Caius , 
dropped,  to  oblige, 'as  he  said,  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  Octavius.  The  people  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied ;  for  they  honoured  Cornelia,  not  only  on  account  of  her 
childrien,  but  of  her  father.  They  afterwards  erected  a  status- 
to  her,  with  this  inscription :-—  * 

CoRirtLI^  THE    MOTBSB  Of  THI    GbA<CCHI. 

There  are  several  extraordinary  expressions  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus handed  do>vti  to  us  Concerning  his  mother.  To  one  of 
her  enemies  he  said, — ^^  Darest  thou'  pretend  to  reflect  on  Cor* 
nelia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  ?"  And  as  that  person  had  spent 
his  youth  in  an  infamous  manner,  he  said,-— ^^  With  what  front 
canst  thou  put  thyself  upon  a  footing  with  Cornelia  i  Hast  thoa 
brought  children  as  she  has  done?  Y^t  all  Rome  knows  that 
she  has  liyed  longer  than  thou  hast 'without  any  cojnmerc'e 
with  men.*'  Such  was  the  keenness  of  his  language;  and 
many  expressions  equally  severe  might  be  collected  o^t  of  his 
writings. 

Among  the  l;iws  which  he  procured  td  increase  the  authority 
of  the  people,  and  lessen  that  of  the  senate,  one  related  to  colo- 
nizing^ and  dividing  the  public  lands  dmong  the  poor.  Ano- 
ther was  in  favour  of  the  army,  who  were  now  to  be  clothed 
at  the  public  charge,  without  diminution  of  their  pay,  and  noDit 
were  to  serve  till  they  were  full  seventeen  years  old.  A  third 
was  for  th#  ben^t  oi  the  Italian  allies,  who  were  to  have  the 
same  right  of  voting  at  elections  as  the  citizens  of  Rome.  By 
a  fourm  the  maricets  Were  regulated,  and  the  poor  enabled 
to  buy  bread-corn  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A  fifth  related  to  the 
courts  of  judicature,  atid,  indeed^,  contributed  more  than  aiiy 
thing  to  retrench  the  power  pf  the  senate :  for,  before  this, 
senators  only,  were  jttdges  in  all  causes,  and  qn  that  account 
their  body  was  formidable  both  to  the  equestrian  order  and 
the  people.  But  now  he  added  three  handred  knights  to  the 
three  hundred  seiiators,  and  decrieed  that4i  judicial  authority 

VOL.  III.  3k,  r-  t 
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ihould  be  equally  invested  m  the  six  hmkdred.*  In  offera| 
this  bill,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in  all  respects,  but  there 
was  one  thing  very  remarkable ;  whereas  the  orators  before 
him,  in  all  addresses  to  the  people,  stood  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  senate-house  and  the  comithtm^  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  turned  the  other  way,  that  is  to  sa^,  toivWds  the 
forutn^  and  continued  to  speak  in  that  position  ever  after. 
Thus,  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  posture  of  his  body,  be  in- 
dicated  something  very  great,  and,  as  it  were,  turned  the  go* 
Vemment  from  an  aristocracy  into  a  democratic  form:  for,  by 
this  action,  h^  intimated  that  all  orators  oug^t  to  addr^ 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate. 
•  As  the  people  not  only  ratified  this  law,  but  empowered  him 
to  select  the  three  hundred  out  of  the  equestrian  order,,  for 
judges,  he  found  himself  in  a  manner  possessed*  of  sovereign 

E9wer.  Even  the  senate,  in  their  deliberatiohs,  were  willing  xm 
sten  to  his  advice ;  and  he  never  gave  them  any  that  was  not 
suitable  to  their  digni^.  That  wise  and  moderate  decree,  for 
instance,  was  of  his  suggesting,  concefning  the  com  which 
Fabius,  when  proprxtor  in  Spain,  sent  from  that  country. 
Caius  persuaded  the  senate  to  sell  the  com,  and  send  the  mo- 
ney to  the  Spanish  states;  and  at  the  same  Un>e  to  censure 
Faibius  for  rendering  the  Roman  government  odious  and  in* 
supportable  to  the  people-  of  that  country.  This  gained  him 
^reat  respect  and  favour  in  the  provinces. 

He  procured  other  decrees  for  sending  out  .colonies,  for 
making  roads,  and  for  building  public  granaries.  In  all  these 
matters  he  was  appointed  supreme  director,  and  yet  was  far 
from  thinking  so  much  business  afatigue.  On  the  contrary,  he 
applied  to  the  whole  with  as  m'u^h  activity,  and  despatched  it 
with  as  much  ease,  as  if  there  had  been  only  one  thing  for  him 
to  attend  to :  insomuch  that  tfiey  who  both  hated  and  feared 
the  man,  were  stmck  with  his  amazing  industrj"^,  and  the  ce* 
krity  of  his  operations.  The  people  were  charmed  to  see  him 
followed  by  such  numbers  of  architects^  artifipers,  ambassa- 
dors, magistrates,  military  meti^  and  men  of  letters.  These 
were  all  kindly  received :  yet,  amidst  4iis  civilities,  he  pre* 
served  a  dignity,  addressing  each  according  to  his  capacity  and 
station :  by  which  he  showed' how  unjust  i£e  £ensn»es^of  those 
neople  were,  who  represented  him 'as  a  violent  and  overbear- 
mg  man :  for  he  had  even  a  more  pojhilar  manner  in  conver- 
Wtion,  and  in  business,  than  in  his  addresses  from  the  rostrum^ 
The  work  that  he  took  ijio^t.pain^  with,  was  that  of  the 
public  roads ;  in  which  he  pjiid  a  regard  to  beauty  as  well  as 

,  « 

*  The  SQtihoritiet  of  all  satiqiiity  are  sgaiiMt  Phitsrch  in  this  srtide* 
Cans  did  not  associate  the  knights  and  the  aenators  in  the  judicial  power; 
but  vested  that  power  in  (he  knights  onI)r,  and  they  enjoyed  it  till  the  coanl- 
diip  of  Servifitis  Cspio,  fat  the  q]||u:e  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  VeUdosb 
Ascomus^  Appiaa,  LiYyj  and  Cicero  himself  suffidently  prore  this. 
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jisc.  Thejr  weie  dnvn  tn  a  straiglit  line  through  the  coun^ 
try,  imd  either  paved  with  hewn  stone,  or  made  c^  a  binding 
«aiidy  brought  diitfaer  for  that  purpose.  When  he  niet  with 
dells  or  omfsr  deep  holes  made  by  land«floods,  he  either  fill- 
ed them  up  with  rubbish,  or  laid  bridges  over  them ;  so  that 
being  levelled,  and  brought  to  a  perfect  parallel  on  both  sides» 
they  afforded  a  regular  and  elegant  prospect  tlirough  the 
whole.  Besides,- he  divided  all  the  roads  into  miles,  of  near 
eight  fiiilongs  each,  and  set  up  pillars  of  stone  to  mack  the 
divisions.  He  likewise  erected  other  stones  at  proper  distances, 
on  each  side  of  the  way,  to  assist  travellers,  who  rode  with* 
out  servants^  to  mount  their  horses. 

Hie  people  extolled  his  performances,  and  there  was  no  in* 
stance  of  their  i^ection  that,  he  might  not  have  expected.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  he  told  them,'^ — ^  There  was  one  thing  in 
particular,  which  he  should  esteem  as  a  greatet  favour  than  all 
the  rest,  if  they  indulged  him  in  it,*  and  if  they  denied  it,  he 
would  not  complain.^  By  this  it  was  imagined  that  he  meanit 
the  consulship;  and  the  commons  expected  that  he  would 
desire  to  be  consul  and  tribune  at  the  same  time.  WKem 
the  day  of  election  of  consuls  came,  and  all  were  waiting 
with  Mixiiety  to  se^  what  declaration  he  would  make,  he  con* 
ducted  Caius  Fannius  into  the  Cam£us  Marthu,  and  joined 
with  his  .friends  in  the  canvass.  This  greatly  inclined  the 
scale  on  Fannius'  side,  and  he  was  immediately  created  con* 
sul.  Caius,  too,  without  the  least  application,  or  even  declare 
ing  himself  a  candidate,  merely  through  the  zeal  and  affection 
of  the  people,  was  appointed  tribune  the  second  time.% 
'  Finding,  however,  that  the  senate  avowed  their  aversion  to 
him,  and  diat  the  regards  of  Fannius  grew  cold,  he  thought 
of  new  laws  which  might  secure  the  people  in  his  interest. 
Such  were  those  for  sending  colonies' to  Tarentum  and  Capua, 
and  for  granting  the  Latins  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens*  of  Rome.  The  senate,  now  apprehending  diat  his 
ppwer  would  soon  become  entirely  uncontrollable,  took  a  new 
and  unheard-of  method  to  draw  the  people  from  him,  by  gra» 
tifying  them  in  every  thing,  however  contrary  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  state. 

Amon^  the  .colleagues  of  Caius  Cracchus,  there  was  one 
named  Livius  Drusus ;  a.  man  who  in  birth  and  education  was 
not  behind  any  of  the  Romans,  and  who  in  point  of  eloquence 
and  wealth  mighty  vie  wifh  *die  greatest  and  most  powerfid 
men  of  his  time.  To  hin^thie  nobility  applied  ;  exhorting  him 
to  set  himself  up  against  Caius,  and  join  them  in  opposing 
him ;  not  in  the  wa^,of  force,  or  in  any  &ing  that  might  offend 
the  commons,  but  m  directing  all  his  measures  to  please  them, 
and  granting  them  things  which  it  would  have  been  an  honour 
to  refuse  at  die  hazard  of  their  utmost  resentment. 

JDnisuft  agtced  to  liat  in  tibte  acrvice  of  the  senatei  and  to 
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apply  all  the  power  of  his  office  to  their  views.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  laws,  which  had  nothing  in  them  either  honourable 
or  advantageous  to  the  community.  His  sole  view  was  to 
outdo  Caius  in  flattering  and  pleasing  the  multitude,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  ccmtended  with  him,  like  a  comedian  upon  a 
stage.  Thus  the  senate  plainly  discovered,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  measures  of  Caius,  as  the  man  they  were  offended 
with,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  take  every  method  to 
humble  or  destroy  him :  for  when  he  procured  a  decree  for 
sending  out  two  colonies  only,  which  were  to  consist  of  some 
of  the  most  deserving  citizens,  they  accused  him  of  ingratiat- 
ing himself  by  undue  methods  with  the  plebeians.  But  when 
Drusus  sent  out  twelve,  and  selected  three  hundred  of  the 
ineanest  of  the  people  for  each,  they  patroniz^^d  the  whole 
scheme.  When  Caius  divided  the  public  lands  among  the  ]>oor 
cijizens,  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  a  small  rent  into 
the  treasury,  they  inveighed  against  him  as  a  flatterer  of  the  po* 
pulace ;  but  Drusus  had  their  praise  for  discharging  the  lands 
even  of  •  that  acknowledgment.  Caius  procured  the  Latina 
Hit  privilege  of  .voting  as  citizen^  of  Rome,  and  the  patri- 
cians were  offended;  Drusus,  on  the  contrary,  was  supported 
t>y  them  in  a  law  for  exempting  the  Ladn  ^Idiers  from  being 
flogged,  though  upon  service,  for  any  misdemeanour.  Mean 
time  Drusus  asserted,  in  all  his  speeches,  that  the  senate,  in . 
their  great  regard  for  the  commons,  p\|it  him.  upon  proposing 
such  advantageous  decrees.  This  was  the  only  good  thing  in 
his  manoeuvres ;  for  by  these  arts  the  people  became  better  affect- 
ed to  ^t  senate*  Before,  they  had  suspected  and  hated  the 
leaders  of  that  body ;  but  Drusus  appeased  their  resentment, 
and  removed  their  aversion,  by  assuring  them,  that  th€^  pa- 
tricians were  the  first  movers  of  all  these  popular  laws. 

What  contributed  roodt  to  satisfy  the  people  as  to  the  since- 
rity of  his  regard,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  was,  that 
Drusus,  in  all  his  edicts,  appeared  not  to  have  the  least  view 
to  his  own  interest:  for  he  employed  othei:s  as  commission- 
ers for  planting  the  new.  colonies:  and  if  there  was  an  affair 
of  money,  he  would  have  no  concern  with  it  himself;  whereas 
Caius  chose  to  preside  in  the  greatest  and  most  important 
matters  of  that  kmd.  Rubrius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  having 
procured  an  order  for  rebuilding  and  colonizing  Carthage^ 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Scipio,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Caius 
to  execute  that  commission,  and*in  pursuance  thereof  he  saiW 
ed  to  Africa.  Drusus  topk  advantage  of  his  absence  to  gain 
more  ground  upon  him,  and  to  establish  himself  in  the  favour 
of  the  people.  To  lay  an  information  against  Fulvius  he 
thought  would  be  very  conducive  to  this.  end. 

Fulvius  was  a  particular  friend  of  Caiu^,  and  his  assistant 
in  the  distribution  of  the  lands:  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
factious  man,  and  known  to  be  upon  ill  terms  with>tbe  senate. 
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OdierSf  beside  the  patricians,  suspected  him  of  raising  com- 
motions among  the  allies,  and  of  privately  exciting  the  Ita* 
liaas  to  a  revolt.  These  things,  indeed,  were  said,  without 
evidence  or  proof;  but  Fulvius  himself  gave  strength  to  the 
report  by  his  unpcaceable  and  unsalutary  conduct.  €aius,  as 
bis  acquaintance,  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  dislike,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  principal  things  that  brought  on  his  ruin. 

Besides,  when  Scipio  Africanus  died  without  any  previous 
sickness,  and  (as  we  have  observed  in  his  Life). there  appear* 
ed  marks  of  violence  upon  his  body,  most  people  laid  it  to 
the  charge  of  Fulvius,  who  was  his  avowed  enemy,  and  had 
that  very  day  abused  him  from  the  rostrum.  Nor  w^s  Caius 
himself  unsuspected.  Yet  so  execrable  a  crime  as  this,  com* 
mitted  against  the  first  and  greatest  man  in  Rome,  escaped 
with  impunity;  nay,  it  was  inot  even  inquired  into.  For  the 
people  prevented  any  cognia^ance  of  it  Jrom  being  taken,  ouit 
of  fear  for  Caius,  lest,  upon  a  strict  inquisition,  he  should  be 
found  accessory  to  the  murder.  But  this  happened  some  time 
before.  '     •  . 

While  Caius  was  employed  in  Africa  in  the  re^establishment 
of  Carthage*  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Junonia^*  he 
was  interrupted  by  several  inauspicious  omens.  The  staff  of 
the  fir^t  standard  was  broken  between  the  violent  efforts  of 
the  wind  to  tear  it  away,  and  those  of  the  ensfgn  to  hold  it. 
Another  storm  of  wind  *blew  the  *  sacrifices  from  the  alters, 
and  bore  them  beyond  the  bounds  marked  out  for  the  city ; 
and  the  wolves  came  and  seized  the  marks  themselves,  and 
carried  them  to  a  great  distance.  Caius,  however,  brought 
every  thing  under  good  regulations  in  the  space  of  seventy 
days,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  understood  diat 
Fulvius  wa§  hard  pressed  by  Drusus^  and  affaips  demanded 
his  presence!  For  Lucius  Opimiiia,t  who  was  of  the  patri- 
cian party,  aod  vei^  powerful  in  the  senate,  had  lately  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  application  for  the  consulship,  through  the 
opposition  of  Caius,  and  his  support  of  Fannius ;  but  now  his 
interest  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  it  was  thought  he  would 
be  chosen  the  following  year.  It  was  expected,  too,  that  the 
consulship  would  enable  him,  to  ruin  Caius,  whose  interest 
was  already  upon  the  decline.  ,bideed,  by  this  time  the  peo- 
ple were  cloyed  with  indulgence:  because  there  were  many 
beside  Cafus,  who  flattered  them  in  all  the  measures  of  admi- 
nistration, and  the  senate  saw  them  do  it  with  pleasure. 

At  his  return,  he.  removed  his  lodgings  from  the  Palatine 

*  Qmbn  Jano  fertua  terris  magis  omnibus  unam 

Poathabitft  coluiflK  Ssmo.  '  VirgiL 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Eo9Hliu$f  but  it  should  be  Ofiindiu,'  for  he  wss 

consul  the  jreir  following  with  Q.  -Ftbius  Msximusy  which  was  the  year  of 

Rome  631.     Plutarch  himself  calls  him  Opimhu  a  litUe  after.     ibtfObtit, 

therefore,  must  be  a  fiJse  readings  snd^  indeed,  one  tf  the  manuscripts  giret 
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Mount  to  th^  neighbouitiood  of  ihefonm;  in  which  he  \aA 
a  view  to  popularity ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  and  most  in- 
digent of  the  commonalty  dwelt  Aerc.  After  this,  he  pro- 
posed the  rest  of  his  laws,  in  order  to  their  being  ratified  by 
the  suifrages  of  the  people.  As  the  populace  came  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  the  senate  persuaded  the  consul  Fannius  to 
command  all  persons  to  depart  the  city  who  were  not  Romans 
by  birth.  Upon  this  strange  and  unusual  proclamation,  that 
none  of  the  allies  or  friends  of  the  republic  should  remain  in 
Rome,  or,  though  citizens,  be  permitted  to  vote,  Caius,  in  his 
turn,  published  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  consul, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared,  he  would  protect  the  allies,  if 
they  would  stay.  He  did  not,  however,  perform  his  promise. 
On  the  contrary,  he  suffered  the  consul's  iictors  to  take  away 
a  person  before  his  eyes,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality,  without  giving*  him  the  least  assistance: 
wheidier  it  was  that  he  feared  to  show  how  much  his  strength 
was  diminidied,  or  whether  (as  he  alleged)  he  did  not  choose 
to  give  his  enemies  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the  swordj 
who  only  sought'a  pretence  for  it. 

He.hwpened,  moreover,  to  be  at  variance  with  his  col- 
leagues. The  reason  was  this :— -There  was  a  show  of  gladia- 
tors to  be  exhibited  to  the<people  in  the  forum^  and  most  of 
the  magistrates  had  caused  scaffolds  to  be  erected  around  the 
pllice,  in  order  to  let  thl^m  out  for  hire.  Caius  insisted  that 
they  should  be  taken  down,  that  the  poor  might  see  the  exhi- 
Utiovwithout  paying  for  it.  As  none  of  the  proprietors  re- 
garded his  orders,  he  waited  till  the  night  preceding  the  show, 
and  then  went  with  his  own  workmen,  and  demolished  the 
scaffolds.  Next  day  the  populace  saw  the  place  quite  clear 
of  them,  and,  of  course,  they  admired  him  as  a  man  of  supe- 
rior spirit.  But  his  colleagues  were  greatly  offended  at  his 
violent  temper  and  measures.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  miscarriage  in  his  application  for  a  third  tribune- 
ship;  for,  it  seems  he  had  a  majority  of  voices,  but  his  col- 
leagues are  said  to  have  procured  a  n-audulent  and  unjust  re- 
turn. Be  that  as  it  may,  (^for  it  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt,) 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  bear  his  disappointment  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  when  he  saw  his  adversaries  laugh,  he  told  them, 
with  too  much  insolence,—"  Their  laugh  was  of  the  Sardo- 
nic* kind,  for  they  did  not  perceive  hoW  much  their  actions 
were  eclipsed  by  his." 

*  It  was  not  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  expresdon  as  it  is  used  here. 
The  Sardonic  laugh  was  an  involuntary  distention  or  the  museks  of  the  mouth, 
•ccanoned  by  a  poisonous  plant ;  and  persons  that  died  of  this  poison  had  a 
snUe  on  their  countenances.  Hence  it  came  to  signify  forced  or  affected 
kufffater ;  but  why  the  laughter  of  Gracchus'  opponents  should  be  caUed  forced 
or  Sardonic,  because  they  did  not  perceive  his  superiority,  it  does  not  appear. 
It  might  more  properly  have  been  called  aifecten,  if  th^y  did  perceive  it.  In- 
teed,  if  every  speciM  of  imreasoBable  laughing  niay  be  called  Ssidoaifi  it 
villdaftilL 
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After  Opimhit  wu  eleeted  consul^  he  prepared  to  repeal 
many  of  Caius'  laws^  and  to  aiinul  his  establishment  at  Car- 
riage, on  purpose  to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  violence,  and 
to  gain  an  opportunity  to  destroy  him.  He  bore  this  treat- 
ment for  some  time ;  but  afterwairds,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
friends,  and  of  Fulvius  in  particular,  he  began  to.  raise  an  op- 
position once  more  against  the  consul.  Some  say,  his  mother, 
on  this  occasion,  entered  into  the  intrieucs  of  the  party,  and 
having  privately  taken  some  strangers  into  pay,  sent  them  into 
Home  in  the  disguise  of  reapers;  and  they  assert  that  these 
things  are  enigmatically  hinted  at  in  her  letters  to  her  son. 
But  others  say  Cornelia  was  much  displeased  at  these  measures. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  Opimius  was  to  get  those 
laws  repealed^  both  parties  early  in  the  mpming  ]>osted  them- . 
selves  in  the  Capitol;  apd  after  ^e  consul  had  sacrificed,  Quin- 
tus  Ann^Uius,  one  df  his  lictors^  who  was  carrying  out  the  en» 
trails  of  the  victims,  said  to  Fulvius  and  his  friends, — ^^^  Stand 
off,  ye  factious  citizens,  and  make  way  for  honest  men.*'  Some 
add,  that,  along  with  t^is  scurriloua  language,  he  stretched  his 
naked  arm  towards  them  in  a  form  that  expressed  the  utmost 
contempt.  They  immediately  killed  Antyllius withlong styles, 
said  to  have  been  made  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  people  were  much  chagrined  at  this  act  of  violence.  As 
for  the  two  chiefs,  they  made  very  different  reflections  u|¥>n 
the  event.  Caius  was  concerned  at  it,  and  reproached  his  par- 
tisans with  having  given  their  enemies  the  handle  they  long  had 
wanted.  Qpimius  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity,  and  excited  the 
people  to  revenge.  But  for  the  presept  they  were  parted  by  a 
heavy  rain. 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  the  consul  assembled  the  senate, 
and  while  he  was  addressing  them  within,  others  exposed  the 
corpse  of  Antyllius  naked  on  a  bier  without,  and,  as  it* had 
been  previously  concerted,  carried  it  through  the  forum  to  the 
senate-house,  making  loud  acclamations  all  the  way.  Opimius 
knew  the  wh6le  farce,  but. pretended  to  be  much  surprised. 
The  senate  went  out,  and  planting.tbemselves  about  the  corpse, 
expresse'd  their  grief  and  indignation,  as  if  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  them.  This  scene,  however,  excited  only 
hatred  and  detestation  in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  who  could 
not  but  remember  that  the  nobility  had  killed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus in  the  Capitol,  though  a  tribune,  and  thrown  his  body  imp 
the  river ;  and  yet  now,  when  Antyllius,  a  vile  serjeant,  who 

Eossibly  did  not  deserve  quite  so  severe  a  punishment,  but  by 
is  impertinence  had  brought  it  upon  himself, — when  such  a 
hireling  lay  expose^  in  the  forum^  the  senate  of  Rome  stood 
weeping  about  him,  and  then  attended  the  wretch  to  his  fune- 
ral, with  no  other  view  than  to  procure  the  death  of  the  only 
remaining  protector  of  the  people. 
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On  their  return  to  the  house,  they  changed  Opimius  the  con- 
sul, by  a  formal  decree,  to  take  every  possible  method  for  the 
preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrants. '  He  therefore  ordered  the  patricians  to  arms,  and  each 
of  the  knights  to  attend  widi  two  servants  well  armed  the  next 
morning.  Fulvius,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  himself,  and 
drew  togethei'  a  crowd  of  people. 

baius,  as  he  returned  trom  the  forumy  stood  a  long  time 
looking  upon  his  father's  statue,  and,  after  having  given  vent 
to  his  sorrow  in  some  sighs  and  tears,  retired  without  uttering 
a  word.  Many  of  the  plebeians,  who  saw  this,  were  moved 
with  compassion ;  and  declaring  they  should  be  the  most  das- 
tardly of  beings,  if  they  abandoned  such  a  man  to  his  ene- 
mies, repaired  to  hi&  house  to  guard  him,  and  passed  the  night 
before  his  door.  This  they  did  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
the  people  who  attended  Fulvius  on  th^  same  Qccasion.  These 
passed  their  time  in  noise  and  ript,  in  carbusing  and  empty 
threats ;  Fulvius  himself  being  tHc  first  man  that  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  giving  into  mahy  expressiolts  and  actions  unsuita- 
ble to  his  years.  But  those  about  Cams  ^ere  silent^  as  in  a 
time  of  public  calamity;  and,  with  a  thoughtful  regard  to  what 
was  yet  to  come,  they  kept  watch  and  took  rest  by  turns. 

Fulvius  slept  so  sound  after  his  wine,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  awoke  him  at  break  of  day.  Then  he  and  his  com- 
pany armed  themselves  with  the  Gallic  spoils  which  he  had 
brought  off  in*  his  consulship,  upon  )iis  conquering  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  thus  accoutred,  they  sallied  out,  with. loufi  menaces, 
to  seize  the  Aventine  bill.  As  for  Caiu&,  he  would  not  arm, 
but  went  out  in  his  go\v^n,  as  if  he  had  been  going  upon  busi- 
ness into  the  forum;  only  he  had  a  small  dagger  under  it. 

At  the  gate,  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  taking 
hold  of  him'  with  one  hand,  and  of  her  son  with  the  other,  she 
thus  expressed  herself: — ^**  You  do  not  now  leave  me,  my  dear 
Caius,  as  formerly,  to  go  to  the  rostra  m  capacity  of  tribune 
or  lawgiver ;  nor  do  I  send  you  out  to  a  glorious  war,  where,  if 
the  common  lot  fell  to  your  share,  my  distress  might  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  honour.  You  expose  yourself  to  the 
murderers  of  Tiberius,  tmarmed  indeed,  as  a  man  should  go, 
who  had  rather  suffer  than  commit  any  violence;  hut  it  is 
throwing  away  your  life  without  any  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity. Faction  reigns ;  outrage  and  the  sword  are  the  only 
measures  of  justice.  Had  your  brother  fallen  before  Numan- 
tia,  the  truce  would  have  restored  us  his  body ;  but  now,  per- 
haps, I  shall  have  to  go  a  sdppliant  to  some  river  or  the  sea, 
to  be  shown  where  your  remains  may  be  found :  for  what  con- 
fidence can  we  have  either  in  the  laws,  or  in  the  gods,  after  the 
assassination  of  Tiberius  V^ 

When  Licinia  had  poured  out  these  lamentationo,  Gaius  dis^ 
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engaged  himself  as  quietly  as  he  could  fraoi  her  arms,  and 
walked  on  with  his  friends  in  deep  silence.  She  catched  at  his 
gown,  but  in  the  attempt  fell  to  th^  ground,  and  lay  a  long  time 
speechless.  At  last  her  servants,  seeing  her  in  that  condition, 
took  her  up,  and  carried  her  to  her  brother  Crassus. 

Fulvius,  when  all  the -party  was  assembled,  listened  to  the 
advice  of  Caius,  and  sent  his  younger  son  into  the  forum^ 
equipped  like  a  herald.*  He  was  a  youth  of  most  engaging 
appearance,  and  he  approached  with  great  modesty  and  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  consul 
and  the  senate.  Many  were  disposed  to  hearken  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  Opimius  said,— -^^  The  criminals  ought  not  to  treat 
by  heralds,  but  come  in  person  to  make  their  submission  to 
the  senate,  and  surrender  themselves  to  justice,  before  they 
interceded  for  mercy.*'  At  the  same  time,  he  bade  the  young 
man  return  with  an  account  that  these  conditions  were  com* 
plied  with,  or  not  return  at  all. 

Caius  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  go  and  endeavour  to 
reconcile  themselves  tathe  senate.  But  as  hone  oPthe  rest 
acceded  to  that  opinion,  Fulvius  sent  his  son  again  with  pro- 
positions much  the  same-  Opimius,  who  was  in  haste  to  begin 
hostilities,  immediately  took  the  young  man  into  custody,  and 
marched  against  Fulvius  widi  a  numerous  body  of  infantry, 
and  a  company  of  Cretan  archers.  The  latter  galled  their 
adversaries  much,  and  put  thei^  in  such  confusion  diat  they 
took  to  flight.  Fulvius  hid  himself  in  an  old  neglected  bath, 
where  he  was  soon  found  and  put  to  the  sword,  toge^er  with 
his  eldest  s6n.  Caius  was  not  seen  to  lift  his  hand  in  the  fray. 
On  the  contraxy,  he  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  their 
coming  to  sucn  extremities,  and  retired  into  the  temple  6f 
Diana.  There  he  would  have  despatched  himself,  but  was 
hindered  by  Pomponius  and  Licinius,  the  most  faithful  of  his 
friends,  who  took  away  his  poniard,  and  persuaded  him  to  try 
the  alternative  of  fli{^t.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
kneeled  down,  and  with  uplifted  hands  to  have  prayed  to  the 
deity  of  that  temple, — "  That  the  people  of  Rome,  for  their 
ingratitude  and  base  desertion  of  him,  might  be  slaves  for 
ever."  Indeed,  most  of  them,  on  promise  of  impunity  by 
proclamation,  openly  went  over  to  the  other  party. 

The  enemy  pursued  Caius  with  great  eagerness,  and  came 
up  with  him  at  the  wooden  bridge.  His  two  friends,  bidding 
him  go  forward,  planted  themselves  before  it,  and  suffered  no 
man  to  pass  till  they  wiere  overpowered  and  slain.  One  of  his 
servaixts,  named  Philocrates,  accompanied  Caius  in  his  flight. 
All  encouraged  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  \^ay  as  they  do  a 
runner  in  the  lists,  btit  not  one  assisted  him,  or  offered  him  a 

*  Litenil]/,  with  a  caduceus,  or  heraltPB  wand  in  hit  hand. 
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horse,  though  he  desired  it,  for  they  saw  the  enemy  now  almost 
upon  him.*     He  got,  however,  a  little  before  them  into  a 

Eove  sacred  to  the  Furies^^  and  there  closed  the  scene ;  Phi- 
crates  fipt  despatched  him,  and  afterward^  himself.  Some, 
indeed,  sav^  that  they  both  came  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands; 
and  that  the  slave  clung  so  close  to  his  master,  that  they  could 
not  come  to  the  one,  till  they  had  cut  the  other  in  pieces.  We 
are  told  also,  that  after  a  person,  whose -name  is  not  mentioned, 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Caius,  and  was  bearing  away  his  prize, 
Septimuleius,  one  of  Opimius'^  friends,  took  it  from  him:  for, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  weight  in  gold  had  been 
offered  by  proclamation  either  for  his  head,  or  for  that  of  Ful- 
vius.  Septimuleius  carried  it  to  Opimius  upon  the  point  of  a 
pike ;  and  when  put  in  the  scales,  it  was  found  to  weigh  seven- 
teen pounds  eight  ounces :  For  Septimuleius  had  added  fraud 
to  his  other  villanies;  he  had  taken  out  the  brain,  and  filled 
the  cavity  widi  molten  lead.  Those  who  brought  in  the  head 
of  Fulvius,  being  persons  of  no  note,  had  no  reward  at  a]l. 

The  bodies  of  Caius  and  Fulvius,  and  the  rest  of  the  slain, 
-who  were  no  fewer  than  three  thousand,  were  thrown  intx>  the 
river.  Their  goods  were  confiscated  and  sold,  and  their  wives 
forbidden  to  go  into  mourning.  Licinia  was,  moreover,  de- 
prived of  her  dowry.  The  most  savage  cruelty  was  exercised 
upon  the  younger  son  of  Fulvius,  who  had  never  borne  armi 
against  them,  nor  appeared  among  the  combatants,  but  was 
imprisoned  when  he  came  with  proposals  of  peace,  and  put  to 
death  after  the  battle.  But  neither  ttiis,  nor  any  other  instance 
of  despotism,  so  sensibly  touched  the  people,  as  Opimius' 
building  a  temple  to  Conco&d  :  for  by  that  he  appeared  to 
claim  honour  for  what  he  had  done,  and  in  some  sort  to  triumph 
in  the  destruction  of  so  many  citizens.  Somebody,  therefore, 
in  the  nighty  wrote  this  line  under  the  inscription  on  the  tem- 
ple : — 

IfadneM  and  <fiicard  rear  the  £uie  of  Gonconl. 

Opimius  was  the  first  consul  who  usurped  the  power  of  a 
dictator,  and  condemned  three  diousand  citizens  without  any 
form  of  justice,  beside  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccus; 
though  one  of  them  had  been  honoured  with  the  consulship 
and  a  triumph,  and  the  other,  both  in  virtue  and  reputation, 
was  superior  to  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

*  AureliuB  Victor  mentions  two  of  Caius*  fnends  who  stopped  the  pumut 
of  the  enemy ;  Pomponiua  at  the  Porta  Trij^ftmna,  and  LBtoriua  at  the  font 
SubUdw. 

t  This  grove  was  called  Lueiu  Furinitf  and  was  near  the  Pont  SubSdut, 
The  gpoddess  had  a  hig^h  priest  called  Flamen  FurinaU*t  and  annual  sacrifiees. 
— Fdrr»  de  Ung.  1.  v. 

i  Pliny  and  Valerius  Mazimus  say,  he  was  an  intimate  acquaintsnce  of 
Gracchus. 
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Opimius  was  vile  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  corrupted 
with  money.  Going  afterwards  ambassador  to  Jugurtha  the 
Numidian,  he  took  a  bribe :  and  being  called  to  account  for  it 
at  his  return,  in  a  judicial  way,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
grow  old  with  that  infamy  upon  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  hated  and  execrated  by  the  commons,  who  through  his 
means  had  been  reduced  to  an  abject  condition.  In  a  little 
time  those  commons  shbwed  how  deeply  they  regretted  the 
Gracchi.  They  erected  their  statues  in  one  of  the  most  pub-^ 
lie  parts  of  the  city ;  they  consecrated  the  places  where  they 
were  killed,  and  offered  to  them  all  first  fruits  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Nay,  many  offered  daily  sacrifices,  and 
paid  their  devotions  there,  as  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Cornelia  is  reported  to  have  borne  all  these  misfortunes  with 
a  noble  magnanimity,  and  to  have  said  of  the  consecrated 
places  in  particular,  where  her  sons  lost  their  lives,—**  That 
they  were  monuments  worthy  of  them."  She  took  up  her  re- 
sidence at  Misenum,  and  made  no  alteration  in  her  manner  of 
Uving.  As  she  had  many  friends,  her  table  was  always  open 
for  the  purposes  of  hospitality.  Greeks  and  other  men  of  let- 
ters she  had  always  with  her ;  and  all  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Ron^e  expressed  their  regard,  by  sending  her  presents, 
and  receiving  the  like  civilities  in  return.  She  made  herself 
very  agreeable  to  her  guests  by  acquainting  them  with  many 
particulars  of  her  father  Africanus,  and  of  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing. But  what  they  most  admired  in  her  was,  that  she  could 
speak  of  her  s^ns  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recount  their 
actions  and  sufferings,  as  if  she  had  been  giving  a  narrative 
of  some  ancient  heroes.  Some,  therefore,  imagined,  that  age 
and  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes  had  de]Srived  her  of  her 
understanding  and  sensibility.  But  those  who  were  of  that 
opinion  seem  rather  to  have  wanted  understanding  themselves ; 
since  they  knew  not  how  much  a  noble  mind  may,  by  a  liberal 
education,  be  enabled  to  support  itself  against  distress ;  and 
idiat  though,  in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude,  fortune  may  often  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  Virtue,  yet  Virtue  in  bearing  affliction  can 
never  lose  her  prerogative.* 

*  Km  *«ti  *nt  Afffnt '»  *rvx9  ^hA*n9f*moit  /uir  rtm.  aa^A  ^ehXjitx,*^  sugimr,  tf  ikri^ 

wxdLtfM  TO  ^«{Hr  w/ijtytTm  «in^«ciTtiT«i.*— — The  learned  Du  Soul  here  proposes  to 
read  ^AATTO/umtf,  instead  of  ^xa/rro/umnuft  and  jmsa  foriutA«.  There  ar^,  indeed^ 
some  manuscript  authorities  for  those  readings  and  the  passa^  is  capable  of 
a  good  sense  ir  we  accept  them,  viz,^^And  that  though  Viriue,  in  •triving  U 
tmaid  aJUciion,  may  be  often  overborne  by  Fortune^  &c.  But  we  think  the  con- 
trast sufficiently  preserved  without  altering'  the  printed  text.  The  learned 
annotator  will  have  ^xccrrofcsei  here  to  signify  vito  ; — ^and  that  is  certainly  often 
the  signification.  But  sometimes  it  signifies  obeervo,  as  appaan  ftom  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Kemod  :•— H/Hotrt*  /' w  Aio^  ^ifvhayfant. 
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AGIS  AND  CLEOMBNES 

COMPARED  WITH 

TIBERIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

Thus  we  have  given  the  history  of  these  great  men  seve- 
rally, and  it  remains  that  we  take  a  view  of  them  in  compa- 
rison with  each  other.  Those  who  hated  the  Gracchi,  and 
endeavoured  the  most  to  disparage  them,  never  durst  deny, 
that  of  all  the  Roipans  of  their  time,  nature  had  disposed  them 
most  happily  to  virtue,  or. that  this  disposition  was  cultivated 
by  the  most  excellent  education.  But  nature  appears  to  have 
dpne  still  more  for  Agis  and  Cleomenes ;  for  though  they  not 
only  wanted  the  advantages  of  edi|cation,  but  were  trained  to 
such  manners  and  customs  as  had  corrupted  many  before 
them,  yet  they  became  examples  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 

Besides,  the  Gracchi  lived  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in  her 
greatest  glor}^ ;  a  time  that  was  distinguished  by  a  virtuous 
emulation ;  and,  of  course,  they  must  have  had  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  give  up  the  inheritance  of  virtue  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors:  whereas  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
had  parents  of  very  different  principles,  and  found  their  coun- 
try in  a  very  diseased  and  unhappy  state ;  and  yet  these  things 
did  not .  in  the  4east  abate,  their  ardour  in  the  pursuits  of 
honour. 

We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  disinterested  views  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  their  aversion  to  avarice,  in  their  keeping  them- 
selves clear  of  all  iniquitous  practices  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  administration.  But  Agis  might  even  have  resented  it, 
if  any  one  had  commended  him  for  not  touching  the  property 
of  otKers,  since  he  distributed  his  whole  substance  among  the 
citizens  of  Sparta,  which,  beside  other  considerable  articles, 
consisted  of  six  hundred  talents  in  money.  What  a  crime, 
then,  must  unjust  gain  have  appeared  to  him,  who  thought  it 
nothing  less  than  avarice  to  possess  more  than  others,  though 
by  the  fairest  tide  ? 

If  we  consider  them  with  respect  to  the  hardiness  of  their 
enterprises,  and  the  new  regulations  they  wanted  to  establish, 
we  shall  find  the  two  Grecians  greatly  superior.  One  of  the 
two  Romans  applied  himself  principally  to  making  roads  and 
colonizing  towns.  The  boldest  attempt  of  Tiberius  was  the 
distribution  of  the  public  lands;  and  Caius  did  nothing  more 
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oxttaprdinarir  than  the  joining  an  equal  number  of  the  eques- 
trian order  in  commission  with  the  three  hundred  patrician 
judges. 

The  alterations  which  Agis  and  Cleomenes  brought  into 
the  system  of  their  commonwealth,  were  of  a  different  nature. 
They  saw  that  a  small  and  partial  amendment  was  no  better, 
as  Plato  expresses  it,  than  the  cutting  off  one  of  the  Hydra's 
heads  ^*  and,  therefore,  they  introduced  a  change  that  might 
remove  all  the  distempers  of  the  constitution  at  once.  Per- 
haps we  may  express  ourselves  with  more  propriehr,  if  we  say, 
that,  by  removing  the  changes  that  had  caused  aU  their  mis- 
fortunes, they  brought  .Sparta  back  to  its  first  principles. 

Possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  tfie  measures  the 
Gracchi  adopted,  were  offensive  to  the  greatest  men  in  Rome;f 
whereas,  all  that  Agis  meditated,  and  Cleomenes  brought  to 
bear,  had  the  best  and  most  respectable  authorities  to  support 
it  i  I  mean  the  sanction  either  of  Lycurgus  or  ApoUo. 

What  is  still  more  considerable,  by  the  political  measures 
of  the  Gracchi,  Rome  made  not  the  least  acquisition  of  power 
or  territory,  whereas,' through  those  of  Cleomenes,  Greece 
saw  the  Spartans  in  a  litde  time  become  masters  of  Pelopon* 
nesus,  and  contending  for  superiority  with  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  that  age ;  and  this  without  any  other  view  than  to 
deliver  Greece  from  thfi  incursions  of  the  Iltytians  and  Gauls, 
and  put  her  once  more  under  the  protection  of  the  race  of 
Hercules. 

The  different  manner  of  the  deaths  of  these  great  men  ap» 
pears  also  to  me  to  point  out  a  difference  in  their  characters. 
The  Gracchi  fought  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  being  de- 
feated, perished  in  their  flight.  Agis,  on  the  other  hand,  fell 
almost  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  rather  than  that  any  Spartan 
should  lose  his  life  on  his  account.  Cleomenes,  when  insulted 
and  oppressed,  had  recourse  to  vengeance;  and,  as  circum- 
stances did  not  favour  him,  had  courage  enough  to  give  him- 
self the  fatal  blow. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  Agis  never  distinguished 
himself  as  a  general^  for  he  was  killed  before  he  had  any  op- 
portunity of  that  kind :  and  with  the  many  great  and  glorious 
victories  of  Cleomenes,  we  may  compare  the  memorable  ex- 
ploit of  Tiberius  in  being  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage, and  his  saving  twenty  thousand  Romans,  who  had  no 
ether  hope  of  life,  by  the  peace  which  he  happily  concluded 
with  the  Numancians.     As  for  Caius,  there  were  many  in- 

*  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commonwealth. 

t  Plutarch  seems  to  censure  the  Agrarian  lav  as  an  irrational  one,  ai^d  as 
the  invention  of  the  Gracchi.  But»  in  fact,  there  was  an  Agrarian  law  among 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus ;  and  the  Gracchi  were  not  the  first  promoters  of 
such  a  law  among  the  Romans,  spurius  Cassius  offered  a  bill  of  the  same 
kind  aboTC  two  hundred  years  before,  which  proved  equaH/  fttal  te  him. 
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stauices  of  his  military  tdems,  both  in  the  Nuinaiiti&tt  war 
and  in  Sardinia.  So  that  the.  two  brothers  would  probably 
one  day  have  been  ranked  with  the  greatest  generals  among 
the  Romans,  had  they  not  come  to  an  untimely  death. 

As  to  their  political  abilities,  Agts  seen^s  to  have  wanted 
firmness  and  despatch.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed 
opon  by  Agesilaus,  and  performed  not  his  promise  to  the  citi- 
zens of  making  a  distribution  of  lands.  He  was,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely yoiing;  and,  on  that  account,  had  a  timidity  which 
prevented  the  completion  of  those  schemes  that  had  so  much 
ridsed  the  expectation  of  the  public.  Cleomenes,  on  the  con- 
trar}-,  took  too  bold  and  too  violent  a  method  to  effectuate  die 
changes  he  had  resolved  on  in  the  police  of  Sparta.  It  was  an 
act  of  injustice  to  put  the  ephori  to  death,  whom  he  might  either 
have  brought  over  to  his  party  by  force,  because  he  was  supe- 
rior in  arms,  or  else  have  banished,  as  he  did  many  others : 
for  to  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  except  in  xasc  of  extreme 
necessity,  indicates  neither  the  good  physician,  nor  the  able 
statesman,  but  unskilfulness  in  both.  Besides,  in  politics,  that 
ignorance  is  always  attended  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  But 
neither  of  the  Gracchi  began  the  civil  war,  or  dipped  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  countrirmen.  Caius,  we  are  told,  even  when 
attacked,  did  not  repel  force  with  force ;  ancl  though  none  be- 
haved with  greater  courage  and  vigour  than  he  in  other  wars^ 
none  was  so  slow  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  a  fellow-citizen. 
He  went  out  unarmed  to  a  scene  of  fury  and  sedition :  when 
the  fight  began,  he  retired ;  and,  through  the  whole,  appeared 
more  solicitous  to  avoid  the  doing  of  harm,  than  tiie  receiving 
it.  The  tight,  therefore,  of  the  Gracchi  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  an  act  of  covrardice,  but  patriotic  discretion:  for  th^y 
were  under  a  necessity  either  of  taking  the  method  they  did, 
or  of  fighting  in  their  own  defence,  if  they  staid. 

The  strongest  charge  against  Tiberius  is,  that  he  deposed 
his  cQlleague,  and  sued  for  a  second  tribuneship.  Caius  was 
blamed  for  the  death  of  Antyllius,  but  against  all  reason  and 
justice ;  for  the  fact  was  committed  without  his  approbation, 
and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  unhappy  circumstance.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cleomenes,  not  to  mention  any  more  his 
destroying  the  ephori^  took  an  unconstitutional  step  in  enfran- 
chising all  the  slaves;  and, in  reality, he  reigned  alone,  though, 
to  save  appearances,  he  took  in  his  brother  Euclidas  as  partner 
in  the  throne,  who  was  not  of  the  other  family  that  claimed  a 
right  to  give  one  of  the  kings  to  Sparta.  Archidamus,  who 
was  of  that  family,  and  had  as  much  right  to  the  throne,  he 
persuaded  to  return  from  Mfessene.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  was  assassinated;  and,  as  Cleomenes  made  no  inquiry  into 
the  murder,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  justly  censured  as  the 
cause  of  it.     Whereas,  Lycurgus,  whom  he  pretended  to  take 
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as  his  pattern,  freely  surrendered  to  his  nephew -Charilaus  the 
kingdom  committed  to  his  charge;  and  that  lie  might  not  be 
bkuned  in  case  of  his  untimely  death,  he  went  abroad,  and 
wandered  a  long  time  in  foreign  countries ;  nor  did  he  return 
till  Charilaus  had  a  ^on  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne.  It  is 
true,  Greece  had  not  produced  any  other  man  who  can  be  com- 
pared to  Lycurgus. 

We  have  shown  that  Cleomenes,  in  the  course  of  his  govern- 
ment, brought  in  greater  innovations,  and  committed  more 
violent  acts  of  injustice.  And  those  that  are  inclined  to  cen- 
sure the  persons  of  whom  we  are  writing,  represent  Cleomenes 
as,  from  the  first,  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  and  a  lover  of 
war.  The  Gracchi  they  accuse  of  immoderate  ^mbjtion^  ma- 
lignity itself  not  being  able  to  find  any  other,  flaw  in  them. '  At 
the  same  time  they  acknowledge,  that  those  tribunes  might 
possibly  be  carried  beyond  the  dictates  of  their  native  disposi- 
tion by  anger,  and  the  heat  of  contention,  which,  like  so  many 
hurricanes,  drove  them  at  last  upon  some  extremes  in'  their 
administration.  What  could  be  more  just  or  meritorious  than 
their  first  design,  to  which  they  would  have  adhered,  had  not 
the  rich  and  great,  by  the  violent  methods  they  took  to  abro- 
gate their  law,  involved  them  both  in  those  fatal  quarrels ;  the 
one  to  defend  himself,  and  the  other  to  revenge  his  brother^ 
who  was  taken  off  without  any  form  of  law  or  justice  ?  . 

From  these  observations,  you  may  easily  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  them;  and  if  you  required  me  to  charac- 
terize each  of  them  singly,  I  should  say  that  the  palm  of  virtue 
belongs  to  Tiberius;  young  Agis  had  the  fewest  faults ;  and 
Caius,  in  point  of  courage  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  was  little 
inferior  to  Cleomenes. 
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W'HOEV^R  ft  w^s,'my  Sodsiue,  that  wrote  the  encomium  upoa 
Alcibiades,  for  hiS  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic 
games ;  whether  Euripides,  (which  is  the  common  opinion,) 
or  some  other,'  he  asserts,  that  "  The  first  requisite  to  happi- 
ness, is  that  a  man  be  born  in  a  famous  city/'  But  as  to  real 
happiile^s.  which  consists  principally  in  the  disposition  aud 
habit  of  the  mind;  for  my  part,  I  think  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference though  a  man  should  be  bom  itt  an  inconsiderable 
town,  or  of  a  mother  who  had  no  advantages  either  of  size  or 
beauty :  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Julis,  a  small  town 
in  the  isle  of  Ceos,  which  is  itself  not  great,  and  iEgina,'which 
an  Athenian  "  wanted  to  have  taken  away,  as  an  eye-sore  to 
the  Piraus,"  should  give  birth  to  good  poets  and  players,*  and 
not  be  able  to  produce  a  man  who  mighf  attain  the  virtues  of 
justice,  of  contentment,  and  of  magnanimity.  Indeed,  those 
arts,  which  are  to  gain  the  master  of  them  considerabl^^rofit 
or  honour,  may  probably  not  flourish  in  mean  and  insignificant 
towns.  But  virtue,  like  a  strong  and  hardy  plant,  will  take 
root  in  any  place,  where  it  can  find  an  ingenuous  naturd*,  and 
a  mind  that  has  no  aversion  to  labour  «nd  discipline.  ^  There- 
fore, if  our  sentiments  or  conduct  fall  shoft  of  Ae  point  they 
ought  to  reach,  we  must  not  impute  it  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
place  where  we  were  bom,  but  to  our  little  selves. 

These  reflections,  however,  extend  not  to  an  author,  who 
would  write  a  history  of  events  which  happened  in  a  foreign 
countr}%  and  cannot  be  come  at  in  his  own.  As  he  has  his 
materials  to  collect  from  a  variety  of  books  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent libraries,  his  first  care  should  be  to  take  up  -his  residence 
in  some  populous  town  which  has  an  ambition  for  literature. 
There  be  will  meet  with  many  curious  and  valuable  books ; 
and  the  particulars  that  are  wanting  in  writers,  he  may,  upon 
inquiry,  be  supplied  with  by  those  who  have  laid  them  up  in 
the  faithful  repository  of  memory.  I'his  wiH  prevent  his  work 
from  being  defective  in  any  material  point.     As  to  myself,  I 

*  The  poet  Simomdes  was  of  Ceo8»  and  Polaithc  actor  was  of  ASgiiuu 
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live  in  a  Ittde  towii»  audi  choose. to ]&ve  there, ittft  it  ihptdd 
become  still  less*  When . I.  was  ^n  Koime,  and  other  parts  of 
luly,  I  had  no^kisure  to  study  the  Latin  tongue,  ob  accomxt 
of  the  public.cominissions  with  which  I  was,  charged,  and  thsr 
number  of  people  that  cam^to  be  instructed  by  me  in  philop 
sophy.  It  wa&  not,  therefore,  till  a  hitei^riod  io  life,  that  1 
began  to  read  jthe  Roman  authors.  The  ptoQej^s  inay  seem 
strange ;  and  yet  it  is  very  tsue.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the- 
knowledge  of  things  by  the  words,^s.words  by  the  knowled^ 
i  had  of  things.  I  shaU  only  add,  that,  to  attain  sudiii  .skill .  - 
in  the  language,  as  to  be  master  of  the  beauty  and  fluency  of 
its  expressions,  with'  its  figures,  its  harmony,  and  all  th^  other 
graces  of  its  structure,  would,  indeed,  be  an  elegant  and  agreea*  * 
ble  accomplishment.  But  the  practice  and  pains  it  requires, 
are  more  than  I  have  time  for,  and  I  must  Iqave  the  ambition 
to  excel  in  that  walk  to  younger  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  of  our  parallels,  we  intend  to- 
give  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and,  from  their 
actions  and  political  conduct,  we  shall  collect  and  compare 
their  manners  and  disposition ;  but,  for  the  reason  already  as-* 
signed,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  examine  their  orations,  or  to 
determine  which  of  them  was  the  more  agreeable  speaker.  For,  . 
as  Ion  says, 

What's  the  gay  dolphin  when  he  quits  the  wsTei, 
And  bounds  upon  the  siiore  ? 

Cecilius,*  a  writer  at  all  times  much  too  presumptuouSi  paid 
litde  regard  to  that  maxim  of  the  poet's,  when  he  so  boldly 
attempted  a  comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
But  perhaps  the  precept.  Know  thyself^  would  not  be  consi« 
dered  A  divine,  it  every  man  could  easily  reduce  it  to  practice; 
It  seems  to  me  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  originally 
formed  by  nature  in  the  same  mould,  so  great  is  the  resem- 
blance in  their  disposition.  The  same  ambition,  the  same  love 
of  liberty,  appears  in- their  whole  administration,  and  the  same 
timidity  amidst  wars  and  dangers.  Nor  did  .the^  less  resem* 
ble  each  other  in  their  fortunes.  For  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  find  two  otheir  orators,  who  raised  themselves  from  obscure 
beginnings  to  such  authority  «nd  power;  who  both  opposed 
kings  aaid  tyrants;  who  both  lost  their  daughters;  were  ba- 
nished their  country^  ai^  returned  with  honour;  were  forced 
to  fly  agun;  were  taken  by  their  enemies,  and  at  last  expired 
the  same  hour  with  the  liberties  of  their  country.  So  that,  if 
nature  and  fortune,  like  two  artifi<;ers,  were  to  descend  upon 
the  scene,  and  dispute  about  their  work,  it  would  be  difficult 

*  Cscifius  wss  a  celebrated  rbetoridsn,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustot* 
He  wrote  a  Tr«stiis  od  the  Subiimo,  which  is  nentioaed  bj  Longinos* 
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to  decide  whether  the  former  had  produced  a  greater  reMtti* 
Uance  in  dietr  dispositions,  or  l:he  latter  it  the  circumstaeces 
<ir  their  ttves:    We  shall  begin  with  the  more  ancient. 

]3emosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosdienes,  was  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Athens.  Theopompus  tells  us,  he  was 
called  Ac  sxvorJ^cutter^  because  he  empl03red  a  great  number 
-of  slaves  in  that  business.  As  to  what  ^scfaines  the  orator 
relates  concerning  his  motlier,*  ^hat  ^he  was  the  daughter  of 
one  Gyldn^fwho  was  for^ed"to  fly  for  treason  a^nst  the  com- 
monwealth, and  of  a  barbarian  woman,  we  cannot  take  upon 
Us  to  say  whether  it  was  dictated  by  truth,  or  by  falsehood  and 
malignity.  He  had  a  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  father, *whe 
'  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age;  the  whole  being 
estimated  at  little  less  than  fifteen  talents.  But  he  was  greatly 
wronged  by  his  guardians,  who  converted  part  to  their  own 
use,  and  suffered  part  to  lie  neglected.  Nay,  they  were  vile 
enough  to  defraud  his  tutors  of  their  salaries.  This  was  die 
chief  reason  that  he  had  not  those  advantages  of  education  to 
which  his  quality  enuded  him.  His  mother  did  not  choose 
that  he  should  be  put  to  hard  and.  laborious  exercises,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of  his  frame;  and  his  pre- 
ceptors, being  ill  paid,  did  not  press  him  to  attend  them.  In- 
deed, from  the  first  he  was  of  a  slender  and  sickly  habit,  inso^ 
much  that  the  boys  are  said  tohave  given  him  the  contemptuous 
name  of  Batalus^\  for  his  natural  defects.  Some  say,  Batalus 
was  an  effeminate  musician,  whom  Antiphanes  ridicaled  in  one 
^t  hit  farces ;  others,  that  he  was  a  poet,  whose  verses  were 
of  the  most  wanton  and  licentious  kind*  The  Athenians,  too, 
at  that  time,  seem  to  have  called  a  part  of  the  body  hatakts^ 
which  decency  forbids  us  to  name.  We  are  told,  that  De- 
mosthenes had  likewise  the  name  of  Argas^  either  onliccount 
<9f  the  savage  and  morose  turn  of  kit  behaviour;  for  there  is 
a  kind  of  serpent  which  some  of  the  poets  call  argas;^  or  else 
for  the  severity  of  his  expressions,  which  often  gave  his  heaters 
pain ;  for  there  was  a  poet  named  Argas^  whose  verses  were 
tery  keen  and  satirical.    But  enough  of  this  article. 

His  ambition  to  speak  in  public  is  said  to  have  taken  ita 
lise  on  this  occasion  :-^The  orator  CaUistratut  was  to  plead 

*  In  Mb  orstion  agtintt  Ctenphon. 

f  Q^XfUA  was  MciMcd  «r  betnyioa  to  tiie  enenix  a  town  in  tN>ntuf  csiled 
Nyaiphcma  \  «pon  wbich  be  flea  iato  SCTUua»  where  he  mMTied  a  native  ef 
the  country,  and  had  two  daughters  by  her;  one  of  whom  was  married  to% 
Pbilochares,  and  the  other,  named  Cleobule,  to  Demosthenes.  Her  ftnrtune 
Was  ft>rty  nmue  9  and  of  this  maiiia|re  eane  DenestheiMs  theosstor. 

^UesjchMisgiy«s«  different  explanation  of  the  word  BaUUmt  bwtPhir 
larch  must  be  allowed,  though  Dader  will  not  here  allow  him,  to  an|lerstand 
tiie  sense  of  the  Greek  word  aa  well  as  He^chioa. 

4  Hippocrates  too  mentions  a  serpent  e#  the  aMae. 
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in  d>€  cause  which  the  city  of  OropUs*  had  depending;  and 
the  expecution  of  the  public  was  greatly  raised,  both  by  the 
powers  of  the  orator,  which  were  then  in  the  highest  repute^ 
and  by  the  importance  of  the  trial.  Demostheiies  hearjng  the 
governors  and  tutors  agre6  among  themselves  to  attend  the 
trial,  with  much  importunity  prevailed  on  his  master  to  tako 
him  tot  hear  the  pleadings.  The  master  having  some  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  oi&cers  who  opened  the  court,  got  his  young 
pupil  a  seat  where  be  could  .hear  the  orators  without  being 
seen.  Callistratus  had  great  succeas,  and  his  abilities  were 
extremely  admired.  •  Demosthen^*  was  fire4  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  When  he  saw  with  what  distinction  the  orator  was 
<:onducted  home,  and  compliment^  by  the  people,  he  was 
struck  still  more  with  the  ppwer  of  that  commanding  elo-* 
quence,  which  could  cany  all  before  it.  From  this  time^ 
therefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  other  studies  and  exercises  in 
which  boys  are  engaged,  and  applied  himself  with  great  assi* 
duity  to  declaiming,  in  hop<^s  of  being  one  day  numbered 
among  the  oratoss.  Isseus  was  the  maaJbe  made  use  of  as  his 
preceptor  in  eloquence,  though  Isocrates  dien  taught  it;  whe* 
ther  it  was  that  the  loss  of  his  father  incapacitated  him  to  pay 
the  sum  of  ten  minse^^  which  was  that  rhetorician^s  usual  price, 
pr  whether  he  preferred  the  keen  and  subtle  manner  of  l6«u% 
as  more  fit  for  public  use. 

Hermippus  says  he  met  with  an  account  Jn  certain  anony- 
mous memoirs,  that  Demosthenes  likewise  studied  under  Pin*- 
to,^  and  received  great  assistance  from  him  in  preparing  to 

Seak  in  public.     He  a4ds,  that  Ctes^>ius  used  to  say,  that 
emosthenes  was  privately  supplied  by  Callias  the  6yracusan, 
and  some  others,  lirith  the  systems  of  rhetoric  taught  by  Iso^ 
Cfates  and  Alcidamus,  and  made  his  advantage  of  them. 
When  his  minority  was  expired,  he  called  his  guardians  to 

*  Oropus  was  s  town  on  the  buiks  of  the  Buripug,  on  the  frontiera  of  At^ 
tics.  The  Theb«nt»  lhoij«h  they  hwl  been  relieved  in  their  distreRS  by  Chtf- 
bxias  and  the  Athenians,  forgot  their  former  services,  and  took  Oropus  from 
them.  Chabrias  was  suspected  of  treachery,  and  Callistratus^  the  ovator,  ws^ 
retained  to  plead  a^inst  him.  Demosthenes  mentions  this  in  his  oration 
against  Phidias.    At  the  time  of  this  trial,  he  was  about  sixteen. 

t  Tins  could  not  be  the  reason,  if  what  is  reconded  in  the  fife  of  Isaeus 
be  true,  that  he  was  retained  as  tutor  to  Demosthenes  at  the  price  of  a  hu»> 
dred  ndrue, 

t  This  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  z^-^Lectitaviue  PlatMem  ttudioa^ 
awMvime  eftam,  AmesfAeftet  <tt€itur  .*  idifue  opparet  in  genem  et  granditatevc^ 
korum,  Agi^n,  in  his  book  de  OratTe .— Quec/  idtm  de  Oemtihen^  exMmtai 
poie^,  ewfut  €X  eputoHs  intelUgi  Hcetf  truimfreguemfugrit  Platwnu  audita.  It  a 
possible  that  Cicero  in  this  place  alludes  to  the  letter  of  Demosthenes  ad- 
dressed to  Heracteodoru.%  in  which  he  thu9  speaks  of  Plato's  philosophy  ^^ 
**  Since  you  have  espoused  the  doctriae  of  Plato^  whidi  is  so  distsnt  from  avs- 
rice,  from  artifice,  and  violence,— «  doctrine  whose  object  is  the  perfection 
of  goodness  and  jnetice !  immortal  ffodsl  when  once  a  man  has  adopted  this 
dowtktf  b  it  possible  be  sboald  derute  firom  truth,  or  entertain  one  ssMtfi  efr 
uDgtMfew  ssatimeiit?*' 
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account  stf  law,  and  wrote  orations  against  them*    As  they 
found  many  methods  of  <^hicane  and  delay,  he  had  great  op^ 

SortUnity,  as  Thocydides  says,  to  exercise  his  talent  for  the 
9r.*  .  It  was  not  without  much  pains  and  some  risk  that  he 
gained  his  cause;  and,  at  last,  it  w'as  but  a  veiy  small  part  of 
his  patrimony  that  he  could  r£c^ver,  Sy  this  means,  how- 
ever, he  acquired  a  proper  assurance,  and  some  experience; 
and,  having  tasted  the  honour  and  power  that  go  in  the  train  of 
eloquence,  he  attbmpt^d  to  speak:  in  the  public  debates,  and 
take  a' share  in  the  administration.'  As  it  is  said  of  Laomedon 
the  Orchomenian,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  in  some 
disorder  of  the  spleen,  he  applied  himdelf  t6  mnning,  and  con- 
tinued it  constantly  a  gre^  length  of  way,  till  he  had  gained 
such  excellent  health  and  breath,  thM  he  tried  for  the  crown  at 
the  pubfic  games,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  long  course: 
so  it  happened  to  Demosthenas,  that  he  first  appeared  at  the 
bar  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  fortune,  which  had  been  so 
much  embezzled  ;  and  having  acquired  in  that  cause  a  persua- 
sive and  powerful  manner  of  speaking,  he  contested  the  crown, 
as  I  may  call  it,  with  the  other  orators  before  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

However,  in  his  first  address  to  the  pe(q)le,  he  was  laughed 
at,  and  interrupted  by  their  clamours;  for  the  violence  of  his 
manner  threw  him  into  a  confusion  of  periods,  and  a  distor- 
tion of  his  argument.  Besides,  he  had  a  weakness  and  stam- 
mering in  his  voice,  and  a  want  of  breath,  which  caused  such 
a  distraction  in  his  discourse,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  audi- 
ence to  understand  him*  At  la^t,  upon  his  quitting  the  aa- 
sembiy,  Eunomus  the  Thriasian,  a  man  pow  extremely  old, 
found  him  wandering  in  a  dejected  condition  in  the  Pineus, 
and  took  upon  him  to  set  him  nght  >— *^^  You,"  said  he,  ^^have 
a  manner  of  speaking  very  like  that  of  Pericles ;  and  yet  you 
lose  yourself  out  of  mere  timidity  and  cowardice.  You  nei- 
ther bear  up  against  the  tumults  of  a  poj)uiar  assembly,  nor 
prepare  your  body  by  exercise  for  the  labour  of  the  rQ9trum^ 
but  suffer  your  parts  to  with^  away  in  negligence  and  indo- 
lence." , 

Another  time,  we  are  told,  when  his  speeches  had  been  ill 
received,  and  he  was  going  home  with  his  head  covered,  and 
in  the  greatest  distress,  Satyrus  the  player,  who*  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  followed,  and  went  in  with  him.  Demos- 
thenes lamented  to  Wm, — '*  That  though  he  was  the  most  la* 
borious  of  all  the  orators,  and  had  almost  sacrificed  tiis  health 
to  that  application,  yet  he*  could  gain  no  favour  with  the  peo-, 
pie ;  but  drunken  seamen,  and  other  unlettered  persons,  were 

*  He  lotthis  father  at' the  age  of  seven ;  and  he  wim  ten  yean  in  thehandp 
of  guardians.  He,  therefore,  began  to  plead,  in  his  eighteenth  year^  vluch» 
as  it  was  only  in  his  own  private  afiaii%  was  not  fof  bidden  by  the  laws. 
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beard,  and  kept  the  rostrum^  while  he  was  cfetirely  disregard- 
ed."* **  You  say  true,*'  answered  Satyrusj  **btlt  I  will  soon 
provide  a  remedy,  if  you  will  repeat  to  me  some  speech  in 
Euripides  or  Sophocles."  When  Demosthenes  had  done,  Ssf 
tyrus  pronounced  tHe  same  speech ;  and  he  did  it  with  such 
propriety  of  action,  and  so  much  in  character,  that  it  appeared  - 
to  the  orator  quite  a  different  passage.  He  now  understood  so 
well  how  much  grace  and  dignity  action  adds  to  the  best  ora- 
tion, that  he  thought  it  a  small  matter  to  premeditate  and  com- 
pose, though  with  the  utmost  care,  if  the  pronunciation  ''and 
propriety  of  gesture  Were  not  attended  to.  Upon  this,  he  built  . 
himself  a  subterraneous  study,  which  remained  to  our  times.  . 
Thither  he  repaired  every  day,  to  form  his  action,  and  exercise 
his  voice;  and  he  would  often  stay  there  for  two  or  three 
months  together ;  shaving  one  side  of  his  head,  that,  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  ever  so  desirous  of  going  abroad,  the 
shame  of  appearing  in  that  condition  might  keep  him  in. 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  visit,  or  received  one,  he  would 
take  something  that  passed  in  conversation,  some  business  or 
fact  that  was  reported  to  him,  for  a  subject  to  exercise  him- 
self upon.  As  soon  as  he  had  parted  from  his  friends,  he 
went  to  his  study,  where  he  repeated  the  matter  in  order  as  it 
passed,  together  with  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  The 
aubstance  of  the  speeches  which  he  heard,  he  committed  to 
memory,  and  afterwards  reduced  them  to  regular  sentences 
and  periods,!  meditilting  a  variety  of  correc^ons  and  new 
fonns  of  expressions,  both  for  what  others  had  said  to  him, 
and  he  had  addressed  to  them.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  much  genius ;  and  that  all  his  eloquence 
was  the  effect  of  labour.  A  strong  proof  of  this  seemed  to 
be,  that  he  was  seldom  heard  to  speak  any  thing  extempore^  and 
though  the  people  often  called  upon  him  by  name,  as  he  sat  in 
the'assembly,  to  speak  to  the  poiitt  debated,  he  would  not  do 
it  unless  he  came  prepared.  For  this  many  of  the  orators 
ridiculed  him;  and  Pytheas  in  particular  told  him, — ^^That 
all  his  arguments  smelled  of  the  lamp."  Demosthenes  record- 
ed sharply  upon  him, — ^^^Yes,  indeed;  but  your  lamp  and 
mine,  my  friend,  are  not  conscious  to  the  same  labours."  To 
others  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his  previous  application,  but 
told  them,—**  He  neither  wrote  the  whole  of  his  orations,  nor 
spoke  widiout  first  committing  part  to  writing."  He  farthei' 
j^rmed,-—**  That  this  showed  him  a  good  member  of  the  de- 
mocratic state;  for  the  coming  prepared  to  the  rostrum^  was  a 
ipark  of  rejspect  for  the  .people;  whereas,  to  be  regardless  of 

*  This  was  the  privilege  of  all  democratic  ststes.  Some  thiak  that  bj  sea^ 
men,  henMana  DcnuUlea,  whose  profession  was  that  of  a  mariner. 

t  Caccfo  did  the  aame^  as  we  find  in  his  epistles  to  Atticus.  These  ai^- 
meats  he  caOs  Th€9e^PoUHc*. 
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what  the  people  might  think  of  a  man^t  address,  showed  Ms 
inclination  for  oligarchy ;  and  that  he  had  rather  gain  his  point 
by  force  than  by  f>er8uasion.  Another  proof  they  give  us  of 
his  want  of  confidence  on  any  sudden  occasion,  is,  that  when 
fie  happened  to  be  put  in  disorder  by  the  tumultuary  behaviour 
of  the  people,  Demades  often  rose  up  to  support  .him  in  an  rx- 
tempQre  address;  but  he  never  did  the  same  for  Demades. 
'  Wherefore,  then,  it  may  be  said,  did  Jilschines  call  him  an 
or&tor  of  the  most  admirable  assurance  ?  How  could  he  stand 
up  alone  and  refute  Python  the  Byzantian,*  whose  eloquence 
poured  against  the  Athenians  like  a  torrent  i  And  when  La* 
machus  the  Myrrheneanf  pronounced  at  the  Olympic  games 
an  encomium  which  he  had  written  upon  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  in  which  he  had  asserted  m^ny  severe  and  re- 
proachful things  against  the  Thebans  and  Olynthians,  how 
could  Demosthent'S  rise  up  and  prove,  by  a  ready  deduction 
of  facts,  the  many  benefits  for  which  Greece  was  indebted 
to  the  Thebans  and  Chalcidiaas,  and  the  many  evils  that 
the  flatterers  of  the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon  their 
country  ?  This,  too,  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  great  audience,  that  the  sophist,  his  antagonist,  appre^ 
Ibending  a  tumult,  stole  out  of  the  assembly. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Demosthenes  did  hot  take 
Pericles  entirely  for  his  model.  He  only  adopted  his  actio* 
and  delivery,  ai)d  bis  prudent  resolution  not  to  make  a  prac-* 
lice  of  speaking  from  a  sudden  impulse,  or  on  any  >ooc»* 
aion  that  might  present  itself;  being  persuaded,  that  it  was 
to  that  conduct  he  owed  his  greatness.  Yet,  while -he  chose 
not  often  to  trust  the  success  of  his  powers  to  fortune,  he  did 
not  absolutely  neglect  the  reputation  which  mav  be  acquir- 
ed by  speaking  on  a  sudden  occasion.  And  if  we  beheve 
Eratosthenes,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  and  the  comic  poets, 
there  was  a  greater  spirit  and  boldness  in  his  unpremeditated 
orations,  than  in  those  he  had  committed  to  writing.  Era^ 
tosthenes  says,  that,  in  his  extemporaneous  harangues,  he 
often  spoke  as  from  a  supeniatural  impulse ;  and  Demetrius 

•  This  was  one  of  the  roost  glorious  circumst«nces  in  the  life  of  Pemosthenes. 
The  fate  of  his  country,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  on  bisekxiuence.  After 
platxa  was  lost,  and  Philip  threatened  to  march  against  Athens,  the  Athenians 
ipplied  for  succours  to  the  Boeotians.  When  the  league  was  established,  and 
the  troops  assembled  at  Chierdnea,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  the  eounoil  of 
Boeotia,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Python,  one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  hia  time. 
When  he  had  inveighed  with  aU  the  powers  of  eloquence  against  tlie  Athe- 
Bians  and  their  cause,  Demosthenes  answered  him,  and  carried  the  point  in 
their  iarour.  He  was  so  elevated  with  this  victory,  that  be  mentions  it  in  one 
of  his  orations  in  almost  the  same  terms  that  Plutarch  has  used  here. 

f  If  we  suppose  this  Lamaahus  to  have  been  of  Attica,  the  teit  should  be 
altered  from  Mtfrrkauiim  to  Myrrkinutiam  fwMyrrhilim  was  a  bMwigh  <rf 
Attica.  But  there  was  a  town  caUod  Myrrbiae  in  JEoliat  ani  snothet  ia  iMmr 
net,  and  probably  Lamachus  was  of  one  of  theaai  ^  . 
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trilt  ttt^  Aat  in  an  address  to  the  people,  like  a  num.  mspired, 
he  once  uttered  thit  oach  in  verse,^-- 

By  earth,  by  all  herfbantaina,  streams,  %M  floods. 

One  of  the  comic  writers  calls  him  Rhopoperptreihtas^  and 
another,  ridiculing  his  frequent  use  of  the  antithesis,  says,—* 
^  As  he  took,  so  he  retook  :'^  for  Demosthenes  affected  to  u^q 
that  expression.  Possibly,  Antiphanes  played  upon  that  pas- 
sage in  the  oration  concerning  die  isle  ol  Halonesus,  in  which 
Demosthenes  advised  the  Athenians  *^  not  to  take,  but  to  re- 
Sake  it  from  Philip/'t 

It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  Demades  excel- 
led aU  the  orators,  when  he  trusted  to  nature  only :  and  that 
his  sudden  effusions  were  superior  to  the  laboured  speeches 
#f  Demosthenes.  Aristo'  of  Chios  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  opinion  of  Theophrastus  concerning  these 
orators  :—Bein^  asked  in  what  light  he  looked  upon  Demos* 
thenes  as  an  orator?^'  he  said,— '^  I  think  him  worthy  of 
Athens  :'*  what  of  Demades  ?  ^*  I  think  him  above  it.*'  The 
S^me  philosopher  relates  of  Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian,  who  war 
one  ol  the  principal  persons  in  the  Athenian  administration 
at  that  time,  that  ne  called  ^^  Demosthenes  the  greatest  orator, 
and  Phocion  the  most  powerful  speaker :"  because  the  lattei^ 
Cfnnprised  a  great  deal  of  sense  m  a  few  words.  To  the 
same  purpose,  we  are  told,  that  Demosthenes  himself,  whece. 
ever  rhocion  got  up  to  oppose  him,  used  to  say  to  his  friends,-^ 
^^  Here  comes  the  pruning-hook  of  my  periods,"  It  is  un- 
certain, indeed,  whether  Demosthenes  referred  to  Phocion^s 
manner  of  speaking,  or  to  his  life  and  character.  The  lat- 
ter might  be  the  case,  because  he  knew  that  a  word  or  nod 
from  a  man  of  superior  character,  is  more  regarded  than  the 
long  discourses  ot  another. 

As  for  his  personal  defects, 'Demetrius  the  Phalerian  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  remedies  he  applied  to  them ;  and  he  says 
he  had  it  from  Demosthenes  in  his  old  age.  The  hesitation 
and  stammering  of  his  tongue,  he  corrected  by  practising  to 
speak  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  strengthened  his 
voice  by^  running  or  walking  up  hill,  and  pronouncing  some 
passage  in  an  Oration  or  a  poem,  during  the  difficulty  of  breath 
which  that  caused.  He  had  moreover,  a  looking-glass  in  his 
house,  before  which  he  used  to  declaim,  and  adjust  ail  his  mo* 
tions.  • 

It  is  said,  that  a  man  came  to  him  one  day,  and  desired  him 
to  be  his  advocate  against  a  person  from  whom  he  had  suf- 

•  A  habenkuker  9/  »maU  -nareB^  or  something  like  it. 

t  There  is  an  eznreasion  something  like  what  Plutarch  has  quoted,  about 
the  beginning  of  that  oration.  Libanius  suspects  the  whole  of  that  oration  to 
be  spurious;  but  this  raUiery  of  the  poet  on  Demosthenes,  Kerns  to  prove 
that  it  was  of  his  hand. 
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fered  by  .assault.  ^^  Not  you,  indeed,^'  said  Denostlieneft, 
"  you  have  suffered  no  such  thing.''  **  tVhat !"  said  the  man, 
raising  his  voice,  "  have  I  not  received  diose  blow^?"  "  Ay, 
now,"  replied  Demosthenes,  ^^  you  do  speak  like  a  person  that 
has  been  injured."  So  much,  m  his  opinion,  do  the  tone  of 
voice  and  the  action  contribute  to  gain  the  speaker  credit  in 
irhathe  affirms.. 

His  action  pleased  the  commonalty  much :  but  people  of 
taste  (among  whom  was  Demetrius  the  Phalerian)  thought 
there  was  something  in  it  low,  inelegant,  and  unmanly.  Her- 
mippus  acquaints  us,  that  iEsion,  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  ancient  orators,  and  those  of  that  time,  said, — *'*'  Whoever 
has  heard  ^he  orators  of  former  times,  must  admire  the  deco- 
rum and  dignity  with  which  they  spoke.  Yet  when  we  read 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  we  must  allow  they  have  more 
art  in  composition,  and  greater  force."  It  is  needless  to  men- 
tion, that,  in  his  written^  orations,  there  was  something  ex- 
tremely cutting  and  severe;  but,  in  his  sudden  repifrtees, 
there  was  also  something  of  humour.*  When  Demades  said, — 
**  Demosthenes  to  me!  a  sow  to  Minerva;"  our  orator  made 
answer, — ^''This  Minerva  was  found  the  other  day  playing 
the  whore  in  Colyttus."  When  a  rascal,  surnamed  Chalchu8,f 
Attempted  to  jest  upon  his  late  studies  and  long  watchings,  he 
said,—"  I  know  my  lanrp  offends  thee.  But  you  need  not 
•wonder,  my  countiymen,  that  we  have  so  many  robberies, 
when  we  have  thieves  of  brass,  and  walls  only  of  clay." 
Though  mora  of  his  sayings  might  be  produced,  we  shall  pass 
them  over,  and  go  on  to  seek  the  rest  of  his  manners  and 
character  in  his  actions  and  political  conduct. 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  entered  upon  public  business  in 
the  time  of  the  Phocian  war ;^  and  the  same  maybe  col- 
lected from  his  Philippics  :  for  somje  of  the  last  of  them  were 
delivered  after  that  war  was  finished,  and  the  former  relate 
to  the  immediate  transactions  of  it.  It  appears,  also,  that  he 
was  two-and-thirty  years  old  when  he  was  preparing  his  ora- 
tion against  Midias :  and  yet,  at  that  time,  he  had  attained  no 
name  or  power  in  the  administration.  This,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  the  reason  of  his  dropping  the  prosecution  for  a  sum  of 
money:  for, 

no  prayer,  no* moving  art 

B'er  bent  that  fierce^  inexorable  heartt  JPope, 

He  was  vindictive  in  hro  nature,  and  implacable  in  his  re<- 

*  LonginQB  will  not  allow  hint  the  least  excellence  in  matters  of  huifaour  or 
pleasantry.—- Cap.  xxviii. 

j-  That-is,  BrasM. 

#  In  the  one  hundred  and  sixtti  Olympiad,  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years  before  the  Chiistian  era.  Demosthenes  was  then  in  hia  twantz-acvtatk 
year.  « 
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&€litmeiiu.  He  saw  it  a>difficuh  thing,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  interest,  to  pull  down  a  man  so  well  supported  on  aU 
sides  as  Midias  by  wealth  and  friends;  and,  therefore,  he  Us* 
tened  to  the  application  in  his  behalf.  Had  he  seen  any  hopes 
or  possibility  of  crushing  his  enemy,  I  cannot  think  that  three 
thousand  drachmas  would  have  disarmed  his  anger. 

He  had  a  glorious  subject  for  his  political  ambition,  to  de« 
^nd  this  cause  of  Greece  against  Philip.  He  defended  it  likcf 
a  champion  worthy  of  such  a  charge,  and  sooi)  gained  great 
reputation,  both  for.  eloquence  and  for  the  bold  truths  which 
he  spoke.  He  was  admired  in  Greece,  and  courted  by  the 
king  of  Persia.  Nay,  Philip  himself  had  a  much  higher  opi* 
nlon^of  him  than  the  other  orators ;  and  his  enemies  acknow* 
ledge  that  they  had  to  contend  with  a  great  man:  for  iEschines 
and  Hyperides,  in  their  very  accusations,  gave  him  such  a 
character. 

I  wonder,  therefore,  how  Theopompus  could  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  no  steadiness,  who  was  never  long  pleased 
either  with  the  same  persons  or  things  :  for,  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears,  that  he  abode  by  the  party  and  the  measures  which 
lie  nrst  adopted ;  and  was  so  far  from  quitting  them  during  his 
life,  that  he  forfeited  his  life,  rather  than  he  would  forsake 
them.  Demades,  to  excuse  the  inconsistency  of  hh  public 
character,  used  to  say, — ^^  I  may  have  asserted  things  con- 
trary to  my  former  sentiments,  but  not  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  true  interest  of  the  commonwealth.''  Melanopus,  who  was 
of  the  opposite  party  to  Callistratus,  often  suffered  himself  to 
be  bought  off,  and  then  said,  by  way  of  apolog}%  to  the 
people, — *'*'  It  is  true,  the  man  is  my  enemy,  but  the  public 

Sod  is  an  overruling  consideration.''  And  Nicodemus  the 
essenian,  who  first  appeared  strong  in  the  interest  of  Cas- 
sander,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Demetrius,  said, — ^^  He  did 
not  contradict  himself,  for  it  was  always  the  best  way  to  lis- 
ten to  the  strongest."  B.ut  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to 
allege  against  Demosthenes.  He  never  was  a  time-server 
either  in  his  words  or  actions.  The  key  of  politics,  which  he 
first  touched,  he  kept  to  without  variation. 

Panetius  the  philosopher  asserts,  that  most  of  his  orations 
are  written  oh  this  principle,  that  virtue  is  to  be  chosen  for  her 
own  sake  only;  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Crorwn^  that  against 
Arutocrates^^9Ltfor  the  Immunities^  and  the  Philippics.  In  all 
these  oration?,  he  does  not  exhort  his  countrymen  to  that 
which  is  most  agreeabh^,  or  easy,  or  advantageous;  but  points 
out  honour  and  propriety  as  the  first  objects,  and  leaves  the 
safety  of  the  state  as  a  matter  of  inferior  consideration.  So 
that,  if,  beside  that  noble  ambition  which  animated  his  mea- 
sures, and  the  generous  turn  of  his  addresses  to  the  people,  he 
had  been  blest  with  the  courage  that  war  demands,  and  had 
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kept  his  hands  clean  of  bribes,  he  would  not  fiave  been  wm^ 
bered  with  such  orators  as  Miroclcs,  Poly^uctus,  and  Hy- 
perides,  but  have  deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  sphere 
with  Ciroon,  Thucydides,  and  Pericles. 

Among  those  who  todk  the  reins  of  government  after  him,* 
Phocion,  though  not  of  the  party  in  most  esteem,  1  mean  lliat 
which  seemed  to  favour  the  Macedonians;  yet,  on  account  of 
his  jfrobity  and  valour,  did  not  appear  at  all  inferior  to  Ephi* 
altes  Aristides,  and  Cimon.  But  Demosthenes  had  neither 
the  courage  that  could  be  trusted  in  the  field,  nor  was  he  (as 
Demetrius  expresses  it)  sufficiently  fortified  against  the  im- 
pressions of  money.  Though  he  bore  up  against  the  assaults 
of  corruption  from  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  yet  he  was 
taken  by  the  gold  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana:  so  that  he  was  much 
better  qualified  to  recommend,  than  to  imitate,  the  virtues  of 
our  ancestors.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
excelled  all  the  orators  of  his  time,  except  Phocion,  in  his  life 
and  conversation.  And  we  find  in  his  orations,  that  he  told 
the  people  the  boldest  truths,  that  he  opposed  their  inclina- 
tions, and  corrected  their  errors  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
freedom.  Theopompus  also  acquaints  us,  that  when  ttie  Athe- 
nians were  for  having  him  manager  of  a  certain  impeachment, 
and  insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  he  would  not 
comply,  but  rose  up  and  said, — *'^  My  friends,  I  will  be  your 
counsellor  whether  you  will  or  no;  but  a  false  accuser  I  will 
not  be,  h<r\y  much  soever  you  may  wish  it."  His  behaviour 
in  the  case  of  Antipho  was  of  the  aristocratic  cast.f  The  peo-^ 
pie  had  acquitted  him  in  the  general  assembly ;  and  yet  he  car- 
ried him  before  the  Areopagus,  where,  without,  regarding  the 
offence  it  might  give  the  people,  he  proved  that  he  had  pro- 
mised Philip  to  bum  the  arsenal ;  upon  which  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  council,  and  put  to  death.  He  likewise  ac- 
cused the  priestlsss  Theoris  of  seveVal  misdemeanors;  and, 
among  the  rest,  of  her  teai^hing  the  slaves  many  arts  of  impo- 
sition. Such  crimes,  he  insisted,  were  capital ;  and  she  was 
delivered  over  to  the  executioner. 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  written  the  oration  for  Apollo- 
dorus,  by  which  he  carried  his  cause  against  the  general  Timo- 
theus,  in  an  action  of  debt  to  the  public  treasury ;  as  also  those 

•  7m  ytf  fAtr"  tanof,  9tfJM  as  it  would  do,  with  the  little  paraphrase  we 
have  given  it ;  for  Phocion  did  certainly  hold  the  reins  of  rovemment  when 
Demosthenes  was  no  more.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  observe,  that  some 
insist  that  the  emendation  of  Wolfiufl»  vmr'yw  tcaer'  ««Tvr,  should  take  place,  be^ 
oause  Phocion  was  contemporary  to  Demosthenes;  and  because  Plutarch 
says  aAerwards,  tvc  y  lu^*  auv6f  {xrro^r,  t(m  ik  Mytg  vt^fMtt  ^cguw^t  *"  i**  ^ 

t  fioehis  oration  db  CtronS. 
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•ihers  against  Thormio  and  Stephanas  ;*  which  was  a  Just 
exception  agunst  his  character  :  for  he  composed  the  oration 
which  Phormio  bad  pronounced  against  ApoUodorus.  This, 
therefore,  was  like  furnishing  two  enemies  with  weapons  out 
of  the  same  shop  to  fight  oiie  another.  He  wrote  some  publio 
orations  for  others,  before  he  had  any  concern  in  the  adminis- 
tration himself,  namely,  those  against  Androtion,  Timocrates, 
and  Aristocrates:  for  it  appears  that  he  was  only  twenty-seve^ 
or  twenty»eight  years  of  age  when  he  published  those  orations. 
That  against  Aristo^ton,  and  that  for  the  immvinities,  he  de- 
livered himself,  at  the  request,  as  he  says,  of  Ctesippas,  the  son 
of  Chabrias ;  though  others  tell  us,  it  was  because  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  youns  man's  mother*  He  did  not,  however, 
marry  her ;  for  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  Samos,  as  Demetrius 
the  Magnesian  informs  us,  in  his  account  of  persons  of  th^ 
same  name.  It  is  uncertain  whether  that  against  iEschines^ 
for  ^  betraying  his  trust  as  ambassador,''!  was  ever  spoken} 
though  Idomeneus  affirms  tht  iEschines  was  acquitted  only  by 
thirty  votes.  This  seems  not  to  be  true,  at  least  so  far  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  both  their  orations  concerning  the  crown : 
for  neither  of  them  expressly  mentions  it  as  a  cause  that  ever 
came  to  trial.  But  this  is  a  point  which  we  shall  leave  for 
others  to  decide. 

Demosthenes,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  political  con^ 
duct,  left  none  of  the  actions  of  the  king  of  Macedon  undis* 
paraged.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  he  laid  hold  on  every  oppor* 
tunity  to  raise  suspicions  against  him  among  the  Athenians, 
and  to  excite  their  resentment.  Hence,  Philip. looked  upon 
him  as  a  person  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Athens ;  and 
when  he  went  with  nine  other  deputies  to  the  court  of  that 
prince,  after  having  given  them  all  audience,  he  answered  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  with  greater  care  than  the  rest.  As 
to  other  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  Demosthenes  had  not 
an  equal  share  in  them;  they  were  k^stowed  principally  upon 
iEschines  and  Philocrates.     They,  therefore,  were  large  in  the 

{iraise  of  Philip  on  all  occasions ;  and  they  insisted,  in  particul- 
ar, on  his  eloquence,  his  beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  liquor.  Demosthenes,  who  could  not 
bear  to  near  him  praised,  turned  these  things  oiF  as  trifles  ^— 
"The  first,"  he  said,  **  was  the  property  of  the  sophist,  the  se- 
cond of  a  woman,  and  the  third  of  a  sponge ;  and  not  one  of 
ihem  could  do  any  credit  to  a  king." 

*  Dscier  gives  s  quite  contrary  sense.  Instead  of,  againat  Phnrwi^^  he  says 
fir  PhortttUf  pour  Phomdonf  though  the  Greek  it  utir^ot  ^offiuan*'  Proba- 
bly he  had  a  eopy  with  a  different  reading,  but  he  does  not  mention  it. 

f  In  this  oratiom  Demosthenes  accus^  £schinea  of  many  capital  crimes 
committed  in  the  embassy  on  which  he  was  sent  to  oblige  Philip  to  swear  to 
the  articles  of  peace.  Both  thst  oration,  sod  the  answer  of  fsclunes^  arc  stiU 
extant.  ^  i 
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Afterwards  it  appeared  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  but 
war;  for,  on  one  hand,  Philip  knew  not  how  to  sit  down  in 
tranquillity ;  and,  on  the  other,  Demosthenes  inflamed  the  Athe- 
nians. In  this  case,  the  first  step  the  orator  took,  was  to  put 
the  people  upon  sending  an  armament  to  Euboea,  which  was 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  Philip  by  his  petty  tyrants*  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  up  an  edict,  in  pursuance  of  which  they 
passed  over  to  that  peninsula,  and  drove  out  the  Macedo- 
nians. His  second  operation  was  the  sending  succours  to  the 
Byzantians  and  Perinthians,  with  whom  Philip  wtis  at  war. 
He  persuaded  the  people  to  drop  their  resentment,  to  forget 
the  faults  which  both  tnose  nations  had  committed  in  the  con- 
federate war,  and  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  their  assistance. 
They  did  so,  and  it  saved  them  from  ruin.  After  this  he  went 
ambassador  to  the  states  of  Greece;  and,  by  his  animating 
address,  brought  them  almost  all  to  join  in  the  league  against 
Philip*  Besides  the  troops  of  th&  several  cities,  they  took  aa 
army  of  mercenaries,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand,  horse,  into  pay,  and  readily  contributed  to 
the  charge.  Theophrastus  tells  us,  that,  when  the  allies  de- 
sired their  contributions  might  be  settled,  Crobylus  the  orator 
answered, — ^^  That  war  could  not  be  brought  to  any  set  diet." 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  these  movements ; 
and  all  were  solicitous  for  the  event.  The  cities  of  Eubcea, 
the  Achaeans,  the  Corinthians,  the  M egarensians,  the  Leuca- 
dians,  the  Cocyrsans,  had  each  severally  engaged  for  them- 
selves against  the  Macedonians.  Yet  the  greatest  work  re- 
mained tor  Demosthenes  to  do ;  which  was  to  bring  the  The- 
bans  over  to  the  league.  Their-cpuntrj'  bordered  upon  Attics ; 
they  had  a  great  army  on  foot,  and  were  then  reckoned  the  best 
soldiers  in  Greece.  But  they  had  recent  obligations  to  Philip 
in  the  Phocian  war ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  easy  to  draw  them 
fix>m  him  ;  especially  when  they  considered  the  frequent  quar- 
rels and  acts  of  hostility,  in  which  their  vicinity  to  Athens  en- 
gaged them. 

Mean  time  Philip,  elated  with  his  success  at  Aifkphissa,  sur- 
prised Elatea,  and  possessed  himself  of  Phoeis.  The  Athe- 
nians were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  not  one  of  them 
durst  mount  the  rostrum:  no  oner  knew  what  advice  to  give; 
but  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  in  the  city.  In  this  distress 
Demosthenes  alone  stood  forth,  and  proposed  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Thebans.  He  likewise  animated  the 
people  in  his  usual  manner,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Thebes, 
some  others  being  joined  in  commission  with  him.  Philip, 
too,  on  his  part,  as  Marsyas  informs  us,  sent  Amyntus  and 
Clearchus,  two  Macedonians,  Daochua  the  Thessalian,  and 
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Thrasidsus  the  Elean,*  to  answer  the  Athenian  deputies. 
The  Thebans  were  not  ignorant  what  way  their  true  interest 
pointed ;  but  each  of  them  had  the  evils  of  war  before  his 
eyes;  for  their  Phocian  wounds  Were  still  fresh  upon  them. 
However,  the  powers  of  the  orator,  as  Theopompus  tells  us, 
rekindled  their  courage  and  ambition  so  effectually,  that  all 
other  objects  were  disregarded.  They  lost  sight  of  fear,  of 
caution,  of  every  prior  attachment,  and^  through  the  force  of 
his  eloquence,  fell  with  enthusiastic  transports  into  the  path  of 
honour. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  efforts  of  the  orator,  that 
Philip  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  apply  for 
peace.  Greece  recovered  her  spirits,  whilst  she  stood  waiting 
lor  the  event ;  and  net  only  the  Athenian  generals,  but  the 
governors  of  Bceotia,  Were  ready  to  execute  the  commands  of 
Demosthenes.  .  All  the  assemblies,  as  well  those  of  'Thebes 
as  those  of  Athens,  were  under  his  direction:  he  was  equally 
beloved,  equally  powerful  in  both  places ;  and,  as  Theopom- 
pus shows,  it  was  no  more  than  his  merit  claimed.  But  the 
superior  power  of  fortune,  which  seems  to  have  been  working 
a  revolution,  and  drawing  the  liberties  of  Greece  to  a  period 
at  that  time,  opposed  and  baffled  all  the  measures  that  could 
be  taken.  The  deity  discovered  many  tokens  of  the  approach- 
ing event.  Among  the  rest,  die  priestess  of  Apollo  delivered 
dreadful  oracles ;  and  an  old  prophecy  from  the  Sibylline  books 
was  then  much  repeated  >— 

FW  from  Thennodon't  bankflt  when*  stained  with  blood, 

Boeotia  trembles  o'er  the  crimson  food. 

On  esffle-pinions  let  me  pierce  the  sky. 

And  see  the  vanquishM  weep,  the  victor  die !    ' 

This  Thermodon,  they  say,  is  a  small  river  in  our  country, 
near  Chseronea,  which  falls  into  the  Cephisus.  At  present  we 
know  no  river  of  that  name;  but  we  conjecture  that  the  Hse- 
mon,  which  runs  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  the  Greeks 
encamped,  might  then  be  called  Thermodon;  and  the  battle 
having  filled  it  with  blood  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  it  might, 
on  that  account,  change  its  appellation.  Duris,  indeed,  says, 
that  Thermodon  was  not  a  vivar ;  but  that  some  of  the  soldiers, 
as  they  were  pitching^  their  tents,  and  opening  the  trenches, 
found  a  small  statue,  with  an  inscription,  which  signified,  that 
the  person  represented  was  Thermodon,  holding  a  wounded 

*  At  the  country  of  Amyiltas  and  Clearchus  is  mentioned,  so  in  sll  proba- 
bility  was  that  of  the  other  ambassadors  who  were  to  act  with  them.  The 
text,  as  it  now  stands,  is  Aft»rr«v  fm  mu  Kammtov  MmhAmc,  ^jt**  ^  *^  etrMtMv 
juu  d#flC0tJkior.  The  n,n  before  %»9txm  should  probably  be  taken  away.  As 
to  Tbraadxiu^  we  find  in  Blutarch's  Morals,  that  he  Wi^  an  filcan. 
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Amazon  in  his  arms.    He  adds,  that  there  vas  another  oracle 
on  the  subject,  much  taken  notice  of  at  that  time  fr— 


-  Fell  kird  of  prej, 


Wait  thou  the  plenteous  harvest^  which  the  sword 
Will  gfivc  thee  on  Tfaennodon. 

But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  truth  there  is  in  these  accounts. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  is  said  to  have  had  such  confidence 
in  the  Grecian  arms,  and  to  have  been  so  much  elated  with  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  so  many  brave  men  calling  for  the  enemy, 
that  he  would  not  suiFer  them  to  regard  any  oracles  or  pro-  . 
phecies.  He  told  them  that  he  suspected  the  prophetess  lier- 
self  of  Philtppiztng.  He  put  the  Thebans  in  mind  of  Epa* 
minondas,  and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles,  how  they  reckoned 
such  things  as  mere  pretexts  of  cowardice,  and  pursued  the 
plan  which  their  reason  had  dictated.  Thus  far  Demosthenes 
acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  honour.  But  in  the 
battle,  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  glorious  things  he 
had  spoken.  He  quitted  his  post ;  he  threw  away  his  arms ; 
he  fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner ;  and  was  not  ashamed, 
as  Pytheas  says,  to  belie  the  inscription  which  he  had  put  upon 
his  shield  -in  golden  characters,-«>-TO  good  fortune. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the  elation  of  his 
heart,  committed  a  thousand  excesses.  He  drank  to  intoxica- 
tion, and  danced  over  the  dead,  making  a  kind  of  song  of  the 
first  part  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes  had  procured,  and 
beating  time  to  it: — Demosthenes  the  Pseanian^  son  of  Demos^ 
thenesy  has  decreed.  But  when  he  came  to  be  sober  again,  and 
considered  the  dangers  with  which  he  had  lately  been  sur- 
rounded, he  trembled  to  think  of  the  prodigious  force  and 
power  of  that  orator,  who  had  obliged  him  to  put  both  empire 
and  life  on  the  cast  of  a  day,  on  a  few  hours  of  that  day.* 

The  fame  of  Demosthenes  reached  the  Persian  court;  and 
the  king  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants,  commtmding  them  to 
supply  him  with  money,  and  to  attend  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  in  Greece;  because  he  best  knew  how  to  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favour,  by  raising  fresh  troubles,  and  finding 
employment  for  the  Macedonian  arms  nearer  home.  This 
Alexander  afterwards  discovered  by  the  letters  of  Demos- 
thenes which  he  found  at  Sardis,  and  the  papers  of  the  Persian 
governors,  expressing- the  sums  which  had  been  given  him. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  this  great  battle,  those  of  the 
contrary  faction  attacked  Demosthenes,  and  brought  a  variet}' 
of  public  accusations  against  him.     The  people,  however,  not 

*  Demades  the  orator  contributed  to  bring  him  to  tb^  rig^ht  use  ofiiisreason* 
when  he  told  him  with  such  distinguished  marnanimity, — '*  l*hat  fortune  had 
placed  him  in  the  charseter  of  Agwnemnon,  1:>at  that  he  chose  to  play  the 
part  of  Thcrwtca."  C"n^n^n]o 
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«nly  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with  the  same  respect  as 
before,  and  called  him  to  the  hehn  again,  as  a  person  whom 
they  knew  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  'his  country*:  so  that  when 
the  l^nes  of  those  who  fell  at  Chaeronea  were  brought  home 
to  be  interred,  they  pitched  upon  Demosthenes  to  make  die 
funeral  oration.  They  were,  therefore,  so  far  from  bearing 
dieir  misfortune  in  a  mean  and  ungenerous  manner,  as  Theo*- 
pompus,  in  a  tragical  strain,  represents .  it,  that,  by  the  great 
honour  they  did  the  counsellor,  they  showed  Aey  did  not  r^ 
pent  of  having  fcdlowed  his  advice. 

Demosthenes,  accordingly,  made  the  oration.  .  B«t,  after 
this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name  to  his  edicts,  because  he 
considered  fortune  sis  inauspicious  to  him  ;  but  sometimes 
that  of  one  friend,  sometimes  that  of  another,  •till  he  recovered 
his  spirits  upon  the  death  of  Philip :  for  that  prince  did  not 
long  survive  his  victory  at  Cheronea;  and  his  fate  seemed  to 
be  presigttified  in  the  last  of  the  verses  above  quoted  >—> 

And  see  the  Tanquiahed  weep,  the  victor  die ! 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Philip ; 
and,  in  order  to  prepossess  the  people  with  hopes  of  some 
good  success  to  come,  he  entered  the  assembly  with  a  gay 
countenance,  pretending  he  had  seen  a  vision  which  announced 
something  great  for  Athens.  Soon  after  messengers  came  with 
an  account  of  Philip's  death.  The  Athenians  immediately 
oiFered  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for  so  happy 
an  event,  and  voted  a  crown  for  Pausapias,  who  killed  'him« 
Demosthenes,  on  this  occasion,  made  his  appearance  in  mag^ 
nificent  attire,  and  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  though  it  was 
only  the  seventh  day  after  his  daughter's  death,  as  iEschines 
tells  us,  who,  on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  unnatural 
father.  But  he  must  himself  have  been  of  an  ungenerous  and 
cflbminate  disposition,  if  he  considered  tears  and  lamentations 
as  miirks  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent,  and  condemned 
the  man  who  bore  such  a  loss  with  moderation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  Athenians 
were  right  in  crowning  themselves  with  flowers,  or  in  sacri- 
ficing, upon  the  death  of  a  prince  who  had  behaved  to  them 
with  so  much  gentleness  and  humanity  in  their  misfortunes : 
•for  it  was  a  meanness,  below  contempt,  to  honour  him  in  his 
life,  and  admit  him  a  citizen  ;  and  yet,  after  he  was  fallen  by 
the  hands  of  another,  not  to  keep  their  joy  within  any  bounds, 
but  to  insult  the  dead,  and  sing  triumphal  songs,  as  if  they 
had  performed  some  extraordinary  act  of  "valour. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leaving  the  tears,  and 
other  instances  of  mourning,  which  his  domestic  misfortunes 
might  claim,  to  the  women,  and  going  about  such  actions  as 
he  thought  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  country:  forl.thiiik 
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a  man  of  such  firmness  and  other  abilities  as  a  statesman  ought 
to  have,  should  always  have  the  common  concern  in  view,  and 
look  upon  his  private  accidents  or  business  as  consideratioat 
much  inferior  to  the  public :  in  consequence  of  which,  he  will 
be  much  more  careful  to  maintain  his  dignity,  than  actors  who 
personate  kings  and  tyrants ;  and  yet  these,  we  see,  neither 
laugh  nor  weep  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, but  as  they  are  directed  by  the  subject  of  the  drama. 
It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  we  are  not  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  but  to  endeavour  to  console  them 
by  rational  discourse,  or  by. turning  their  attention  to  more 
agreeable  objects ;  in  the  same  maimer  as  we  desire  those  who 
have  weak  eyes,  to  turn  them  from  bright  and  dazzling  colours, 
to  green,  or  others  of  a  softer  kind.  And  what  better  conso- 
lation can  there  be  under  domestic .  afflictions,  than  to  attem- 
per and  alleviate  them  with  the  public  success  ;*  so  tliat,  by 
such  a  mixture,  the  bad  may  be  corrected  by  the  good.  These 
reflections  we  thought  proper  to  make,  because  we  have  ob- 
served that  this  discourse  of  iEschines  has  weakened  the  minds 
of  many  persons,  and  put  them  upon  indulging  all  the  effemi- 
nacy of  sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  states  of  Greece  again,  and 
they  entered  once  more  into  the  league.  The  Thebans,  being 
furnished  with  arms  by  Demosthenes,  attacked  the  garrison  in 
their  citadel,  and  killed  great  numbers ;  and  the-  Athenians 
prepared  to  join  them  in  the  war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the 
rostrum,  almost  every  day;  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's lieutenants  in  Asia,  to  invite  them  to  commence  hostili- 
ties from  that  quarter  against  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a 
boif^  a  second  Margites,^ 

But  when  Alexander  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  marched  into  Boeotia  with  all  his  forces,  the  pride  of 
the  Athenians  waft  humbled,  and  the  spirit  of  Demosthenes 
died  away.  They  deserted  the  Thebans;  and  that  unhappy 
people  had  to  stand  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  by  themselves ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  lost  their  city.  The  Athenians 
were  in  great  trouble  and  confusion ;  and  they  could  think  of 
no  better  measure  than  the  sending  Demosthenes  and  some 
others  ambassadors  to  Alexander.  But  Demosthenes,  dread- 
ing the  anger  of  that  monarch,  turned  back  at  Mount  Cithssron, 

*  In  the  printed  text,  it  is  ^AoigiJ^f  mt/;^o(/««c»  but  the  Vvlcob.  and  another 
manuscript  give  us  w^x^vut.  Some  question  whether  Ktittn  it^Aw  can  mean 
public  joy,  though  tnt^  does  certainly  sometimes  mean  the  affections  or  pas- 
sions in  general,  ft  would,  indeed,  be  good  sense  to  say.  We  ought  to  lose 
our  private  sorrows  in  the  public :  Dost  thou  mourn  for  thyself,  when  thy 
country  is  perishing  P  But  that  interpreta^on  would  not  agree  with  what  fol- 
lows, Toic  fiknociit  apan^Ho-Af  rti  ;^Mg%  ^^'  '^  ^^  ^^^  ^  corrected  by  the  good. 

-f-  Homer  wrote  a  satire  Sjgainst  tbifl  Margites,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
contemj^tible  cfaamcter. 
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and  relinquished  his  commission.  Alexander  immediately  sent 
deputies  to  Athens^  who  (according  to  Idomeneus  and  Duris) 
demanded  that  they  would  deliver  up  ten  of  their  orators.  But 
the  greatest  part,  and  those  the  most  reputable  of  the  histo- 
rians, say,  that  he  dem^anded  only  these  eight:  Demosthenes, 
Polyeuctus,  Ephialtes,  Lycurgus,  Myrocles,  Damon,  Callis*- 
thenes,  and  Charidemus.  On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  fable  of  the  sheep  who  were  to  give 
up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves,  before  they  would  grant  them 
peace :  by  which  he  insinuated^  that  he  and  the  other  orators 
were  the  guards  of  the  people,  asithe  dogs  were  of  the  flock  i 
and  that  Alexander  was  the  great  wolf  they  had  to  treat  with. 
And  again,—"  As  we  see  merchants  carrying  about  a  small 
sample  in  a  dish,  by  which  they  sell  large  quantities  of  wheat ; 
so  you,  in  us,  without  knowing  it,  deliver  up  the  whole  body 
of  citizens.''  These  particulars  we  have  from  Aristobulus  of 
Cassandria. 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point  in  full  assembly  t 
and  Demades  seeing  them  in  great  perplexity,  offered  to  go 
alone  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  intercede  for  the  orators, 
on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give  him  five  talents  ; 
whether  it  was  that  he  depended  upon  the  friendship  that 
prince  had  for  him,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find  him,  like  a 
lion,  satiated  with  blood :  he  succeeded,  however,  in  his  appli- 
cation for  the  orators,  and  reconciled  Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the  reputation  of 
Demades,  and  the  other  orators  of  his  party,  greatly  increased; 
and  that  of  Demosthenes  gradually  declined.  It  is  true,  he 
raised  his  head*  a  little,  when  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  took  the 
field :— 'butit  soon  fell  again  ;  for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join 
him,  Agis  was  killed  in  battk)  and  the  Lacedemonians  en- 
tirely routed. 

'  About  this  time,*  the  aflair  concerning'  the  crown  came 
again  upon  the  carpet.  The  information  was  first  laid  under 
the  archonship  of  Chcrondas ;  and  the  cause  was  not  deter- 
mined till  ten  years  after,f  under  Aristophon.  It  was  the 
most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was  pleaded,  as  well  on  ac- 
count, of  the  reputation  of  the  orators,  as  the  generous  be- 
haviour of  the  judges:  for  though  the  prosecutors  of  Demos- 
thenes were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  entirely  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian interest,  the  judges  would  not  give  their  voices 
against  him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  acquitted  him  so  honoura- 

*  Demosthenes  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens  at  his  own  expense ;  for  wbich 
the  people,  at  the  motion  of  Ctesiphon,  decreed  him  a  crown  oi  )fold.  This 
excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  iCschines,  who  tliereupon  broiif^ht  that  famous 
impeachment  against  Demosthenes  which  occasioned  liis  ininutable  oration  de 

%^OV07UIm 

t  Plutarch  must  be  mistaken  here.  It  does  not  appear,  upon  the  exactest 
calculation,  to  have  been  more  than  eight  years. 
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bly,  that  iGschines  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  sufltages.*  Ma- 
chines immediately  quitted  Athens,  and  spent  the  rest  of  hia 
days  in  teaching  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Harpalus  came  from  Asia  to 
Athens'!^!  He  had  fled  from  th^  service  of  Alexander,  both 
because  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  having  falsified  his 
trust,  to  minister  to  his  pleasure,  and  because  he  dreaded  his 
miaster,  who  now  was  become  terrible  to  his  best  friends.  As 
he  applied  to  the  people  of  Athens  for  shelter,  and  desired 
protection  for  his  ships  and  treasures,  most  of  the  orators  had 
an  eye  upon  the  gold,  and  supported  his  application  with  all 
their  interest.  Demosthenes  at  first  advised  them  to  order 
Harpalus  oiF  immediately,  and  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
involve  the  city  in  war  again,  without  any  just  or  necessary 
cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  after,  when  they  were  taking  an  account  of 
the  treasure,  Harpalus  perceiving  that  Demosthenes  was  much 
pleased  with  one  of  the  king^s  cups,  and  stood  admiring  the 
workmanship  and  fashion,  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his  h^nd, 
and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold.  Demosthenes  being  surprised 
at  the  weight,  and  asking  Harpalus  how  much  it  might  bring, 
he  smiled,  and  said, — ^^  It  will  bring  you  twenty  talents."  And 
as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he  sent  him  the  cup  with  that  sum:  for 
Harpalus  knew  well  enough  how  distinguish  a  man^s  passion 
for  gold,  by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight,  and  the  keen  looks  he 
cast  upon  it.  Demosthenes  could  not  resist  the  temptation; 
it  made  all  the  impression  upon  him  that  was  expected ;  he 
received  the  money,  like  a  garrison,  into  his  house,  and  went 
over  to  the  interest  of  Harpalus.  Next  day,  he  came  into  the 
assembly  with  a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages  about  his 
neck;  and  when  the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up  and 
speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice:  upon  which, 
some  that  were  by,  said, — ^^  It  was  no  common  hoarseness 
that  he  had  got  in  the  night;  it  was  a  hoarseness  occasioned 
b^  swallowing  gold  and  silver."  Afterwards,  when  all  the 
people  were  apprised  of  his  taking  the  bribe,  and  he  wanted  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  they  would  not  suffer  him,  but  raised 
a  clamour,  and  expressed  their  indignation.  At  the  same 
time,  somebody  or  other  stood  up,  and  said,  sneeringly, — 
"  Will  you  not  listen  to  the  man  with  the  cup  ?":}:     The  Athe- 

*  This  was  a  very  ignominious  circumstance ;  for  if  the  accuser  had  not  a 
fifth  part  of  the  suffrag^es,  he  was  fined  a  thousand  drachmas. 

f  HarpaUis  had  the  charge  of  Alexander's  treasure  in  Babylon,  and,  flatter- 
ing himself  that  he  would  never  return  from  his  Indian  expedition,  he  gave 
into  all  manner  of  crimes  and  excesses.  At  last,  when  he  found  that  Alexan- 
der was  really  returning,  and  that  he  took  a  severe  account  of  such  people  tm 
himself,  he  thought  proper  to  march  off  with  5,000  talents,  and  6,000  men,  inta 
Attica. 

+  This  alludes  to  a  custom  of  the  ancients  at  their  feasts,  wherein  it  wis 
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nians  then  immediately  sent  Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  they 
might  be  called  to  account  for  the  money  with  which  the  ora- 
tors had  been  corrupted,  they  made  a  strict  inquiry  after  it,  and 
sear<^hed  all  their  houses,  except  that  of  Callicles,  the  son  of 
Arrenides,  whom  they  spared,  as  Theopompus  says,  because 
he  was  newly  married,  and  his  bride  was  in  his  house. 

At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes,  seemingly  with  a  design 
to  prove  his  innocence,  moved  for  an  order,  that  the  affair 
should  be  brought  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  all  per- 
sons punished  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  taking  bribes. 
In  consequence  of  which,  |ie  appeared  before  that  court,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  that  were  convicted.  Being  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid, 
the  disgrace  of  his  conviction,  and  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution, which  could  not  bear  close  confinement,  determined 
him  to  fly;  and  this  he  did,  undiscovered  by  some,  and  assist- 
ed by  others.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  not  far  from  the 
city,  he  perceived  some  of  his  late  adversaries  following,*  and 
endeavoured  to  hide  himself.  But  they  called  to  him  by  name ; 
and  when  they  came  nearer,  desired  him  to  take  some  neces- 
sary supplies  of  money,  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
for  that  purpose.  They  assured  him,  they  had  no  other  design 
^n  following,  and  exhorted  him  to  take  courage.  But  Demos- 
thenes gave  into  more  violent  expressions  of  grief  than  ever, 
and  said, — ^**  What  comfort  can  I  have,  when  I  leave  enemies 
in  this  city  more  generous  than  it  seems  possible  to  find  friends 
in  any  other  V^  He  bore  his  exile  in  a  very  weak  and  effemi- 
nate manner:  for  the  most  part,  he  resided  in  iEgina  or  Trce- 
zene ;  where,  whenever  he  looked  towards  Attica,  the  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes.  In  his  expressions,  there  was  nothing  of  a 
rational  firmness ;  nothing  answerable  to  the  bold  things  he 
had  said  and  done  in  his  administration.  When  he  left  Athens, 
we  are  told,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the  citadel,  and 
said,—"  O  Minerva,  goddess  of  those  towers,  whence  is  it 
that  thou.delightest  in  three  such  monsters  as  an  owl,  a  dra- 
gon, and  the  people  ?"  The  young  men  who  resorted  to  him 
for  instruction,  he  advised,  by  no  means,  to  meddle  with  af- 
fairs of  state.  He  told  them, — *'*'  That  if  two  roads  had  been 
shown  him  at  first,  the  one  leading  to  the  rostrum  and  the  bu- 
siness of  the  assembly,  and  the  other  to  certain  destruction, 
and  he  could  have  foreseen  the  evils  that  awaited  him  in  the 
political  walk,  the  fears,  the  envy,  the  calumny,  and  conten- 

VBual  for  the  cup  to  pus  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  the  penon  who  held  it  sung 
a  song,  to  which  the  rest  gave  attention. 

*  It  is  recorded  by  Phocius,  that  JEschines,  when  he  left  Athens,  was  fol- 
lowed in  like  manner,  and  assisted  by  Demosthenes ;  and  that  when  he  offer- 
ed him  consolations,  he  made  the  same  answer.  Platarch  likewise  mentions 
tk^s  cireonstaoce  in  the  Lircs  of  the  ten  Orators. 
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tion,  he  would  have  chosen  that  road  which  led  to  immediate 
death.'' 

During  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  Alexander  died.*  Th^ 
Greek  cities  once  more  combining  upon  that  event,  Demos* 
thenes  performed  great  things ;  and,  among  the  rest,  drew  a 
line  of  circumvallation  around  Antipater,  whom  he  had  shut 
up  in  Lamia.  Pytheas  the  orator,  with  Callimedon  and  Ca- 
rabus,  left  Athens^  and,  going  over  to  Antipater,  accompanied 
his  friends  and  ambassadors  in  their  applications  to  the  Greeks, 
and  in  persuading  them  not  to  desert  the  Macedonian  cause, 
nor  listen  to  the  Athenians.  On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes 
joined  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  exerted  himself  greatly  with 
them  in  exhorting  the  states  to  fall  with  united  efforts  upon 
the  Macedonians,  and  drive  them  out  of  Greece.  Phylarchus 
tells  us,  that,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia,  Pytheas  and  De- 
mosthenes spoke  with  great  acrimony ;  the  one  in  pleading  for 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  other  for  the  Greeks.  Pytheas  is 
reported  to  have  said, — ^''  As  some  sickness  is  always  supposed 
to  be  in  the  house  into  which  ass's  milk  is  brought ;  so  the 
city  which  an  Athenian  embassy  ever  enters,  must  necessa- 
rily be  in  a  sick  and  decaying  condition."  Demosthenes  turn- 
ed the  comparison  against  htm,  by  saying, — ^^  As  ass's  milk 
never  enters  but  for  curing  the  sick ;  so  the  Athenians  never 
appear  but  for  remedying  some  disorder." 

The  people  of  Athens  were  so  much  pleased  with  this  re- 
partee, that  they  immediately  voted  for  the  recal  of  Demps- 
thenes.  It  was  Damon  the  Psanian,  cousin-german  to  Demos- 
thenes, who  drew  up  the  decree.  A  galley  was  sent  to  fetch 
him  from  iEgina ;  anci  when  he  came  up  from  the  Piraeus  to 
Athens,  the  whole  body  of  citizens  went  to  meet  and  to  con* 
gratulate  him  on  his  return ;  insomuch  that  there  was  neither 
a  magistrate  nor  priest  left  in  the  town.  Demetrius  of  Mag- 
nesia acquaints  us,  that  Demosthenes  lifted  up  his  hands  to- 
wards heaven  in  thanks  for  that  happy  day : — ^'^  Happier,"  said 
he,  "  is  my  return  than  that  of  Alcibiades.  It  was  through 
compulsion  that  the  Athenians  restored  him,  but  me  they  have 
recalled  from  a  motive  of  kindness." 

The  fine,  hoWever,  still  remained  due;  for  they  could  not 
extend  their  grace  so  far  as  to  repeal  his  sentence :  but  they 
found  out  a  method  to  evade  the  law,  while  they  seemed  to 
comply  with  it.  It  was  the  custom,  in  the  sacrifices  to  Jupiter 
the  Preserver,  to  pay  the  persons  who  prepared  and  adorned 
the  altars.  They,  therefore,  appointed  Demosthenes  to  this 
charge  ;  and  ordered  that  he  should  have  fifty  talents  for  his 
trouble,  which  was  the  sum  his  fine  amounted  to. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  his  country.     The  af- 

*  Olymp.  cxiv.    pemosthenef  vfu  then  in  M*  ftfty-eigliib  year, 
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fairs  of  Greece  soon  went  to  ruin.  They  lost  the  battle  of 
Crano  in  the  month  of  August^^  a  Macedonian  garrison  en- 
tered Munychia  in  September,!  and  Demosthenes  lost  his  life 
in  October4 

It  happened  in  the  following  manners— When  news  was 
brought  that  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  coming  to  Athens, 
Demosthenes  and  those  of  his  party  hastened  to  get  out  pri- 
vately before  their  arrival.  Hereupon,  the  people,  at  the  mo- 
tion of  Demades,  condemned  them  to  death.  As  they  fled 
different  ways,  Antipater  sent  a  company  of  soldiers  about  the 
country  to  seize  them.  Archias,  sumamed  Phugadotheraa^  or 
the  exile^hunterj  was<heir  captain.  It  is  said  he  was  a  native 
of  Thurium,  and  had  been  some  time  a  tragedian  ;  they  add, 
that  Polus  of  iEgina,  who  excelled  all  the  actors  of  his  time, 
was  his  scholar.  Hermippus  reckons  Archias  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Lacritus  the  rhetorician  ^  and  Demetrius  says  he 
spent  some  time  at  the  school  of  Anaximenes.  This  Archias, 
however,  drew  Hyperides  the  orator,  Aristonicus  of  Mara- 
thon, and  HymersBus,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean, 
out  of  the  temple  of  iEacus  in  iEgina,  where  they  had  taken 
refuge,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater  at  Cleonse.  There  they 
were  executed ;  and  Hyperides  is  said  to  have  first  had  his 
tongue  cut  out. 

Archias  being  informed  that  Demosthenes  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  the  teniple  of  Neptune  at  Calaurla,  he  and  his  Thra- 
cian  soldiers  passed  over  into  it  in  row-boats.  As  soon  as  he 
was  landed,  he  went  to  the  orator,  and  endeavoured  to  per** 
suade  him  to  quit  the  temple,  and  go  with  him  to  Antipater ; 
assuring  him  that  he  had  no  hard  measure  to  expect.  But  it 
happened  that  Demosthenes  had  seen  a  strange  vision  the 
night  before.  He  thought  that  he  was  contending  with  Ar- 
chias which  could  play  the  tragedian  the  best ;  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  action,  had  the  audience  on  his  side,  and  would 
certainly  have  obtained  the  prize,  had  not  Archias  outdone 
him  in  the  dresses  and  decoratidns  of  the  theatre.  Therefore, 
when  Archias  had  addressed  him  with  a  great  appearance  of 
humanity,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  said,  without  rising 
from  his  seat, — ^*' Neither  your  action  moved  me  formerly,  nor 
do  your  promises  move  me  now."  Archias  then  began  to 
threaten  him;  upon  which  he  said,— '* Before,  you  acted  a 
part ;  now  you  speak  as  from  the  Macedonian  tripod.  Only 
wait  a  while,  till  I  have  sent  my  last  orders  to  my  family." 
So  saying,  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple ;  and 
taking  some  paper,  as  if  he  meant  to  write,  he  put  the  pen  in 
his  mouth,  and  bit  it  a  considerable  time,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  thoughtful  about  his  composition :  after  which,  he  co- 

*  Ifetagitfiiofi.  t  Boedromion.  ^  Pyanepsion. 
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vered  his  head,  and  put  it  in  a  reclining  posture.  The  soldiers 
who  stood  at  the  door,  apprehending  that  he  took  these  me- 
thods to  put  oS  the  fatal  stroke,  laughed  at  him,  and  called 
him  a  coward.  Archias  then  approaching  him,  desired  him  to 
rise,  and  began  to  repeat  the  promises  of  making  his  peace 
with  Antipater.  Demosthenes,  who  by  this  time  felt  the  ope- 
ration of  the  poison  he  had  taken  strong  upon  him,  uncovered 
his  face',  and  looking  upon  Archias, — ^  Nbw,"  said  he,  "  you 
may  act  the  part  of  Creon,*  in  the  play,  as  soon  as  you  please, 
and  cast  out  this  carcass  of  mine  unburied.  For  my  part,  O 
gracious  Neptune !  I  quit  thy  temple  with  my  breath,  within 
me ;  but  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  profane  it  with  murder.'^  By  this  time  he  could 
scarcely  stand,  and,  therefore,  desired  them  to  support  him. 
But  in  attempting  to  walk  out,  he  fell  by  the  altar,  and  expired 
with  a  groan.  « 

Aristo  says,  he  sucked  the  poison  from  a  pen,  as  we  have 
related  it.  One  Pappus,  whose  memoirs  were  recovered  by 
Hermippus,  reports,  that,  when  he  fell  by  the  altar,  there  was 
found  on  his  paper  the  beginning  of  a  letter: — ^*'  Demosthenes 
to  Antipater,"  and  nothing  more.  He  adds,  that  people  being 
surprised  that  he  died  so  quickly,  the  Thracians  who  stood  at 
the  door,  assured  them  that  he  took  the  poison  in  his  hand  out 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  To  them  it  had 
the  appearance  of  gold.  Upon  inquiry  made  by  Archias,  a 
young  maid  who  served  Demosthenes,  said,  he  had  long  wore 
that  piece  of  cloth  by  way  of  amulet.  Eratosthenes  tells  us, 
that  he  kept  the  poison  in  the  hollow  of  a  bracelet  button  which 
he  wore  upon  his  arm.  Many  others  have  written  upon  the 
subject ;  but  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  give  all  their  difierent  ac- 
counts. We  shall  only  add,  that  Democharis,  a  servant  of 
Demosthenes,  asserts,  that  he  did  not  think  his  death  owing  to 
poison,  but  to  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  a  happy  providence, 
which  snatched  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians,  by 
a  speedy  and  easy  death.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, which  is  the  most  mournful  day  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Thesmophoria.]  The  women  keep  it  with  fasting  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  temple  of  Athens  paid  him  the 
honours  that  were  due  to  him,  by  erecting  his  statue  in  brass, 
and  decreeing  that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  Prytaneum^  at  the  public  charge.  This  celebrated 
inscription  was  put  upon  the  pedestal  of  his  statue: — 

*  Alludinfif  to  that  passage  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  where  Creon  for> 
bids  the  body  of  Polynices  to  be  buried.  . 

f  This  was  an  annoal  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres.  It  began  the  fourteenth 
of  October,  and  ended  the  eighteenth.  The  third  day  of  the  fettiTal  was  « 
day  of  fasting  and  mortification ;  and  this  is  the  day  that  Plutarch  speaks  of. 
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DEMOSTHENES.  ^  471 

IKvine  in  speech,  in  judgment,  too,  divine, 
Had  valour's  wreath,  Demosthenes,  been  thine. 
Fair  Greece  had  still  her  freedom's  enngn  borne. 
And  held  the  scourge  of  Macedonin  scorn! 

For  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  those  who  say  that  Demosthenes 
himself  uttered  these  lines  in  Calauria  just  before  he  took  the 
poison.* 

A  little  before  I  visited  Athens,  the  following  adventure  is 
said  to  have  happened: — A  soldier,  being  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  commanding  officer  upon  some  misdemeanor,  put 
the  little  gold  he  had  into  the  hands  of  the  statue  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  were  in  some  measure  clenched.  A  small  plane- 
tree  grew  by  it,  and  many  leaves,  either  accidentally  lodged 
there  by  the  winds,  or  purposely  so  placed  by  the  soldier,  co- 
vered the  gold  a  considerable  time.  When  he  returned  and 
found  'his  money  entire,  the  fame  of  this  accident  was  spread 
abroad,  and  many  of  the  wits  of  Athens  strove  which  could 
write  the  best  copy  of  verses,  to  vindicate  Demosthenes  from 
the  charge  of  corruption. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new  honours  he 
had  acquired.  The  being  who  took  it  in  charge  to  revenge 
Demosthenes,  led  him  into  Macedonia,  where  he  justly  perish- 
ed by  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  basely  flattered.  They 
had  hated  him  for  some  time ;  but  at  last  they  caught  him  in  a 
fact  which  could  neither  be  excused  nor  pardoned.  Letters 
of  his  were  intercepted,  in  which  he  exhorted  Perdiccas  to 
seize  Macedonia,  and  deliver  Greece, — ^^^  which,"  he  said, 
"  hung  only  by  an  old  rotten  stalk,"  meaning  Antipater.  Di- 
narchus  the  Corinthian,  accusing  him  of  this  treason,  Cassan- 
der  was  so  much  provoked  that  he  stabbed  his  son  in  his  arms, 
and  afterwards  gave  orders  for  his  execution.  Thus,  by  the 
most  dreadful  misfortunes,  he  learned  that  traitors  always  first 
fell  themselves;  a  truth  which  Demosthenes  had  often  told 
him  before,  but  he  would  never  believe  it.  Such,  my  Sossius, 
is  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  which  we  have  compiled,  in  the 
best  manner  we  could,  from  books  and  from  tradition. 

j-  Tliis  inscription,  so  far  from  doing  Demosthenes  honour,  is  the  greatest 
disg^ce  that  the  Athenians  could  have  fastened  on  his  memory.  It  reproaches 
him  with  a  weakness  which^  when  the  safety  of  his  country  was  at  stake,  vras 
such  a  deplorable  want  of  virtue  and  manhovd,  as  no  parts  or  talents  could 
atone  foy. 
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